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the unfortunate weather prophet. 

** The weather is certaml;^ improving,” iMiid Herr 
Bantes one day, as he and lus wife sat toge^er in their 
own room; ” the clouds arc breaking; 1 think he must 
be on his way.” * 

" God forbid, papa; and I really do tldnk it would 
be bett^ (pr you to Write tto Hert vm Bahlt not to 
come to Herbesheim before (Ihristraito; mr, though one 
does not believe all the foflish gp8sip> still one canUet 
help feeling ^codlfortable.” 

” Why, i^ma, you are not thinkini^ of ^ ]>ead 
Guest? Fwly!—I am oshatned of you,” 


why, the very thought of tt might, if Jbred. were indn^poied, increase her 
i^eis ; and wough I don’t believe in ghosts, and Freoorica lac^s of them; yet 
neither^ us, for ;,entmpk, would like to go and walk by idght m the churchyard; 
it it htmuoi nature. Put off the betrothal tul a&et the tmlueky time. After Advent 
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the young people irill have a clear hundred years before^them to lae^ to be^ 
betrothed, and to be married ; why, then, Imrry the mattn ? and what can the ^lay 
of a few weeks dmfy ?” 

** I am ashamed et ^ou, wife; don’t talk such stuff to me; and as to what dim 
people say with tins rigmarole shout ihe Bead Guest, that is just Ihe rmy reason 
*> why Frewrica shall be betrothed and married at this very thne. One ought to set a 
good example, it is our di^y, and the like; let the pmple in tihe town sue th^ we do 
not trpuhle ourselves ahpnt the Dead Guest, that in spite of thdr riiattering we 
betroth ot^ daughter; that Fred.’s head rests steadily <ta»het shoulderi^ and no enW 
takes the trouble of twisting it; and then, all this aoperstiticm ahuMt tadMed nef^m is 
put an ^d tojhr ever. It is in vain to preach, be wise, replbtob he nmnil «ld that 
g^ for nothing if the preacher does not lead the way.” 

'* I gradi all that, but still your child is dear to yon. ^ now, it is aQoweih * - 
hundrra years ago (witness the church register) some misiortam^ hiteMned, Mji be 
what it may; probably there were people then who scodbd at l3te old ttodithm, tod 
we would now do the same; but if you insist upon this ceremony taking place eitoctly 
in this unfortunate Advent, the anniversary of fatal hundred yeus, and that it 

come to pass, which Heaven forbid ”- 

” Stop; you are not going to say, Frederica’s neck should be twisted; 1 cannot 
abide the horrible idea. Don’t torment me with it, I derire you ** 

“ No; but, for instance, if Herr von Hahn were to Vrive m this miserable wintry 
weather, the travelling and the bad roads may increase bis illness; be is, as he says 
in his letter, very delicate. Suppose we were to have a sick an^i may be, in the end, 
a Dead Guest,—I shudder as I say it,—and then the superstition attached to this year’s 
Advent becomes, through your obstinacy, actually confirmed. Dear husband, only 
think seriously for a moment” * 

Herr Bantes did seem to think seriously, and finally grumbled out, don’t 
understand how it is that ideas are always coming into your head that never would 
trouble anybody else’s brains. How does it come ? You m%ht turn poet or the 
like. What ever has come over you all? "You are bewitched about this bugbear of 
an Advent, all of you. You, Irederica, even the captain—who is a solmer, the 
cashier, bookkeeper, inspector, all, I say, W none of you will confess it—stuff I” . 

” If it be so (which I rather doubt), toen it is the duty of a wiec man to look with 
indigence upon a prejudice which certainly injures no cne.” 

Every folly is injurious; therefore, no quarter,--war, open war; sinee Frederica’s 
birthday everybody in the house seems st^ified.^ The devil himself was the 
inventor of thid story of the Dead Guest. 'Die thing shall go on as we settled, 
mamma; there shall w no chtmge, I am not to be moved.”" So said Hen Bantes, 
and mstantly left the room. 

Meanwhile, thinn did not go on as had been settled. This convetaaliiMi had left 
a thorn behind, ana he found diat, for peace* sake, it would be Imfetor to defer the 
betrothal till Christmas. He loved his daughtet lincneiy, mdjy|i» afiection 
made him anxious and oautioua. The devil has many ways gaintognufend^ iad 
all would be set down to the Dead Guest The nearer came to the Advent 
time, the more uneasy he grew; and thus, against Ida own wiB, he wiribed dial 1 m 
future son-in-law M to h t still remain away. BebecamereallT alanned w dto wtodber 
grew finer, and a bc^ht warm sunshine overi|ffead the world be (he ratonm 
were about to usher in a aeco|»d summer. He went sow dilunairiil^ to Ihe baMmiMr, 
and this time knedked to make die qaidoilver deaesaid* To> hii astCBridoaent Im 
remarked that i^erioadnd her mother 1^ with the fine wmdher 3wtinv«tod their 
spirits; the captain |aid, finally, ril ue heunMd dtoe 
so Herr Bimtm, 
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Madam Bantea had od^rrad ram 
in her heart a decided duindxaation 
hanker, tuad alao that the commandint W 

heart a larger place than he onght, ahe 
to defer her daughter^ maniage; Mik «ro<mete>|i^ 
loved the captain, to favour him, hat''in to 

avoid over^haste and its unhappv conse^^ gb 
vnshed th^ the yonn^ people toould metliE^each 
other, and thid IMenca should accustom hrnidif in 
.thought to the lot that waa assigned to hw; also 
^uriah^ to ascertain whether Herr von Hahn*l heart 
waa really worthy of her childh heart. For thh reason 
the discreet mother had not opposed her hushand*s 
choice, nor had she reproached him for having con* 
cealed from her a matter of such deep importimce to W 
m the disposal of her daughter’s hand. She Jmew W 
husband too well: contradicdon would have onl;^ made him more d^rmined. 
With this view, therefore, she held ^ conversation with him, thiust tMs UOle 
thorn into his oentoieuce, and rejoiced as she saw that it had produced an 
effect; and, fmr the same reason, she wrote on the very birthday to a Mend 
in the caj^ital to make inquiries as to the character of young Hahn. She received 
an answer on the same day that the bright sumhme had so alarmed Herr 
Bantes. Herr von Hahn was described by her friend as a man of the most upright 
charactor, who had hitherto been an object of the greatest respect and oommisera&n 
to every one; not mer^y because he wm delicate, but because he had always beei^ 
kept in a state of almost slavish subjection by his old, cross, eocsaatric, and avaricious 
&t^. Wit^n a few weeks, however, the young man had undertaken the whole 
concern b^self, and the old man had retired to an estate in the counOy, having 
already got some of the waminga of old age, for he was aa deaf as a post, and could 
see badfy even with the aid of iqiectacles. This good news was sumhine to the 
mother. 

Anothm* drcnmstance brought sunshine on the same day to Frederica and the 
commandant. Wi^lxick had j^ne of k • message from Madam Bantes to Frederica’s 
room; she was litlang in the window, her head resting on her new haip, which sbi 
had before her. 

Your mamma witima to know if it would please you to take a drive with us, and 
ex^ this l^ly weather.** 

me aadeno answto, hot tamed her fooe a little m<jjce from him ap4 towtow the 
whidow. 

" Your graea la angry,** said Waldrick, who believed her to be in Jeitk ♦* Have 
I Stoat bmkfes^ mam agsinat my will, ^runk an additioilsl cup d 
to pltoiiiytoMr grace t Have t not punctually, and to th« momei^ | ‘ 
Mn^to'dhtoarl j^Nkhava laet at dinner given a Antifnl sssatit 
StoWiaidir^ * ‘ M * 

Ho stood a mon^ sileint, then wcatotowardf %,dtort ai, 

. 

Pitta totoftoisfang* • * ^ 

^ drawing bar JmA imwhkh 
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“ Is mamma going to njeet him 1 Is he expected to day ? Has she said anythii^ ?” 
d<'ked Frederica hastily^ and: dried her red and weeping ey^ with her handkerchief. 

Waldiick’s countenance fell, and, •half vexed, he said, " Oh Frederica t it is not 
hind ot you to ask me such a question, ^o you believe I could have thus invited 
you if 1 could have supposed such a thing possible? Would to Heaven he might 
not come till I am gone!” 

«(jone! Wheie?” . , 

** To o^er quaiters. I wrote to the general on your birthday, and lagged it, 
but have yet got no answer.” 

Fredeiica looked at him sadly, stood up, and aasd, ^Cituxrtrti. Ihrtn'iR ma. 
ihat was very riiliculous of vou.” 
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" Waldrick, are you in earnest ? Never, during my life, would I forgive you!” 

** It would be my death if you compelled me to bo present at your wedding.” 

" You shall never be invited to my wedding. Who told you I had given my 
consent r* * 

** You dare not refuse it,” 

“ And, feaciotts Heaven I I cannot give it,” sobbed she, an#! concealed her face. 

Waldrick, too, was overpowered by his long-concealed feelings. This was the 
“first time they had both fouched uj>on this matter. On the last birthday, when both 
were strutdc with the certainty or possibility that in future they could no*longer be 
to each other what in the full freedom of youthful and daily intercourse theyj^tad 
hitherto been, they had, for the first time, discovered with what affcctMTl they clung 
to each other. Since that birthday kiss they regarded each other very difibrently ; 
they understood each other, and knew that they loved and were belovecl without 
saying a word. In both had the mild but rosy light of friendship burst into a sudden 
flame; each wished to conceal it from the other, and by so doing increased its 
power. After a little while Waldrick again approached her, and said in a tone of 
deep and honest feeling, “ Frederica, dare we remain together as we have hitherto 
done ?” 

" Waldrick, can we be to each other, other than we now are ?” 

"Canwe? can 1? Impossible. Ab! dear Frederica, 1 knew not myself how 
great my bliss was; and now, in losing you, do I first discover that 1 am lost 
myself.” 

" Lost, George I say not so, do not make me miserable; it is a frightful word, do 
not say^t again.” 

" But when he comes ?” 

" Then God will care for us; take my hand, George; ten thousand times rather 
would I betroth myself to the Dead Guest; but do not say that either to papa or 
mamma. I will tell them myself when the time comes; take ray hand and word, 
and be at ease on my account.” He took her hand and covered it with warm kisses. 
" It is a word of life,” said Waldrick. " I h.nrdly dared to hope for it, but I take it, 
and if you break it you break my heart.” “ And are you now content and happy ?” 

-Never was I completely so until this moment.” " Now go,” cried Frederica, 
" Mamma will be expecting you. I will dress myself and go out with you.” She 
pushed him from her towards the door, but at the door gave fiim a parting kiss. He 
left her like one intoxicated, and delivered her message to Madam Barites. Uncon¬ 
scious of what she did, Frederica sank upon a chair, fell into a reverie of bliss, and 
forgot the excursion. The carriage waited, and Madam Bantes came herself to seek 
her daughter. There she sat dreaming, her little head, shaded by her fair clustering 
locks, sunk upon her bosom, her hands folded in her lap. " What are you thinking 
of, or are you praying?” asked her mamma. " J have spoken with God.” " Are 
you happji?” “ As an angel in heaven.” “ In earnest? my child. You seem to 
have been weeping.” " I have been crying, but I asn quite happy now; let us go 
to the carriage; I have only to put on my bonnet.” She took her bonnet and went 
to the glass, under which lay the rose-coloured ribbon th{\]L Waldrick had tied roun^ 
the birthday harp. She took it and tied it round her waist as a sash. Madam 
Bantes. was silent, but she resolved never to send the co^idandant on messages to her 
daughter again. 
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THR I.KGENI) OF THE T>KAI) OUE8T. 

N the following evening was given at Herr Hantes* the 
ift-st of his usual winter meetings; for so they called, 
in Tlerbesheim, what in other 'places they call soirdes,* 
tea, &c. It was the cufltont amongst the best families 
of the little town to take it in turn, and sociably and 
simply to entertain each other once every week, and to 
enliven the long,winter evening with music, singing, 
conversation, plays, and jests. I must remark en 
paasant, tViat by plays were not meant cards, as is gene> 
rally the case at the entertainments of those unfortunate 
people who know no other cheerful and sociable 
medium between scandal and ennui. On this evening 
neither song nor music, jest nor play, were thought off’; 
this was the first time tliey, had assembled this winter; 
they had much to talk of, and, as the first of Advent 
was but three days off, it may well be imagined that 
the Dead (lucst furnished the chief subject of con¬ 
versation. 

The young ladies turned up their nost's or declared lhcinsclve.s somewhat incre- 
dulou-s. Each w’as dfdightetl that she had no suitor—a thing she might itot have 
despised after Advent; and ••aeh little heart beat with terror when she thought of any 
one to whom that little heart belonged. 'J'lie elder ladies, after mature considera¬ 
tion, agreed that the story of the Dead Guest could not be altogether a fanciful 
inventi<ui; the gt^ntlemeii without exception were unbelievers: some wished that 
the Dead Guest might come and prove their courage. The old men threatened the 
young men warningly with their finger; some young ladies joined them, and there 
was much fun, wit, and merry laughter. 

" lUit,” said Herr Tkuites, w'ith a comic anger, what sort of society have I got 
into t Dead Guest right and left—pretty entertainment for my live guests. Away 
with it, I sav. Some living conversation, and no more winks and whispers about the 
dead.” 

“ 'J'hnt is just my own opinion,” said the Commissioner of Taxes, “ Let us have 
a game of forfeits! If Hcrbesheini had as little to fear from its living guests as from 
the vi.'.it of the Dead Guest, we might rest quite secure that none of our young 
beauties wtnild ever have their heads turned.” 

“ 1 should like to know how the foolish story originated,” said a youg counsellor; 

“ the legend is as dry ami barc^as a skeleton. circumstances known About it out 
of which one might by chanc e compose a romance or a ballad, so that it might be 
turned to some use.” 

“ On the contrary,” answered ^^’aldriek. tlie legend of the Dead Guest, as it was 
formerly know’ll, and as 14ieard it once wlien a child from an old sportsman, is too 
long and tedious for us now-^-days, and that is the reason they have forgotten it; and 
they have done well.” * V 

“ How! can yon still remember the stor^” quickly asked several .—** I have a faint 
recollection of it,” answ ered Waldrick. 

** Oh, yon must tell it to us,” cried the young ladies, “pray, pray do tell jjs.” 
E either I'.xcuses nor resistance af ailtd. The gentlemen joined their entreaties to those 
of the ladies. 'I hey all drew their seats close togedier. Waldrick, whether Be wotdd 
or not, was obliged to yield, and impart the legend as he had got it firom the ^Id 
lan; and, in order to afford them some amusement, he drese^ up his tale as 
he could on tiie spur of the moment. 
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T is now exactly two hundred years since the thirty 
years’ war commenced and the Elector I*alatine 
l'’red(‘riek had taken possession of the crown and 
kingdoms of noheniia. The Emperor and tin; 
Duke of Havana, at the head of Catholic (icrmany, 
had risen to re]»ossess themselves of this crown. 
The groat and dc'cisivc battle was fought near 
Prague. l)uk(‘ Frederick lost both battle and 
crown; the intelligence passed lik<' a flash of 
lightning through Cermany; all the (^itholic towns 
rejoiced at the overthrow of the unfortunate Frede¬ 
rick, wlio had only been in possession of his throne 
for a few months, on wliich account he w’as gene¬ 
rally' nicknamed the Winter King. Tl was known 
that he had fled from Prague in disguise, and with 
a small retinue. 

Our worthy forefathers in llorbosheim, two hun¬ 
dred years ago, were acquainted with this fact, and 
took as much picasupc in talking over the politics of 
towns and states as we, their worthy descendants, 
do now; they were, hovvever, in those days, I will 
not saycuoro religious, but more mafl upon the sub¬ 
ject of religion than now.* The joy over tl»c downful 
and flight of the Winter King w'as as unrostrayied and*stiU more loudly expressed 
than that exhibited on the downfaJ and^ight of the Emperor Napoleon a few 
years ago. 

Three lovely maidens sat together one day talking of the Winter King; they were 
all three good friends, and had all three a lover, thaUs to say, one a piece, otherwise 
they would not have been friends; the name of 1>nc* was Veronica, Uie other Fran- 
cisca, and- the other Jacol>ea. ^ 

They ought not to allow this heretic king to escape from Germany,” said 
Veroniciff " As long as he lives that monster Lutheranism will continue to exist and , 
^read destruction around.” 

** Yes,” said Francisca; “ whoever kills him will have reason to expect a great 
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reward from tJic Emperor, from the Duke of Bavaria, and from the Pope; and may 
securely count upon heaven.” 

“ I added Jacobea, “ oh, how I wish he were to come to our town: he 

■should <lie by the hand of my lover. He would obtain at least an earldom as a 
reward.” 

“ There is some doubt,” said Veronica, “ that your lover would eve^make you a 
countess, for he has hardly spirit enough for such art heroic deed. Mine would; I 
should ou4y have to make a sign, and he w'ould take his‘sword and fell the Wintef 
King to*tlie earth ; and then the (“arldom would betaken from under your very nose.” 

“ Do not boast so loudly both of you,” .said Francisca. “ My love is the bravest 
of Till; luvcju' not already been in battle, and is he not a captain ? And, w'ere I to 
order him to hew down the (iraud Turk upon his throne, he w'ould obey; don’t be 
too .sure of your earldom.” 

Whilst the three maidens were fighting about the earldom a sudden trampling of 
horses was lu:ard in the street coming from the gateway towards them. They all 
flew to the window, 'fhe weather was dreadful, the rain fell in torrents from all the 
roof's and channels, the wind blew' and dashed the rain against the houses and 
windows. 

“ (Jracioiis Heaven !” said Jaeoboa, “he who ti«\vel8 in such weather does not 
travel for Ids j)lea8ure.” 

“ Din! neeessity Timst urge him,” said ^'cronu'a. 

“ Or an evil conscionre,” added Fraiuisea. 

.At the sign of the Dragon, just opposite, thirteen horsemen drew up and hastily 
dismounted; twelve remainetl with their horses, the thirteenth, who was dressed in 
wiiite, wont into the inn. The host and his servants quickly made their appearance; 
the horses w'ere led away to the stabhrs, their master.^ enten*d the inn. In spite of 
the rain a crowd eolhicted in the street to see the horses and riders. T’he finest horse 
belong(‘d to the white kidght: it w'us u snow-white steed w’ith costly trappings. 

“ What if that shouhl l)o the Winter King!” cried the three m.aidens, as in the 
first nuuuent tlu'y t,urn»-d from the. window ami looked at each other wdlli wondering 
eyes. 1 lurried stejis were on the stairs, and in came the three lovers. “Do you 
know,” cried one of them, “ that the runaway King is within our walls 

“ That would be a prize worth taking,” said the second. 

“ Anguish is ^tainted in the fiice of tin* tall thin man in white,” Siiid the third. 

A thrill of’joy passed through the maidens’ hearts ; they ri-garded each otlier with 
sieady and impiiring looks; it seemed as if they spoke to one another with their 
fi.vetl and staring (*ycs, and as if they understood <*ach other. Suddenly they seized 
each otlier’s hands, and crii*d, “So h't it be; all three together and undivided.” 
They then li't go tiieir hands and each turned to her lover. 

V(?ronieii spcckc* tcc hers ; “ If my lover lots the Winter King leave these walls 
alive, sooner will I become the Winter King’s mistress tliau my lover’s true and law¬ 
ful wife. 8o help nn.* 1 le4iven, and the saints.” * 

Francisca .spoke to hcis : “ If my lover lets the Winter King outlive this night, 
i.itlu’V will J kiss death itself than my lover’s lips. In vain stiall he wait for our 
wedding day. So hel]» iile Heaven and tlif* saints.” 

.laeobi a si)oke to he: s :c “ The key of my bridal chamber is lost now and for ever 
if to-monow the loved one*-' of my heart brings me not his sword red with tlie blood 
of flu* Winter King.” 

’i’he three lovers were panic struck, bul^quickly recovered themselves as they saw 
the three lm*ly maidens, more charming than ever, standing before them and wait¬ 
ing for an answ’er. None w-ished to be behind; each wished to be the foremost to 
prove by bis prowess the ardoifV of his love, 

'I'hey k’ok leave of tlicir fair brides, who now sat rejoicing together, iatd%lketl of 
ilic ev<'rla>tiug renow’n of their lovers, of their courage and tenderness, of the earldrvoa, 
ijnd how' they would divide it amongst themselves. The three youngntenThowever, 

I oufened with each other, w’ent immediately into the inn of the Dragon, c'alled for 
thiniv. asked, in the course of conver.nation, all particulars about the strangers, 
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which Enight be the King, and where yit slept, and wh<!thor ho had a handsome 
chamber. They were, however, well acquainted with every ccirner of the house, and 
they sat carousing to a late hour of the night. 

Before daybreak twelve of the strangers rode* aw^iy in hasU*, and in the midst of 
wind gnu ram. The thirteenth lay dead in his bed, weltering in his blaod. He 
ha^ three deaUi-wounds. No one could say who he was, hut the host affirmed he 
was not the king; and be was right, for the Winter King, as Is well known,reached 
^llanir in safety, and lived for many a year. The l>ean Guest was buried on the * 
uMte day, but not in the churchyard, nor in consecrated ground, amongst the bones 
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of Catholic Christians, but, as a «usj>eote<l heretic, in the shambles, without priest or 
prayer. 

Anxiously, meanwliile, did the thVee brides await the arrival of their lovers, that 
they might give ;hem a sweet reward ; but they came not. 'Fhey sent to seek them 
in (!vcry street and house, but no one had seen them since the previous midnight; 
nor could the host, his wife, his men or maids, tell when they had |:one nor whaf 
had become of them, i’hen did the poor maidens reproach themselves bitterly, and 
w<'pt day and night, and repented the criminal comihands which they had ^vfcn 
such tivie and gallant men. The charming Jact/bea secretly grieved the most, for 
she had been th(! first to propose to her companions this terrible design upon the 

inter iiang’s life Two day.s had passed since the fatal night, a third was nearly 
gone, and neither the hiides nor their s/irrowing parents knew aught of the fate of 
the three young men. 

A knock came to Jacobea’s door ; a strange and noble-looking man entered, and 
asked for the maiden, who sat weeping near her hither and mother. The stranger 
handed her a letter, Avhich, on his way, he had received from a young man and pro- 
miri'd to deliver. Oh how joyfully did Jacobea start I the letter was from her lover, 
liut it wa.s nearly dark; the mother hastened out and brought two lighted lamps in 
order to read the loiter, and also to see the stranger better. lie was a man of about 
thirty years of age, a tall ihin figure, drc.ssod entirely in black, and after the fasliion 
of those days: a large hat and plume of black feathers, black doublet with deep 
falling lace collar, black under garments, and wide boots; bv his side a sword, the 
handle of udiich was richly ornamented with gold, pearls, and precious stones. He 
ivoi’c rings of sparkling jewels, which rt'flccted various lights. His co^untenance 
was regular and noble, and, in spite of the fire of his eye, of an ashy paleness; and 
his black dress made liim l^iok still jialer. lie sat down, and the father, by the light 
of th(' lamp, read aloud:—“ W'e have hit the wrong person; therefore, beloved one, 
farewell, since 1 have lost the key to yopr bridal chamber. I go to join in the war 
against Jlohcmia, and to seek anotlior bride who will not require from her lover a blood- 
rod sword. 1'akc comfort as I do. 1 send you back your ring.” The ring fell out 
of the letter. When Jacobea heard this read, she fell into a swoon, and she wept 
and cursed her faithless lover. 

'riie lather and mother comforted their unhappy child, and the stranger spoke 
kindly to her:—Had 1 known that the wretch was making me the bearer of such 
despair, as surely as my name is Count of (inives, so surely would I have given him 
a ble.ssing with my sword. Dry your lovely eyes, fair lady; one of those pearly 
tears that falls upon vour rosy cheek is enough to extinguish the flame of your 
love.” 

lJut Jacobea could not leave off weeping. At lengtli the count took his leave, but 
itskoil permission to visit tlie fair sufferer on the following day. 

He kept his word and came, and when lie was alone with Jacobea he said, “ I 
have not been able to sleep the whole night; the remembrance of your"beauty and 
your tears was ever before mo: you owe me at least one smile, that my cheeks, pale 
from want ot‘ sleep, may again recover their colour.” 

“ How can I smile said Jacobea; “ has he not sent me back my ring? ha.s he 
not turned his heart fronv me 

'riu‘ count took the ring'.ind flung it out of the window. ** Away with the ring!” 
cried he; “how gladly would I repbee it with a better!” and he laid before 
her on the table the handsomest ring aibvngst those he wore: ** how gladly replace 
it Mifh all these; and upon each hangs a noble inheritance!” 

Jacobea blushed. She pushed the brilliant ring from her. ** Bo not so cmel,” 
said thi' count; “ for, having ohcc^seen you, I can never forget you. If jjpur lover 
has despised you, despise him in return: this is sweet revenge. My heart apd title 
lie at your feet.” « 

Jacobea would not even listen to him; but still she thought in her heast that the 
count was right nliout the revenge, and the faithless one must be forgotten. They 
conversed much together. 'I'he count’s conversation was modest and interesting 
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certainly was not so handsome as the lost lover,—his face was too pale and ghastly; 
still, when he conversed agreeably, hi.s colour was soon forgotten; and, as there is a 
time for all things, Jacobea at length ceased to MScep, and ootild not help occasionally 
smiling at the jests of the count. * 

The presence of the rich lord in Herbesheim soon btjcanie generally known in tlu) 
town, for he htd handsornely-dresscd ser^ aiits, and spent much money ; it was also 
known to every one that he hacf brought Jacobea a letter frtnn the vanished bride- 
groeftn. As soon as Veronica and Francisca heard this tliey hastened to their friend, 
and asked if the noble count hap^jcuod to know anything of the other awl 
begged of her to make inquiries about it. 

Jacobea did so ; and the count said he w'ould himself visit the sorrowing fsiondtrlh 
order to judge from their description who their lovers were. Jacobea thanked him 
sincerely ; she did so with the mor<^ graciousness, for she had n*flected a good deal 
when alone by night, looked often at the ring, an<l thought, “ I. have but to stretch 

• out my hand and lay hold of the earldom witliout being obliged to divide it with 
Veronica and Francisca ; thus, after aU, tin* act of my faithless lover will have made 
me a countess.” And she showed her j)arciits the jewel which the count had left 
upon the table, recounted all iiis honourable ])roposal.s, and told all she knew of 
his extensive possessions. Her parents were much amazed, and for a 'long time 
coul^ not belic've it. When, however, the rouut returned, and modestly begged 
that they would permit their fair daughter to honour a trifle he hail Imnignt her l)y 
wearing it with her Sunday dress, and drew out of a costly casket a diamond cross 
and a necklace of seven rows of pearls, they did give credit to it. 'I’lu* father and 
mother then took counsel together, and said, “This son-in-law suits tis well, we 
must not let him escape.” 'J'hey talked much to their daughter about it, left her 
much aloiH* in the room witli the count, and entertained him M'ith tit-bits and choice 
W’iiie to a late liour at night, lie, however, accepted nothing witliout making a 
suitable return, and the paretils rejoiced in his heatitiful presents. Jocobearejoli-cd, 
too, in her own mind at tliought ol’the envy ami admiration she should excite in the 
whole town as Countess of Graves, and re.s|>oiulc-d more graciously to the warmth of 
her new lover. 

He, however, was a false knave: for when he saw \'eronica he found her more 
beautiful than the lovely Jacobea; and when at length he beheld the fair-haired 
Francisca, the other two were actually ugly in his cyos. But lie tohl jiretty nearly 
the same tide to both the fair-liaired Francisca and the raven-haired Veronica (hut 
privately to each) concerning their lovers: that he had on his way int't with the 
three young men in an inn, seated M'lth M’ell-filled goblets, and jesting freely with 
two young girls ; they were all about to set out for Bohemia to join tin* army there;; 
the girls were to accompany them. On discovering, in the course of conversation, 
that his wav lay through tlie village of IHrbcsheim, one had charged Jiiin with » 
letter to Jacobea, and begged of him to deliver it; tlie other two had laughed and 

* said, We tfire much more agreeably engagcil with thcay merry damsels than writing 

letters to our lady loves ; but, if you will be at the trouble of doing us a service, tell 
them we had .«tct out for Bohemia on account of a wicked deed jicrpetrated by their 
orders, and instead of a letter we send theip the rings which \hey gave us a.s a pledge 
of faith. When they find a man whose finger it will fit better tlian it does ours, let 
him console them.” • 

The count had already assured Veronica t^it tlffc ring fitted him admirably; but he 
found that Francisca’sring was made exclusnely fuii; him. He soothed and comforted 
each, and asked her if a lover was worth such tears who could, in so flagrant a 
manlier, abandon his love, and, seated by the side of an unworthy rival, fling away 
heart and ring ? lie played his part as well witli «iacli*as he had done with Jacobea, 
and fin§Uy succeeded in consoling each : he made preseuts to each, oflfered^to eafdi 
^ his and title, and each and all soon grew accustomed to hi.s pallid countenance, 
•lire thre» friends meanwhile kept their proceedings with the count a profound 
secret from one antrtber; for each feared lest the other might spread her nets to catch 
th^wealthy suitor, 'iliey no longer visited each other as they used to do, and were 
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uneasy when they learned by accident 
that the count kept up his acquaintance 
with the others. Each, jealous of the 
other, wished to surpass the other; com¬ 
menced by permitting the tender atten¬ 
tions of the count, and finally answered 
them. In order the more securely to en¬ 
slave the lover. No one more thoroughly 
rejoiced in this jealousy than the fickle 
count; for through its means he was 
enabled in a shorter time to acquire a 
greater influence over the three beau¬ 
ties. True, he swore to e;ich by all that 
was sacred that he thought the other 
two ugly and silly, but that, for civility’s . 
sake, he was obliged, from time to time, 
to visit them. But very soon this pre¬ 
tence ceased to avail him ; and, as each 
exacted from him, as a proof of 
of his love, that he should cntirely*give 
up the other two, he found himself in a 
great dilemma; and on his part he in¬ 
sisted upon a formal betrothal and ex¬ 
change of rings in presence of their 
parents, and after this an hour’s inter¬ 
view during the silence of the night, 
when, alone and undisturbed, the lovcw 
might talk over the wedding, the journey, 
and the arrangements to be made in the 
baronial castle. Each of the three beau¬ 
ties agreed to these conditions, and scaled 
their promise with a kiss; but, in giving 
the kiss, each said, “ Dear count, why 
do you look so pale? leave oflT that black 
dress, which only increases your pale¬ 
ness.” But he always replied, “ I wear 
black in order to fulfil a vow; on my 
wedding-day I shall appear red and 
white, dear love, like your own cheeks.” 

The betrothal with each took place 
on the same day, and when it grew dark 
he glided into each of their Cambers; 
this took place on the same night. The 
next morning, as the maidens slept too 
long, their parents went to w'aken them. 
There lay each fair virgin icy cold in her 
bed, ber neck twisted round, her face 
turned towards her back. 

A cry of murder burst from the three 
housesuirough the streets; the people all 
ran terrified together; the cry of murder 
resounded everywhere, and, as suspicion 
fell upon the Count ofGraves, the crowd 
collected before the Dragon Inn, an4) the 
town-major and the halberdiers pushed 
their way into it. The host within was 
complaiiung loudly: his guest had dinip- 
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{ >earcd and with him all hk servants, and no one had seen them go forth; all his 
uggage, great as the quantity had been, was gone, and yet no one had carried it 
away; all the noble steeds hud disappeared iiem the welbseoured stable, and no 
one in the streets, not even the watchmen at the gates, had hcar^ tliem pass; the 
people were terrified, and every one who passed the houses of the three unfortunate 
brides made the sign of the cross and blessed themselves; within was weeping and 
wailing, and one most remarkable chcumstance was, that allsthe Costly presents and 
splendid bridal dresses which ibe Count had presented them with, the pearl necklaces, 
brilliant rings, and diamond crosses^ were nowhere to be found. ^ 

But a small funeral procession, and all wrap]>ed in black mantles, followed the 
coffins of the three virgins out of the gates; and when the coffins were laid j^owmcl 
the chmehyard of St. Sibald’s Church, and the burial service was about to commence, 
a tall man, whom nobody had hitherto remarked, was seen to w'alk away from the 
procession, and as they looked after him all were struck with amazement to see that, 
^ whereas he had hitherto appeared in deep black, he now suddenly became all white; 
and there appeared three red spots upon his white doublet, and the blood trickled 
visibly downwards over the front of the doublet; and the tall white man walked 
towards the shambles. 



/ • 


“ Holy virgin,** medaimed the host of the Dragon, “ that is the Dead Guest whom, 
one-dhd>twenty days ago, we interred yonder.** All who were in die churchyard were 
seized witjt terror, and fled affidghted with all speed frbm the spot; a hurricane, with 
snow suad rain, pursued them. Three days and three nights the coffins remained 
unbvried, stmidiag by the open graves. 

• The atjfiiorities ordered at length that they should be buried; and their parents 
ofi^ed a considerable sum to three stout men, if they would render this last service 
ofTOve. What was the astonishment of these men, when they lifted up the coffins, to 
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find thoiii a$ light as though they were empty, and yet the lids were all*£rmly naUed 
down. One took courage and brought a hammer and a chisel, while another ran to 
call (he preacher and the chaplain. *When the coffins were opened they were found 
(juite empty—neither cusdiion nor winding sheet within; and the empty coffins were 
placed in the ground. 

Here Waldrick paused. There was a dead silence in the room, the candles 
burned dimly andthrorv a faint kind of twilight over tlie listeners. The men sat 
and sto<^d around with an earnest air. The young# women had imperceptibly 
drawn^ their chairs clo.ser together; the elder Qne.s still seemed to listen long after 
Waldnck had ceased to speak, and sat with lengthened faces, their hands folocd in 
tlrr:- laps. 

“ Above all things, snuff the candles,” cried Herr Jlantes, “ and let some one 
speak that I may licar a warm human voice, otherwise I must run away; this 
diaholic.'d stuff makes one shudder.” Ail seemed to agree in their hearts to this. 
'I’hcy ran to the candles, they stood up, refreshments were brought in ; they seemed , 
to take plcjisure in talking loud and laughing Joud, and ridiculing the fear that each 
had observed in his neighb«>ur, but which none were willing to confess. ITiey 
called the h'gend of the Dead Guest the maddest faiiy tale that the fancy of a 
foolish nurse had ever given birth to; and thought that, if Mrs. lladcliffe or Lord 
llyroii had known of it, the world might have had reason to expect from them a 
masterpiece of the terrific school. 

As soon, however, as the commandant had rested from the fiitigue of talking and 
from that of listening, there was a general request for the second part of the legend, 
or the history of the second apparition of the Dead Guest; and, without waiting to 
Imar w'hether he would comply, they seated themselves in a semicircle rflund him. 
When at length he took his scat all eyes were turned towards him with a fearful 
curiosity. 

The girls at once drew their chairs close together and formed a group; the matrons 
imitated their example, and once more a general silence prevailed. 



FATES. 


N the Ocean of this World, 

Some, with all their sails unfurl’d. 

Voyage safe in sun and cloud, 

Be the winds or low or loud: 

And but coil their tackle brave 

In the haven of the grave. ^ 

Others in mid course are tost, 

Dash’d, upon a desert coast. 

Where they famish'd are, and wait 
Palely for th^ touch of Fate ; 
lia]>py if, while life remains, 

Wreckers come and smash their bnuns. 

* 

Others, ah^'r tempest suffer’d. 

In some chdnce-bark, kindness-proffer’d. 

Reach at last a common port. 

Commerced and of dense resort; 

Strangcr’d there, and left to die 
Of their shipwreck’s memory. 

Thomxs WxDB.e 
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THE BOY OF THE MOUNTAIN. 

• , » * 

(from THK GERMAN OF OTII.AM).) 


BHKPHKKD boy 

Ou the moifatuiu nm I: 

I BCC over turret, I see over town ; 

1 catch the gleam 
Of the Kun's first beam, 

With me be Ways longt'st before he goes down: 

Fur 1 am tlie Boy of the Mountain ! 


• n. 

To tlie river's home. 

In the rock, I come. 

Drink fresh from the founhiin—no goblet for me ; 

And as onward it goes, 

WTicrc faster it flows, 

We wrestle together—brave playmates are we. 

For 1 urn the Boy of the Mountain ! 

111 . 

Up the mountain side 
(My own, m/ pride) 

ITic whirlwinds circle and hurry along; 

'fliey roar aloud 
From the tempest cloud. 

But above the hurtle is heard the song— 

" I am the Boy of the Mountain !’ 


IV. 

Tlic lightning and thunder 
They pass me under, 

While I stand high in the blue up there; 

Like friends I know thciy, 

And call unto tliem. 

My father's home in the valley to sjjare— 

For 1 am the B«y of the Mountiun 


Once was s^nde^ well 
The alaruni^ll, 

And the beacon fires blazed many and strong; 

Then down I leapt. 

In the ranks I stepk, ■ 

And swung my sword and sang my song— « 

“ I am the Boy n the Mountmn!” 

S. F. A. 
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My dear Datxjleish, i* *_; T 

I AM induced to send you a short account of a trip i 
lately made into the interior from Wandroopore, more 
particulai'ly as 1 was so fortunate not only to be one 
of a party at a tiger shikar (hunt), but did anally 
knock over'more than one of those formidable brutes 
myself. The object of my journey was of a poli¬ 
tical, character, and, as it does not do to tell tmes out 
of schooL I shall not here mention particulars- 
Suffice it, then, to state that I had to leave my own 
station and visit a part of &e country upwards of a 
hundred miles distant. Accustomed as you «Ue in 
England to your rapid transit by railways, ijnd Iivmg 
as you do in anticipation of aerial machines being 
brought to sufficient perfection to admit of your 
coming ov« and taking your tiffin (luncheon) 
in Bombay, and returning to dine at jfout dub tn 
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London at seven o’clock of the same day, the idea of a journey of a hundred 
miles seems but trifling; but, let me tell you, in some parts of India it is no 
joke: of this you will be better able to judge as I proceed. The part of the 
country where I am located is one which has out seldom been honoured by the 
presence of the Governor, members of Council, or any of the big-ieigs of the Presi¬ 
dency, conseqijjBntly the roads are perfectly primitive in their construction—that is 
to s^, they remain in much aboi\t the same condition as th^ w^rc in the days of 
the Great Mogul called Baber, and, as far as 1 can see, tliey arc likely to continue so. 

The portion of the countfy I had to traverse was, for the first thirty »r for^ 
miles, highly cultivated. There -^ere acres of cotton plants, a variety dif¬ 
ferent kinds of grain peculiar to tropical climates, and a plentiful sprinkling of 
sugar-cane, the brilliant fresh green of which forms such a contrast to almost'Pt^l^ 
other species of vegetation. Although the (Country is thickly studded with villt^es 
and small towns, still Kuropeans find difficulty in procuring supplies. Fowls, sheep, 
milk, eggs, and indiflerent butter can readily be obtained, but the traveller has to 
•take every other necessary or luxury with him; I was, therefore, obliged to pack up 
tea, sugar, coffee, wines, beer, soda-walfcr, brandy, flour, bread, biscuit, and even two 
casks of water, and a variety of oilier articles, for a month’s consumption, the term of 
my absence being uncertain. My travelling equipage consisted of a common cart or 
van, upwards of six feet long by two and a half or tnrec feet broad, on two wheels, 

' ''ithout any springs. In the bottom of this cart was a well, sufliciently capacious to 
hoi;S about three or four dozens of beer or other liquids. A thick layer of straw or 
hay. Ws«' first laid in the cart, upon which was placed my bedding and pillows, some 
of tV^ter made of the same length as the cart, so as to fit against its sides; a frame- 
wo’^kQjjBbamboos was arched over the top, and covered first with canvas, over which 
Yaa ^Second covering of wax-cloth, in case of rain; these coverings were made to 
open and fasten at the ends and sides of the vehicle in such a manner as to admit or 
exclude the air. Two tents with usual accompaniments, one a single-poled subal¬ 
tern’s tent, and the other a bechovah'or beychuba, a species of tent which is very 
commodious, the top being supported at the four corners, instead of having a pole in 
the centre; these tents Were placed on camels. A camp-bedstead, two chairs, a 
camp-table, carpets, and other indispcnsablcs, including my wearing apparel, kitchen 
apparatus, &c., were placed in carta. My retinue consisted of my servant—a kind of 
jack of all trades, a cook, a water-carrier, two syces or horsekeepers with my two 
nags, four Lascars or boatmen to jiitch and attend to the tents, and eight or ten 
peons * as a guard. 

I quitted Wandroopore at night, having previously dined, and started in my cart, 
which was drawn by a pair of fine large (iuzerat bullocks. It being dark I was 
attended by a mussaul or link-bearer. At first starting the motion of the cart, the 
road being level, M'as pretty tolerable; but as we proceeded and got outside the town 
walls 1 began to experience some of the ups and dowus of life in the shape of bumps 
• and thumps^and, had 1 not been provided with plenty of bedding and pillows, I should 
have sufiered most severely. The road, if such it may be called, was cut up into 
deep .undulating furrows or ruts. Frequently the cart, owing to the inequality of the 
ground, was at an angle of forty-five degrees, one wheel being elevated and the other 
depressed, and my followers w'ere obliged to support it oh one side to prevent it 
from taming over. In this disagreeable and really startkog manner 1. travelled 
all night, progressing or rather creeping along at the rdtc of about two miles per 
hour. £very time 1 endeavoured to sleep Lwas*awakencd with shocks as severe as 
those experienced from a galvanic battery, "^r from grasping the electric eeL We 
croraed die rocky beds of two or three rivers, which being covered with muddy 
wateT, sufficiently shaliow to admit of carts crossing, and being left in the state in 
which Nature formed them, the jolting was almost ifitolerablc; and I really felt as 
thouglMt would have been a comfort to have had no bowels at all, so severe was the 

, * ^Clie teas peon sppUoi to s detoq^tion of sensals employed by nearly all claMes la India. Iliair 
geMMlduMMaMtoaetasaMMeagendutingthc dayaad ugnacdsatnight. The ptivatN in ths polios 
co^ are sailed peona. 
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tli'5ciitlin<- to wkioh thoy "W'orc subjected. At seven o’clock in the morning we arrived 
at tb(; kusba or chief town of tlic district, distant about eighteen miles from the place 
b om which 1 liad started. My cart lyas driven through large gates into a quadrangle^ 
siirrouuded by walls twelve or fourteen feet high. On alighting I was shown into a 
l)uildiug which dvcrliung the gates alluded to. I felt as though 1 had been beaten 
all over with sticks ; eveiy bone in my body ached again. Having jjnansiged with 
sfmie difficulty to s^ceiw;! a ffight of stairs, I I'ound two roomy apartments, the floors 
of wliicli had reci'nllj' la^en rubbt'd over with a pvcjmralion of cow-dung. A most 
atrocious smell assailed my ollaetorif’s, which 1 found to proceed from numbers of 
bats that T saw clinging to the bare rafters of the roof. Having taken a bath and 
1 did ample justice to the breakfast my servants had prepared for me. After 
breaklasl a jn-oii brought up a lurg(> brass salver containing fruit, such as plantains, 
almonds and raisins, and a small qiiajitily of sugar-candy, as a presimt to me from 
the matiilutdar, v illi a message, slating that, when I had leisure, he would call on 
me to jiay his respects. Tlie mamlutdar is a native officer, who, under the collector 
and magistral 0 ol the i)roviu<:e, has tht' collection of the revenue and the superin- 
U’lideiiee <jf the police of the district. These officers are mostly selected on account 
of siij)erjor iuteUigt'iu-e and length of servitude in the revenue department of the 
state. J he man who now wmtc'd uiani me was a Hindoo, of prepossessing appear- 
.ance and address; he iafornied me that he Imd hetne apprised of my apjuoueh by the 
colleetor, and w'as p] ('part'd to render me cvt'rv assistance in liis power. All that I 
retjuij'ed was a change of hullocks tor my carts and a guide for the next stage of my 
journey ,* llie&e w'cj-e ready. I learned that the rooms I was occTip 3 dng were intended 
lor llm accomniodalion of the ('.ollector or his assistants when tht'y make their annual 
lour of duty to eollect the revenue and perform lli<*ir magisterial duties. T'he 
(piadrangle also coiitaiued a building, in wdiieh the cutelierie or office of the niam- 
lutdar is held, and in tvhich is tlie treasury, to protect which a guard of |,>olice peons 
is stationed; tliere is also acc'onunodation for tjie mamlutdar and for the guard, with 
good stabling for sin oral horses and bulhxks. To rest my servants and horses, and 
to avoid the heat ot the sun, 1 remained at the kusba until near sixnsct, when I 
resunu'd my jourjK’V, and, tiavelling «U night, by daylight 1 had reached a place 
upv. ards ol forty miles from my station. I had now arrived at the kusba of a district 
out ol the Jiritish territory, belonging to one of the few ntitive princes still holding 
indt'pc'iident st.ales. llavijig examined the aeeommodatiou at the thannah or 
cuteherk, wliieb 1 found in a most dihqndatcd state, I resolved to pitch tny tents, 
and accordingly selected a shadj' site under some mango trees. My tents W'ere 
(juiclvly pitchc'd. Having heard that the neighbouring jungles abounded in large 
gaine, 1 took my gun, and, aecomjxanied bj' a guide, two or three of my peons, and 
ball-a-dozcn villagers, 1 started oil in search of sport. T’hc tents had been pitched in 
a nxost romantie-looking place on the banks of a rocky river, the bed of which was 
dry in ixails, and here and there a large sheet of clear water, edged with patches of 
high grass and tamarisk, conti-asted with the dark rocky masses of the |lry portions, 
mid added much to the beauty of the scene. Tlie banks on either side were high. 



ry description of foliage _ 

leaves of the hrab—a sjiecics of palm, Phcrc the feathcrv branches of the date; in 
}>lac(.'s the dgantic leaves'of the tjCak tree contrasted with the smaller foliage of a 
hundred other trees ; but not the least bcautifttl was the graceful bamboo, shooting 
and tapci-ing up in clusters forty and fifty feet high. A variety of paroquets and 
other birds, gay hi pluinage but sadly delicient in melody of voice, contributed to the 
beauty of the scene, while gimps of monkeys were disporting in the most anritsing 
niainu'v. Several spots had been cleared away for cultivation, and we%8 planted 
chiefly wiih sugar-cane, the beautiful vetdure of which contrasted with tha darker 
fants ol mostly all the other trees, bearing as they did all the hues which a*c in 
EiilroiJc so justly entitled autumnal. \ 

As my principal olijoct was to shoot deer, t had equipped myfwslf in very ^rlc 
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snnff-colonred clothes, having my hat covered witli cloth of the same colour. This 
was necessary, as the deer are very <juick-sighted, and vrould take instant alarm at the 
approach of anything white, which is the iisunl s:olour of apparel in India. Our path 
at first lay along the hanks of the river, where we saw so many jungle fowl, painted 
partridges, and peafowl, that I almost regretted I had not brought my fowling-piece 
with rac ; aijd, had it not been for the certainty of frightening the deer, I should 
almost have been tempted to fire at the peafowl with my rifit. We Po»m struck into 
a npw path which took us lys’ay from the river. After walking about luilf a mUe tilt' 
tricks and fresh dung of deer on the ground announced the vicinity^of these 
animals; and my guide, with gi'cat feoraplaoency, pointed out the trunks of on? or two 
trees, the bark of which had lately been rubbed ofl’ by the horns of deer. Vep^'aaon 
after this, coming to an open space, w'e saw, at a considerable distance olf, a herd 
of about twenty of those beautiful creature?), the spotted <leer, Ciiilod by the natives 
cheethul. The gtiide now beckoned to the followers to lie down, and for mo to 
follow him with one man only, w’ho was a klnnomedan. We made a considerable 
circuit, slinking along as silently as possible through the thickest parts of the jungle. 
At length my guide stopped short, and, on my coming close to him, I saw the whole 
herd gazing intently towards the spot where we W'orc. No time was to bo lost ; I 
raised my gun and, selecting one whose shoulder presented a good mark, fired; the 
beautiful creature hounded high into the air and lell lifeless; the rest of the herd 
vanished with the rapidity of Hglitning. As soon as I had fired, the Mahomedan 
took out his knife and, repeating the bi.smlllah, * cut the animal’s throat. The rest 
of my followers soon came up, and, leaving t wo of them in charge of the slain animal, 
I proceeded in quest of more. After scouring the jungle lor upwai'ds of an hour 
w'llhout soeing any more deer, and the sun having become powerful, I returned to 
my tent, my men carrying the carcass. After my usual bath 1 breakfasted, and then 
superintended the skinning and cutting up of the deer; the venison, with the excep¬ 
tion of a small piece, I distributed amongst my men. As the sun approached the 
meridian, the temperature in the tents became very high, and would have been intole¬ 
rable had it not been for the artificial cofdness produced by mats or sht^cks, made of a 
scented grass called kuskccs, which u'cre h«ng up at the <loors and kei)t constantly 
wetted by my pucealco or water-carrier; as it was, the thermometer stood at 100 deg. 
insitle the tents. At three o’clock p.m. if b(‘came much cooler, an<l I went out with my 
fowling-piece, and, having heard some p:u'ti‘ldges willing from the bed of the river, J 
took six of the villagers with sticks to beatf the cover. 1 rode on horseback to some 
distance, when, having selected a narrowstrip of thick and high grass, and Itaving placed 
mjr men so as to stretch aci’oss it, I disimoinitcd and stationed myself at their right 
extreme, clear of tho cover, as I fancied the birds would fiy in that direction, and, 
should I kill or wound any of them, there would he a better chance of finding tliom 
than were they to fall into the cover. I must he rather particular in describing the 
locality so as to make you fully comprehend tlic nature of the adventure 1 here tex- 
perienwd. , The piece of cover, then, ivas in the shapi; of a tongue having ^ater on 
either side, and terminating abruptly in water from tiirfte to four feet in depth; it was 
not more than ten yards broad, and about a hundred yards long, 'j’hc gram was so 
h^h that 1 could only see the heads of the men and their iirms as they raised their 
sdeks to beat the cover. After having gohe a short distance without seeing a single 
bird, I thought it was very strange; howevd^, I consoled i^Self with the idea that 3ie 
birds had all ran to the end of the cover, and th«^ 1 should get some fine shots there. 
At lengil],, just before we reached the end, 1 heard a tremendous growl, ahd a cry of 
** Baug I bang f tiger J tiger 1’* was raised by the beaters. In an instant two of the men 
were «^ck to the ground, the brute having made a blow at one of them which l^e- 
rateo the flesh from the elbow to the wrist in a shpckipg manner, felling him to the 
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earth, Hew upon the back of the other man, and buried his fangs into ^ back 
between the snoulders, forcing him to the ground upon his face. At this juncture 
one of the other beaters, whether from extreme terror or from the impulse of courage, 
belaboured the brute on his back with such vigour that he quitted his hold and 
sneaked away. All this occurred in a much shorter space of time than 1 can describe 
it in; and, although in his’rctrcat the animal passed within three feet ofrme, the cover 
was so thick that I "oniji'caught a glimpse of him. My first impulse was to fire, but 
recollecting that I was only loaded with small shot, and not being able to see the brute 
distinctly, I luckily refrained; I say luckily, for had I fired the chances are that I 
should* nave had the furious animal upon me,'‘and should, doubtless, have been 
scchtfisly injur(;d or killed in the encounter. The brute I subsequently ascer¬ 
tains W£us a large panther, and had merely retreated to about the centre of the 
cover, where he had squatted down. I ifow' held a consultation as to what was best 
to be done with the wounded men. . The poor fellows, although so sadly injured, 
had got up and were able to stand without any assistance. 1 recommended their 
wading tltrough the w^atcr, and soon had the satisfaction of seeing them safe on the 
bank of the river. Under tlio circumstances, had I been supplied witli bullets, I 
should have thought nothing of facing the panther, but, unfortunately, I had uotliing 
but small shot; and none but a madman, in my opinion, would venture to face even 
a panther without having his gun loaded with ball. 'Having seen my wounded safe, 
I commenced retracing my steps, 1 -n’ldked first with my fowling-piece ready to fire 
in an instant, and, by keeping at the edge of the cover close to the water, the men 
following me in single file, wo contiived to get clear nut without again meeting our 
grim adversary. On getting out of the cover I found my horse quite frantic, having 
smelt the panther, and it w'as not until we had removed to some distimct that he 
could be pacified. I now returned to my tents and dined, after which the tents were 
struck, and, all things being ready, at sunset I re.^fumc'd my journey. You may feel 
surprised that 1 did not endeavour to destroy the panther; my answer is as I liave 
before staled, that I consider it doAvnright insanity to seek an encounter with such 
powerful brutes on foot, more particularly single banded. Had there been any 
other European on the spot, I might have been induced to raise the Avhole population 
of the town and have tried our luck, but it would have been, in my opinion, a most 
foolhardy luuh'rtaking; and as for trusting to the co-operation of the natives, that 
would have been greater madness still, although I must in justice say that occasion¬ 
ally instances occur in Avhich the natives display as much much courage as Europeans. 
'I'he panther and leopard tribe, although not so large or so pow'erful as the royal tiger, 
are much more active anti equrdly as fierce, and would scratch and tear a man to 
pieces in a very short space of time. Ihider these circumstances you will agree with 
me that discretion was the better part of valour. When we started the moon was 
above the horizon, and an hour or two elapsed before it became necessary to light 
the torches. We had now quitted the level plain, and had got into an undu¬ 
lating country with rocky ground, and the jolting of the cart became qvite terrific. 
As for sleeping, it was entirelyont of the question; so 1 occasionally got out and walked, 
or rode on horseback, and, by dint of smoking cigars at iutcrvaJjs, managed to get 
through the night. At Jength the day dawned, and 1 ordered a halt to prepare 
coffee, hly servant had procured a bottle*’of milk on the previous evening, and had 
tied it to my travelling eftrt to be ready fi>r my use in the morning; but it was found 
that the jolting it had susbiined dpring the night had completely churned it into 
butter: this will convesy to your mind at once the nature of the discipline I had suf¬ 
fered in mv ctirt. Having taken a cup of coffee and a biscuit, and my men having 
refreshed themselves at a river in the vicinity, we resumed our journey; I lighted a 
cigar and mounted on horsebtick. At eight o’clock, having come to some eligible 
ground, the tents were pitched, and w'e remained tiiere until daylight «the next 
morning to give my people and the horses rest. At length we reached the Ghauts, * 

* The two ranges of mountains exOmding parallel with the Malabar and Coromandekoaafii arid atvled 
the Western and Eastern Ghauts; but the term Ghaut ia thS,genml dcsignaUon of all ilieuntaihous 
paasea throiiglmut Hindoostun. 
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and had a tremendous job to get the bsiggagc up to the top; ve were obliged to hire 
four extra bullocks for each cart, and even then it took a long time to ascend the 
steep mountain pass. So slow, indeed, was dur progress that I walked^ the whole 
way, and had ample leisure to admire the beautiful and wild sccjpeiy which mot my 
eye on every side. Having ascended the Ghauts the road became tolerably level 
again, and a*very marked (Ufference was perceptible in the temperature; taking ad¬ 
vantage of which, I travelled f>rincipally by day, halting fJorn tdeven o’clock until 
tlirec o’clock during the estreme heat, and again from sunset until sunris/j. In this 
manner, on the sixth day after leaving Wandroopore, I reached my destination.^ I 
found the gentlemen I had to meet encamped in tents on the banks of a beautiful 
rivulet, in a grove of mango trees, and my tents were quickly pitched anu)n^|ptr-iJfem. 
The scenery was very beautiful: there was a complete amphitlieatrc of hills around 
us, the summits of many of them assuming the most fantastic forms resembling 
castles and towers; here and there the hand of man had erected forts and temples, but 
they looked insignificant w'hen compared with Nature’s handicraft. The sides of 
some of the hills were covered with»trccs and underwood; others, again, presented 
nothing but dark frowning precipices, or a succession of rugged peaks gradually 
rising one above the other. 

You may judge liow plcascd^I was to find that the party 1 had joined was provided 
with elephants, and that a large party of natives had been sent out in quest of a tiger. 
The first day of mv arrival was paSsc-d in walking about near our camp, and in exa¬ 
mining the beautilul scenery which everywhere met our view. We dined at seven 
o’clock and retired to rest early, so as to be jirejiaicd for the fatigues of the next day, 
when, frpm the nature of the country, we anticipated at least moderate sport. The 
next morning, just as wc were about to sit down to breakfast, two horsemen rode into 
camp with the exciting intelligence that a tigress and two full-grown cubs were 
marked down and surrounded witliin two miles of camp. The elephants had had the 
howdahs placed ready on them early in the mommg, and they were immediately 
sent oflT witih one of tlfic horsemen—our ^ns, ammunition, &c., being placed in the 
howdahs. After swallowing* or rather bolting bnjakfast, such was our anxiety to 
start, our horses were brought, and wc were very soon in the field of action. We 
had three elephants, being one for each of the party. I must here enter into a full 
detail of all preliminary proceedings, so as to make you thoroughly comprehend all 
that occurred during tiiat morning. 1 remember, w'hen it was first intimated to me 
that I was to visit India, having heard the most extraordinary stories relative to 
tigers, and I was led to believe that every thicket swarmed with them. I had resided 
twenty years in India, and had travelled in all directions, without once meeting a tiger 
in a state of nature. It is true f have several times had my attendants alarmed when 
travelling by night, and have frequently had roy gun ready for an emergemy, but 
had never had the luck, good or bad, to meet with one. 1 merely mention this to let 
you understand that, however numerous tigers may have been all over India in 
former da^, they are not now so plentiful (its some oi^ my Cockney friends imagine) 
as partridges or hares are in England. 

The party I had joined were amply provided with every requisite for tiger- 
hontii^'. Their elephants were steady ^ind well trained,* and they had a band of 
about twenty of the most experienced shikarees (huntsmeji) iu the country. These 
shikarrees were all Bheels—men bom and bred in the bush, and liad been trained up 
under some of the most experienced Eoropeanatiger-killers (one of whom was now 
with ns), and had aci|uired extraordinary tact and fearlessness in finding these fero- 
cuma a^ cunning animals. The tiger, as you must be aware, seldom, unless dia- 
t^ed, leaves his lair or cover during the day, but sallies out at night in quest of 
his pre]^ From his weight he generally leaves She marks of his paws on the sand 
and g|;otaid where he tre«^, more pardcularly in cUmbing up the banks of rivers and 
rapines, when, making use of his powerful claws, the marks are more deep and 
dd^edl* It is by finding these mar^ on the ground that the shikarrees are enabled 
to track*the ti^r to his iw mr to any spot he may have diosen for his retreat. By * 
instant practice they can distingiush between old and recent marks. Fixing on 
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latter, they trace them up to the cover, and then, making a circuit, they examine 
the ground all round, and if no new marks are discovered leading from it, thev 
are ])i ( tty certain that the tiger or tigfers are within a given space ; they then climb 
up into trees and a/^rround tlic brute, and despatch horsemen (who arc always in 
attendance) to convey the intelligence to camp. The ravage committed by tigers 
amongst llicir cattle induces numbers of the villagers to volunteer ; add, in many 
cases, a small gratuity is'paid them for their services,'which are most useful in SUT' 
rounding tigers, as a loud cough or any kind of noise makes them slink back add 
prevents^ tiioir leaving cover. 1 would here remi^rk that smooth double-barrelled 
guns are preferable to rifles for tiger-shooting; the reason is that the brute should 
alwciyi?»If«is allowed to come up as close as pos.sible before fired at, even to the ele¬ 
phant’s trunk. At so short a distance the sights un a I'ifle, combined with the 
breatliing of the elephant which causes a considerable rise and fall in the howdah, 
are apt to disap]H>int the marksman. 

You must now", after this long digression, consider the tigers surrounded, and your 
humble servant mounted in the howdah witlu throe double-barrelled guns, the 
maliaut or conductor seated on the <'lfphant’s head, and a man with my ammunition 
behind me in the howdah ; a party of about a dozen horsemen stationed round the 
cov(^r to watch the tigers and point out their retreat should they break tlirough the 
cirglo. The three elephants being placed in line, with an interval of from tliirty to 
fifty yards between each, we cummenoed operations by moving into cover. A few 
minutes sufficed to convince us that tlie tigers had chosen what sportsmen style very 
stiff’ground for their retreat. Whilst riding on horseback to the spot the country 
appeanal to be pretty level, and merely covered with large-sized bashes; but when 
we got into eovt'r wc found it cut up in cveiw direction by deep rocky nullahs 
(ravines), each of whi<'li during the rains beeomc.s u watercourse, but in the hot 
s(!ason quite dry. Most of the ground was covered w'itli moderate-sized trees, with 
close underwood thickly interspersed with large prickly-pear bushes; the former, 
growing across from bank to bank of the ravinos, frequently met in the centre and formed 
quit(! ail arch. Occasionally a clear .spot was mot with, covered with rank grass and 
reeds, now burnt up h\ the sun. ()ur progress was but slow; the position of each 
of us was indieaUul to the others !)y the crashing of the boughs or trunks of the tre^s 
ns the elepliants forced tlu'in down with their trunks or by leaning against them. 
At times we were a eonsidcrubh' distance from each other. I occasionally had to 
make use of a hatchet to extricate myself from the foliage and small branches, which 
threatened tt> scratch my eyes out. At length, as I was approaching one of the clear 
spaces before mentioned, 1 saw' one of the tigers slinking aw'ay across it with its belly 
to the ground, like a huge cat, within tw-enty yards of me. I immediately ordered 
the maliaut to stop diet elephant (a practice I would always recommend to my brother 
sportsmen), to allow me to take a steadier aim than I could have done had the 
elephant been in motion. The brute baring its back towards me, I fired both barrels 
anil struck it in tlie neck ; it immediately fell on its back. It was quite terrific to see 
its futile c'ndeavours to get its mouth near the wounds, growling and gnashing its 
teeth in agony, 1 now ordered the maliaut to take the elephant on towards the 
wounded animal, imagining'that I had nodiiqg to do but to go up and settle it; how¬ 
ever, immediately the eleplmnt began to mwe, it sprang upon its feet, and in two or 
tliree liounds reached the opposite cover. Shortly after this an accident deprived us 
of the co-operation of one of our party, and might have becu attended wiUi the most 
serious consequences; as it was, he w'as obliged to ride back to camp« Hi# elcpduto4 
bad slipped into a deep hole, whic h w.as covered over with brushwood, and Had so 
injured one of his hands that he could not use his gun. We were now only two; but, 
having already seen and wounded a tiger, wc determined to proc^d with our spmrt ; 
besides, it is a general rule with sportsmen in India to use every possible exertion to 
kill a wounded tiger, as it usually becomes very furious and attacks and destroys 
livery Hving thing it meets, even man. Our companion having rode we plao^ 
ifkhate men on his elephant, which lucidly was not matorially hurt, and prooeaded in 
quest of the wounded animal. On arriving at the brink of ^ circle we learned 
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tke horsemen that the tiger had li'ft it. and had taken cover about a quarter of a mile 
oiF. We immediately went in chase, and the stwiud ol' my companion’s shots soon 
afterwards, a hundred yards to iny left, told me^liat he had come up witli the brute. 

I instantly closed towards him, and, coming upon a derp ravine^it was deteriuimul 
that I should go inU> its bed whilst my coinjxxuiun remained ahuve on one of its 
banks to my fight. Proceeding along the centre of the ravine, tlic banks of which 
were thickly covered with trees and bushes, uud which on t.iMier*sulo were not more 
thafi four yards from me, 1 /ouud myself in the howduU on .a levtd with j|l»out the 
centre of each bank. 1 now coirnmniccd a rigid scrutiny into all tho bushes, and had 
not gone very liir when, looking into a priokly-poar bush to my left, 1 saw the brute 
on an exact level with me, lying with one of its tl.mks towards mo ; the br)uwe^'.»(> of 
the bush were so thickly interwoven that they formed quite a strong grating lielweeu 
me and the tiger, 'J'Jie elephant w’us Tuadt; to stand still, and, as 1 could not see a 
vital part, I fired two barrels into its flanks. How shall 1 describe the efibrls of the 
savage brute to get at me ? With its eves glowing like living coals, its formidable tenth 
displayed, it lore at the brandies iiith its claws, and endeavoureil to get through 
them ; luckily, however, they vcsii>ted its efforts, and two more barrels fired at it 
made it rush up the bank, and, finding an opening, it was in tho act of charging down 
.at me with groat fury right opposite to my emupauiou, who ])laced two balls into its 
head and killed it at once. Sueli dose quarters with so formidable a brute was any¬ 
thing but pleasant, and I hardly know what tho eonso<iUL*nccs might have been hail 
the tigress (for such it proved to be) got out of ihebiish and Icaju d into thehowdali. 
'I'lie excitement of the moment prevented me from Ji'ding the extent of my danger; 
but 1 have often thought of it sinee,and h.'ive congratulated myself in having escaped 
•so well. Having inspected our victlin and taken some sod.i-water, we procoodejl in 
search of the two cubs which had been tracked with the mother. A goo<l deal of 
desultory work now occurred, and no found iJje cubs at first wide' .awake and very 
lively ; at length, however, they took to cover in a huge jHitch of prickly pear, one of 
them having been severely wounded. It took some time before we (tould find them. 
My comjianion discovered one of them in a hole several fi'el below him, and killc<l it 
without miicli dilfieulty; I came upon the other cub sudilenly iji a portion of the sanu; 
cover, in a ravitu!. At first. I could only see two eyes glaring at me through the bush; I 
soon, however, found that they belonged to a tiger, and, being willuji fiv e yanls, 1 aimed 
between the eyes a liltlo above them and fired; the liea<l immediately sank down, ainl 
the brute died witliout a struggle. 1 fancy 1 liear you c.vciaim, “ W by, tliis was but 
tamo sjmrt!” And so it was in comparison with wlmt 1 had with tin* tigress. 1 had 
ordered the mahaut to approach nc.irer to cxaininc the dead cub; but the elephant 
had scarcely made a step when another tiger with a liercc; growl bounded over the 
dead one and jiroceeded up tho bank in the din'Clion of my coiupauiou. '.fhis 
sudden ajjpai’itiou completely frightened tlic eh-phant; he gnv<r a loud trumpet, 
turned tail, and ran off with great siwicd along tl'.e bed of the ravine, through 
trees, branfbles, and every olh<;r obstachs. I cxpeoUkl every monieut to have the 
howdah torn off; and at length, wlicn. the mahaut recover< d his control over th(^ 
affrighted brute, we were completely embedded in the In’anclies and foliage of a 
Large tree. A thick branch ivas projcctiyg acro.s8 the front of the howdah, and, had 
the elephant gone on further, nothing cou^d have saved how'lah, and 1 should 
most likely have had my neck broken, to say nothing ofetlie ri-ik from the explosion 
of the guns. Being extricated fro'm my jack-(»^-the-grcfn-like situation, I hastened 
to rejoin mj compiution, and informed him of wlmr I had seen. Wo soon cume 
upon our friend; he had taken cover in a patch of pric,kly-pcar bush, in a small doll 
notanorc than fifty feet square. Wc took our elephants all round the cover, trying to 
find an opening and endeavouring to force the el«ph:tnl« in ; but the; sagacious brutes 
did not ako the sharp thorns of the bush, and refused to go in. In the meanwhile wc 
coj^d near the tiger pacing about in the cover, uttering growls low and deep, and 
occasionally charging furiously towards us, but without showing himself. Having 
in vain bnaeavoured to penetrate tho cover, we were obliged to throw large stones, * 
KUd^at length succeeded in forcing the tiger out. He made a glorious charge 
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towards me, with his eyes glaring, his ivories displayed, and his tail on end. I was 
all ready for him; he did not, however, charge home to the elephant, but, stopping 
suddenly, turned short off, and, instead of putting a couple of bullets mto Ids head, I 
was obliged to fir^ them d posteriori, and they quickened his movements materially. 
He immediately rushed down the bank to cross the ravine before named. My com¬ 
panion, observing his motions, made a dash across the ravine. Thus T was on one 
side of the ravine and‘the tiger on the other side,‘about twenty yards off, with his 
left sidq towards me, when my companion reached the opposite bank, within ten 
yards of the brute, without being perceived, if immediately fired, and struck the 
tiger on the left side of the head, which completely turned him round, and, moving 
onHtew'amc right under my companion’s elephant, where he was quickly despatched. 
Wc now called the shikarrees from their stations in the trees, and collected our 
sport—a large ti^css and three full-grown cubs. The elephants were now brought 
up to smell the tigers, and some sweet baUa were given to them to encourage them 
on future occasions. It was curious to see how chary they were ; the balls, composed. 
of ghee and gaugree (clarified butter and coarse sugar), were laid on the dead ugers; 
the elephants halted at a respectful distance and stretched out their trunks to their 
utmost to reach the sweetmeats. It was some time, however, before one, bolder than 
the rest, managed to reach one of the balls, after wHch the rest took heart, and the 
balls speedily vanished. We left the shikarrees to bring in the dead tigers, and, 
mounting our horses, reached camp shortly after noon; having, in the space of about 
three hours, killed four tigers. The rest of my proceedings during this journey 
must form the subject of some future letter, as T find 1 have barely time left to send 
tliis off so as to reach Bombay in time for the overland mail of the Ist proximo. 

Yours faithfully, 

SlilKARREK. 


WHOJW THE WORLD UNDERSTOOD NOT. 



HOM the world understands not! Truly He, 

Wlio, up the steep of life aye hurrying, 

'Neath his love-burden gocth sturablingly. 

And walks not stntclily as one whose knee 
Bows not to the Divinesteven One « 

Who trnmpleth o'er liis friends in the fierce assault 
On the Unlovely, battle-blind;—a Son 
Leaping through clouds tear-rent—a spring-time fruit. 
"Woe to the Weakes!"—Woe unto the Strong, 
Whose giant love and the world between 
Stands dazzlingly! how shall his heart be seen? 

Needs must the world deem harsh a battle-song. 

Since the sweet Word that hung o’er Cslvi^. 
Woe-liveried Hours! whom are ye burying ? 
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ArCLifr''''AIi—nilLOSOnilCAL—lUSTOI’.li'iAl.-h'OOKAVi'TrAT—ANKCtJOTlCAIr-ArXKr.OnlCAr.- 

rAPrN'nivT}fAi^ri'c:'MEri<;A!^i orTU'AT.—MiiiK a 1/—MhTRiCAi .—and mcpai- 

;:r’v i ooii-i.AVj''! m--'. 



M en like not prosy tales: wc’U try 
How doggrel rhyme fits^ history. 



imc was when every man w& free 
To manage his own cookery: 

'V'Tiether he got it in the chase, 

Or grew and eat it in same place. 

This was old time* long ere the days 
When merrie England ” bask'd in the blaae— 
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ow, blessings on her 'wrizled face!— 

Of royal Betty’^ summer glory: 

Those were the days to come before ye. 
And here, though it delay our story. 
We must indulge our loyal pen 
W^ith a laudatory paren- 
hesis, to tell of Betty’s goodness. 

Trusting to be excused our Itudeness. 


Bet’s sire (well, Liza’s, atryour pleasure) 
Was one who knew no law but the measxire 


Of *s will—a most elastic tether: 



e had (and some make question whether 
’Twas done of grace or despotism) 

Taken advantage of a schism 
Among the shepherds who care for souls, 
To spoil some of their fishes and rolls. 
That is to .say, he turn’d adrift 
undry friars, out of whose thrift— 

Rogues us they might be, nc’crthcless— 
The poor had succour in distress. 

Beggars and monks were told to shift. 
Woe to tlie poor! till glorious Bess 
(Who wink’d not, save at manliness) 




wore by ’od’s teeth, her father’s oath, 

(A practice to which she was not loath) 
That every man had a right to live, 

Even though hi.s labour might not thrive. 


Whb jt>ars the claim- of one past labour 
o share the abundance of his neighbour. 
Denies the right of pit}% sent 
By Heaven to be the mimiment 
Of Justice, el^ most justly shent. 

This was the Igw hj Nature given. 

When man, unbreech’d, unshod, was driven 
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rom the untailor’4 paradise— 

That garden pf content which lies, 

Acctn'ding to our clearest notion, 

Some leagues beyond the exUemest ocean; * 
Or, in wore measured words express’d. 

Just hftcci! paces to the west * 

f the anghl with the haroing sword: 

But, (^uitting^this, which (take pwr word!) 

Is an insolvent speculation, 

To jog along with om narration ; 

Let us endeavour to unravel 
The tortuous track of human travel, 
ut of the naked innocence, 

Through the rude windings of offence, 

I'o that sophisticated morn 
Which wifqcss’d our tale’s hero born. 



cll, as we said, in the oldqn days, 

At'^hon ladies never miss’d their stays 

(Because, in truth, they’d not been granted: 

A cherub might as well have panted 

For a dandy pair of panudoons. 

Or whale have sigh'd for table-spoons:) 

» -• * 

ays more than “ golden,” double-worth’d. 
When horrible gold was aU uneartli’d— 

The days of Natural E<jual- , 

Ity and property for all; 

There were no Poor-laws, for this goQd 

Beason, that no man wanted food j 

• • 

nd none on’s neighbour any ravages * 
Committed; till at length some savages, 

4 Iprdly, idle set of stoats, 

jSeiaed peappful husbandman by th’ throats, 

Aildi ovnr Name’s gentlest dbde,* 

09 Btpine rongh-shnd rode. 
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ere is the origin of what 

Is cair^ the law of scot and lot. 

After a time, a cunning rascal. 

Almost as ’cute a chap as Pascal 
Was in geometry, to invent 
A plan by wliich to circumvent 
he aristocratic testament. 

Set wits to work, an^ money made. 

Merely to accommodate his trade,— 

A sort of circulating medium 
By which men might redeem the tedium 
Of the antique clumsy bartering,— 
ow to swop all and eVery thing. 

Then ships were built, and cities stood 
On site of many a noble wood; 

And, ’stead of breaking lances featly. 

Men learnt to bleed a pocket neatly, 

Till war, defrauded of his “ sinews,” 
ay a bound Triton ’mong the minnows— 

Like Gulliver at Lilliput, 

Or knight head-stuck in muddy rut. 

So stepp’d our world from times as Goth wild. 
To the very presence of a Rothschild; 

Till even “this corner of the west ” 
ot shares in civilization’s best. 

Now, to apply the application 

To the back of our ow n happy nation:— 

We’ve had our scions of misrule, 

Of the illegitimate Norman school, 

Who’ve laid our husbandmen in bond— 
ike eels pent up in shallow pond— 

Curfewing us, and then with “ charters ” 

Just lighting some to adore their garters ; 

All this we’ve home, and worse behind, 

The money-mpn who “ sow the wind,” 

And “ bills, 9 f rights ” by taxes paid— 
ike child ^y its mother overlaid— 

Till, what with thiefs and murderer’s ration, 
Wc’vc cross’d to a tarnation station— 

A| least a break-leg elevation. 

We’ve told how royal Betsy swore. 

That rights of right belong’d to the poor: 
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f late the Solons of the nation 


Out of their bag of legislation 
(The bag o’ the sjuder, not o’ the bee) 
Have spun a web, a twist of throe. 


Of such a monstrous complication— 

Good mefeings it is said pave hell: * ^ 

Tlier(fs not a doubt but they meant well— 

It threats poor with w'orse starvation 
hail when bluff Harry kick’d the monks out: 
Our tale will show ypu what ’tis about. 

“ Your introduction tires the reader: 
Directly witli your tale proceed!” Y’’ur 
Honour’.s will shall be obey’d. 



(S£i 


Oil THIN a weaver was, by trade; 

An honest lad and most industrious— 
'J’hercforc, w'c dare to say it, illustrious. 

One who w’ould ply his busy loom 
From dawn to the very “ crack of doom 
Of kindly nature; one who never 
urii’d back on needy brother weaver. 

These were Bob’s virtues; place he bad, too, 
In the ’bus tliat every man is cad to— 

And woman eke, since Eve bit apjilc-— 

Sin’s ’bus, that thunders thro* Whitechapel, 
'J’he i cgularest 'bus of fifty : 

II plain terms. Bob was not owro thrifty ; 

He bad (the truth. Sir, must be told) 

A mo*st immoral scorn of gold. • 

He hadn’t learnt it from his vicar; 


Nor he from the extra-reverend thiokcr- 
Bodied and crow'nrjd bench of pastori, 
ho, cheek by jowl with our lay masUfs, 
Make Poor-law's for us working folk; 
playing the parts of nave and spoke 
In the common wheel diat over-rolls, 
Like Jfnggern aut, the prosfratc shoals 
Of wonhijppers, with an oppression .. 
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08 t damnable $ excuse the expression ! 

To our tale:—One dayj in^s Sunday coat, 
Bob heard out of the parson’s throat— 

One Dr. M.; not M. who wrote— 

God’s holy law and wiuranty 
For man to “ increase ahd midtiply 
nd found not in the sacred text> 

To “ pause, lest oTers^fers be vexfe.” 

So, though his household gear was scanty. 
And scant thq furniture of pantry, 

Zealous for virtue^ Bob got wed; 

Too soon more moutlis had to be fed. 
ill, what with more of bairns than money, 

Bob’s hive was slock’d wth want of honey. 
No matter—^trade was brisk ; and Bob 
*D work till his finger-en’ds would throb :— 
But hold ! let us philosox)bise. 

^^'hoever send us mouths and eyes, 
is plain as pikestaff, Providence 
(We say it, meaning no offence) 

Don’t always send a weaver work. 

Or even an extra knife and fork, 

Because his family increases : 

The inference is just what pleases 
he reader ; we resume our story. 

Years roll’d along in honest glory 
Bob fed two children—three—and four ; 

But when a fifth knock’d at the door 
(No-^\’^(>rk had just proclaim’d a fast) 

It must be own’d Bob look’d aghast, 
hat’s to be done ? a host of neighbours 

Have had (some whim of Trade) their labours 
Si|spcndedj; Misery Jooks gaftsh : 

I.can Bob must come upon his juirish. 

As shipwreck’d seamen come on rocks 
To starve, secure from tempest-shocks, 
torm* driven Bot> and family 

Must quit—few know how ruefuUy—*• 

The home of their prosperity. 

But wherefore this ? will none lend aid 
Un\tl a*kindly turn of Trade 
Shall set Bob on his uguui 1 
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las! the poor man pleads in vain. 

Christian Bespectahility 

Just gives out of its* charity 

A cold, ** IjRy by for a rainy day , 

And Poor-law mcdicincrs say. 

Outdoor relief Induces fraud, • * 

xcept when granted to a lord. 

And spoils the incentive to endeavour 
In all but the gcntlemaU'receiver. 

Poor re^ous why the innocent 
From their own hearth-stones should be sent 
To a cold workhouse! yet no better 
ere given in the Bishop’s letter. 

In Campden-gardena, Bethnal-grcon, 

Bob’s homestead was, not over clean, 

NoV in most healthy atmosphere ; 

Lying unfortunately near 
I'o Lanib’s-helds' marsh, a stagnant pool 
f some three hundred scpiare feet, full 
Of the spawn of dire contagion, which 
Dwelt rankly there and in a ditch 
'J'hat skirted North-street, neighbourly. 

The weltering ditch crawl’d filthily, 

Vet with most kind, though lamcj endeavouf 
o drain the place, which landlord never 
Attempted : he could let his hovels, 

Wliy pay for sanatory shovels ? 

No law sets bounds to the landlord's wealllb 
Albeit his rent is his tcn.int’s hcultli 
Transmuted. This locality 
as a !Mr. Christian’s property ; 

lie leased it of one General Fever, 

‘Ground landlord of the es^jstc of W<eaver. 
The fine, an occasional weaver’s life 
(No matter if ’twere child or vj-ifd), 

Paid regularfy to the thrilling 
f tin* owner’s heatl and pocket filling 
Alternately: ’twas fciy strange. 

Good tenants were so given to chafige. 

!i3be atmosphere, we said, was sickly, 

With wretched dwelXogs'planted thh^kly, 
Wmvwi’ “ an.d else,” all soij^ of 
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om serfs of this most loathly soil. 

This drainless swamp, by landlords clogg’d, 
Whose lives unholy gain so fogg’d. 

No charity might enter in 
To cheer the misers’ -wintering. 

Even in this place of mi^ry 
ived Bob in his prosperity; • 

In a poor-furuish’d, “ Iwo-room’d ” hole. 
Undrain’d, unventilated, foul. 

Mean, miserable as the soul 
Of landlord Christian: yet Bob spun 
From morn till " dewy eve,” was one 
hose labour never was relax’d. 

Who had been duly christen’d, tax’d. 

And rated; and thus lived in the lees 
Of a fat-bishop’d diocese.^ 

But Bob’s ivas no uncoiumou case : 

He fared like others of his race, 
f the working I’ariali caste, who meet ye 
In the heart of London’s u’calthiest city— 
London for charities ” renown’d ; 

Despite the daily traces found 
Of hoary Squalor’s crippled feet 
’Twixt Lambeth and Threadneedle -street, 
qualor resides in Bethnal-green 1 

And there, oftimos, our gracious (iueen 
Cheercth not v ith her lustrous face 
The common dimness of the place ; 

Though she delighted, it is said, 

To see Van Ainburgh’s lions fed ; 
od bless her Majesty’s sweet features! 

T.ions are interesting creatures. 

V et. Lady 1 would it not be grander 
To feed the hungry poor who wander, 

' 'J’hrough all weather, early and late. 

To and fro—for they dare not wait— 

©Tore your guarded palace-gate: 

With wliom even Pipilico abounds, ^ 
Worse cared for than your Grace’s hounds ? 
The very dogs lick’d Lazarus’ wounds. 

Good God! The court-fool stops us short 
What t Famine introduced at Court ? 
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eace, grumbler! it has been cleterminecl. 

At the suggestion o^an ennined 
Prime Minister, whom m'C would rather 
Not mention, that tlio rcA'ercnd father ’ 

Tn God, Ids grace the Metropoli- 
'J!an, so eminently quali- 
ie(? for iuiy liberal act 

Tow’rA Christian poor—we give no fact, 

But state it on authority— 

That he and heft* dear Majesty 
On voyage of discovery 
Will Sturt, early some sunny morn, 
o visit Chris*tianly the lorn 
Abodes of labour to bo seen 
In tb® province of far Bctlmal-gi een. 

We’ve paced the distance, and have found. 

To cross the intervening ground, 

From Buckingham Palace to Bob 'rhin’s door, 
ould take the Royal Coach just one hour. 

Then there’s the guards’ and horsch’ trajipings 
Not to he dotin’d like beggars’ wrappings 
(So that, indeed, ’twould he a feat 
Worthy the poet-laureate, 

Bob’s namesake)*: and his holiness, 

11 imitative humbleness, 

Might walk as far ’twixt. lunch and dinner, 
Bus'.ing it back, and be no thinner. 

If it be only food, indeed, 

The wretched Bethnal-grei'iiers need, 

He will prescribe, with looks right rttcfiil, 
ust eight or ten bew churches, pcw-full. 

If these suffice not, we bt;li<'vn 
Our generous Queen is suit to give. 

Her famish’d subjects to relieve, 
Ungrudgingly, suppose we say? 

Out of her thou^nd pounds a ik), 
ne hundred; and the l^oly bishoji 
A tithe out of the profits of his shop, 

Split into shillings, and so given, 

At &e labourer’s weekly rgtc of seven, 

*T<rould dear some thousand liomcs of sorrow. 
Btit Queen nor Father ’ll go to-morrow. 
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hat <»flds ? the Poor-law fills their places 
With itst vice-royal, saintly graces. 

Hach to our talc. Bob’s family 
Quit, as wo said, most ruefully. 

The home of their prosperity. 

Who loves not home, however poor ? 
ourself the master of the door; 

I'hcrc, though sore hifnted, to be free 
What wretch would choose captivity ? 

Bob had no ciioice ; relief forbidden 
To all but those in a workhouse hidden. 

Under the “ regulations.” He 
ight choose to starve iit liberty. 

Alone, but, for his family’s sake, 

Must bow his honest pri(,le to take 
The felon chain and prison rations 
Of the “amendment” rcguhifions. 

Alas ! he may not claim a Ixme 
ven in the workhouse :—be it known, . 

Though Bethnal-green might own his sire, 

That Bob was born in Monmouthshire : 

And, therefore, *twas most fit and proper 
He should be deotued an interloper 
In BethnaTlbiion, where abound 
uch men us the Samaritan found. 

But few Samaritans—no libel; 

They’re (JUristians, and believe the Bible. 

Nor may their justice tolerate 
Any addition to the rate. 

To burden men of wealth, whose profit 
ob spun, though he might share none of it. 

“ But had he no right to relief ?” 

None. “ Why ?” We’ll answer you in brief; 
What claiiu has the beggar on his thief ? 

The “ Guardians ” smiled their sage approval. 
And duly osder’d the removal 
Ahe strange paupers: so they sent 
The wretches to their “ settlement ”— 

Let no man call it punishment. 

’Xwas for his own convenience’ sake: 

When the now-slumbering trade should wake,' 
He’d be so handy to resume 
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§. is place at the accustom'd loom:— 

I So care tlicy for tlip poor man’s doom. 

» Now, as the cart of charity glodb 

With easy carriage on the road, * 

1 ®.- Hob thought he might its w'ell beguile 
^^’'ith converse close his travehw'hilo. 
u^stion ooid answer came as fullow's:— 

(^uoth Question, oat of Hob’s chcok-liollows, 
j While Answer sate with arms a-kimbu,— 

' Fray tell me why I'm set in limbo ?— 
Answ'cr—Because tlie W elLto-do 
C’an find no better use for you.— 

r hat right hSvc they to order me ?— 
Answer—The right of property.— 

Question again—Hut how invented ? 

It can’t be shown tliat 1 consented : 

And every compact doth demand 
Two parties.—You will understand, 
ci»lies the other, your asstuit 
Was duly given by Farliamcnt, 

Your representatives, and—Stay! 

Will you be good enough to say, 

A How iheee same representors got 
** At llie will of oire who had no vote {— 
nswer—My friend ! you arc not able 
To conipjelumd this veritable 
Fair feature of our (lonsfitution, 

Whic h—Fiivour me with a solution 
Of that fine-Mumding W'ord ! \That is’t ?— 
Hereupon Answcir clench’d his fist, 
lotjucntly.—Will tell me w'here 
It may be found i —Reply, a stare, 

And sort of clutching at th(^ air. 

After a phantom; then a frown. 

Which fairly Jtnock’d the Question dowm : 

At last came wofds: — It is notiit 
^ hat poor men should iij judgmefit sit 
l” On this most reverend mystery. 

If you examine history, 

The courtly Hume’s, whcr,e he relates 
Of 1688’s 

Moat Dutch and furious “ Revolution,” 
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ing William and his Constitution, 

And the *; Convention,” you will see 
• Mow Parliament right loyally 

Confirm’d the J loUander’s accession. 

For having ratified their session. 

It follows, as a thing of course, 
s good things ever must grow Wc>rse 
lly alteration, Uiat the ^ode, 

Kven the horse King William rode. 

Which our wise ancestors approved 
Should by their koius be ne’er improved 
'rhroughout all time.—Bob heard no more 
util the party reach’d true door 

Of (iodstone Union pourhousc, where. 

After the usual courtesies, 

And introduction of the keys, 

'rhey w'crc admitted to the care 
Of tlic poorhouse king, a sort of human 
yster—May tlie Ixn-d keep you, man, 

.\iul all who read tliis true relation, 

C)ut of his sphere of operation! 

Here man and wife were torn asunder: 
God-join’d, but to be parted under 
The “ regulations” ; each one buried 
rom the other’s wrettthedness ; both hurried 
Into their lonely graves. For the rest, 

T'heir ti-catment was not of the best. 

One item may suflice to show 
How careful of each other’s woe 
.Arc liumau things, albeit extremely 
c'lilous to wear a visage seemly 
As fairest-whiton’d sepulchre :— 

JjiJbk at that tomb of the labourer, ** 

You prolit-plastcr’d villain ; Sir! 

' Though his hoarded wealth is the charnel-dew', 
r Though he et^le the byeword of the Jew, 
erTlv he wiU prate to you 

Of the great lmi>rovidence ; nor tinge 
His corpsc-facc, though a man should tw’inge 
Hi§ “ soul” with the workhouse dietary”— 
Food being ruled a necessary. 

Pray you to note how tbe profit-monger 
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aters for those who can work no longer! 

For breakfast—bysail, not without stint: 
The men have seven ounces, and a pint 
And half of skilly—a thin kind * 

Of gruel,” such as you can find 
Nowhere except on the hard tables 
regulation” human stables. 

For/linner—meat, five ounces twice 
Each week; " potiito*hashsoup; rice, 
Nearly a pound ; coarse bread, and cheese, 
Two ounces of the latter: these 
Are their alternate luxuries, 
hen millidhaires can wring no more 
Out of the earnings of the poor. 

Thus docs their charity atone 
For their cupidity. ’Tis done 
(At least, so i)oor-law doctors say) 

For the labourers’ benefit, that they 
ay hang upon their own resources ; 
Meanwhile in his plethoric courses 
The master wallows. Who shall wrest 
The portion of the poor oppre.st ? 

Bob, from his w’ifc and children ji.ivted, 
Droop.s in Ids prison, broken-hearted, 
e dresmeth not of better days. 

His sorrow-glazed and stolid gaze 
Shutter’d n-ith hopelessness ; and curst. 

As of all criminals the wor.st. 

He buries in his “ infamy” 

The care of lifij, an<l fain would die, 
is very life is lifeless torpor; 

Bob Thin is changed into the Pauiicr. 

So cregit long years upon the dark 
Sands of his life ; nor left a mark. 

Even as a n^ouldcring desert-stone, 

Was he in thejhuman world— 
t length the dropping^of despafr 
Outwore his patience, even theri;. 

In the poorhousc; so the pauper fled 
Into the air. Long wantjcrcfl 
The unpursued, unknowimj ainu 
A rugged way, until night came; 
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O’erludcn^with liis wcarint-ss. 

He .‘sank exhausted ; there, around 
Jfi.s shatter’d form, kind Slumber wound 
Her arms:—Let no rude stir unbind ’em ! 
Would you know more oThim, you’ll find him. 
In the next part, beneath an bak. 



THE RECHEATIONS OF MU. ZIGZAG THE ELHEU. 

ClIAITEll IX. 

1! r. I A s A s it w () L K. 

hat the will gains by the exertion of overstrained facnltie- 
on the one side, the claims of outraged iinttirc will surely 
halunee on the other, in the penalty of reaction or collapse. 
Such a 8ub‘iid('nc«> Is especially noticeable about the middle 
of the .sevent<M>tifti eentury, %vhen the groat event of political 
emancipation and the dt;.struct!ion ofprelaej. had Ixs’ii <'fie(!ted 
with the saerlliee of a monarch, and of a primate ,in the esta¬ 
blishment of the Coinmonwenltli of lOli*. From this time 
the signs of exhaustion are to be detected in an access of cm- 
piricism, and likovise of the restless spirit which ministers to 
its influence, eflecting a revival of such abuses and super¬ 
stitions tis had excited the censure of Chaucer upwards of two 
centuries before:— 

“ For each of them made other for to win." 

During the contest betM-oen the Royalists and the Parlia- 
ment, each party had its astrologers; and, while the lower world was distracted by 
the debates and intrigues of the various interests which fomented that great 
struggle, the stars above* were ingeniously rsmsacked by the sages, Wharton, Gtid- 
bury, and Lilly, for oracles and ])ortents ft) guide the counsels and abet the move¬ 
ments of their clients on c;;thcr side. Rut when at length the Restoration had wholly 
solved the political interests of thegc partisans, and reduced the character of their 
relations with such as behoved to employ them, to the simple difference between 
knave and dupe, their ])reten.sion8 became more varied, and their ingenui^ and 
audaeity incresused with the gullibility of the time. 

'I'he history of deception is a /hing which dates from the temptation of oui^uni- 
versal mother ; and since that event the world has never been without ^ pl^tififf 
seasoning of such ns thumbed the constellation like a hornbook, or by Uiei( sleight 
changed men into divei's appearances, but especially that of asses ^ 

'* Sotil enchauntouTs aad eke negrymauacera," , 

lifters of the mysterious veil of Isis, augurs, soothsayers, witches, and tregc^tours. 
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The accession of the anointed reprobate, his Most Sacred Majesty Charles 11., is a 
period which seems to havf' been pfracetl by an extraordinary congress of such wily 
cozeners, both native and from foreign parts. • 

The recondite virtues of gems and minerals, the mystical ]>ropcrties of vervain, 
the mandrak<', and other supomatund herbs, are ainoiig the l#»st noxious agents 
which we are referred to in the transactions of such proficients : but m.'ittcrs of a 
more loathsome and revolting di'seription were us(*d in tin' c#ur.su of their empirical 
practice. For in.stance, to cure an ague or the gijut, it v as deemed expedient to 
take the hair and nails, cut them small, mix them with wax, and stick them 4o a live 
crab, testing it into the riA'cr again. 'I'he cure of a dropsy was to ho elfofflod by 
swallowing a live toad. MummyVorn near the heart was held to he a presciN alive 
from infectious diseases and malaria ; and treacle of iimininy, tak<'n in the morning, 
prevented the danger from poisoning alk that day. Various jn-oparaliojis of the 
mummy were applied to a.s many dilforent forms of disease; ami .so great was the 


demand for the umbalmed remains of auenmt I'jgypt, nud their stihstance so cosily, 
that certain Jews arc said to have carrii.'d on a pro.speroiis trade* in the desitcjitiou 
of human bodies, so as more readily to supply the faculty w'itb a .spurious ai ti<‘le. 
In other eases a malady was conveyed to another party through the medium of 
certain agents, in pursuance of a belief, still |»revaleut in some parts of Italy, where 
it is supposed that the tertian ague and malignant fevers are to ho transferrtid liy a 
rose, which, the patient having hrcalhed upon it. is then presented to some 
6trang«ir or unsuspecting traveller, who, it is understood, receives the evil 
influcuce iu this manner, and Ciurries it .away to the relief of the sulFerer. 'I'lie 


vulnerary powder and tincture of the sulphur of Venus were esteemed a powerful 
an«l speedy remedy for desperate wounds. The ease of Mr. Foole, who was nui 
through the body,is recorded as an instance of the (.•fli<iiey of tlx* above proparalious, 
which were promptly apjdied ; and llu; sufferer, on hoing vi.siled by his physician 


next day, was found in the act of “ gnawing tough, ill-hoiled mutton,” and dise.ussing 
a quart of ale. 

'J'he sympathetic powder, a potent nostrum, was composed of human fat, liinnan 
blood, the moss that grows in dead men’s skulls, hog’s brains, &c. Touclitug liie 
preparation of this povv'der there arose a violent schism among the masters of the 
science, its to whether it was absolutely necessary that the moss should have veg<*- 
1nU*d in the skull of a thief that had hung on the gallows, and whether the precious 
compound should be stirred with a murderer’s knife during the process of eoneoc- 
tion. Tlie true sympathetic cure, hf>vvcvcr, was a more ahstraet refinement upon 
common practice, and the doctrines relating tt) if. were fanciful, i*legant, and, in most 
cases, at 10.181, harmless. Alntc being tun«‘d with another, it was said that the one would 


vibrate as often as the other should be struck, hiwever far apart; or a ring, In-ing 
suspended by a hair within'a drinking glass, it would infallibly strike the hour against 
the side of the vessel. Sir Kenelm Digby, whose character J.ord f darf*ndon describes, 
with singular felicity, in a few words, as **' very eminejat and notorious throngluml 
the whole course of his life,” was a promoter of the method of curing vvouiids by 
sympathy. And though, ac<*ording to ordinary notions, it might scarcely la* ima- 
giued that the anguish of a desjwrate flesh wnmml could he mucii alleviated by 
salving the weapon which inflic^rl it. yet it is to he h<’lieved that in semu; cjo-esii might 
happen that, while the sled would fare; none the worse fo^ being thus anointed, the 
curative resources of Nature, a goddess wlio is |oo oReu overloviked by her tm^dical 
rivals, would proceed none the worse for lurk of external aid, llul it would ajtpcar 
that Siith, enhanced perhaps by the imjpressiveness of flic operator, “ the gravity of his 
motion, and the tune of his voice and delivery,” could even render the sufferer capable 
of aoi immediate sense of relief; as in the instance of JSl r, i J o well, w ho, in endeavouring 
to separate two friends that had got engaged in a dangerous contest, had his bund <-iir 
to the bone. While in a state of extreme suffering from this mufhap, Sir Kenelm 
Digby was applied to in his behalf. “ I told Mm,” says he, 1 would williiiply 
•serve him i but if haply he knew the manner how I would cure him, without touching 
ear seeing Mm, it may be he would not expose himself to my manner of curing. 
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booansc lin wfmid tlunk it, pcradventurc, cither ineffectual or superstitious. He 
replied, ‘ '^I'hc vvomh-rful things -which many have related unto me of your way of 
nirdiciricment make me nothing doubt at all of its efficacy; and all that I have to say 
unto joii is comprehended in the Spanish proverb, ‘ IJagase el inilagro y hagolo 
Al.iiiotiiii’—Let tlu miracle he done, though Maliomet do it.’ 

“ I asked him for anything that had the blood np(»n it; so he presently sent for his 
garter, wherewith his hand had been bound, and, dissolving some nitre in a basin of 
Mater, I put in the garter, observing, in the meantime, -what Mr. Howell did. He 
Muldenj,/ started as if he had found some strange alteration in himself. I asked him 
M'hat lu; ailed '! ‘ I know not wluit ails me, but I find that 1 feel no more pain: 
niethiuks that :i pleasing kind of freshness, as it were a wet cold napkin, did 8])read 
ovi'r luv hand, which hath taken awav the inflammation that tormented me before.* 
f replied, ‘ Since, fben, that you feel already a good effect of my medicament, T advise 
you to east aw-ay all your phustcr, only keep the wound clean, and in a moderate 
iemper lu'lwixt heat and cold.’ To be brief, there was no sense of pain afterward ; 
hut within five or six days the wounds were cicatrized and entirely healed.” It is 
said iliat the King obtained from Sir Kcnelm ^he discovery of his secret, which he 
profiissed to have learned from a Carmelite friar, who had acquired it in Armenia or 
I’crsia. Wlierc Sir Kenelm learned the art of making his extraordinary cosmetics 
is not recorded; nor is it stated whether in dining with his lady, he partook of the 
diet which he prescribed in order to preserve her youthful bloom, viz., capons fed 
with the flesh of vipers. In spite of his care, however, the fair Venetia, “a lady of an 
extraordinary beauty, and as c.\traordinary a fame,” clied at an early age. 

IMjysiogtiomy, chiromancy, and astrology helped the dissipated ladies of the Court 
to while away their time, or lent their ai<l to the intriguing spirit which pervaded all 
classes; and Tally, who trimmed the stars according to his own interest, and had fore¬ 
told the Ih'storation, still predicted the various concernments of** all or most countries 
of Kuro])e, part of Africa, (Jinny, America, and the West Indies, as likewise the 
prospeets of Spain and Portugal, the affairs of France, certain revelations touching 
(lu; Pope, the quarrels of the Venetians with the Grand Turk, and the wars betwixt 
the Polaiuler and Muscovite.” Merlini Anglici Ephemeris, the minor exhibitions 
of the dark glass, and the interpretation of dreams, still kept above water the head 
of the nnserupulous student in astrology. Dr. Dec, a learned divine, who introduced 
several matheniaticul instruments, and an improved means of astronomical observa¬ 
tion. was pj'ubiibly stigmatized in consequence as a dealer in the black art; and either 
flattered bj the awe w hich siieli attributes insjrirc, or finding that it -w'as easier to in- 
fluoneo men through tln*ir credulity tliall by the medium of their common perceptions, 
the ])hilosopb<'r thus took upon him the. eharaefer of a magician. But as an astro- 
l(>ger he had etijoycd the confidence of Cecil, Lor<l Dudley, and other important 
personag(\s in the previous reign of Elizabeth, and was employed to fix, according to 
(he jninciples of ancient a-strologj', a fortunate day for the coronation of the Queen. 
Dec's intinia<-y with Albert Laski, palatinate of Siradia, a Polish nobhrman of great 
erudition, hut devoted to lire mysteries of the Hermetic science, and his connexion 
with Kelly, a wily but eornipt professor of the Bosicrutian doctrine, were the means 
of flattering him to such a pitch that he first became a deceiver of others, and, finally, 
of hii\iself. Among other occult practices of these associates, they professed to 
“ take and hind to tlu^r^. service, and• imprison in a ring, mirror, or stone, some 
iairy, sylph, or salamander,” compelling it to appear when called, and answer such 
questitms as they were pleased to propound. The sage himself, in this case, had not 
the p(tw('r of witnessing the apparition; but a young girl or boy, without offenot^i was 
iiiti oduocd. who was required to officiate as viewer or reader of such revelations as 
w •. re yiuchsafcd by the oracle, ’,1’hc similarity between this practice and the rScent 
exhibitions of the Egyptian magician at Cairo, me evidence oi a common asigin, A 
globular crystal .about .seven inclies in cireuinference, which Dee used in snu^ per- 
j'onnanees, and called his show' stone, is preserved in the British Museum. c 

'.('ho rrausmtilatioii of metals w'as the rock which the credulous iidept finally split- 
upon; and, whatever might be the loss, he ascribed his rain to the ciremnstaneeofnis 
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rascally associate having abscoiitlod with tlic precious powder of projection, leaving 
the doctor a beggar. 

Dec’s observations on the true nature of comets, and his rt'forniation of the 
calendar, W'ith other evidences of learned and philosophical research, are a testimony 
of higher qualities, and are sufficient to justify the esteem in which he was held by 
many of the wise and eminent of his time. 

Of tliis number was Elias .Ashmole, founder of tlie Ashmolcan Museum at Oxford, 
a scholar and a man of considerable attainments in the sciences of chemistry, natural 
philosophy, and lieraldry, and, for his time, an able prosecutor of antiquarian research. 
Although introduced by his intimacy wntb Wharton info the unjuofitable mystericH 
then prevalent, and claimed as a friend by the pettifogger Lilly, who dedicated the 
account of his own life to “ the most honourable esquire Elias Ashmole,” yet the 
communion of worthier associates, and t^e posse.ssion of good natural abilitit*s and 
common sense, served, together with great industry, to rai^e him from an humble 
origin to wealth and consequence, and likmlise preserv'etk him froii||||||| catastrophe 
of several of his more sanguine contemporaricsf who srpiandei’ed'HIR' means and 
bron^t themselves into contempt by a blind pursuit of the delusions of the philoso¬ 
pher^ stone and the transmutation of metal.s. 

Ilk 1640 Ashmole married Lady Main waring, and settled in Ixmdon, where his 
house was a gathering place for most learned and ingenious men of hk time. 
Hus was probably the house situated in Little Shire-lane, near ClemimtVmn, of 
which ilih accompanying woodcut is a representation. It has been a targe residence 
,wittf projecting wings, but it is now divided into petty tenements; and the oonsc- 
Went alterations have left no feature of its original charactor except a marble 
chimney-piipce of some little pretension, in the taste of the seventeenth century. The 
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nf;i^libouvlK>of] is one where few but the prying antiquary or th<; juirish officer, 
would lliink of intruding, or, should some naturalist be induced, in veneration of its 
former inliabitant, to visit the decayed and squalid domicile of departed science, he 
may, at I(;ast, find plentiful means of testing the experiment maliciously ascribed 
to Sir Josej)!! IhuiLs, and by which he discovered the astounding fact,— 

. “ Flons arc not lobsters, &c.” 

r 

Ifndt'r the name of .James Itassole, Esq., an imperfect anagram upon his real name, 
Aslunol ' published a treatise, entitled “ Fasciculus Chehiicus; or, (’hemical C’oflec- 
tions ex]>r<‘ssing the higress, Progress, and Egress of the Sc'cret Hermetic Science.” 
a work supposed to liave been concocted by l)ec. ’ Afterward he produced a work 
of greater iiiqeirtaiice, being n collection of the writings of such English chemists as 
had remained in manuscript. 'J'liis work appeared in under the title of 

“ 'J'ljeatriim (jliymicum Brittanicuraand obtained for its compiler a ooiifildcrablc 
share of n'putatioii, in behoof of the evidences of learning, research, and great 
industry wliicli appeared in its composition. Meanwhile the sttidy of Hebrew, the 
science of medals, and the practical operations of seal-engraving, goldsmith’s work, 
and casting in sand had occujiied his leisure intervals, and his productions and 
collection evinced indefatigable zeal in whatsoever he undertook. 'J'he study of 
antiquity and the collation of ancient records introduced Ashmole to the intimacy 
of Dugdale, to whom he addressed a letter on the Jioman road between M'eedeu and 
Jjicltfield, called liaimevamia, in the Itenerary of Antoninus. His eruditi; and 
admirable work, “ The History of the Ol der of the Garter,” is another instance of 
his gri'at assiduity, and furnished a favourable recommeudatiou of its author to the 
notice of Charles 11.. who bestowed upon him the ajqwiiitmcnt of Windsor hendd. 
He likewise obi.lined flu* office of coinuiissioner of excise, and was employed to 
e.oudiiet the e\.miinalii)u of Hugh Peters, toucliiug the contents of the royal library, 
of which that worfliv had undertaken the responsibility of a sort of unauthorized 
guaHlianslilp. Asliinoh* was afti'rwards called to the bar in .Middle Temple 
Hall. H is first wife (lying, he afterwards married the daughter oi his friend 
Sir W'^illiain Diigd.ilc; soon after whicli evi'ut he resided in tlu^ 'JV'inple, where 
his library, the eolleetioa of thirty years, was destroyed by fire, but his ni.uui- 
scripts, being at another house of his at South Lambeth, were hajipily saved. 
By this lime honours and emoluments had b»eii largely bestowed ujmn the 
ingenimis and indefatigable student; the University of (Xxl’ord, in consideration of 
his merit and the mau> favours they had received at liis hands, granted him the 
diploma of doctor of idi vsir: he likewise reccivt'd several other appointments, and was 
eli'i ted a Fellow of the Iloyid Society. In the composition of tliis society the first 
blow was htriick at tbc visionary delusion.s and undue assumptions which had liithcrto 
proved the snare and the reproach of sci(;ntific iiniuirci’s; under its auspices true 
learning and genuine researi'h sujicrseded the dogma of the Hermetic school, and 
philosophy became divested of the patched and faniastictatters in which she had been 
wont to figure along with .lack Pudding and the mountebanks. In entering this society 
Ashmole may be sup]>ost'd to have recanted, and to have repudiated mu(‘h of his 
early lahoui", and the inlercourst* of mi‘n who, while styling themselves Philomaths, 
wi'ie prost'cuting studies and practices mo^t directly opposcil to those peculiar to the 
c'xai't .scieiu-|g|||fc ‘ <. “ 

vMrhoughfBRonf.equcncc of the,.unfortunate fire in the Temple, not only the botdts 
but likewise a portimi of the valuable collection of medals accumulated by .^VsUmolc, 
as well as a rare assemblage of seals, rliarters, and otlver objects of curiosity ani^anti- 



TVadescaiitiaiuim” will suffice to show what an amount of credulity had bean asso¬ 
ciated with the evident zeal and earnest love of science which do hofttour to the 
tnemory of those enterprising travellers. Among many objects of zoology, botany,- 
&c., which at that time must have been highly esteem^, we find such marvels as 
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“ Divers sorts of csrges from Turkic ; one f?iven for a tlraifon’s egge; ihc beak of a 
gryffen ; the clans of tbe bird iwk, who, as authors icporl, is able lo triissc an clc- 
pbant; ahare’shead, with rough horns three incites long; a naturaltlragoii,two inches 
long; cup made of a uniconi’s horn; a purse made of a toad’s skin ; a giant’s thigli- 
boue ; homes of a dog ; a monstrous cat- with two bodies, one hca<f. eight lcggt'.s. and 
two tayles ; a sea-clephiint, or rock hsh's liead, as big as a biislteJ; a strange fish's 
head that did belong to the Kiiig.of Bohemia; a sea-mouse—f4iis fish, eontrary to the 
nature of other fishes, shrieks in the water and out of the water lik(' a mouse; a 
very perfect, great, and trne remora of India, whose property is to 1 tinder or stay 
great ships as they swim ; a rib of a Triton or m(*re-man ; a stone that is hollow and 
does appear as if it had a hole quite thorough, but it has not; a mermaid’s skin; tin' 
hearing bone of an elephant; a gryfifen’s fimt; a b<’ast eallcd jiick hals, that pro\i<les 
meat for the lyon.** These, together with Inany objects of a more veritable (leserij)- 
tion, including the dotler, from the island of Mauritius, wbich it is said “ is not 
able to fly being so big.” but whose cinious bulk is now dispersed, with flu* e.\- 
*ception of the head preserved at Qxtbrd, and a foot in the British Museum, 
were made over to Ashnnde, and he came into possession of them on the death of 
the younger Tradescant, by virtue of a tlecd of gift, in true astrological form, 
dated “ J)ccorabcr 10,1057, 5 hor. 30 minutes post incrid.” 

The house of the worthy tra\'tdler was visited in the year I7 !l> “ by two respect¬ 
able members of the Iloyal Society, wdio foninl among the ruins some trees and plants 
which evidently wore introduced here by the industrious founder.” 

In lOSd, the T^niversity of O.vford having finished a noble v<‘pository near the 
th(‘atre, Aslxmole placed there that great anti vahiahle eolleetion w hich is now known 
as lilt? Ashmolcan 'Museum, and winch attests to this day Ids industry, Jiis love of 
scituiee, and his attachment, to that ancient seat of learning. 

On the death of his fatlier-in-law. Sir William Dngda.le, .lanuary 10, ItJHO, a 
second olFer of tlie place of darter King-at-Arins Wiis tendered to Aslunole, but lit' 
declined it,*recommending his brother Dngdale in his place. However, this was 
not complied with, the office of Norroy being giveji to him instead. 

From thislinu' -Vshmolc lived in honourahlt; retirometit at iiamheth until his 7(>lh 
year, wdien ho died May IS, lOOi, His remains were interred in Lambeth (flinreh, 
and a black marble stone over his grave cemtains a Latin inseri])tion, “ in which, 
though there is much to his honour, there is nothing whicli exceeds the truth.” 


CHArrER X. 

THK nOAu’s-HKAl) TAVERN, KASTCfIKAP. 




_ '■ w- think, bee.a\|se thou art virtuous, there 

be no more cakes and ah;f” qii(»t.b Mr.Zig/ag 
y I the Khler. “Yes, by Saint Anne,” lie eontinned, 

|w when be was lnleiTUple«l by Master (-obwx'b, a 
/J\ gentleinifn who has dusted the n>vers <if many 
j■ volumes, ami has even bed'll known lo pry eurion.sly 

into the conteuttf of some <d' their tifle-page.s. 

“ dadzooks. Sir I ” e.xclaiined Muster (b)bweh, 
“ what concern can you have in Eastcheap. with 
- your crotchets and quiddities, and your flights 
‘ " ■> about Gogmago;^ anik the liomana, with the rest 

your .superauintaUM kings and heroes f” “ f 
' declare, and 1 speak not wUhout authority (for 
I have held office), I declare we know notlung of 
— ^ - kings and heroes in the City, unlessi indeed, when 

it bebovt^ the Ix>rd Mayor to invite them to dinner at the Mansion-liouso; then, 
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of courso, it was the recorder’s business to make history of it” “ Or if. forsooth, 
th(jy were admitted into the Tailors or the Goldsmiths, or any other of the twelve 
honourable companies, W'hy, well and good; their names are upon the books, a fact, 
ill lilack and white, not to be gainsaid. But for the rest we wash our hands of them: 
tiie parish entries know them not, the guilds disown them, and, had they so much 
as shown their heathenish faces at Temple-bar, it W’as the porter’s duty to slam the 
gates upon them, and bid them troop back to no man’s land, or the back o’beyond— 
M'hcrc I fancy they all came from.” “ But,” rejoined Mr. Zigzag, mildly, for the 
spirit .of him who had held office was evidently grieved, " no design nave I of 
raising the ghost of an ancient Briton -within your bounds, neither am I Jack Straw, 
nor Fitz-Osbert with the beard, that 1 should break the peace of the ward. Good 
sooth, I have but come in love and amity, to quaff a cup of sack to the memory of 
Prince Hal and the fat knight, at the Botir’s Head. We’ll * crack a quart together,’ 
Ha! will you not, Master-; I cry your mercy, Master Cobweb.” 

But the disquiet of Master Cobweb was not yet appeased: he had come to look 
upon the ward of Candlewick, and its conccrqmcnts, as thougli it were a cliild that 
had been bred at his expense, and nursed by his labour. Not a prentice had been 
bound therein but he had clapped his thumb upon the indenture, nor the lease of an 
ale-house tran.sferrcd, but he Imd wagged his beard over tlie articles thereof ; and 
when the pulpit of the parish church received a ilew sounding-board, or the land¬ 
lord of the Woolpack, fresh gilded bis sign, who but IMoster Cobweb was to chronicle 
the B,amc for the* benefit of posterit)- ? 

Now% it happened that w'hilc liunting out the names of the different tenants who 



hud occupied the taverh in Eastcheap called the Boar’s Head, and in the course of 
investigating the conditions and tenure by which it was held at different times, the 
name of one ^\'illiam Shakspere, and those of certain odd customers who were wont 
to frequent the tavern of yore, became manifest; and these appeared to tepand 
upon his observation, and to become even of more consequence dmn the various 
worthies who had, in succeseiou.ibcen thriving landlords of the same. 

The consoquMice was that the poor mai» became Shakspere-ridden—v'Hie name, 
like the rod ot .Aaron, swallowed up all the rest; and instead of cententin^himself, 
ns heretofore, with such piddling matter as he had been in the halntof copying in a 
fair hand irom the re.pstry-book, or extracting from the long-winded reminiscences 
of the oldest inhabitant, ho now talked of *' B’fll” as familiarly as one ml|^t do of 
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his godson, and had, moreover, acliiercd the discovery that the said William loved 
good ale and was the author of certain plays. ^ •« . 

And now, as one who had undertaken the guardianship of the immortal’s immor¬ 
tality, and had become the self-elected arbitrator of all that related to Sir John, Prince 
Hal, and eke Bardolph, Poins, and the rest of ’em, he took his past Sver amunst where 
stood the Boar’s Head in the old times, and questioned each one who uugnt lumpen to 
glance at the goodly sign which still nuurkea the spot, as a jeatous and watchful sen- 
tinel.might do, having a tru^t w-liich he w'jis resolved to guard and maintain to the 
outraucc. Thus it happened some time after, when such sad doings had takei^ place 
in meriy Eastcheap that the mere^ site of the ancient tavern had become a myste¬ 
rious thing, and the sign of tlie Boai*’s Head wa.s taken to (iiuildhall, where, not being 
suitable for my liord Mayor’s table, it was cast into a corner w'ith certain Homan ves¬ 
sels and other lumber. And Mr. Zigzag, wim, in the course of liis wayfarings, had 
almost wept like another Marius over the ruins of the ancient city, «md had os])ecially 
lamented the siveoping aw'ay of tlw last reminiscence of the venerable tavern,—“ (wen 
its ruins ruined,” came now to dedicate a sigh to the forlorn relic which, O reader, i» 
herewith limned in order that, in contemplating its touching expression, thou maycHt 
unite with him in sympathy, and tliat thou, O fair and tend«)r-hoartcd laily<s who 
rea^est these lines, may<*st shed a tear over its desolation, ITowbeit, w'hcn MasU'v 
Cobweb saw bow matters stood bctw'ecii Mr. Zigzag and the sign of the Boiu'’8 Head, 
he looked 5is though some varlet had “ put lime in his sackand, pinning himself 
to the skirts of the ancient geutlciuan, he followed him. 

" As when a gry^hen thrtmgh the wildcnuies 
• Parsucs thu Anmawian, who by atcalth 

Had from hit wakeful custody purloin'd 
The guarded gold: eo eagerly ” 

did Master Cobweb dodge the steps of Mr. Zigzag tlio Elder, until the latter gentle¬ 
man was moved to the remonstrance which appears at the outset of this veritable 
chronicle. 

It has been sjud, ‘^the world cannot contain two Cojsarsbut it now occurred to 
Master Cobweb, who bad become somewhat mollified by the forbearance of the 
supposed rival, that these same Caesars might do a better thing than cast lots which 
of them should eat the other, in order to secure the peace of tlie universe. This 
mode by which the dilemma should be solved was conveyed in the following propo¬ 
sition. As the world cannot contain two Cjcsars, .argued Mr. Cobweb, were it not a 
wise thing to unite the forces of the two in fellowship, and thus wold them into one 
very great Cojsar indeed i Mr. Zigzag, who was struck with the magnanimity of the 
idea, shoved to acquiesce with such cheerfulness that, like the l^g in the ballad, 
**' he laughed loud laughters threeupon which it was resolved, to the end that llm 
truce should be ratified with becoming solemnity, they should forthwidi betake them to 
• a nojghbourittg hostel, and there settle the details of the treaty over a tiinkard (»f especial 
stingo. The upshot of this sympodum was a resolution that Mr. Zigzag should be 
bound thenceforth to eschew ail new readings of obscure passages in Shakspere, and 
that, whenever he should, right as it is, be absolutely compelled to make mention of the 
said immortal, such allusion should be explained to the rcadtrr^ a.s licing accompanied 
by a sort of—a-hem!—Cobweb ”; but all thb aforesaid reftticmcnfs of Shaksperian 
criticism were to be the exclusive property of thc«said Master (Jobweb, and to go 
towards the making up of two folio volumes, the first chapter of which should contain 
the actual life of the bard of Avon, the rest being dedicated to the more important 
coiisid|ratioiiB of what he probabH said and did on various occasions, and such otlier 
adventures as it ia just possible he may have played a *part in: a work for which 
Master CokwUh is already provided widi abundant materials, and which will be 
given to ihe world whenever that gentleman shall have fixed upon a pats'on worthy 
of being allowed to incur the expenses incidental to its effective publication. These 
matters bekig amicably ^settled, the subject of Eastcheap« with the particalars of its 
history, &e., were now entered upon, mm commenced by Master Cobweb chanting 
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tlif followinc; ancic'nl ditty, which he dealt forth with a nolemnity that would have 
done fix'dit to .'t ]>iin!>h clejk. 


Tbe C?!)ant. 

*" •* There hnn bei'ti great hjiIp and utterance of wine, 

MvsiiU'h beer, and tile, and ipocr.ui ttne, 

1« every <'(miitry, region, and nation. 

liiil cliiefl)' in Dilliiigsgate, at the Halutation; 

And the liore’s Head, near London Btnnc; > 

'J'lic Swan at Dowgate, a tavern well kiiowno; 

'J'lio Mitre in (.'heape, (wd the liulles Head, 

And jnany like placen that make nrses red.” 

I'o which Mr. Zigzag rc.s])oijdfcd, after the manner of Dlondol and llichard of the 
Lion Heart, with the following version of on<‘ of “ Dan John Lydgate, his verses of 
Tiondon Lyk])enny”:— 

“ llien I hyed me into Eaatcliepc: 

One cryi's * rybljs of la-fe,’ and many * a pyo’; 

Pewter pottos they elattered on a heape ; 

There was harpe, pii>e, and niiuaUelsyc; 

• Yea, by eock ! nay, by cock!’ some began erye 

Some aonge of Jenkin and Julinn fur theyre mode, « 

Hut for lack of money I might not spede." 

i* 

Afte r t,hi.s, Master ('obweb proposed a mug t>f bippocrass, giving mine host the fol¬ 
lowing directions for concoeting tin' same, viz.:—" For a galon ami a pynt of red 
wyne, take eytnimon iij vnees, gynger tryed an vnee, gioyncs and longc peper do. 
viiee, eloiK's and masys, a q’rt of an vnee, aigiiard a (juatcr of an vnee, sugar ij lb.” 
Meanwhile they proceeded with the gravt' matter in baud, Mr. Zigzag taking from 
bis poi kef a portly, et)inforlnbip-lo<»kiiig edition of Stowe, from which be read as 
I'ollows :—“ ‘ ('andllwieke Street, or tkindlcwriglit Street Ward, beginiieth at the 
east end of (Jreat Fast C.llieape, it passetb west tborow Fast C^heape, to Candlewright 
Street.’ I’isb ! ” he muttered, “ we 5U-e not going to walk the boundaries. A 
Miiall W ill'd this, Master (krbweb,” be said. “ ‘ It is governed by an alderman, eight 
eoiimion euuneilmen, seven eonstables,^thirteen inquest-men, and a beadle,’ ” replied 
the man of otilee. “llunqdiP said Mr. Zigzag. “ ‘This East C'heapc is now' a 
llesh market of butchers, there dwelling on both sides of tlic street; it bad some¬ 
time iilso Cookes mixed amongst the butchers, and such other as sold victuals ready 
dr<'s.setl of all sorts. For of old time, when friends did meet, and wore disposed to 
be merry, they wont not to dine and sup in taverns, but to the cookes, where they 
(•idled for meat wlnit them liked, which they always found ready dressed, and at a 
i-'-iisoinible rate, as 1 have before sliow'ed.’ ” “ In John Stowe’s time,” continued the 
Fldm-, “ it would ajijiear that the butchers and tavern-keepers had ousted tlie cooks, 
and ndod over the realm of Ea.stcheap in their stead; but John Lydgate, who live(l 
in the reign of Henry V., tells not only of the roast and baked of the cooks, but 
likewise of the cbittering of pewter pots. It 'appears, thereby, that hunger and 
thirst W(‘re then both separafely provided for; and, (loubtlcss, the cbittcridg of pewtcr, 
and the other diilet't sounds of harpe, pipe, and sawtrio, heard by the Monk of Bury, 
jiroct'cded from no less, an hostel tlniu the venerable Bore’s Head. A merry place 
this Eastebeap has been of pnv : indeed, in the remote time, it was the very heart 
and centre of Loudon ;*au(l its market,.wliich was afterwards removed to Leadenhall, 
was probably the Hi "t of the kind established in the City.” “ Have you been in 
•St. Michael’s Church?” imuiired Master Cobw'cb. Not since you were born,” 
W'us the reply, which was (ielivered in an austere tone; but mine host appearing 
with the hippocras, the countenance of the Elder resumed its serenitv, while he 
dispensed a jorum round, aqd bade tlic rosy vintner to assay the drink. ** Wa’s liael,” 
said Boniface, who was by no "^means a nincompoop. “ Drink hael,”^ responded 
his guests ; imd they mutually declared the tipple was worthy tohavebeen bre'Wedby 
Dame Quickly herself— ^ 

** Fill the cup, and let it come. 

I'll pledge you a mile to the bottom, 

Aad a meny heart Ures lonji-a," 
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chiiTiipcd Cobweb. •* Ah, Sir! there were iiierrj' tloinjjfs »t llie Old Boar’s* 

Head, ill Mr«(^uickly’s time,” quotli iniiie Imst: “ mid. if nil be true that I’ve heard, 
things went not amiss then, in my great-graiidlaUier'.s tim<‘, when he kejit the timTii, 
before thedrcat Fire. My greal-grandfaUier’s iiaiin*. gentlemen. >va.s John Tims; it 
was to bo seen for many a day after iti>ou the old sign. He was ffie last landlord of 
the original Boar's Head; mid when they built upon tlie fou;:<bition of the ancient 
tavern, the sign was put up on the front, and the date, lbb{S,*was (;arv*-d thereon, to 
set forth when the new' tavern w'as opened. 'J’he Boar's Head, my masters, had lieon 
in the family from the tiiuo oV its fir.st appearanee among the cooks’ booths ii^ East- 
cheap. The other house was the f^wan ; but the old tavern hchl its own to the host. 
I have heard from my grandmother, w'ho had it from hers, as it had been told hy 
them that wont before her, that there was a sad to-do there w'hen Henry I "S', w'as 
Jving ill England.” Here Mr. Zigxag rtnul tin* following passage from Stow'e, 
relative to the above event:—“In the year 1410, the 11 of Henry IV'.. upon the 
even of St. John Baptist, the King’s sonne.s, Thomas and John, being in East (-lieape, 
at Slipper (or rather at breakfast, for jt w'as after the watch was hroki'ii up, betwixt 
two and three of the clock, after midnight), a great debate hapiied bctwei-ne their 
men and other of the (.’ourt, which lasted one houro, till the Maior and Slieritfes, with 
otlier citizens, appeased the same ; for the which, afterwards, the said Maior, Ahler- 
men and Sheriffi's were called to answ'cr before the King; his sonnes and divers 
IxJids being highly moved against the Citie. At. w'hieh time AVilllam (iasroigno, 
Chief Jiistic*', required the Maior and Aldermen, for the citizens, to put tlu'in in the 
King's grace : whercunto they answered, that they had not offended, hut (acimrding 
to the law) had done their best in stinting debate and maintaining of the peace: 
upon which answer, the King rcniitleil all his ire, and dismissed them.” “ 'I'liat’s 
not exaclly like inv gratid-dame’s story," said mine host, “but I suppose there’s 
diH'crcnce in the old histories.” 

Cohwfh, ‘‘You au‘, I think, assured I love you not." 

Xifftn;!. “ 1 am if I Ih! iiU'UHiircd nelilly. 

Your niajoi-tv hatli no just cuuso to hale im*.“ 

Cob. •* N'..': 

ilow mi^ht a (I'.iiiro of my (;ri-at tiopi'g forgot 
.So tfi'oat indigniliot you laid upon tin r 
What! rate, retmkc, mid rouglily solid to priNon 
'I'lif inimodiato lioir nf Kiigl.ind ! waa itiis ca-.y r 
May lliis ho wash’d in Irfitlio, and torgoitfii r " 

Zig. " I thon did uw the juTsoii ot your futlu'i * 

Till' imago of hi» jwwor lay then lU me : 

.\tid in the ailmiiiiiitratiKn of hia law, 

Whilc.a 1 was busy for tlu* roinmonwealth, 

Yom- )iighiic-Bi> pleaBfd to forgot my plooo, 

The niajoaty and power of laW nml justi<-e, 

Tlic image of the kiiig w'hom 1 prem nti-d, 

And struck me in my very seat of judgnimt.” - 

“You arc right. Justice, and you weigh thin well; 

ITverofore, still liear tlic Vialanco and t'lie sword ;* 

And I do wish your tumour* may increase 
'fill you do live to see a son of niiiK! 

Offend you, and obey you. as I did." , 

• 

“ I’fegs! but there was something like thatjn my gi-anninii’s history ! Sure, good 
gentlemen, that’s said as though you had heard it at first hafld,” exclaimed the host. 

“ Procettfl with thy narration touching the Boar'S Ifeiid,'’ quoth Mr, Zigzag. 

'* My grand-dame was wont to say that in her great grandfather’s time, thcr<; would 
come a pleasant, comely gentleman for his cup of sack, by name. Master W'illiam 
•Shaksperc, of the Globe. An often as he dropped in there w'ould presently appear 
likewise one Benjamin Jonson, a bricklayer by trade* but a monstrous wag, flattening 
bis nose against the lozenges of the lattice ; and two others, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
who, it said were never far apart at any time; and a few more of ’em, that they would 
peep found the door-post, to sec an’ if sweet Will, as they called him, were there, in 
a way so fhoving that my ancestor was fain to muffle his muzzle in his sleeve, to 
preser^ his decorum. And when they had all sat them down, and gotten each one 
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his flagon, such quips and rare fancies would fly between theilfcjjhat the very 
drawers, Tom, Dick, and Francis, would forget to chalk their scores^T^Jjile Master 
ShaksjjrTf would slyly engage Francis with his sorceries, the others callihg ‘ Francis! 
Francis !' till iny ancestor w'ould turn red in the face between laughing and the fear 
of offe nding his gLcsts; and then Master Shakspcrc w’ould dismiss the puzzled varlet 
with a grave rebuke for not attending to the worshipful gentlemen w'ho were calling 
him beyond the measiire of their patience. And -I have hom'd, that to make the 
matter worse, they put him in a stage play for the (^necn to laugh at, over the water, 
at the theatre they called the W'ooden O.” 

“ Obod, mine liost!” said Mr, Zigzag; “ drink, and go on.” 

“Well, Sir, my great-grantlfathcr .lolin'Tims kept the tavern in King Charles’s 
time ; and roistering games they liad thci-e till the Parliament took matters in hand, 
and would have muzzled honest skinkers*, belike that they might have the more for 
their own no.scs. But when the merry King came home at the Jlestoration, a few of 
the choice spirit.s gathered together at the Old Boar’s Head. 'J'herc were Will 
Davencttt, Tom D’Drfey, Betterton, Molmn, and smock-faced Noakes, as they called 
him, for that he was smooth-chinned, and acted Desdcinona at the playhouse in 
LincolnVinn-fields.” 

“ Fill the cups,” quoth Mr. Zigzag, “ and jog Master Cobweb.” 

“ Eh! Gadzooks ! what!” exclaimed Cobweb, stai ting out of a profound slumber; 

Fire 1 fire! save tlie parish books.” “ Dip thy nose in a cup of hipi>oeras, good 
Cobweb,” said Mr. Zigzag, “ and no M orse will come of it. Go on, mine host.” 

“ I was going to tell,” proceeded the host, “ how that the sot I mentioned were 
wont to meet every Monday night, at the old tavern, to carry on the business of the 
Shakspcrc Club, Once in the room, never a man of them lu'ard further tidings of 
his true name, but no other than such as ‘ Save your highness‘ Good morrow, 
Master Gadsliill‘ Welcome, Jack : where hast thou been !” and so forth. And when 
my great-grandfatlier had taken the cliair—and u'cll he filled it, as T have heard— 
(he weighed something over five-and-twenty stone) he was ‘ Sir John’ for the rest of 
the night. Then, every man had his tankard: there vvas the FaUtaff' tankard for the 
chair, another had the Bardolph mug, and Master Noakes sipped his driblet out of 
the Tcarshect jorum. Sir John, my great-grandfather, wore a broad ribbon over 
his shoulders, to winch there was hung the honourable badge of the Boar’s Head, 
or, iw it was sometimes culled, the Lesser Boar’s Head.” 

“ Off vrith his head !” snufllcd Master Cobu'eb. 

“ Never heed him, mine host,” quoth Mr. Zigzag ; “heis dreaming ; let the pig 
have his grunt. But you spoke of the Lesser Boar’s Head.” 

“ Sir, I have seen it with my own eyes; it would cover the palm of my hand for 
bigness, and seems like to a proper boar’s head, carved in wood; it is set in a 
framework made of two boar’s tusks joined together at the ends, and it has a ring 
to suspend it by. On the back is the date, 15G‘^; and under that appears the mark 
where Francis, the drawer, pricked his initials.” “ Where is this precious relic.?” 
exclaimed Mr. Zigzag the Elder, with great animation. “It disappeared, in the Great 
Fire of IGHfi,” drawled M.'ister Cobweb, in bis uneasy slumber.**; “ and wa.s afterwards 
found at Whitechapel Mount, among the rubbish carted there after the fire. The 
relic is now in the possession of a gentleman, by whose permission 1 have had it 
smoothly copied in lithc^aphyAvhertffoic, as the thing has cost me certain moneys, 
let no man meddle with it henceferth.’* This piece of history was delivered much 
in the manner of an oration from a somnambulant bellman, the proclamation at the 
end being finished off with a succession of snorts, by way of “ Oyez, oyez, oyez 
aird the sleeper awakened with a start. Mr. Zigzag, who looked upon ue copamn- 
nication he had just heard In tba light of a secret mentioned by we poor man in 
confidence to himself, during a vision, behoved not to comment on '^he same. 
“ Alack I ” said Mr. Zigzag, “ alack for tlie Old Bore’s Head! that fatal firef was the 
.,;cnd of its glory.” “ And of my grandmother’s historv,” quoth mine host. “ Araen,” 
' said Master Cobweb. 
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»v t;. ^vK^^s. 



In an anciciU. city of Arabia tlicro iIh'cIl a very rich man. Jfc had one groat 
failings that of being very proud; and to such an <'xtent did this blind and self-per¬ 
plexing fault reach, that he sacrificed every feeling to Ids sedfishness and rage. 
Woe to the shave who spoke not on his knees, and to the embassy that slionted not 
his name. He was niort; feared than loved ; for he hated independerio*-, but would 
enrich adoration munificently. lie was a M'idowc'r, and had three daughtc.Ts: the 
oldest of wiioiu, named Zara, w'as the imago of her deceased mother; the others were 
•refleotion.s of their father, both in shape and nature. 

This rich man's palace Avas ever thronged with })rinrt‘.s, Avarriors, and noble 
strangers ; and many had been the attempts to gain tli« hand of Zara, but it was 
handmaid to her heart. She, not haviifg entered into tlie gates of pride, of pomp, 
and empty gorgeousness, as the rest of her llunily, oj^’^rJooked tlio possessors of 
mines, of armies, and of kingdoms; and, ulthoggh she was diligent in her search, she 
never could find a good and sound heart amongst all (his greatness; and, conse¬ 
quently, no reciprocal feelings with her oAvn. Fair time, Imwever, was before her, 
for she was but just a woman; and her beauty was as a glowing summer that cometK 
afiter the spring. , • 

It chanced that Zara passed a mausoleum where they were burying the dead; and, 
as her breast was always open to powerful excitement, she delayed her suite, and 
went*alonc to the door of the sepulchre; liere she eat herself on a stone, by a, 
pillar; and, sighing, shebegan the painful office of notieing the feelings of those who * 
mourned. One figure, the peculiar beauty and power of which was subdued by 
inw|trd sorrow to a declining tenderness, engrossed her wholly. Her interest waxed • 
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great, and her heart soft; but when his gentle hand remored the ®il||^from his 
I'aee to look oiu'c nior<; upon the cold bed of death, her heart beat viol^ly, and an 
enthusiasm at tlu' noble sorrow of tlie countenance stifled her tears; and, though the 
mantle again fell in a moment, enveiling the face, yet it and the inward agony of 
feeling that was in the look were stamped upon her heart for ever. Her eye followed 
the figure, as the proct>ssio* moved to perform some other rite, and when it passed 
ibi; Imttress of the mausoleum, her imagination became’ busy with its image. She 
thought it to be a face familiar to her fthough she had never <<cen it before), and that 
it u'as the same countenance she had looked for all her life, though she had never 
known it. She might have sat in this dream of fancy till night (for it was painfully 
Bweel), had not the keeper of the keys aroused her. She went, looking upon her 
feel, with a melaucholy aspect, to her attendants, and the gates closed upon her. 
They jarred upon Ikt soul. Then, mountingher mule, she returned home jmd shut 
herself ill her chamber. 

The fnut of much restlessness was to make inquirie.s respecting this young 
straugcj-. She learned that he was poor, hut gentfc; that he and his mother were 
tlio i»urchased slaves of her father; that his motlior had died of exces.sivc grief, 
and had left him alone in such great sorrow, a pauper and a slave. 

With mueh smothering, Zara hid her foellugs dttfrng this recital,-and, w^nit was 
ended, her grief and tears struggled in vain with her tongue; and she spoke, desiring 
her servant to carry g<»ld to buy his freedom, and skins, and raiment; and promised 
comfort, and to hid him he of good heart. For all this she ivas much easier; and 
one week, and then another, wont over; but her fancy thickened with his image. 
His face, with that heart-hreaking look, was everywhere ; licr flowers were not her 
pride ; solitude was hv.r only comfort, wlieriuu she got jialc ; her siiirits grew aiirial 
and refined; and the jiorap and noise of her iatluTs palace was a grossness no longer 
tolerable. .Vnotlier u cek passed; when one morning, having liatl a light, sloop and 
genth; dream, slie arose, and uith a smooth and quiet mind pas-sed unattended from 
the garden to the road. 'L’lie sun not being up, and the air of the morning cool, she 
strayed on (well knowing whore, though nhe did not confess it to herself) until she 
reached the thatched habitation of this youth. W'hen she came to think of what 
^iho was'vfdwut, she trembled, but htill went on. She paused at the threshold, and 
knocked, hut no answer came. Upon looking round^a^saw him asleep beneath a 
tree at a weU’s side. At the sight of his eountensuice hjy.- heart beat violently. 

Ill* liad been wandering ami watching with a hiisermilc howt through the night, 
with .1 •■'orrow that knows no custom ; and, being wearied, hatl cast himself dotvh in 
the morning, to snatch a few moments of oblivious sleep. Zara viTiit gently to "?ura, 
nutl sat horsc'If at liis feet, watching his uneasy slumber. His face had recovered 
some colour, and his t'yes were a little stained with weeping. Three hours she' sat 
and stirred not, hut gazi'd u]>oa hi.s face. At length he awoke ; and, having assured 
himself that it, was no dream, his sorrow gave way to courtesy, his courtesy to tender¬ 
ness, and t,cnd('rness increased to love and affection. The lady well behevccl all he 
said- -not only because she was ivilling, but, moreover, her life existed on in such a 
sjHjech ; so she cast off her purple and gold, jnit on a dress of skins, and walked with 
him; and married him that day. * 

When the morning came, no whit repeating of her great change, she sent one to 
her father, telling whom she had mai ripch^d saying, “ 1 love the choice that my heart 
has made, bottei than gold, or price, oc/kingdoms, or renown; and am content with 
the little honour tliat is in the ^ of my act. BuJ: as I know you, my father and 
my sisters, affect the honoiu tn«....s in the svorld’s eye, I must leave your house; 
which 1 am willing to do, though 1 ghall not love you the loss. It was in my power 
to have taken money and jewels, and to have enriched myself as a princess,; this I 
have not done, as I wot w ell all tliesc were the price of my obedience. As, how¬ 
ever, I have wedded myself to nakedness, your anger will demand that which the 
'fulness of your defeated hope bestowed; being therefore without money; it, is my 
request that you w*ill enrich me widi a little gold, so that I and my dear lord may 
not starve at this present.” c 
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As the itiesseiij'cr rci)orfo<l this, the rich mwi trciubloii, and was damb with rage, 
and suddenly he ^mote him se luird that it. lAiH’ly killed him; and he went raving 
about, mad, vowing that he would have tlw^^Jr blood. He shut himself up ia his 
chamboi', to think on what orders' he sliould give to l.iy hands i|i|)oa tlioir lives; but 
when his rage abated, some touch of tenderness i:.une unconi’essedly to las breast. 
He M'alked out, called u])on lus daughters, his friends, amt all his relatives ; stun- 
inoned his vassals, gathered them in the great hall, an<l told them .ill the sorrow of 
his proud he.ort; saying, “ J’ut ye on your guy attire, and take with you the cymbal, 
and the pipe, and the dulcimer, and make music; and proceed ye with soJIgs and 
rejoiciug by tlu; lughwny, until ye shall come to thi.s woman’s house; take ye, also, 
my ilaughters.in your hands, a young camel, a ma]>. a bag of pebbles, and fotir dried 
skins; and s.iy ye to her, uitliout pity, ridiculing her estiite, ‘Thy father sends the 
ptwtion thou dc.servest, and tilting thy ino'-l honourable marriage. Fur thy five 
hundred camels, take thou this one ; for tliy lauds, thy ivoods, and springs on this 
, tracked earth, take thou this map ; thost* pebbles bo thy jewels and thy gold; and 
these hard skins be all the tender rafinent for thy cherished limbs.’ Then leave her 
to tlu' shivfts of the n orld.” And they all w(*uf as they were bid. 

Wliea Zara beard the sound t>f her fafher’s music, and saw the banners and the 
arr.iy that a])proaebed, she said,to her husband. ‘‘ He of good cheer, and grieve not; 
for you see that my father's heart is liirued gentle, and that thou hast not plucked 
me from such In'gh fortun«;, which has given llu'c so much pain.” 'L'he numbers 
came to her, and the music ceased. And u ben they bud sahi with scorn all they liad 
been d('sired she turned iiot pale, but, looking in Ix'r luesbaud’s face, she kissed him 
before lUtyn all. ’J'hoi she took the skijjs, the pebbles, and llie map, and put them 
upon the e.imel, and, I timing to the multitude, smiled sweetly and said, “Tell my 
father that 1 am content.” So she bowed, and jiul her arm upon her husband’s 
neck, and, leading the oanjel by a string, she turned her hack to tlicm and journeyed 
toward the desert. And the multitude returned shouting. 

Here the virtuous were content and hajipy, and the proud heart plagued to the 
amount of its folly : but “ Heaven, that hath llio hearts of princes in its own hand,” 
workcth after its own way. 

'I'hcisc two built tbem a house, and tlie continu.il contt ut and ehoerfulucsR of Zara 
at length shamed away the melancholy that e^istedin the line feeling of her husband; 
ho knowing that for him she had become an outcast, ami that he was a beggar with¬ 
out any Avorldly coml’orts. The roiiiaiuder of the money that Zara in her charity had 
sent to her husband wa.s uoav tlieir daily life and am Lor; it was soojj gone, and thc'y 
bi'thonght themselves how they might live. Zara said, “ Heaven did not ]»ut it into 
the he,id of my dear father to bestow on im- the camel to no u.sc ; howbtit, I love the 
animal with almost a holy lov^*, not only that it foudles rm; and is .so gentle to kneel 
when I shall mount it, but that it i.s allied to the best iiiraembr.ujces of my homo. 
Why should we not turn this gift to our use * Hew thyself a bow ,ind arrows, and a 
' spe'^ir ; huiil thou tlie b<>asts for their skins ; and with the feathers of birds, !)y the 
rareness of tlie art taught me in my infancy, T will weave matt; and fans for devices 
above all common powers. We will from time to time load our canud w ith the 
labour of our hands, and take our tent to % far market; and thu-. live to love and 
bless one another.” Her husband was a.stoiiiijlu-d, but comil^rted, and did a« she had 
said; and her singing ami her converse made, ilic^vay short and the labour sweet. 

Thus led they for some months an enviable life; but one morning, when two 
months longer would have made her a mother, a feve jd her; at night she grew 
dumb, and on the morroiv died. Her husband fidl ii o an ^oblivion of despair, and 
was af a single weed in the garden of par.idise—mistfry’sdieir. On the third day he 
buried herewith his own hinds. When the sharpness of his agony was somewhat 
past, he loved to linger about her favourite haunt.%, and b<iStowcd all tenderness on 
the ci^el she had so dearly loved; and this patient creature, missing the gentle hand 
that had fostered it daily, showed a dumb sorrow by a thottsand signs, ^at found a 
way to his *breaking heart. 

ills ^ay of life became wild, he loathed all intercourse as intrusive; and, findbg 
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tluil lio must follow the «amc means as hitherto to live, he loaded his camel and went 
his way to the inarket. 

Kacii step that he took reniin<lc'<l liim of his happy estate the last time he had 
tra\c-llt fl that way ; *;ie tlifuiifht of the many things that his dear wife had said in jhe 
places they had jia.-sed, of the songs she had sung, and the tears rolled from his eyes 
by night and by day; Vet these musings were comfortable to him. He sold the 
skins, and returrifd full of the soothing thoughts of the past and agonizing certainty 
of the mesent reality. 

iS'ot navirig eaten or drunk that day, lie stopped his camel, and, looking for the 
skins containing the water (which he had filled as usual from the great spring), 
found that they had come unloosed and w ere gone. Parched with thirst, and think¬ 
ing that he had dropped th(;n) many miles oH‘, ho knew' not w'hat to do; sighing 
at Hucli mean persecutions of fate, he mounted his camel and retraced his way j but 
they were nowhere to be found. As a whole skin of water would not have been 
enough to ha\ c carried him back to the spring, he bethought him that his time was 
come, ami that Heaven would at length release him. So he unloaded his camel that 
it might go whither it would, and cast himself on the sand. 

The night came on, and was very dark ; his bowels grew fevered and raged with 
heat, and he passed the night in horrihle torture. When the morning wa.s come, his 
eyes were starting forth, and ho was bent doable with pain; his tongue was parched 
and clave to the roof of his mouth, and was dry and pursed like a fig. He saw the 
camel lying beside him, and hi'lliought him of the w'ay among tlic Arabs, who, 
when they arc in danger for w'ant of water, slay these beasts and open tlie pouch 
that is in the chest, which Nature has provided for them to store their drink for 
many days. Wlieu he arose to do the same, he thought upon the service that this 
gentle creature had done him, and of the love his dear wife bore to it; and, notwith¬ 
standing his physical agony, tin- tendernt'ss of his mind was above the act, and he 
could not do it. II<’ again threw himself down, and soon died. 

'I'lie camel staid by him three days; Imt, w'hcn the water was gone, and the pain 
of thirst came on, he made madly for-the desert to find some spring, but as there 
was none there he must have perishctl. 
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A WARNING. 



K took lus heart away from tiis fellows. 

And pave it to angels fair ; 

But the unpels cannot commune with the human, 
"Nor, if they could, would they dare. 

Tlien took lu- liuck his heart from the angels, 

And over it long he mourn’d ; 

For he citlicr could not or would not offer it 
Back to t^c race he scorn’d. 

But all ihiugR die if utterly self-bound; 

And slowly this lone heart died: 

And ever the scomer is doom’d to wander. 
Meaner than all beside. 


Ebbnkzxb Jokbs. 



The of su2>f‘rstition is fust crivinf? way to llic ago of scionre: the occult 
oloincnts of our naturo arc now dismisscfl to the hIuuIch hy the groat niodrrii tyrant, 
^latter-of-Fart; wo nIiuII soon come to “ lord it” su]»crc;ilious]y over all those subtle 
feelings and aiipreliensions wliich cannot Itn cloarly iMTouuted for by the School¬ 
master, the doctor, the ehemisi, tl»e mechanist, the grave-digger, and the Htone-uiason. 
When we are dead, buried, and cpitaplied, it will be sheer impertinenee “to 
walk,” as of yore, fright,f*ning respectable people in hod, or at, table, and di:»turbiug 
them from their busiu<*ss. As the Gmiiiis of I’hiloso^ihy advane.es, seated aloft on 
h» steam-c hariot, attended by his stern, remorseless train of analytic reasoners and 
cxpcrimi-ntalists, the appalling adumbrations of Sigiiior (fobliii or Ihuvui llogie 
retreat, appalled in tbeir turn; while those who were unluckily gifted with “the 
vision #tid the faculty divine” fsay ralHier with the peculiar temperament and 
idios}’ncrasy) of beholding preternatural shgpes, and hearing iiioigauic voices, are 
now almost as few in number as “ the elect ” among poPts. 'I’lu; reign of super¬ 
natural terror is nearly at the last phase of it* final lunntion; and thousands of 
doughty Ghosts in sheets, in armour, or in airy robe*, brcatliing phosphoric fire, 
pointing with an awful straight finger, and leaving tlieii card.s l«;hind them, in the 
shai» of a warning scroll, together wiUi a strong jjcrfutjie of naughty-place sulphur, 
are now’ trooping back—like bad ministers turned oid of oflice—satl, forlorn, and 
unpitied, lb seek companionship with the preposterous Shades of ox-giants, in those 
by gon? days when such cuVnt-lubbers were. 

Bifore we dismiss them, however, to their eternal rest, it may not be improper— 
indeed we are not sure but the omission would even savour of ingratitudt!—to allow 
them I last “ squeak and gibber,” in the shape of some analysis of the principles on 
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which wc have been afl(;ct(jtl by their varions appearances. In doing this, we shall 
have to demonstrate the paradox of scfing that which docs not in itself exist; or of 
hearing tlial w'hich has no sound. Should we succeed, it is manifest that m’c shall 
do much li> enhance the past respectability of Ghosts, even in bidding them their 
long fiircweH. 

'I’ravclJing one cold w;inter in the north of England, we found ourselves, towards 
nightfall, enteiing a sombre av(;nne of bare trees, whose broad dark trunks, as we 
advaneed, were gradiially expanding ink) the general shade that was slowdy over¬ 
coming ^ill the scene. 'I’he road would have becni a ri^h slough had the weather 
been anything but a hard frost; hut this ajjpan'jilly foi*tunate circumstance did not 
much better our condition, as the frozen ridges of earth, with dee]> and tortuoi^^ 
trenches between and ugly lioles at awkward intervals, rendered it about 
dangenms a horse-road as one could well Imagine. It seemed made on j)urpobc td 
break legs and overturn enrts. We accordingly dismounted witliout loss of timCi 
and began to lead our snorting friend by the bridle. 

W(! will not detain the reader with an account of our disastrous wayfaring ; of tl)| 
many shifts and turnings and pauses we w-cre conipt'lled to make, nor of the mono¬ 
syllabic ejaculations at the sundry false stops, accompanied with our renewed 
endeavours and desperate setting of the tec'th. Jfaving accomplished about a 
hundred and fifty yards in the space of somowliat more than an hour, stoppages 
included, wc at length .arrived at a tolerably level road, and discerned a light from a 
window glimmering in the distance. We accordingly remountcvl, and, setting ofi'at a 
gleeful canter, reached the overhanging w'ooden portal of a small inn. just as a heavy 
fall of snow was rommenciug, the flakes of which were as large as thoiac generally 
used at the minor theatres, though by no mtains .so orderly iu their slhnt, or so 
regular iu their sequence. 

We saw our horse lodged in a tolerably good stall, though very unequal to his 
deserts; and as soon iis lie hud hnjshocl bis pot of porter and his corn, we entered the 
house and were ushered into the parloiir. It was a small room, furnished ;is u>ai;il, 
with an old-fashioned mahogany table, le.athcr-bi>ttonieil ('hairs, a huge clock that 
might have beem used by Gog or lSlag6g as a sentry-box, sanded tloor, &c. There 
were six or seven jjeople in tlie roou); and a grave-looking man, in a pepper-and-.‘;alt 
coat, kindly rose and offered his seat by the fire. {’<mrtesy might have* induced us 
to give a faint declination to ‘‘ robbing liim of his seat; " but the fuel was the cold 
had by this time made us insensible to tlie e.xisteucc; of our toes, finger-ends, and tip 
of our nose; so tiiat wo look him at his word without more ado. 'Die room wtis 
very warm, full of smoke and argument as wo entered, and the subject was “ Gliosts.” 

'f'he company present was composed of a young fair-haired gentleman, attired in a 
fancy travelling dress, not unlike the I’olish costume ; a dapper lilth' pug-nosed 
man, having the svir of a grocer, or something in that line; and an elderly hard- 
featured gentleman, with short dark hair that looked as though it had been recently 
cut with a saw and dres.s(uT with a rake. These tliree wc soon discovered te.^bc 
strangers, wlio were travelling up to T.ondon, being subpamaed on a trial. He of 
the pepper-and-salt vesturt' turned out to be the landlord. Tlic rest, two in number 
only, were small farmers or graziers, living in the neighbourhood. * 

Addressing tlic fair igcutlcman, vvhj seemed to have been the principal speaker, 
we re(^ucstea that our ftozen and hungry, but fast-reformbig condition might not 
at all interrupt a discussion that Appeared so interesting. l3y degrees the subject 
was renewed, and the debate soon rose to a very amusing height between the said 
gentleman and the dapper pug-nose; the latter being frequently seconded by 
horse-laughs from the grazjers, and provokingly dry queries emanating from the old 
gentleman in the corner. 

“ I do inaiiitain.” exclairaetl the pragmatic grocer, “ and, what is mor<^ I do insist, 
that the instances you have adduced iu favour of Apparitions are without any 
sudicioiit proof or credible attestation ; and I make bold to say that no resp<ctable 
jury in the United Kingdom would listen to any such statement in etidence, for 
one moment I” 
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“What! ” exclaimed the youncf gentleman contemptuously, “would you hare 
ghost tried by jury ? 


“ Certainly ; or at all event*;, why not. if you are del 
in him ? But to return/’ pursued the grocer, to r* 


detci*mincd to make ur believe 


m him { But to return/’ pursued the grocer, to return to the other story you 
were about to relate when (his gentleman entered, \’ou say it is well authenticated 
by many individuals. Now*, lei us jnst hear this.” ^ 

“There’s no arguing against a vulgar prejudice;” imswered the fair<luured 
young man, rather superciliously. * 

“ True,” muttered the old gentleman in the corner. 


e resided a feW miles from the town of L-, in Northamptoiishin’,—fell in love 

with a young artist who ivas making .'wtuur through those parts. Ife painted her 
portrait, and that of her father also ; and very like they were. But it was not only 
to Ids abilities as an artist that he owed the young lady’s nlfeetions: f«)r he was a 
very interesting person in many rosjicets, ami wrote verses, some of whicli T have 
seen, that iverc really charming, from their unaffected be.'uity and the love of nature 
they displayed in every lino. W’dl, his profession luid led him frequently into the 
society of many fascinating women, among whom he was a great favourite, which 
had, perhaps, spoiled him adittle, so that he was by no means an apt subject for 
falling over head and ears in love. The young lady’s affection wrought imper¬ 
ceptibly upon his feelings, and eventually he hceainc a.s much devoted to her ns 
she was to him. lie accordingly i>ro])o.sed to her fatluT to marry her, and 
wished (ho union to take place immediately. Her father strongly ohjectiHi; not— 
to his lionour be it said—on accc»iint of the young man’s rircHm.stances, for he 
declared that his daughter's h.ippiiu'ss was his chief object, and ho had t-nough 
wealth for both of them—but on account of her youth, lie feared that her aflection 
was only the ebullition of fiist feeling, and that it would not last. It was in vain the 
young lady insisted that her love would never know change or diminution; in vain 
the enamoun'd artist argin'd that first iia-lings were the strongest, 'J'he. father only 
replied, tlwy were not often the mo.st permaiu’iit—('he was wrong in fhin case)—and 
peremptorily refused liis eonseut. At the intcrecsssion of her mother, however, 
matters M'er<^ so accommodated, that, if at the end of two years they were both of the 
same mind, the father vvould then fr<‘ely give his consent. Mcantim;; the youtli was 
to withdraw himself, aiid they were not to <'orrespond. To (his arrangenjenl the 
lovers made a strong resistance; but the old gentleman remained inflexible, and 


they were obliged to submit. The young oitist departed, and it very nearly cost 
the iK>or girl her life. She recovered her health, however, in a few months, and 
lived upon hope. Her father took Her about to parties and India, and introduced a 
great many agreeable youths to her at hi.s own house ; but it would not do. She 
kept thorn all at such a distance that only two of them had the face, to make her an 
^tfer. Jl’o make short of the story, gentlcinf-n, the tnw long ye:irs at length were worn 
away, and back c;inic the artist on the very day the term esplrcd. NTow was the 
season of flushed checks and p.alpitating hearts, and all was enjoyment and happiness 
in the house. The father gave his consent, and the day was ilived for the marriage. 
In the meantime, the youth lived witli them as one of the family ; walked out with 
his fair mistress alone ; road ]ioctry ; made sketchfs—^y^l^ry bad ones, no doubt, his 
hand shook so; sang duets; picked fruit; in short it was a love match in the 

g enuine sense of the word. One morning, howoxcr, when it only wanted three 
ays to the wedding, being too restless in mind to follow any <if their previous 
amusements, tlic young man, by way of novelty, and no doubt in order to be more 
alone with his mistress, proposed to her to go with him in a little boat for the 
purpose of Ashing. Now, she }i.ad always had the utiuosl antipathy to die wafer, and 
found it impossible to overcome her dread. But he, in the unrefleeting way of 
B|any men, treated it as a mere feminine weakness which she ought to overcome, 
and the more she objected the more he persisted, as if it had been so ordained 
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fate ; and finally announced that, if slie were so much afraid of herself, he would go 
alone. 'J'liis tlircvat (in making which he showed himseli' to be selfish, by the very 
fact of arcuaing Ikt of the same) had th<; desired efiect, and she declared she 
would raiJicr risk being flrowncd with him, than that ho should go without her. 
Well, they went; and be rowed tlio bout out into a deep part of the stream, flung 
over the little grappling-iron to keep the boat steady, and began to watch his 
bobbing float. This, you know, gentlemen, Is what is called ‘fishing.' I’d w'ager 
my head he caught nothing; but I dare say that, in the long interval between ihe 
* bites,’ they gained in golden moments of pure love far lnor^; than the amount, of 
the fi.sb lost, BO tliat the time did not hang at all heavy ujion their }uuid.s. 'Vl’hether 
it was ditring one of these moments so vile with interest to all true lovers, and so 
little interesting to everybody ilse—exci.'pt, as luaVer ui envy—it unfortunately^ 
happened that a little bou(|iK-t of flowers fell (mt of tlie young lady’s baud into the 
water. Her lover madi- a catch at it, aud iuis'<c*d it. ‘ I’ll have it said lie, and 
made a second attempt, but it b.id float<-d loo lar. ‘ I trUl ha^'<■ it!’ lit' (‘xclaimed, 
and ran to the other cud of tbit bo:it; but overreaching himself he fell in. lie 
could not Bu'im, and rose struggling tind gasping. Tlie young lady screamed, and, 
seeing him sink a second time and the water clo.se over him, throM' herself in after 
liim. It happened that a large Newfoundland dog was passing that way—saw the 
accident—-and, like a sciisibh' man, jumped off tlic bank diroelly, iind swam towards 
them. 1 beg your pardon, gentlemen, I did not intend to make you smile. The 
dog, of course, made for his young mlstres.s. and/just as he ariiveil at the .sjiot. her 
long auburn hair—all the combs out—was htreainiug, liki- sea-wxed at sunset', along 
the water. He seized a large mouthl'ul, and dragged her safely to the hank. He 
then left her, and ran off to the house—bolted into the parlour, shaking the W'et 
about in all directions, anil barking, and jumping u])on e\er)boily. Her mollier was 
the first to understand him, and, uttering a laiut ny, nidicd out of the house, hut 
fell fainting before .she had < ros.sed the laun. 'Hie liouever, followed the 

dog, and soon reached the hank, where they found the \onng lady Ling quite 
itiHcnsible. She was carried hoin<>, aud brought to herscli'; but. lier unfortunate 
lover, when got out at la^t by some drag net,", w as ijuile dead.” 

“ Could not the dog have .sa\ed him toy 'f" asked the grocer. 

“ llon’t you umlorstand tliat lie was at llic bottom of the stream ?" said the land¬ 
lord, and resumed his jiipe couso«[ucntially. 

“ Allow me to procceil,” said the lair-haircd gentleman, ‘‘ for now comes the 
extraordinary part of the story. 'I'hc unfortunate artist was buried in the vault of 
the family, and the young lady lay upon her bed raving w itli a brain fever. I omit 
to mention several wonderful things that occurred during this state, because they 
may perhaps be naturally accounted for by the disordered cxcileiiicnt of her faculties. 
She recovered, after a long eour.se of illness, but walked about more like one who 
had come back from the grave, than a real human being. One thing was particularly 
remarked by everybody who had seen her lover; and tliis •was, the painful and 
pathetic circumstance of her compression of countenance being .stamped with a most 
striking resemblance to that of her dead lover. She continued in thi.s melancholy 
slate, in spite of all the efforts of lu'r friends, till the anniversary of the day on which 
her lover fnul returned. On this eventful morning, a loud .scrciun, that seemed rather 
of joy than horror, was heard above stairs ; when the family, all rushing up, found 
the j)oor girl extended sonieless in the pai.:sagc leading to her room. On coming to 
herself, she declared that she had her lover; and repeated the assertion, in 
answer to all tlicir subsequent questions, with a steady comsistency and minuteness 
of detail that perfectly astonished and perplexed all who heard her. She never left 
her bed again; and on the very day twelvemonth from that on wliich he was 
drowned, she died, calling upon hjs name, as though he were close at hand and 
struggling in the water. Afier her death, the expression of her face for •several 
hours was more than ever like that of Jicr ill-atarrcd lover ; and, moreover, the 
surgeon that attended the family declared it resembled that of a person who h^d 
‘been drowned.” 
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A silence pervaded llu; room at the conclusion of this story. There was a 
sentiment of devoted passion in it, and a tragic j>atho.s that overuAved for the 
moment both the vulgar and th<' pcrtinacini^, ahnosi as much as it woxdd those 
capable of entering into its subtle feelings vvltb sympathetic imagination. Perceiving 
the effect it had produced, and misiiiterprcling tluj cause, hy supposing it was owing 
to his victorv' over their prejudici'S as to supernatural ajij^i^irances, the young 
gentleman resolved to clench the matter by inUoducing :yi instance of lus own 
experience in that w'ay. 

“I see, gentlemen,” pursued he, ‘‘that yon arc struck with this anecdote, nor am 
I sWprised at it: hut I havfe one other story to relat<', Avliich happened to myjjjjlf, that 
I think w’ill set the matter entirely at rest, .and coiniiice you of the truth of these 
spiritual visitations. It will noodetjun you long, and is no less extraordinary than 
*what I have just related.” 

“Ah ! let us hear //o'v exclaimed the pragmatic grocer, settling himself afresh 
upon hi.s seat. ** This is a case iji point; 1 never before met with any one who had 
seen a gliost.” 

“ That is very likely,” I’etorted the other ; “ you are one of those incorrigible 
people who, if they saw a ghost witli their own eyes, would swear it was a mistake 
—as soon as they bad quite recovered themselves, and saw' their friends all round 
thenj.” 

“ So T would,” said the grocer. 

“1 thought so. ^^'ell, gentlemen. I had a very dear friend some a ears since— 
an old schoolfelloAA', in fact—and avc Iavo AA cre ahvays together. During four years 
Ave met eAery evening at a house that belonged to him, a tcAv nules out of town ; and 
we alwa)s sat on a garden-seat, when the weather pei inittcd, talking logctlu'r and 
taking a* glass of wine ujid a cigar. He Avas A'cry fond of hi.s cigar. At 
the end of thoRC hnir years — lh<; happiest 1 ever jiasscd in my life, for he 
AA'as a most ainiabJe man, of very iiile/c.sting conversatiem, and had the strong(‘st 
hold upon my fec'lings—he met Avilli a <lreadful fall from his horse, and, Jiliei 
lingering a fetv Aveeks, he died. From^that time lie aahs ni-ver ab.sent I’rom iny 
thoughts ; nor is he, even to this day. Sonu' montliH after the, fatal event, i 
chanced to be passing in the direction of the house, and 1 could not resist the- 
melancholy satisfaction of going and paying a visit to the garden-seal Avherc we 
had so often sat togi'lher aliout that time, in tlie ca cuing tAvilight. 1 enti'red tlu* 
garden with deep feelings <)f sorrow' and awe, and these incrcaseU as I adA'anced, so 
that even the ru.stling of a leaf made me start. 1 had just arrivc*d near the corner of 
a walk, facing whicJi the seat aavis placcil, and from AiJiii h sjjot I had so ofti.m heaxl 
his well-known voice calling to me, Avlien a ru-stliiig sonml in the air, .'es if something 
thicker than Avind Avas brushing past, inadi; me blari, aiul it set all my teeth 
chattering as 1 stood hobHng my hiefitli. 'J'he ne,\t moment I lie.ird his voice, 
as di-stinctly as I ever heard it in my life, calling my name ! In iho terror of the 
moment, and impelled by a kind of dt‘.sperati<m 1 know not howr to account for, I 
rushotl to Uic corner of the Avalk ; and at the other en<l,Vnre enough, tliere I saw tlie 
apparition of poor .Tohustoiie—seated upright upon the gardeu-thuir, with a mist all 
round him! ” 

“ That,” interrupted the grocer, “was no doubt the .smi^Re of his cigar !” 

A roar of laughter filled the room at tfiis most unidcal ijnd destructive joke, in 
which it was almost impossible to help joining. The old ^jentleman in the corner, 
however, maintained his gravity unshaken. • 

“I did not say,” ejaculated the narrator, indignantly, “ I did not say. Sir, that Ui« 
ghost was smoking a-You arc an unfeeling fellow, Sir, and you want ideiu>.” 

“ i^ray, Sir,” asked the old gentleman, interrupting flit pause that fidloAvod this 
angry reply, “ pray Sir, what do you mean by a ‘ghost Define the term, for 1 do 
not undiEtrflIand it.” 

“ Wlw, Sir, as to defining the term, it may be called by a dozen different ones; 
aUl knoAV is, [ heard the voice and 1 saw the thing.'* 

“ A^Tiat thing f” asked the inflexible old hard-heart. 
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** Why, the apparition or ghost of my friend—his soul, or his spirit—^that trhich 
enables us ‘ lo live and move, and have our being ’—^the indestructible portion of 
our life. I take; it for granted that the gentleman I am addressing docs not believe 
in annihilation.” 

'I’Ik; old gentleman .slowly laid down his pipe, as though preparing for something, 
and, gathering liis Id. g brown grcat-coat round Ids legs, bent his head forward into 
the light, displaying to our eyes, for the first time, a really fine specimen of that class 
ill physiognomy vulgarly denondnated the ‘ liatchet-faccd.’ 

" How is it possible,” deiuiiuded be, fixing a dark keen eye upon the young man; 

how it possible that any one can hoar or sec that principle w'hich gives you aud 
me the power to think and move ?” 

A long pause inU;rveued. 'I’he old gentleman ha*! made his blow, and sank back 
again into Ids corner. 

‘*That principle,” we now ventured to dbserve, '^is the grand difficulty which has 
defied ail the philosoplu'rs that have lived, as it probably will all those who follow. 
Can we suppose that such an e.sscncc may b(‘ seen and heard t" 

“ Very true,” exclaimed the grocer, “ and exactly my own opinion.” “ Hiigh- 
a-ugh,” laughed the graziers. “ Humph! ” muttered the old gentleman. The 
lamliord continued his jiipe. 

“Ho you nu'an, Sir?” asked the Polish-looking narrator, to infer that 1 have 
been hoaxing you witli ])rcme(lituted iintrutlis ?” 

“ Hy no means, Sir. 1 Inave no doubt that you firmly believe every word you have 
spoken. Hut you must suppose that in a subject like tld.s few will agree with you. 
The rarity, however, is not in the ‘ ghost'>,’ but in that singular aud subtle disposition 
of the scnsibiliti<;s and imugination,-which are reqidsite to constitute the seers of 
ghosts. Jb’or my own part f coincide with you in the belief of all you bave^aid.” 

“Why, -wli.'it the deuce is this?” ejaeulated the grocer. I thought just this 
minute you were exactly of iny own opinion,^ Von .set out with saying so.” 

The graziers stared, with f>peu mouthy and a testy grunt was uttered by the old 
gentleman. The landlord hehl his ])ipe with a tenaeious finger and thumb in front 
of his M’ithdraw'n nose, and sat ])ricking uj) his ears and looking all caution. 

“ It was not I who said so,” w'c answered, You declared that what I had 
remarked was exactly your own ojiinion. This partnership, however, 1 can have 
no objection lo our di.ssolving.” 

“ Hut yoti said you believed all lliat gentleman had said,” pursued our grocer. 

Allow me to qualify 

” JiCt's liear, Sir, let’s 
fancied. And now a difficulty struck us for the first time of a very awkward nature. 
We had undertaken to explain a subject whieli, if demonstrated with all the acumen 
of phil<«ioi>hy, or even with the truth of a ghost itself writing an autobiography, was 
certain nt*t to be eoinprehendcd by tlic majority. Wc could not how’cver retract, 
and eonnuonced without hope. 

” Allow me to offer a few observatious on the story of the young lady whe-'-e d®ypted 
attachment terminated in '<o tragic a manner. The first thing, no doubt, that struck 
you a.« singular, was the resemblance her face assumed to that of her lover after his 
death. Ik; assured this is a fact which hqs not unfrcsquently occurred. The resem¬ 
blance of loier.s to each,,other, in the expression of their faces during along absence, 
has frc<j[uently been noticed by close observers of nature, aud is easily accounted for 
by the imagination continutilly dw6lling on the features of the object beloved, and 
thus oventmUly bringing to the surface a corporeal manifestation or expression of the 
subtle mov<;ments within. Intense sympathy and sensibility, long foiled in hope, 
aud disappointed of the possession of their object, often cause the death of an, indi¬ 
vidual without any outward sighs that can be identified with the cause; but the 
pt'culiahty of the individual, or an apt coincidence of certain faculties, iftay readily 
occasion the above phenomenon. The physiognomical appearance of ths young 
lady after death is explicable in the same way. The powerful excitement tvhicH 
cauacd her dcatli was closely connected with the whole story of her intense 


it according to my notions, and I certainly do. 

hear,” uttered several voices .somewhat tauntingly, as we 
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affection; and the awful resemblance showed the visible form and feature of that 
catastrophe which her imagination had idonfifit'd with her OM'U last moments. Am 
I intelligible thus far r 

“ Go on,” mutt('rcd the old gentleman/’ 

"Pray, Sir, contiutie," esLcUiimed the voting traveller. / 

** Not so rery intelligible, neither,” said the grocer, lool^lng towards the graziers 
interrogatively. “ lint you say nothing about the ^hoxt !—let us come to that,” 

I will endeavour,” wv' resumed, to explain my own opinions on the subject. 
I must prontise, however, fliat what. 1 have to say has nothing in do with the various 
hoaxes and ehcmical imjmsitions that have been practised at various times. You 
may laugh; but I only mean tb deal with the sincere and conscientiouH seers of 
ghosts, who are intelligent withal; and 1 do not hy any moans allude to the groen- 
lane sprites or churchyard goblins of* c«)unliy people, the haunte<l houses of 
vulgar town’s folk, nor to tlioso of the romancera, with theii' blood-stain(*d appari¬ 
tions dragging great iron chaius about ruined abbeys, or pulling the bedelothes off 
honest persons, with other misehiwous iinj)ertinences. We liear and see,—as I 
never yet knew of anybody affirming tlnil he had touched, smelt, or tasted a ghost, 
I shall leave these latter senses out of the immediali' (picstlon,—w(; hoar and see by 
means of the corresponding outward senses. 'J'hey act tjpon tlu; ]>erceiving power 
■within; and to effect thw they must put certain organs into motions and positions 
coincident wdth tlie impulse, ^\'hcnever the memorj'^ presents objects to our mind, 
an operation similar in kind to that ivhieh first e(»nveye(l it to our perception must 
take place. At all event.s, this is my theory of tin- medium or inechiinical part of 
memory. But when these secondary phciionu'na are pveternaturally cxcit<‘d, as in 
organic disease, delirium, or th<> entire dominion and tyranny of the passions, the 
inffamecl imagination may so react upon the sen-sihility of the external .senses, as lo 
reproduce, in a degree, the oj»erations of certain original im])idses. And tlius 
visions, phantoms, and other deliisimis of the sons<-s (differing from those ordinary 
and commonplace delusions under whic h, by tin; law ofnatuiv', they constantly act) 
have ffitlcd hetorc the eyes, corresjmnding in their a])peufanee with the peculiar 
cause of excitement under •whicli the individual has Ix'cn laiiouring. Arcording to 
this theory, ghosts have really been seen, and will be .seen again as long as the world 
lasts. \\'’e say this on the assumption that there will ahvuys exist some individuals 
in W'hom the imagination and tin; nervous system arc unhealthy.” 

Wc leave the reader to imagine the discussion that ensued. On our moving to 
withdraw, the fair-haired genllemau r(*se, an<l, deferentially tendering his canl, said 
some very civil things, and wished us g<jod night. Just as the do(»r closed liehind 
us, we heard him entering into a sort gf reproachful remonstrance ■w'ith the “grave 
senior ;” in which we ju.st caught the words “ your hard-headed ma*ter-of*lact men 
—•maixh of intellect,” and something about “ a primrose on a river’s brim.” 
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THE PAST, THE PRESENT, AND THE POSSIBLE; OB, PASSAGES 
Ix^ THE LIFE OF A COSMOPOLITE. 

« 

OT from any peculiar instruction, not from any purpose 
aforethought, not from any settlod plan, did I become a cos* 
mopolite. Nature determined it for me before my birth, 
and many kinds of circumstances have aided to develop 
the free growth of tlio principle. 

A father of "Wielsh descent, bom and nourished in an 
agricultural district, and subsequently trained to trade and 
manui’actures, his brain and hands his only endowments to 
carve out his way in th 9 world ; a mother bom and bred in 
Now England; a stern Scottish loyalist grandfather, who 
saorifioed his property to his principles ; a grandmother of the 
blood of the anoieut Dutch cedonists of Ncav* Amsterdam ; 
uncles who died in prison for'resistance to arhitrai'V power in 
the wav of printed words for American indt'pendence ; cousins of island growth in 
the Westindies ; and witliLondon for a hirtlqdacc—ihc universal centre of pro- 

f fressivc change—it was not jiossiblc for one compounded of .such varied blood to 
)e other than cosmo]iolitc. 

"With no reguhur education, gaining knowledge as 1 best or worst could, applied 
rather than triiined to various arts and manufuetnre.s, thrown into contact chiefly witli 
the republican spirits called into action in England by the French llcvolution, there 
grew up in me a spirit of resistance to existing ppwer; an impression that kings and 
t]|ucens and nobles were mischievous persons in society ; a conviction that the repub¬ 
lican form of governmej^t was the vc plus ultra of human perfection ; a reverence 
lor the names of mark in Greek and 'llomau story ; a .spirit of antique heroism, 
mingled with a strong feeling of what may best be described as bigoted liberality. 
The ignorant abuse of pow’cr by a church-and-king ” government, upheld by a 
brutal mob, blinded me to the defect.^ of their opponents. To iny vision the rulers 
were all tvrsmta ; the ojiprossed all virtuous luai'tyrs ; Oliver Crojnwcll was a hero 
who, in tiiC words of Hoswell '■ had gart kings ken they had a lith i’ their neck ;” 
and John W'ilkes was a gallant champion of freedom, in that he tried “how far 
an Englishman conld carry his contempt of kings.” 

“ In a multitude of cotmsellors there, is wisdom.” So also in a variety of knowledge 
dwells the remedy for pedaJitrv. A Londoner of the olden lime, confined to his city 
precincts, was usually one of the most pedantic of mankind; but, to balance this, he 
was and is tin' most adaptivo-lo all novel circumstances, w'hen fairly placed, ijiu|hcra. 
From an early age—scarce emerged from boyhood—my life was that of a wanderer 
and sojourner in many lands. France, with its exiles and with its restored Bourbons, 
Italy and the reninsula, ^cre alternately visited; and I learned that forms of govern¬ 
ment were but a small imrt of the cireumstances operating on mankind for good and 
evil. The wide field of <Bnanish America was my next school for a long period of 
time. The savages of rod and white blood were carefully studied, and also the 
pseudo-civilized, Canada and the United States—the Royal Colony and the Repub* 
bean Union—came next, serving but to confirm previous experience, that in the cir¬ 
cumstances of races arc to be found the chief causes of happiness and misery that 
govemments arc for the most part a consequence rather than a cause in the progress 
of nations—that they may retard, but can rarely destroy—that they may<excite, but 
cannot make permanent. In conclusion, that the natural circumstances of,nations 
bring fortli the surest results, if men bo only provided with knowledge ; that to |nake 
know'le^e free, and to exercise no restraint save on physical violence, are the chief 
good of&cs of government. The removal of the obstades to progress is a very 
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practicable tiling. The natural tendency of man will do all the rest, by slower or 
faster processes, according to the qualities of t^ic race. 

By the powers of Epaminondas and Pclopidas the glories of Thebes rose; and with 
tiic lives of their creators they passed away. The people of Tln^bes wcrti plastic, but 
not self-sustained. Not so has it been W'lth the noble Kngl^ race. VI' ith bad or 
with good, with or without, government—in either hcmisphilfrc and in all countries—- 
their practice has been in consonance with the foremost type of the universe-— 
PROGRESS. s 

“ You must keep within dooPs during the whole winter, live on milk, puddings, 
and fish, and avoid all excitement, if you wish to recover. Your constitution is 
delicate, and will not bear any work. I if the spring you must take gcntlo exercise 
on horseback, and afliTwanls make a journey in favourable climates.’* 

The speaker was a man of fifty, standing like an oracle in a mysterious-looking 
apartment, lighted through stained and ground glass. The apartment was crowded 
with every v<aricty of pliilosophical instrument then known, and an indescribable 
heap of “curiosities.” The genius of Sidro])herH cave might have planned the 
arrangement. The unlearneil amongst the doctor’s patients might ■well ” wonder 
how his head could hold so muchthough the critic could readily discern that the 
matter was mere furniture “ to make up a show,” and never applied to use. 

My twenty years Averc but just completed, anil my activity was intense ; the world 
seemed hardly wide enough for its exercise; ami hen; was a sentence of sudden death 
on that activity. I looked at the speaker in half <le.spair, and then rounil the apart¬ 
ment. At a glance 1 sa>v they w'erc not Uforkin^ tools of know’ledge it contained, 
and my nerves were re-strung with the conviction fiashing on me, that the man was 
only a quack, though a licensed one. 

Ills business-like fingers were withdrawn from his breeches pocket to clutch the 
guinea, and add it to the others he had been jingling os a sort of accompaniment to 
the stereotyped words he had been uttering, and I hastily withdrew. 

But a short time elapsed ere I fouml a'physician of whose skill and knowledge 
there could be no doubt, “ Talk to me,” 1 said, “not as to a patient, but as to a 
hospital pupil, and regard my body only as a subject. Must 1 die or live ? ” 

lie confirmed the opinion of the qiuick. The case was the common one of 
pulmonary attack; and nothing but extreme care could save me, and oven that was 
problematic. The snow lay thick on the ground. 

Go home,” said the physician, “ and stir no more out of doors till you can 
breathe warm summer aiy.” 

A newspaper lay on the table, and while I gloomily pondcrcfl on the sentence of 
imprisonment and possible death, an advertisement caught my eye :— 

"Tj^ail, In all this week. From Liverpool, bouiid^for Buenos Ayres and the Pacific, 
are open, the fast-sailing ship Aguila, 3fK) tons bunlen; coppered, Duncan 
Muir, commander. For freight or passage, apply to Pfcil and Hcrooman, Watcr-Iane.” 

** I will, then, breathe the summer air in a month,” I exclaimed. “ I may as well 
risk djring in reaching it quickly, as in •waiting till it comes to me. Buenos Ayret] 
Good airs ! A laud of promise, wherein mow elements %.re upheaving—a land of 
adventure, of romance, of passionate Spanish ^romance—a land where all shall be 
new to me. 

** If you could at once be placed in a warm latitude,” said the j^ysician, ” it 
would be a wue course. But the exposure in getting there would be too great. 
Ton know not the hardships of a merchant vcfsel bound on a distant voyage to a 
lawl^ country, probably manned and commanded by men of questionable character. 
A smuggling afiair, at best.” 

“ IjF,” I replied, “ I am successful in going through a winter’s imprisonment, shall 
I not ^ obliged to reside some years in a fine climate, to prevent a return of illness ? ”• 

“ Undoubtedly!” 

•^Then I am decided. I will not be a permanent source of anxiety to others.” 
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It wanted but two days to the end of the week, and that night I was in the mail 
for Liverpool. 1 felt ray illness and weakness increase on the road very sensibly, 
and on reaching Liverpool drove direct to the agents. Mr. Pfeil presented himself. 
I never saw a file that looked keener, though his nxanner was bluntness itself. 

“ Is there a berth \^ant in the Aguila ? ” 

“ After-cabin passenger, of course, Sir. I am afrai4 we are full, but I will see.*’ 

I wish to have a cabin to myself! ” 

“ Impossible, Sir—that is to say, unless—Captain Muir»,will you step this wsiy ? ” 
Wi(e.t is the price of the passage ? ” 

“ Forty-five pounds with sliip’s provisions; hut I,rocommend you to live at the 
capUiin’s table, who will find everything, wine and spirits included, for seventy-five 
pounds.” * 

Captain M uir now entered. Ilis physiognomy was anything but prepossessing. 
Keen grey eyes, under shaggy sandy brows, and over high prominent cheek-bones, 
with a wide mouth garnished with tobacco-dyed teeth, constituted his face. His 
person was atliletic, but meagre ; and his dress was the round blue jacket and 
drearhiougbl trousers customary to the skippers of those days. 

“Well, Captain Muir,” said the worthy Pfcil, “ this gentleman wishes to take a 
passage and have a cabin to himself. I have told him that there is none but your 
state cabin, and 1 am afraid that is out of the question.” 

“ Why, ril no say absolutely that I could na accommodate the gentleman, but 
doubtless it would iuterfcr<! much with the arrangenicnts o’ the v('sscl; though, if it 
could na ho helped, why” — 

“ In short, Captain, you want to know what considtu'ation 1 am willing to pay. 
Now, to Jiiaku few words of the matter. Mr. Pfi'il says the passage is forty-five 
pounds, and that if I pay you thirty more I can mess with you. Is that so ?” 

“ Undoubtedly. I’ll make you vora comfortable. You shall live as I live.” 

And, in consideration of liaviug yoiu' state cabin to myself, what more am I to 
pay you?” 

The skipper looked at the agent, and the agent at the skipper, and then the 
skipper hesitatingly said, “I’m thinkin’ thretty pounds ’ill no be too much, 
considering 

“ You shall have it. So for one hundred and five pounds 1 am to be landed in 
Buenos Ayres free of all further rharge.” 

A glane.c of tlie agent’s eye secini'd to say the skipper had let me off too cheaply, 
eonsidoring my manifest greenness. 

“ Awcel! i’ll no say but it is so; but of course ye’ll hae to find yotir own 
bedding.” 

“ Well, and what extra charge will that be if you save me all trouble.” 

After a little hesitation, he replied, “ ten pounds.” 

“ Agreed ;• and now, where does the ship lie ? ” 

“ In the dock.” 

“ In the dock, and to sail to-morrow morning ? ” 

“ I’ll no say that it ’ill just be to-morrow moniing.” 

“ Is not that your advertisement ? ” 

“ I'll no deny but it is. * Bnt all the cai^o has not yet come down.” 

“ So that’s the way you deceive thew public. Now, tell me truly when you really 
do sail,’^ 

“ Well, theh, it’ill just be in all next week.” 

“ Then I go on board next Saturday at latest, whether you sail or not. I shall be 
at the George Inn, where youican send to me.” 

1 was about to depart, when the agent requested me to pay my passage-mfiney, in 
order to secure my passage and cabin. - 

Grown what I fought wise, I refused to pay more than half till I was on board, 
\uxd retired to my inn, where I shut myself up entirely from the external air. At 
■^,the same place there was a Spanish-American boy, of about twelve years of fige, 
returning homewards from Spain, where he had been sent to school by his parents. 
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and in consequence of the revolution in Buenos Ajtcs his relatives were sending 
him bock again by way of England, for which pmpose his passage hod been mken 
in the AguUa, on a return voyage from Cadia. 

At the week’s end, in company with the boy, .luan Aguirre, I Went, bag and 
baggage, in search of the vessel. She was out of the dock mid Jj^ing in the atream. 
1 went on board and asked for the captain. ^ 

The mate, a thick, burly, wentlfrr-beatcn man. replied he was on shore. 

" Ts my cabin in readiness ? When do you sail ?** 

“ In all next week.” 


The whole vessel was in confusion; the decks and cabins alike crowded*with 

f oods; but the air was blowing in from seaward and seemed to refresh me, therefore 
determined to remain. A golden argument to the mate soon made wav to my 
state-room, and ere the cajitain came on board I w’as slumbering between manketa 
in a kind of dark cupboard of about twenty feet area, with Juan Aguirre sitting by 
my side, watching me. 

A soft voice waked me to tell me, in Sp.anish, that ** El Senor Capitan wanted to 
speak to me.” 

The Scotch skipper’s head was protruded within the. dotir. 

“ I’m thinkin’, Sir, vou’ll no ly able to stay here on board till the slxip sails.” 

" Why not ? and why does not the ship sail ? ” 

“ The merchants arc fasbous botlies, and are no ready with their cargo. And 
there are no provisitms on board yet." 

Well, I can have provisions Irom the shore.” 

“ You’ll no expect me to find the provisions till the voyi^fc colnmonees.” 

“ A’cry well, (.’aptaiii Muir, ive understand that. I’ll Jind my provisions till you 
sail; but here I remain, being too ill move. And now, Juan,” 1 asked, in Spanish, 
“ will you stay on board with me, or go on shore / ” 

“ I have no friends on shore;; you arc my friend.” 

And there 1 laid almost lifeless for the space of throe weeks, the vessel rocking 
nearly the whole time in a heavy wind. 1 was weak, but not otherwise worse, and t 
scarcely touched nourishment. 'J’hc inflammatory symptoms seemed to abate, and 
Juan, during the intervals of sea-sickness, was constantly ready to help all my wants. 
The hoy had become attached to me at first by the tie of language, and the 
attachment had grown by my helplessness. And little quiet was there in the vessel. 
The noises were iueirssaut in stowing the cargo, much of which was brought in the 
night-time. It seemed a strange thing that a human being, who, surrounded by 
what are called comforts in a city dwelling, grew gradually worse, could, siirroundetl 
by such people, amidst such noises, and with a kind of rude box to servo for 
" parlour and kitchen and all,” gradually grow hetter. 

An unusual bustle brought Juan to my bedside to tell me tlie other passengers 
hadjiyj^Xfid, and the vessel was getting under way. 8ca-sickncss soon disabled him, 
andine disappeared for nearly a fortnight, during wliich time 1 soarccly ate or drank, 
from the same cause, and was reduced nearly t<i a skeleton. We had crfissed the 
Bay of Biscay, and the weather was becoming milder, when Juan again appeared, 
yellow as a guinea, but delighted with a nvw-found appetite, wliieh he was exercising 
on a dried herring. The skipper a day or tjro afterwards gxut his head in at the 
door with a “ Weel, Sir, I’m thinking ye'll begin to want ioinn dinner bcfOTc long,” 
For the first time since I had come on board I bejfan to bo sensible of an inclination to 
eat, though unable to rim, and 1 requested him to send me anything that he thought 
woidd stay on my stomach. I fell into a dose, and was awakened by the trabih-boy 
IHck with a plate, and on it a roufid substance of bluy^h-whitc colour. ** Oapfaln 
sends yoa»a doughboy. Sir,” said Dick. 1 cut into it, and the sight and woighl were 
suMcielit for my dinner. 

** {can’t cat it, Dick; is there nothing else ? what did the captain send me this for ?” 
**Jie said that would be siuc to stop on your stomach, cos it were good heavy 
and wouldn’t swim.” 

Tbhre was nothing elie but salt beef, pork, biscuit, and potatoes. I had some of 
the^latter. 
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After some tea and biscuit for the next morning’s breakfast, I found my appetite 
increase, and eonimissioncd Juan to secure me something edible at the dinner hour. 
He returned with an account of the bill of fare—salt beef, salt pork, doughboys, 
pea-soup, potatoes, and biscuit, water and whisky. 

“ Nothing else IV 

“ Nada mas, Senb;".”—Nothing more. 

A little cross questioning gleaned the further information that at the outset of the 
voyage there were a few fowls, ducks, and a pig. Some had died and were made 
into broth, and some were drowned, but all had been f aten except the pig, who had 
bceifVashed overboard to cut his own throat ” against the waves of the Bay of 
Biscay—a fitting slaughter for the supply of any passing sliark. The butter and 
cheese had come to an end, and this was the last day of the white biscuit. There was 
every probability that tJie tea and coffee'would be of no long duration, but there was 
a large supply of oatmeal on board to replace it. 

Grande picasro es c.ste capitan!”—a big rogue of a captain,—^tvas the plxilosophic 
comment of Juan, as he concluded his tale of stoves. 

This was startling information for an invalid. 'J'hc Scotch skipper had been too 
far north for mt'. Ho had taken my moni'y, and in return for it there W'tts nothing 
for me but the commtin s('a stores of the crew. 

I felt my cholcr rise at the iniquitous di aling, butVcflcction told me that the exhi- 
tion of cholcr would not proenro rcdrcNS. I M'as naturally impetuous, but I had also 
a vein of i^aution very essential to the shaping of results. 

“ But, Juan, how many passengers are there allogetlier ?” 

“ Eighteen in the cabin, and twelve in the steerage.’’ 

“And w'hat do they say to their fare ?” 

“ I don’t w(!ll understand what they say, but tlicv look very angry.’’ 

“ Well, Juan, let me have .some pea-soup and biscuit, iuid when I can get up wc 
will inquire into the matter,’’ 

It was a w(‘ek longer ere I could well stand on my foot. It was Sunday, and, gaunt 
as a skeleton, I sought the deck to recline on a mattress near the stern. Wc were 
in the tropies, gliding along with a dcliiuous breeze at ten knots per hour, and with 
scarce a consciousness of movement, under a bright sun and clear sky. My* sensations 
of enjoyment were rapturous. For the first time I felt the charms of a trojiical soa 
and trade wind, and the craft beneath me was one of unrivalled speed. Long aaid 
low, u'illi a straight sheer on thi* water, and a flush deck, she made no alternate 
heave and plunge, but went through the water occasionally taking the crest of the 
faint undulation over her how, and passing it to leeward within a few yards of her 
stern. A new life seemed to fill my veins ; death had passed away, and every fresh 
object 1 looked on was a source of pleasure. The vessel was of Baltimore build, 
originally constructed to run as a packet between New York and llavannab, and 
thence purchased to serve as a I'^rench privateer. She had been token on her first 
cruise, and, lieing put up td auction for the benefit of her captors, she UatTUfeen 
purchased by Messrs. I’A-il and Scrooman as a great bargain, with a view to certain 
objects not contemplated by the passicngers. She was pierced for ten guns, but had 
none mounted, trusting fo her heels for safety in case of meeting an enemy. She 
carried very lofty sp;irs^,and her rig was perfect symmetry. 

'rhe passengers were pAcing the decks in cleanly guise to do honour to Sunday; the 
dislinofioii of caste marked by the tross-linc of Uic mainmast, steerage passengers 
forw'ard and cabin pa-ssen^ers aft. I was as much an object of curiosity to them as 
they were to me. From time to time they stopped iu knots of two or three to converse, 
and the chief subject was the total absence of fresh prorisions and their indignillion 
with the skipper. Juan, who saf by me, at intervals pointed out their peculiarities 
with much shrewdness. One of them attracted my particular attention. He 
apiut from the rest, .and in the lee scuppers, with bare feet, evidently enjoying: the 
dash of the w'ater. He was upwards of six feet in height, largea-boncp sura erf 
' clumsy form, though muscular. His head was large, his hair red and curled, hk 
: eyes grey, nose turned up, and moitth capacious, with an expression of humorar,—a 
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sort of li^ht-loolaag Hercules nown ugly but not unpleasant His dotting was 
pecnfiar m its cut manufactured of Irish friexe—the poor man's material; but be was 
assuredtr not a poor man, neither was ho gentieiiUin in manners, though he might be 
gentle blooded. In short he had the national character of Daniel O'Connell; and he 
might offhand be pronounced an Irishman, though he opened not hia mouth. 

“Dinner!" shouted boy Dick, and the quarter-deck was soon Scared. I followed 
down the companion ladder and took a seat at the table. Th<tf countenances of riio 
sitters looked black when the eternal pea-soup in its greasy tin was deposited on the 
table*. A passenger by a motkru steamer or an American liner can form but little 
idea of what was called accommodation in those days. Tlu oo tiers of berths onbed 
places, with tawdry red curtains, Imed the sides of the cabin, to which access could 
only be procured oy rolling in edg'eways. When the passengers were in them they 
must have looked like the packages on a draper’s shelves. 

“ What's for dinner, Steward f" said the supper, gracing boy Dick with the title of 
honour, while he took his scat between two pieces of crooked timber that pretended 
to be an armchair, in the middle of the stem locker. The skipper felt rimt his pee- 
sengcra were ready for an outbreak,*and he meant to soften it by a catalogue of 
unlooked for delicacies. 

Dick grinned while he enumerated pea-soup, ham, boiled tripe, corned beef, and 
plum pudding. . 

Tripe, ham, and plum pudding were unwonted dainties, and the black faces grew 
more cheerful. 

Fca-soup was passed round, and the skipper shouted lustily, ** Steward, bring a 
dozen of bottled porter.” 

Passengers’ eyes glistened. What could have come to the skipper ? The announce¬ 
ment of nectar could not have startled them morci. 

Boy Dick dived head and shoulders beneath a lot of bedding on one of the lower 
shelves called berths, with a key in his hand, and bottle after battle was banded out. 
More than one glass apiece of a black liquid covered with froth was swallowed by 
the majority of the passengers, and after some sufRcicnt delay the skipper proffered 
a plate of ham and tripe. , 

But the crafty spell had taken its effect. Bottled porter and pea-soup were fatal 
to the chance of swallowing an 3 rthing in the shape offmal. 

“ Old birds not to be caught with chaff!” said one of the passengers—a disbanded 
purser or purser’s steward—as he took the proffered plate. 

Dinner passed off; those ate who could, and those who could not looked angry. 
Doughboys stock with raisins far apart passed muster for plum pudding, and a large 
bowl of whisky toddy smoked on the board. 

“Here’s to General Bree^o,” said the,purser, emittying his glass. 

“ We shall need all his help to save us from starvation!” grumbled more than one 
of the pca-soup-and-porter deluded, in answer. 

Imrta ora of restraint were broken down, and a lorrcnt of vituperation was 
lavished on ^e skipper, whereat the mate took his departure to his duties on deck. 

The Scot bore it all quietly, with inward satisfaction at the profit to be reaped by 
starring his passengers. • 

“ Ww, gentlemen, and what have ye to ffomplain of r’ he at length asked. 

“We paid you for fresh provisions, wine, and spirits, ant^tiave nothii^ but salt 
meat ana whisky.” . 

“ If you have eateu up all the firesh provisions, t^t’s no my fault,” said the intpcT'r 
torbable dripper, ** There war owre mony o' yecum aboard just at the last. Betidea, 
ye your bsugain. I promised ye sud live as 1 lived, and sae ye do. What 
more do ye wont • 

“ Live !”»eried a redfimed man. “ Do you eall riiis living ? IT! have ktr Ibr it 
when 1 get ashtnre.” 

“Mutt hnr yeTi find in Boneys Airs, I'm thinking,” muttered die dripper to 

hittN ~ 

Letriag them to their foarrd, I sought the dedc, and Qedce4 the Iridi Hercnlei 

• 9 
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{.till pacing the Ice scuppers; he had not been at the dinner table. He came up to 
me and held out his bra^vny hand. 

Young gentleman, you^ll do me a mighty favour if you’ll belong to my mess 
during the remainder of the voyage. You look too ill to be starved by that big 
blackguard of a skipper.” 

1 thanked him, and inquired whore he held his mes.s. 

“ I'ollow me, yoiuVg gentleman.” 

I followed him into the steerage, where a rough but rather x'oomy cabin had been 
parted off by rouglr planks. A large chest was eoverejl with a clean cloth, and'on it 
wort? ]ilaccd tin cases of ]»reserved provisions—fish, flesh, fowl, and vegetables—all 
smoking liol, having been heated by spirit, lamps. In a basket was the finest white 
biscuit, and bottles with two or three varieties of wine stood in a kind of temporary 
looker. . 

“Sit down, my boy, and ate, for mighty glad I am to have a messmate. Ate first, 
and we’ll have a talk afterwards.” 

And I did cat, and with such eager apj>ctitc that my new acquaintance 
stopped me. 

“ (lenlly! gently ! my boy, not loo fast. Tivke it asy for a daj' or two, or we shall 
havi; mischief; I am an old traveller, and know that starving p<‘oj)leiuust be checked. 
1 difl )iot know (ill this morning that you were on boartl, and the only jontleman 
bohides mv-'clf. V ou’re green, and (bat blackguard of a skipper has taken you in like 
(be rt'st, 1 don’t like you the worse for it. A young man who can’t bo taken in 
once muM, be a bad man; if taken in twice in the same cireumstaiices, be must bo a 
Tool. < \>tne! another glass of wine to bring the i lour into your cheeks. And 
don’t \e feel stremgor already ?” 

“ liidticd 1 do. And now enlighten me a.s to bow you happen to be so niucb 
befter off than myself.” 

•• llecanse [ happen to be thirty years older, and have not Ibrgotteu anything that 
has hrqquMied to me in those thirty years, 1 know by long experience that a 
merehatit ship with a .‘Scotch captain is a iniglity queer affair, lint 1 was obliged to 
m.dvo (his \oyage, and there is no choice of vessels for Buenos Ayres. 1 s.aw at once 
that Pfeil, .Scrooman. and the skipper were three knaves, so 1 made my bargain for 
thi.' cabin to be lilted u]) for my (‘special us(;—a .space equal to six steerage passengers ; 
and there is a hateli iu \ouder corner communieating with a store-room below. This 
done, I .>'hi]>]>e(l all my own provisions and water.” 

“ W’aier !” I said, m some astonishment. 

*■ i'os. ] saw thill tlu' blackguards bad shipped the greater part of their waiter 
ill a lot of old jiorter ca<ks, and, if you have not found it out yet, you may some of 
(hot d.iv-s, wlieii they broach (Jh(', and you arf' obliged to Tiohl your nose while you 
drink, llui, come, lake a cup of tliis coHtJC ; it's genuine Moclia.” 

*• W ith your iu rangiMueid"' you secui independent of all external service.” 

“ V man is not fit to tiivvel till he. can serve all hi.s own personal Tf fie 

need', a servant In* had better stop at home. ’iVheu you sail in a war-ship you have 
slave.N enough at your beck; but it’s mighty unjde.isant, for a man’s made a slave 
lums'.'lf to so many f.*ni’-'. I'd rather lx- .i savage tliaii be dependent. I’m mighty 
loud i>f my ease, and like to ate and driiik well, and iu a voyage like this, one has 
liuU' to do besides; all the Iwxuries that give no trouble. .Blessed be the 

m.in lint invented preserved pro,j'isions'. I can starte, too, when it’s less trouble; 
anti J like to be s(>litary when I can't get good company.” 

•* And liow came 1 to be the only one ou board to suit you?” 

“ In the first place, you’ve been very ill, aud waut help; secondly, I can help you; 
ami tiurdly, that South Americau boy, Juan'Aguirre, has told me to-day how kind 
you liave been to him.” 

“ Then you speak Spanish?” „ 

'' You may say that; there are few places in Spain, or in her colonies noxlh of 
the Eijuator that I have not seen.” 

•*' jikud which do you pre&r ? ” 
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**On the whold, the colonioa, for there the people are more natural. Bespectabilitv 
in most parts of Spain means ca.sh an<l posititvi- hi most parts of the SpanisK 
colonies a * respectable man ’ means ‘ a tall fellow of hi.s hands.’ ” 

“'I’hen thcie will be few people more respectable than yourself, when w«! arrive?” 
A shade of cjloom passed across his face at my reniiU’k, iind he ^ntiaued— 

“ Are you going to stay long there '{’* ^ 

“ Years.” . 

^'Then I’ll give you a piece of counsel. Most of tho Spanish colonists are mighty 
pleasant people to deal with, Imt for the most part they are not to bo trasted. ’They 

ire ple^ ' ' ' - ■ - . . . 


cats when they art' pleasant and you rtib them the 


right way of the IThir ; 
1 won’t say there are 
an tinijuiet conscience 


arc like 

but tlu'V are very tigerish and trci^hernus whcni ortV>ndrd. 
not such tilings, but I never yet met with a lovesick liciut or 
in all South America!” • 

“'I'hat seems a hard stricture on .a romantic peojih'.’' 

“ Romantic, is it, my boy ? I’ve been a bit romantic myself, but I’ll tell you that 
Spanish romance is mixed up with a gQod deal of self-seeking. A Spanish girl will 
stall her lovi'r when hi' olTcnds her as readily as she would a rival. Och. the divils! 
IJerc, hoy Dick, lake away fbc«e tins and yon may ate what's inside fir your trouble. 
And tell that young fSjianiard to come dowi here to have some dessert.” 

l)ric(l fruits of various kinds•Jijipearetl from some miraculous hoard; and Juan 


Agiiino was quite at his ease. 

“ And now, my hoy.” said my new friend, “ T suppose you don't yet understand 
that 'cc are in some jieril in tliis vessel if \ve should Itajipeu to be in bad weather? '* 

“ She seems a naiUuit. ship.*’ 

‘‘ Ii's not the ship, hut the captain and erew. I've liad some observation in these 
matters, and would not Jiave embarked if I had known all.'’ 

“ ^^’hat b ami'-. ? '* 


“'I'lie cajitain is a swintlling Seot, and is besides a sly drunkard; the mate is fin 
Jione,'l, stupid fello^v. 'J lie <Tcw consist cif just six nu'u ami hoy Dick. Last night, 
when the watch n as called, a lanu; man, a one-eyed man, and boy Dick compoBcd it, 
one man being below, invalidc'd.” * 

'• lliu we huM; plenty of jirusscngers for an emergency,” 

” I’ve looked o\er them too. In the first place I myself tell as one, and rank 
belovv nothing as a working seaman, and sueh a set of heljiloss bagmen as tho cabin 
passengers 1 ncvi'r set eyes on. 'J'hc best of them Avould be that purser or purser’.s 
clerk, and tlx re i-little good in him. What do you expect from tliat nitiu who 
wears tin- gold spccta<]cs, who n<'vci’ expresses a.i opinion, and chimes in w'ith 
evcrylaidv with his eternal phrase of ‘ very much .so?’ lie with the eyes like iKiiled 
gooseberries, who fillies with a bucket over the «|uatier all day long for ><'a-m<msters, 
imd examined a drift of the ccTok’s slush foV three ibiy.s with the micro,se<)[»e lielbre be 
could delermuie that if was not aulmalcul.Te,—the rest of the p.isscngcrs lo.st in 
»'voudy;»u*»i«^ at liis learning ? What do M»u expect from *that ijuai rclsome vagabond 
with the red face ? A mighty queer lot. There are two or thre- stout Tm ehanics 
in tho steerage that sotiie good may come of; but tliey are at v\ut with the skipper, 
who has stinted their provi‘.ioii!!, A'l for tlje^c'.cw, they seem eiarved. Beef like old 
royu.', salted instead of tarred. ;uid bad biscuit uiul liad waiter, fonri tim wliole of 
their food, and not enough of that.*’ • • 

“ I.s tliere no remedy ?” • 

” If the provisions ma; not on boanl, lh('y c.iri't have tlu'iu, that 's t iear. The mate 
doe.s not know what’s in the hold, for the cargo was pur in by the stevedores, and 
the m^e was shipped afterwards. T’he men are on short allowance of water 
already. Have you noticed the arrangement ? ” • * 

“ No.** • 

** Did jam not see the gun-barrel kept in the forc-top ? No matt can get a drink 
.^of wate|‘ without fetching it down to dip in the cask on deck, and then returning it to 
top. And, being obliged to ascend and descend tber ig^ng twice for such an 
openttion, the poor fellows naturally put it off as long as possible.” 

• « 2 
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Juan Aguirre, who, by our gestures and words together, made out the subject of 
our discourse, here remarked, , 

“Yes, and the gun-barrel was locked up by the captain for half a day because two 
men drank together.” 

Here was matter enough for anxiety, and I became thoughtful. 

“ Come, my boyi^ said my new friend, clapping me on the shoulder, “perhaps we 
shall carry the fine weather to the end of the voyage, and meanwhile you wul get 
stronger. You, 1, and .Tuan here will mess togetner.” 

“ Agreed, provided 1 pay my share of the expenses; 

""If it will please yoirr pride you may. But my stock was laid in for a long 
voyage, and we have made a short one hithortp. You may be sure I shan't leave 
any mr the skipjuir; and as for those sharks of bagmen, I don’t take to them.” 

And in this mode another week passed away, my appetite becoming enormous 
My Irish friend, whose name was Daniel Bourne, grew more and more com¬ 
municative, and 1 only felt compunction at the thought of feasting while others were 
fasting. But my strength was returning, and I felt that ere long I should be a very 
“ respectable man,” according to Bourne’s definition. As the weather grew hotter 
he concocted .spruce, swistles, sangarccs, and all manner of drinks; and the mechanics 
in the steerage were made partakers in some of the good things, as it grew more and 
more evident that the provisions were in surplus. * 

Two weeks more had passed away, and we were in hourly expectation of making 
our landfall at Cape St. fttary’s, tho mouth of the River Plate. It was a beautiful 
Sunday, and all were anticipating with delight a speedy escape from the vessel. As 
it grew dusk I’betook myself to the staysail-net, where I lay gazing at the southern 
heavens till sleep overpowered me. 1 was suddenly awakened by the sound of 
strife, and, starting up. beheld a number of persons at blows on the qujirter-deck. 
(Quickly mingling with them, I found them to be the whole of the crew and a 
number of the steerage passengers in a state of intoxication. The mate was vainly 
endeavouring to restore order. The skipper was nowhere to be seen. The cabin 
passengers were gazing in startled w'ondorment at tho mUee. 

“ What is the meaning of all this ?” I said to the mate. “ Where have the people 
got their liquor from ?” 

“ The captain has been giving them and the steerage passengers a keg of whisky 
to make merry over tlie landfall.” 

“ 'J'he captain!” I exclaimed, as T called to mind his usual penarioosness. “ The 
captain giving liquor to the crew while on the eve of making land!” 

N umerous circumstances flashed on my memory, and I exclaimed, “ Then, by 
heavens, he means to lose the ship! Is he insured 1 Messrs. Ffeil and Scrooman, 
your secret is out. Where is the captain ?” 

“ Below in his cabin. I fear it is as you say, Sir,” added the mate, in a 
whisper. 

I flew to the door of the villanous Scot’s cabin, bat it was fastened, niAngjnfiwfr 
was returned. T passed to the cabin of Bourne, and found him in a nervous tremor. 
“ Rouse yoiu’self,” I said. 

He made answer, “*My deiir boy, T told you before that T was worse than useless 
in an emergency. Don’t waste time oh me now. I’ll tell you all hereafter.” 

I turned away half despair. My position was so new, and there was little time 
for thought. I went again on deck, and found the mate witli the helm in hand. All 
else was confusion, and there was no one to advise. There were twenty-five full- 
grown men in a state of sobriety, and no one to direct I took my own resolution. 

“ Gentlemen, let us adjourn to the cabin.” 

They followed mo do\<’n like sheep, and I addressed them. 

“ Arc you all disposed to lose your lives quietly ?” 

“ No! no! no!” answered many voices and brogues. “ What is the natter ?” 

“ I’here is a foul plot to lose this vessel for the purpose of plundering under¬ 
writers, and, if we would save ourselves, we must be prompt, and not too nice in our 
mode of procedure. There is a mutiny of the crew, a^arently fomented by the 
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captain^ who is nowhere to be found. We must depose him, and give the Command 
to the mate. Who says * ay ’ to tliis f’ * 

“It would be piracy,”said one or two fainthearted bagmen. 

At tliis moment the body of a man, bleeding from a wound in the head, fell across 
the hatchM’ay. . 

“ It grows serious,” said the parser. “ Gentlemen,” we ha,r better resolve on 
something.” • 

** Elect one of our number as leader,” I said, “ and the first iblug to be done is to 
take possession of the vessel.” ' 

Many voices proclaimed me for the leader. 

“ Be it so. I will take the respoifsibility of the act if you will bind yourselves to 
obey me in all things. Those who obey me c|pme on tluN side the cabin.” 

I counted sixteen. Two only slunk away. * 

“ Now, what arms have we 

Some pistols were produced, and a gun or two. I believe some were charged. 

“ Well, never mind, we are sober. Now, follow me to find the captain.” 

We arranged ourselves round the door of his cabin, and 1 knocked loudly, but 
■W'ithout an answer. 

Stand back, gentlemen!” S.\ying so, I threw the whole weight of mj body 
against the door, and it burst open. 

A pistol flaslicd in the pan, and the skipper, who wielded it, sunk back in bis 
berth staggi’iing with liquor. 

“ Mutiny 1” he cried. 

I laid hands on his collar and dragged him out. “ Behold, gentlemen, we make 
this man a prisoner in defence of our own lives. Tliero is a mutiny on deck, and 
he is drunk! ” 

We took away his arins, and rushed oil di-ck. My followers. T found, only wanted 
leading. In a few minutes Ave had secured all the cri'W, and, tying their hands and 
legs, left them to grow sober. 'I.'lie steerage passengers, who Inul been their 
opponents, slunk uway. 1 approiuhed the mate at the ln lm. 

“ Mill you take the cummaud of the vessel, and we will obi'y your orders.” 

“ I dare not, gentlemen. '1 o resist my superior olli'-or Avould lie mutiny.” 

“Then we must compid you to navig.ife the sliij) under our orders. Xow, 
gentlemen, tlie sliip is our own. M’ho shall be ea|tt:iiu ?” 

My name aims repeated ; and thus, in tlie space of little more than an hour, from a 
simple passenger i bad become in the eye of the law a pirate leader. Many a man 
has been hiinged for le-o upon AV(;ll-goJ-up testimony. 1 ajijioiiiled the puf.er my 
second in command, and our party wjis divided into tw'o separate watche.s. For my 
own part, I inwardly forsAvorc rest till we I'fached our destination. My new 
command did not sit easily upon mo, for 1 Av»»«i ignorant of my dutii-.-<; and fear is in 
mo.st cases,^c result of ignorance. Howcvit, I put a bokl face on the matter, and, 
'going up to the mate, I said, “ Now, Mr. Bolt, if you attempt to resist my autliorily 
I shall order you to be hanged. Yo'i Avill keep by the helm, and sec that this 
ship is kept to her course by my people, till these druuken ^'a^cals of sailors grow 
sober.” ^ • 

Mr. Bolt rolled his tobacco in his check, vid promised^•hedu nce Avith great 
alacrity, when his responsibility w.as removed by this^outward and manifest coercion. 

“ I think, Sir, there’s one very good lad amongst the crew,” said Mr. Bolt. 

” You mean Tom, the fairhaired atliletic young man, about ninolcen.” 

“ Yes, Sir, he’s worth any three of the crew. I know he’ll be asViamed when he 
Comes to liimsclf. He promised his sweetheart, hefqfrc avc* sailed, to behave well on 
board.” » 

The ra^’s voice fell to a whisper as lie continued“ You’U excuse me, Sir. I 
know yo^re ri^ht in what you’ve done, and mayhap have good friends to bear you 
harmlm; hut if a poor man like me gets concerned in a cliargc of mutiny it's all 
over wi& him, I hope we shall wake land safely. 1 shall keep on the look out, 
«ad so, perhaps, will yon.” 
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None of my crew of landsmen could mount the rigging. Boy Dick was the only 
Koher one of the crew; hut 1 tlioixglit it wu.*! of no use to send him tip, for fear 
“'.o iiile sleep siiould seal up his eye.s auti rock ids hrain.” Rctit'ctini» that J could 
wjiU'h the deck and look oat lor th" land eijually well from the forotop, 1 1.1 fuuted 
lliiflier, fir-t in niy capacity of eoiiuuruidcr seieclitur t\io pair of th«“ Ixsst pistols, and 
securing them iouJv|^ me in a holt, faking enre to ciiargc them eifieiontlj'. .Scarce had 
1 reached I ho ti)]) when I perceived some one halfway up the rigging. 

Who goes then; . x s . 

“ Juau Aguiiri-j I'sehor. I want to he with vou.” r 
**'(!oiije up, then. ^V'ilut have you lie»u doing?*’ 

1 have tied fast that jiicuio of a cajntan.” 

“ You liave lied him!” and .1 recollected iny inadvertence, 

“Yes; I watcheil joli all through, and, after seeing the sailors tied, I recolieetcd 
the cjipitan was not tied; .so I cjept to his cabin, and he was so drunk he did not 
know anything about it, lie won’t move much when he. grows .sober. But poor 
Don Daniel—wlial luive you done to him ? He has been crying like a hoy.” 

“ Crying, .hum 
“ Yes, Sonor.” 

“\yell, I’ll see about it in the morning. y\nd now go you to bed.” 

“ No, SehoK; I won’t go to heel .any more till I go to bed in my own land.” 

“AVcll, go down again and bring up a couple of boat-clouk.s for us. Y*ou shall 
sleep ill the top while 1 watch, aud when 1 .sleep you sliall watch.” 

And the hoy slept soundly. 1 watched till the sun arose, .hian awaked, and we 
descended the rigging. 

1 went <0 Ihnirne’s cabin. Hcgr.asped my liaiid and sobbed lu agony, It was an 
awful thing to sec this slroug and powerful man thus cast down. 

“ Are jou unwiill 1 asked. 

Tie wliisjH'i edin my oar, Do not despise me! 1 am a coward, a physical coward. 

My reason (cTls me it is wnmg, hut my im.aginatiou cannot be controlled. ^Vlum 

danger is alar oH”. my mind confronts it; when it approaches, m v body ijuails.** 

1 started. But a monieut after gras-ped his hand. “ And what llieu ? We are not 

all horu alike ; some of us possess one good (puility in excess, ,aud siune another, I 

botiour you lor your generon.s impulses. 'I'here are jileiity of what are (’.illed brave 

men, caring for iiothing hut themselves. Keep your cabin aud your secret.” 

“ (.iod bless yiMi, my boy! Do not think ill of me till you have hc.'ird the causes of 

inv misfortune.” 

¥ 

“ Not a bit. And now I b.ive a favour to ask. 1 am captain, and 1 shall lie glad 
to throw our Iresli proviston.s and stores into common stock, if there lie oiih' enough 
lor t n o days.’* 

“ Witli all my heart.” 

B'e in.i<le a sumptuous breakfast on deck. 1 began to feel the insidious attacks 
of ambition as I sat on live taftVail, lord paramount. Power, felt for the ffTW titne in 
youth, is very fisciiiatiug. The weather was delicious, the wind favourable, and the 
sight ol land moiueuiaiily expected. Besides, 1 had won my position by my own 
energy in seizing circuftistances at the right time. I was getting quite piratical, 
ihough my crew were sorry-looking set of long-tailed landsmen, and I almost began 
to fancy myself a legiRiuato son of Deeau, Self-s.uisfaciiou induced a merciful 
spirit: and, liaving inspected the ■n ariiko appointments of my retainers, from pocket 
pistols to croivbars and handspikes, I ordered the now sober crew to be unbound 
ar.d brought before me. 

1 had milled a cuthiss to my pcr.sonal ornaments,and the motley six, so mutiuiKis the 
night before, looked on me*iu wonderment. The steerage piisseugcrs began to allege 
their couqiluints. 

*' JSilence,’* 1 said. “ All tliat is past is pardoned, provided these men pforaise to 
obey all the orders of Mr. Bolt, the mate, who acts under my command. Captain 
Muir is our prisoner, till we reach the port.” ’ 

The rascals promised obedience with a shout. They beliered we were aU. tunted 
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piratcsjn earnest, and about to buccanier along the coast. Only Tom seemed to have 
any qualms. ^ t 

We hope your bonom-will increase our nllowunrc of provision.s,” said the one- 
eyed man. tuMihiup: ids h.u.*’ 

“ Let tbon base dioir i)re:.kl'ast. "Mr. Bolt, and we will CMindije wind 
there are lo-nionoAs. ii' we doii’t make land to-nieht.’' V* 

The captain was kept .i jirisonciwiti his cabin, win t'c he muimaiiu'd a sulky .silence, 
and aja aimed sentinel « as kept at the door. In the course <if the day In- requested 
to bo supplied with paper, pen%and ink. llis reque.st was euuiplietl with, and I then 
begfan .seriously to reflect oii the lawless positivui in whirl) I was jilaced. .amlTHd^ 
awkward turn that niighl be given io it. Obtaining possession of the log-hook, I 
wrote in it a succinct aeeount of the whole tran.sartiiui, whicli I read over to the 
jmsscni'crs and male, and then obtained thea'signaitircs to it. Having secured tin •• 
attested copy of this. I felt at ease, and paced the ijuarter-deck with a more legitimate 
air. But my quietude was doonual to he of short cluration. 

“ I don’t like the look of that cloud, !j|ir," said tlie mate to me. just as the sun was 
setting on the verge of the horizon. “ NN’c shall have ha«l weather ! ” 

I strained luy ej es, but eoiihl not detect the cau.s<' of bis h'ar, But the e\perieneed 
seaman Avas right: the wind, Avhich had hitherto been favourable, chopped ronmi 
directly in our teeth. Just befor^ miduight it suddenly increased to a gah;. ami the 
mate ordered all h.inds into the rigging to take in sail, Krc thc'y eonhi spring from 
the deck, a violent gust laid the .ship on her beain-end.s, aud behne slie righleil the 
main topmast Avas eurried aAvaj, and the whole top-hamper fell to leeAvanl. 

The energy of the mate seemed to rise Avith tlic occasion. “ Let all fly. forwai dl” 

“Ay, ay 1 .Sir,” was the answer; and in a few moments the sails Avere flying loose, 
AA'ith the A'eK.sel before the Avind. TJic* men Avere ordered up to take them in, and 
W'ere spread along the fore-lopsail-yard, Avheu a jieeuliar sound fell on the ear distinct 
from all others, and, though faint, clearly heard through all the howling of the wind 
and hissing of the v aters, 

“Doavu! down! every man of you,” shouted the mate, in an almost agonized 
toncofAoice, “ The fine-1opma,st is sprung! Doavii ! Isay!” 

One. only was left on the yard, AvJxeu Oie fore-topmast went over the side, and he 
was projected far into the sea. 

llci]>! help!” he shouted, as he rose on the crc.st of a wave, Avhieh bore In'm 
Avitliiii a fathom of the ^hip’s flide. “Help! help I” still rang in our ears, as ho sunk 
doAvn in the ahy.ss, and Aveut far astern of u.s. 

“Lo^A*er the boat,” f exclaimed. 


“Boat, .Sir!" lejilieil the mal«r; “yon might ,as av»‘11 lowr;r a basket. If she could 
swim at. all, it could not be in this sea. Boor Toin’s days are ended. He is a mile 
astern. Hold on every man, and look out!” Ile^rushed In the helm as In* «jinko. 

I seized th».' mizen shroud'., and beheld a giant Av.ave towering aoovr- the wearher 
^tarter. Like an avahmclie it burst upon us. As I :»guiu breathed, lt>u<I shrieks 
rang from the cahln below. The passengi rs rush’d uptm deck half drowned. 

“ W'c n^jUst batten down the hutches, Sir,” said the Jnate. 

I rushed into Bounie’-s cabin. He A\'a% in u violent paroxysm of soa-siekness, 
Juan Aguirre had followed me. 

“ What shall 1 do, Scuor ?” 

The boy’.s dark face was brave and calm. 

“ Carry this basket of biscuit and these bottles of brandy on deck, and wait there. 
Hammers, nails, and battens! ” '* 

Tax'S cabinet-makers in the steerage produced some tqols, and we Icire down a 
boarded partition or temporary bulkhead for batten.^. 

“ Now, vfllio stays below, and who keeps the deck?” 

Only Hght of the AA'holc number thought the chance of drowning on deck 
preferible to drowning below. There were no tarpawlings to bo found, and we cut a 
sail from tlie wreck to cover the hatches. They were safely battened down, and I 
began t* breathe again. 
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“ What next?” I asked the mate. 

« She rolls heavUjr, Sir, without cahvas. We must |et a storm-stail on her to steady 
her. The topmasts are striking her side Tiolently with every lurch. If we start a 
plank it will be all over with us.” 

” Can we not laslHhcm to the lower rigging ? ” 

” We have not hands enough. Landsmen cannot do it.” 

*' Then cut all adrift.” 

” No, Sir, we must save the fore rigging if possible. We have no spare stores to 
rcnlai^ it. Stand clear all aft.” ' • ^ 

As he spoke, a water-cask, which had broken loose from its^hinn near the 
foremast, came rolling along the deck impelled 'by the upheaving of the vessel 
forwards. 1 had but just time to seize Juan Aguirre by the arm and drag him away 
from the vessel’s side, when the cask went cracking tmough the bulwara, cairying 
all before it. 

" A narrow escape for you, my poor boy.” 

“ It has missed my basket! ” and he sprang'forward to regain his cWge. 

An attempt was now made to cut away the wreck from the mainmast, but no 
instrument was to be found save the cook’s axe, and the edge of that was so hacked 
and blunted that the attempt was given up in despaijr. The gale seemed to incre^ 
every instant, and the violent strokes of the broken spars against the ship’s «de 
made us shudder. In vain we tried to secure them; it was like dwarfs attempting 
to cope with g^nts. At length a storm-sail was bent to the mainstay, and the vessel 
was at last steadied. 

” Now, Sir, to the pumps!” said the mate. " Landsmen caai work there. ^Hierc 
arc three feet water in the hold,” he added, in a whisper. 

1 sot the first example, and wrought till I could scarcely stand, and then threw 
myself down on the deck while the water washed over me. Another and another 
succeeded for two successive hours. 

“There is no leak. Sir!” said the mate, “ and you may take it easier. The water 
has come in over the hatches. Had you not better let all hands splice the main 
brace?” 

The brave little Juan served out the spirits under my directions. The effect 
seemed as nothing on the exhausted people. 

” Do you see anything hopeful, Mr. Bolt, in any quarter of the horizon ? ” 

“ One thing, Sir, the gale is off the shore, and we have plenty of sea-room. And 
our hull is all safe as yet, though how long it will remain so I don’t know. She’s a 
beautiful craft as ever swam, but there’s no saying bow old she is; and these Yankee 
clippers are sometimes not very sound in their timbers. We must hope for the best.” 

Day broke upon us grim and lowering, and still the gale ceased not. . We 
ventured to open the cabin hatch for a lew minutes, at intervals, to get at dry 
clothing and provisions. Haw salt pork, biscuit, spirits, and water were our onlj^ 
rations, save a few remaining cases of preserved provisions of Bourne’s stock. He 
himself still lay sca-sick. 

We worked as bal'd as we could, but it was two days before we sucoeeded in 
getting in the wreck of the fore-topmast ^ We had commenced on that of the msun- 
topmast, but tlie gale catae on with increased violence, and our storm-sail was carried 
away. With saws and knives the wreck was at last cut loose, aud we saw it drift 
astern. J- R- 


coniinued.) 
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Tokmkgtom-hali * being an Account of Two I)a)a, m the Autanm of the Tear 1844, 
passed at that magnificent and philosophically conducted Establishmei^ (or the 
Insane. Bjr ARTHtrn Wallbridoe. How, ileet-street. 



TORRINOTON. MAI L 


' ‘ What are the natural causes of msanitv vnth your patients 1' 

“The principal causes, thcductor infurniedme, were disappomtedaffection.rehg^ttsentbasiasin, 
excessive dissipation, and the cares of earning a lin libood and maintaining a position m society, 
but the last was more especially mjunuus, and was, iii fact, often the real cause of the others. 

“ ' Indeed,’ continued he, ‘ msanitv—t\en m the jKipular, partial interpretation of the team 
—amoulders much more commonly than most people believe W ho t^t contemplatea the 
social condition of all inilizcd countries—and, in particular, of (ircat Britain'—can be 
astomshed at this’ ]l\pocns>, umnorabtVH ignorance, crimt, and insamty are produced as 
naturally from a system of ttUentf competition, as njiplts arc produced from the apple-tree,' 

“' That IS a very gloomy doctnne' ’ exc^mtd UryW 

“ * By no means gloomysaid Dr Elstrec , ‘ on the contmrv, it is a doctrine that inspires 
tts with the brightest hopes If we can ascertain that certain effects result fiom certain c'auaes 
—^by removing the causis we get nd of die effects That a sucutv liatud upon the princtpla 
of competitvm roust necc«sanlv be bad. 1 conudRr to be a fact bow as denumatrable as any 
other hurt m science whidi is nnrversally ss established. The world will admit this 

gmU new fact by*and>bv, and wonder how, in thfi middle of die sniiii tenth century, it eot^ 
have been doubted. In the meantime, I acted upon It here Eiath available jiaticat la trained 
to some branch of manufacture, and all the mm, dRio an sutfi« icntly coiividesccnt, dll the 
land. But. in fostering die industnsl tendencies, we take great tare not to stimakte the 
selfish competitive mstmet, and prosenbe entirely the lust for tndmdual accumulation. ' Each 
for all, and all for each,’ is our cardmal motto * 

‘' What!’ exclaimed Bryant, openmg bis eyes to thb wtd^t extent, “ ‘ each for aB, and 
—’ do ywu mean to say you make these poor devils work, and pay them notluog for it ?’ 

“ * BscoUect they are imuf,' said Dr iUstree. sroilmg. ‘ They are sent to me from the sane 
World , and I am obliged to adopt measures suited to their unhappy condition The system 
of cheap uid sdhng dear, of overreachmg and uiiderselhng, of giving kicks and 

stfer^ kicks, to save hal^ie^ or get halfpence—as practised by avibxed man—n one 
whkkAMCuui not to have agreed with &eini and 1 must try what I can mvmt better. Now, 
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it appraj-c-d to me long ago. that, if the influences of general society render so many people 
mad, Jii' v huvt' ii tendency to hvp wwd those who are so. lliercfore, in combining a 
‘•el u( inlUieiiccs lo act upon my patients. I made them quite unlike the influences of general 
As thfy all pj<i(.'eeil from tlio principh* of comj>etition. »rtt«e all proceed from the 
priin'i[)ii- of co-operation. As. in the great outer world, agriculture and manufactures stand 
ling ajHirt Inmi eaf^i »>thc'r, in niv little inner worhl tliey are brought up as affectionate 
hnitiar*'. .‘^eeing thid the <‘hoicc of n-sid<-nrc was In'tween an ugly, unwholesome. 

thi<ki\-populated mas** of l)uilding“ called » tniru, arid a dull, thinly-peopled expanse. 
<-al|i-d thf country, and that eitiier e(#ntinuniisly is detrimental, 1 constructed a rCsi- 
rliyutinwwilli (he advantage of hotli and the disadvantages of neither. Seeing also 

that the most n<‘ee«s:irv industrial oceiiputions were pursued to exee«s, or not undertaken 
at all. lliat soiia- suffered from doing too much, audwthers from doing too little; that 
mental anfl muscular e>eition wen' M-lduin united in proper prcjportiiins hy the same indi¬ 
vidual ; and tliat all Ihe-e matters of (-(tinmission and omission were highly pre¬ 
judicial to health: 1 reformed them altogether, and instituted such arrangements that 
every available patient w.-is eom])elled to exercise, regularly and mod(Tately, nearly all the 
faculties witli which the human being is, endowed, further, the a.syluni was intended to 

be self-supporting, by adopting the ftriiiciplc of co-operation as the htisi.s «)f ray system, I was 
enabled to disjtense almost entirely with the existence of n>ere dintribvtvrs, w'ho, in the forms 
of merchant'*, l)ankerH, shopkeepers, and so on, now abound so greatly, perform their office so 
imperfeetly, anil absorb so enormous a share of wetilth. And as, aecording to the principle 
of eo-operation, machinery must he used for the bnicfil of the w'hidc, and not entirely for the 
benefit of the en]>itHlist cln.^s, as at present, and W'onld, in consequence, he universally 
Bcrepted with gratitude, I took the. utmost pains to procure the best machinery, and to 
introduce it into the proee-sses of the er-tahlishment as much as possible. The land is culti¬ 
vated by a eomhined method of ploughing ami digging; wtiieh method causes it to yield 
in4>re, and ‘'irare.** us the e\pei).»e and unpleasantness of much brute labour. Tlie entire 
produee, agricultural luul manufuctiiring, is .stored up for the eonimoii u.se of the inmates; and 
the surplus i.s sent to market ami sold. The immey reuliy-cd hy this i> suflieieiit to purchase 
those urticle.s which we need, hut do not grow or work uj>; to pay a hand.sorac interest on 
the ciipital originally advanced by the sliareholders ; and to leave a con.siderahle annual sum 
over, which is allowed to aeeumulate, with the view of forming another estublishment on the 
plan of thi'-.' 

*• ‘ Hut can jour patients be safely iutru.sted so far as this suppose.s ? ’ a»kcd I : ‘there 
appears, indeed, to be vt ry little re.stnuut.* 

" ‘Those whom you Juive seen,’ replied the doctor, ‘ run be safely intrusted so far—under 
control, of cnuise. Hut they have all been here for some time, I have upwards of one 
hniirlred in the infirmary, the greater part of whom liavc but recently arrived. As soon as 
any of these are lietti-r, and J have jiroperly dixcipHned them, they will be draughted into the 
routine life of the establishment.' 

I will tell joii enmlidlj what seems to me nn objection,’ said Bryant: ‘everybody U 
obliged to obey you and the rulc.^, and has no voice in the disposition of afiairs.* 

*• ‘ You forget strangely.’ smd the doctor, ‘ that tliis is a lunatic asylum, I am the super- 
intendimj phusirian —and must eonnnaml olwdience from my patients; but, as mudi as I can 
permit it with propriety, they hade a voice in tlie dis[K)&ition of affairs. We Imve a parliament 
which n.ssenihU's once a week, when all matters pertaining to the institution are discussed, 
and lawr and rt'guliitions suggested. The decisions of the majority are valid if stamped with 
my roy(fl approval; and I assure you I have liot often cause to withhold it.* 

• • 1 .suppose, doctor,' said 1. ‘ that Bryant. ■U'hon he considers your institutions and customs, 
and those of tho world, i-s itt d-unger of niista-king the lunatics for the rational people, and the 
rational p*’ople for the lunatics.* ' 

“ • 1 hope he is,' exclaimed Dr. Elstrce, laughing; ‘ no, no; wc are but lunatics here. If 
th\‘ population were selected from the world to form a society, instead of merely to be cured, 
things would be somewhat different. We should have a proportion of children; marriages 
would take place in the commumty; tmd the whole establislunent would be strictly underthe 
government of the majority of adults! But, as it is. we must content oorselves with as near 
at! approach as possible to a truly wise set of social arrangements.’ ” * 

**)^*S:***‘'' 

" * Pray, ^swer me another question.' said 1; * do the pallets here belong to fuiy pirti-. 
cuhvr class in society, or do they consist of all classes ? I do not at all understand your 
ari'angements in this respect.’ 
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' I have alrciuly hintetl to yon,’ '•sul the 
and thorouiiiile .trfiiifinl iJilh niwt'Mtf il.i-sj. j( 
of morbid tVv'hi.y I tlu'ivi'me 1'imi‘h l oiivti- 
m<mo\ i*- Vfipi.ivih tir ju’i'opteil. I'ujni imv on • 
tl>e r'\nvev! is- panL loi 'm 

the iustr,uiiiiii, mid c-nti pt-*. niv ,i 
Fion, whiiti-MT l.iu if rtinlion nia'. he. i.nd. mi 
and, as« the rtMoll of tlw', so cvir. i*i- 
had their rt'prv"'Ojit;.tives in uni e-Unhli 
recoinmL'udatioii-, on tin* one tlmd--; 
the other, i.' to send i'.eiv pei'uus i 
lowest.’ ” t 


doeto'.-, ‘ that, in toy opinion, the ext^gemted 
in eiv’di/ed society tire a fruitful Rourcc 
tii.ii.d d'stiiii tiu!'' idiujieiluT from the place. Nfo 
.m eine!;;.i.r. ‘-.niH ivnitimmi', or when (juittinff; 
-lil V 'll) < '.iK'-e (o 'i'.ihinit t<i the rcffuhUious of 
ttii < -.n vv* iiui!. I. are elicrihU’ for adnii.»i- 

!.r, !!)•■ n. inl.i',-' -:>*■ t!!!- method upprociated, 
~t I..-: tv 'unmieni’.''ii.i.js. that nuMt nuilui have 
'I'it,' . ti ,d I'li.i t oi the rrcat deKirc to obtniii 

i.’t- 'it’.ieii t:usi.iuntsue'.v 'm jrrantinp; 

to .;!! I tin hijLrhvat and the 


Anil, if .'Xflliur Walllmtlsro’s^aii uiiiit tiwiy In; ttu-lfd (ami we lannol soe wliy it 
shouhl not hi';, the foiegoin”- ncraiiirt'jin.'jits. nre s»» Jioiustly and tlioroughly carried 
out, that Wf cjiiinot but wish /ursolM s inmldej- llinn wc are allowed to be, in order 
that we might be jilnccd innninliately under the cart> of tho benevolent Dr. Klstree, 
Even were the book only .a tietion, it would be well worth nltetttion, for ita able ex¬ 
position of the deiuoralutiug ami maddcuiiig tendency of our present competitive 
system. 


Thu Fostkk-Bkotuf.r ; a T.vi.k oi rttr, 'Wau of Oirioz/,^. Tii three volume!, 
lliliied by Lkioii IU xt, 'Newby, Mortiuier, and Co. 

In an introductory profiico, eharaeti'iized by frankness atid delicacy, Mr. Ecigb 
Hunt tells us tuat the author of these vohimf.s i* his son,'l’hornton Hunt, who “ has 
w'ritten anonymously for several ycar.s with tin? apjndbiitiou of the best judges in tho 
metropolis;” and that this lirst essay in fiction ” was eomposed at liasty though 
oarne.st interv.ib. during a pressure of work already loo imich for the writer’s 
health, and only e.inied to tlial extrenx' from a .s(*nse of duty.” He gives his 
own opinion of the inerif-, of tin- “ iMisinAllj-othei’’ v\Ilh critical discrimination; 
showing that paurn-d jnirliality lias not di'.tiirbcd the (deanicss of his judgment, while 
it gilts to ills apjiret ialiori oi the t see'lleneies of llie work an extjulsite feeling of 
sati.''faction that adds a /csl to the reader’s eiiriosity. I’mt, had it ajtpcanid without 
any iutroduetion, the tine qu.ditu‘.s that raise it liigh above the (oiiiiiioii run of his- 
toriial noit-lh would, sooner or later, ha\<- iraimal for its author a reputation in this 
department of literature quite eipial to that wiiich lu; had alleady earned in .another. 

'I’ho *'b'oster-Ih'other’’ i.s a siorv of miehaiinng inler''f,t, fnl stirring ineiih’nts, 
narrated with sueii distinctness and aiiiwjition that tlx' scenes pass before the reader’*i 
mind like real evints. The eliaraett'is are true Jo nature and their ow n idiosyricra- 
sic.s, and arc s(i vi\idly ih picti d, that llx-ir ontwjud appeal.mcc impresses you like 
Titian’s portrait*. ; whih* llielr sp< e( !i ami a- tioii*- aie niose of actual human beings, 
not mere puppets, lu 'iiori, tins "'rale of the War •'!’ ('liio//a” reads like a 
domestic chronicle of ^h•luce in the fourteenth einluiy,w,lh which the daiigo- of 
the republic fr(»m the assaults of the (jJioese and the *tr( acinry of is senators 
is mixed uji : we seem U) view liistoiical ev^its and per.soii*^fi mu the inueb- world of 
family Icud-s and endearments,—so insi parait^ bleudcil the puldic and private 
liistory of the period. 

The style is terse anti racy, with an air of quaintm-ss and jiriniifive simplicity, un¬ 
affected and in keeping with the habits of the period ; nor do we object to the ItiiUuu 
moikis of expression in which tho characters address each other : it helps the nution- 
ality of the story. But the qualities that we prize* inost in this hook, and for which 
we most (^tecni Mr. Thornton Hunt a.s a writer, are thc.'c ; the dram^ic power with 
which he places the reader in the midst of the scenes he de«crib<‘B, and presents the 
persfnages in lively action; a kindly spirit of uiiivcit'al sympalbyr with the good that 
is in dte worst human nature; the depth and purity of tlie sentiment of the story, 
ttad the strength and nature of the passion. 
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There is something Shaksperian in the clearness and calmness M'ith which he views, 
as “ with equal eye,” the good and the bad, the weak and the strong ; seizing upon 
essential features of character, and turning points of conduct to indicate the indi¬ 
vidual and the class, with the intuitive tact of one who reads the heart. And, 
although we feel tliat the author sympathizes most warmly with the true and genuine 
people, and those of the finest natures, he betr ays no spites nor likings for or against 
particular persons ; but he puts all before you as lie found them, leaving the reader 
to like or loathe with no other clew than what the actions of each afford. Wc think 
tliijsmindication of the enlarged mind, clear jierccptioiij^^and lively imagination that 
go to make up a great and originid uriter. This power of dealing with the ele¬ 
ments of reality is also shown in the uucbntaminating way in which scenes of blood 
and traits of grossness arc touched upon; the salicir*^ points being brought out with 
force, but not so as to shock the simsc or load the 'S’cadcr to dwell upon horrible 
details. The intuitive delicacy of a fine mind is showt’, iu the tact of a skilful artist. 

Wo shall not regret the want of space to tell the story and describe the characters 
of the “ Foster-Brother,” if this testimony to the remarkable merits of die book 
should iucitc any reader to tost the worth of our praise. Wc have preferred to speak 
of die authorship rather than of the subject (having to choose between the tw’o), 
because the advent of a new writer of fiction such as 51r. Thornton Hunt—vigorous 
scion of a noble stock—^who is prepared to follow up liis first success by a novel of 
English domestic life, is an event in the annals of literature to be hailed M’ith delight; 
not only for the store of amusement promised, but for the healthy tone of thought 
and feeling that a continuance of such writings will infuse into a most impressible 
class of readers. The influence of popular novelists on the moral sentiments, as w'oll 
as the tastes and fancy of the mass of readiTS, is not, we think, sufficiently regarded 
by critics, who arc more occupied with e.Kaniining structure of fable and consistency 
01 characters, or comparing one work with another, than in noting the spirit and ten¬ 
dency of the book, or the character of the author’s philosophy. In the writing of 
Thornton Hunt wc breathe a fresh and genial atmosphere of mind; sunny, yet 
bracing ; and in this day, when morbid horrors and sickly sontinientalism vitiate our 
light literature and deprave popuhu* taste, the wholesome cflect of such a pure current 
of ideas will be most beneficial. 


A Mami'al of ritoNooKAriiy. 

A Plka for Pho>otypv ano Piiosooraphy. 

The PaoNOGnAruic Class-hook. 

The PiioNOTvi’ic Jovknal. 

Published at the Phonographic Institution, Nelson-place, Bath. 

In addition to the above, wc have been favoured with so many tracts and pamphlets 
referring to this “ writing by sound ” and “ printing by sound ” that wc must own 
ourselves fairlv bewildered. 'I'he utmosV ji c can do is to endeavour to give our 
readers some slight notiup of the new wr. ting and printing system ; making, under 
correction, such objections as imincdiat'^ tj- occur to us. 

f 

" The wonl Phonography signities the writing of sounds; or, the writing of words exactly 
as they are spoken. It has been the object of tbe anthor of it to exhibit upon paper cha¬ 
racters which shall convey an idea of cverj' sound of the human voice. This he has saccoss- 
f^y effected by representing each of'them by a distinct sign or letter; consequently, as one 
sign represents only one sound, and every sound has its own appropriate sign, when these 
signs aw written, and a word composed of any of them is presented to the eye, it is easily 
r^gnised as if it had been spoken. We think, therefore, that an art based on such prin¬ 
ciples cannot have a more fitting designation than the one we have given it —om pqiwr— 
for, as author of this 8)‘8t^ of writing has observed, ‘ it may almost be said that the very 
wanrf of every vord ie made vieiMr, The eifve, too, are not thrown togeUier without lArder, 
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bat Are so nrrAnf^d that they make anaivral alphabet of sounds, ia which each leUer is hi ita 
proper place.” , 

“ The present system is founded upon n minute and careful examination of the or|g^s oi 
speech, and the result luis In'cn that wc have deemed it expedient to arrange the vowels and 
articulations, not ui the old ulpUaWtical style, hut according to their natural setjuence. Thus 
the letter p stands first; it is the least complicated of all articulations, being formed by the 
very edges of the lips, and not requinng the assistance either of the teeth, the tongue, or the 
palate in its production. Next in order stands b, then t. d, &c. The rest follow in a perfectly 
natural arrangement; Uie explosive letters being taken first, proceeding in order from the lips 
to the throat; then the couttm^ius consonants in the same order, aud lastly the linguols a nd 
nasals. 

" Tlie artiealation.< or cotisonants^do not eomdst of a long series of different formations, but 
only alwut half of the number are essentially x'aricd, the reiiniinder being merely the flattened 
sounds of the others, thus p and bdt and if; f and e, Ific., are precisely the same articulations, 
modified by Iwing either sharpened (m flattened in utterance. T(» follow nature we must make our 
signs for these sounds bear a simnar relation to one another. This is done in rHONOonArMT; 
thus p is Ns A \ t |. d f , w , &c.; anti thus not only ia the memory not bturd^ed 
with a multitude of sippjs, hut the mintf perceives that a thin stroke harmonizes with a fAw 
articulation, and a thick stroke with a thick articulation ,- and the hand feels the consistency of 

w'riting pat, ami \ fm pad; &.c. After a few weeks’ practice in writing the system, every 

l)upil finds that the hcaty strokes fire made without any additional effort; they flow from the 
pen with as much facility o-s their corresponding heavy sounds do from the lips.” 

'\Ve tnust confess that wc do not sec how the sign / expresses the sound of p { nor 
how, by the compound character “the very sound” of vax “ is made visible:” 
true as it may be tlmt “ a thin stroke harmonises witli a thin articuhition.’’ 
Neither do we see any advantage in printing or wntjourno^., jurnidy confounding 
the distinct sounds of « and a, which seems to be one of the phonographic formulan. 
Xumcrous other ” amendments” of these ])honogra])hist8 seem to us to arise not from 
the false spelling of the system common among ns, but from a want of nicety of car to 
distinguish between sounds. Not that we would defend the present method of 
s]>eUing ; hut we think the fault is not in tlie charaeters, hut in the substitution of 
arbitrary sounds for the true sounds of those characters. For instance, we teach a 
eliild to spoil hit —aitoh-i-tee; certainly not very like hit. I log is to be made up of dee- 
o-jee. Hut this blunder of car-botbering is going out of fas^tion ; and wo confess we 
do not si'c the necessity for altering the old llomnu cliaraeters. I'honotypy and 
riioiiography seem to us to be an emleavour to remedy a bad pronunciation by 
adapting a new eliaractrr to it. 

The following w'ill amuse our readers :— 

The following Lines, nriginallg published in /Ac PnoNOonAPnir shou> what must be 

the effect of the monstrous ahsiirdities of our Ortkogsnphy upon the minds if Children and 
Foreigners. , 

" ScKNE.— The Play Ground of a School where Orthography is taught, dcBcribcd by 
Linolkt Mcbkat as ‘ the just (?) method of .«petling words.’ 

“ 'Twas a fine winter’.- day, their Jimakfast was . . done, 

And the hoys were disposed to euoy some good , , , fonc ; 

Sam Sprightlj' observed, ‘ 'Tia [k|^ust half-pa^* . . eight. 

And there 's more time for play than w|^n breakfast is leight; 

And so I propose, that, as cold is the.ntoniing. 

We'll keep ourselves warm at the game of stag . , woming. 

Tm stag! ’ W'ilh his hand in his waistcoat he’s .... off; 

And his plav-mates are dodging him roiin^ the JDump . . troff. 

Sam’s active: but still their alertness is.sneh. 

It was not very soon that e'en one he C/Ould ..... todi. 

TTic captive's assailecl by jukes, buffets, and . . . bmghter. 

By a host of blithe boys quickly following .... aughter; 

But, joined band m hand, their forces are .... doable. 

Nor for jokes nor for baffetings care they a . , . . boqbto, 
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All's activity now, for high is the ..... 
ReiiiforceinentB arrive front, the shed and shed 
More are caught, and their places they straightway 
At the middle or end of the lengthening .... 
To break it some push with both shoulder and 
But so Arm is the hold that vainly they .... 
Oh, 'tis broken at last t now scamper the . . . 

To escape their pursuers, and get to the . ♦ . . . 

All are caught now, but one. of the juvenile 
And he, a proud hero, vaingloriously . . /• . 

" But, hark! the clock strikes, and then, by the 
They must quickly collect foUftheir sever^ 

We'!! leave them awhile at their books anti their . 
And join them again when tiie< afternoon V . 

♦ + ♦ • » w 

Now dinner is over; Snm Sprightly, says . ' . . 

' Let us form a good party for cricket, at . . . 

Says Joseph. * I wish you'd begin it at . . . . 

For after our dinner I've nothing to. 

At length they agreed to meet punctual at . . . 

On the green just in front of nomber one f. 

And they thought they should muster not less than 
Sam goes on rciniit; ‘ Wilt thou join us, my • 

• Yes,’ says Richard, ‘ 1*11 gladly make one of llic . 
‘ Come, Joseph, 3 'ou’U join?’ Josejih languidly 

* I can't, for I’ve got such a pain in iny .... 

1 think I should find myself he*tter in .... 

* There's Alfred,’ said Sam, * 1 know he will . 

I’m sure he won’t like such a pleasure to . . . 

'And Jem, you’ll go with us?’ 'No! asking 

I’ll rather by far go to work in the. 

For there we get jwy, jK-rhaps a nice. 

Or, what 1 like better, a handful of .... . 

So }’ou’ll not enlist me, I’m not a. 

Tlicre’s Charles ! but, alas ! jaior unfortunate . . 

He's confined in the lodge, he regretted it. 

Though Fnmk’s a long lesson of grammar to 
He’ll set it aside, nut to miss sucli a. 

" Some join in the party, hut some axe too . 

One does not like crieket, it makes him so . 

But now there’s enough, so sa>'.- Sam, ' Now, my . 

.fust listen ti> me—don't make surli a. 

The High -field's the place; jind 1 do not 
If the teai’licrs we a.sk.'thex’ll le*. u;- play 
So. while 1 get tl.e hats and the hall. I . . . . 

Th.it 'i'houias. or Riehacd. or soinehody . . . . 

And jiresetiis oar request, making thh n . . . 

^Ve’]^ all l.'i: ^good hoys, if the'.' grant us ... . 

‘ Here’s the !>nll and the hut4.;rjust look, what a 
—WeV, 'ruen, wliat rejily iVtvyi liie master on . 

• Oh I grantW.’ ' That’^^ht—^that is capital . 

Indeed, I knew well the^ would never . . . . 

So now they're at play; and I think you’ve 
Of ^uch spelling, such rhyming, auc h whimsical . 
And, therefore^ lest joa ’gainst my verse should 
I’ll bid you farewell, leaving them to their . . 


'■port; 
. cort. 

assign 
. lign; 
thigh, 
trigh. 
wh^e, 
. gole. 
hosts, 
hosts! 
rales, 
Rchules 
sums, 
dims. 


... he, 
. . thre,’ 

- two, 
dwo: ’ 
four, 
dour; 
a . su'our. 
. hearty ? ’ 
pcaity.’ 
said, 
. . haul; 

baid.’ 
. chooM-: ’ 
. loose; 
your pardon, 
. gavdon; 
. . root, 

. . froot; 

. recroot! ’ 
. . wight, 

. . quight, 

leum, 
. team. 
. . busy; 

. . dusy: 

. boys, 
. noys 1— 
. de-ipair. 
. , thair. 

. propose 


condition. 

permition.’ 

. beauty! 
dcauty ?’ 

. news! 

. refews.’ 

. Plough 
. stough; 

. inveigh 
. ]d8igh.” 
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THE HEAD GUEST. 


Hi 

protection of more eqtial laws and a better organized MvenDpawilt. My 
Wald^ek participated heartily in these bright hopea, took leave of i^e f)madei|it <!| 
the Courts, and made choice of the sword instead of the pen. 

As he had not yet attained his majoi^, and his parents were alreadv dba^ lie 
wrote to his guardian, askmg pernussion to jom the eoepedhum in hmrnlf m 
country, and begg^g for a hundred dollars to defray his travaUing expenses. 

Herr Bantes,^^ suardian, a rich manufmrturer in tlm village of tterbeii&^iieb^llt 
whose house his bo^mood till the period of his entering college had been ^peati UMi 
wold and rather eccentric man. Ho sent him in ret^y a letter containing fifiteen 
louis d’or and the following words;— 

** My friend, when you arc a year older you may then dispone of yourself and the 
lemainder of your property according to your own W 11 and pleasure; tiU then I beg 
you will put oif this expedition in behalf of you^* country; apply yoursOlf to 
business; fit yourself for some employment that wll procure you the means of 
living—for this you will find actually necessary; in shortj dbuniss all fodbah fimeies 
from your brain. I know my duty to your deceased father, my late fidond, and 
thereroro do not send you one farthing." 

The fifreen louia d'or stood fortli as a strange but not unplcasing contradicriasi to 
this letter; and it might have been long eie the mvstcry had wen explained to 
Waldtick had not his eye chanced upon a piece of paper which had fallen to the 
ground, and in which the gold had been wrapped; he took it up, and it ran thus 
“ Do not let yourself bo daunted; go foiih in the holy cause of your poor native land. 
May God protect you! So prays youi foitncnr playfellow— F»|{»brica,** 

Now, this Fiederica was none other than me youthful daughter of Herr Bantes; 
and Heaven only knows how she came to be intrusted with the scaling of her &ther's 
letter, but so it was. ^Valdrick stood bewiideied; more enchanted with the heroism 
of the German maiden than with the gold which Frcdciica had probably sent him 
out of her own savings. He wrote at once to a frfimd at Herbesheim; enclosed a 
few grateful lines to the little girl (foigetting that the ** little girl ** bad probably 
grown somewhat within four jears)—^led her his gonnon Thusnelde*; and set forth 
proud as a second Herrmann tewaids the Rhine and the army. 




TllF INCOGNITO. 

sti\LT. not here relate circumstantially Waldrick*s 
heroic deeds; suffice it to say, wherever the post of 
danger might be, there was he sure to be fbtmd. 
Napokou was happily deprived of the emj^ and 
^sont to Elba. Wtudrick did not retum widi the other 
'volunteers, but entered an in^tty rqgimOtt «f Ihe 
line as first lientenax)!:. life pleased hms better ^ fhe 




IlLiliiLs 


His regimip^ made a eecond e^<Rtion agahist f^nnlee, 
and tetaxred aqsidst the Tqlmtg of drams, fl^ and 
songs. TValdri^ who had be^ In ttre bAttlpi^'and 
serondt sidrmidies, had been sojfortimate as ttt eaoape 
all wounds. He lusted Us a iw his 

aervieea, he now dbtm eofoi'^dvii mdl. JBe 
win mnoh esteemed in Itai regimrat fbr h|r 
and his variona acqmpNnents; bedgo 
88 moochljr as heeould j^ve wiahad. 
eome aona and qqiu^ <n gd l jr c(waBii|Bw|^vW 
|2pro||rided fin, who had ptmditttfy renained a| home to mrad 

^ **Wiiwsaiiii er AmlSlili MwsH' li i WB a H ttHw ne ts yg e g l jp^ 
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ii«d over liim of Waldnok bduag deioeiuM ih 9 a oMaaioaw^ 

MviaHI. He i M W iife re remained fimt Ueatenaat; vtoK ww» It* lilcf^ to neoi as 
H«Nr^ Buitae Had long since handed him ever aU tibat remained of hht ikSief*# 
inhachaitee, of whicdi he had ahreadv contrived to mend avyry Arthin^: so he 
jphsaid his time at his q^omters, vnr^g poetry, and oceari<ma% malchtg pra 9 o* 
st^phicd reftections on parade, and became a prey to emuit tall snddc^, one 
day, hia con^any received orders to march, and were ordered into 
Haiheaheun. * 

'At the head of his company (Ibr the captain, a rich baron, was away upon leMr*) 
he retnmed as commandev to hb littlo native town. How his heait beat tl a^te 
of the two black high-pointed steeples, and of the old welhlndoved ^y gate towtw 
Uhe drums ceased befoie thom townhall; two of the ridormen bron^t out fhe 
billets; the commander was of^uisc quoiterod in die bci»t and richest house la the 



town—therefoic at Heir liarites*. The company scpaiatcd, wall pleased, for it was 
^e happy hour of dinner; and the good citizens, already apprized of the intended 
arrivM <» their new guests, were well picparsd for taeir reception. Widdriok, 
who had known the two aldermen well fr^ his childhood, soon perceived that 
th^ no longer recoanised him, as they treated^ him with much ceremony wtui 
nmect* aa4» althongn he declined the honour, insisted upon condneting him thttoi* 
'l^ea to the manunmtnrer’s house. Here Herr Bantes received him with eqmd 
ijeresaony, and, ritowW him politely into a very nice chamber, saidh***’ Commandimt, 
your predeeessor had an# tite aojois^ %{mrtment--9ake possession of them; we 
shi^ expect to see yon at pMshi snathe like; prajn^ nuke yourself at home. 

was a^tbed at his unexpcctw^hcognito, ^aud determiuOd, in <^er to 
iiimrease surprise, to wait till some pemg ooctirrenec should remove it As 
SOMS as h* hadyhdlH^^ his dress he was oalltd to dinner) ho found 4iier«,.hesidei 
Thattef iria his wife, some overseers and cteriE|», ril w'eE al*» », 

-Wham he did ttut Imsan They ^ seated thmusdoan^ ^ ^ 

|t Mv^tkizmdflf ibe tSmopany this morning; and, <m thefe'lldiMblg 
cideems at the remond o( the fetmsr company, who ■ 
frith«Ihope,*» aaidWaldriielt,^^ ^- 
butdn^easikwhmiwe shril boeomedc^ —* ^ 
tdWitihuiiis^rim commandant, who a] 



A/ 



ha krii satisded 


t-Ai i 
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and creditor, naturally aaked hu hostess whether she bad iBiy |ih£ldrc!B. 
daughter,” answered sne, and pointed to the yoon^ gul» who east her eyes 
down upon her plate. Waldinck’s wondering gase rather^aased the lutnts of Jbciiet 
propriety. Bless me, what a fine girl she 1 m hecomet*^ he did not 
this aloud, bat certainly fought it tq hims^ as he rt^iurded the modest gkjl 
attentively. He stammered out something to her parents in his first emotion, .and ^as 
infinitely relieved when the old fatiier called out, "Another spoonfid ^ sanof, 
commandant.” The old lady spoke of a son who had died in cmldhood, bnt jdall 
spoke of him with emotion. " It is all for the best, mamma,” said the fiuher; who 
can say that in the end he might not have turned outu scapegrace and the hke, like 
George.” It was now Waldrick’s turn to down his eyes and look modest, fiur 
the scapegrace George was none other than himself. ** ♦‘ But are you quite sure that 
George has become such a scapegrace as you imaginl^ him ? ” said Frederica. The 
question warmed the commandant as thoroughly as ^ the glass of old Burgundy he 
had just raised to his lips in order to conceal his emlUrrasssment, for in it lay the 
traces of their former youthful fiiendship, which he perceived was not forgotten. 
So interesting a question, bursting from su^ prdtty lips, and asked in such a sweet, 
tender voice, truly served as honey to sweeten the mtter pills which Herr Bantes 
dealt out in full measure to poor Waldrick; for, in order to lustify what he had said, 
ho related to his guest (m^ing him as it were foe umpire) the history of his own 
life, from his cradle to the time of his setting out to join the army. " Had Ae 
follow ” (for he concluded his tale with a moral) "Ipamca any good at the University, 
he would never have gone amongst soldiers and the like; had he not turned soldier 
he would now hold a place as counsel of war or qf ch^cery, or such like, and would 
he earning an honest livelihood.” “ I cannot tejl^” answered his daughter, ” if he 
were diligent at the University or not ; but th4i> ^ answer for, that hu 

went bravely apd nobly to sfpnfice himself ip a holy cause.” "Don’t talk to me of 
your ‘holy capsc,' and the Ijke—wherp |l it all pow, J gsk you ? The 
French are banished, that is hdte i but the W Ipite of that, is gone to 

the dogs. The old taxes mre provisionally retauie4, ajpq np|r ones axe provisionally 
added to them; the confotmded English ue let baw wain with theb: nxerdhandise, 
and no one cares if the holy Germans all become ho^ beggars. Everything was 
dull at the last fair; the nunisters eat and drink, iunpse. tnemsplves, understand 
nodiing of trade, let the manufacturers beeptnp 

sighs can do them little good: things are worse man they were in the old^times, and 
if iin honest soul, who perhaps really understands the matter, should open Ins mouth 
and whistle a tunc in a key different from his Excellency (with a star over and 
iiidifforcnce under his button-hole)—Quick! away with the pocw soul into a 
dungeon ; set down, examined, punished—a demagogue, an agitator, and the like. I 
toll you, hold your tongue, girl, you cannot understand such matter# ; ngver, look 
farther over your teapot than into t)ie cups, and then you will #ure hot to i^iU 
the tea over the sides.” Waldrick remarked during this iHmveisatfon that old 
Bantes was tlic same vivacious, irascible man he had ever kno^ nun* but One with 
whom, notwithstanding liis oddities, no one could for a mom^t bo imgiy. , ■, 

'I^he commandant now stepped in as arbitrator, and was discreet enough,,;fii8t, |o 
agree entirely with the father as to the "hMy cause,^ which raised h|m...« go^ d^l 
in the old man’s estimation.; however, as ^md wish exac^f to himself, 

he also attempted to jusdfy^s media^'mudunk George’s having so disinterertedly 
sacrificed himself in the so-called "Itofy cause.” See now,” ctied the. <dd man, 
" you are more sly than Master Paris vnth the fotree maident of yen settle 

all comfortably; cut the apple in two halve#, and, handing eacdiwblt^ say, *Mxiq^ 
good may it do you.* ” “ No, Herr Bante#, your George, if heerxed, erred probahljr ps 
riiousands of German youths did, and as 1 for one certainty did. X ali» aneeiq pp toiied 
the expedition for the deliverance of my country, and toft idi bdlund; mp WftoF jh<ts* 
ns you know, destroyed; the people were forced then to rise and Wp fiar 

he array was no lorger there to do it finr diegi. Xt was no tine to stosd debj^g ur 


onsidering, but s<n: 


timer tnere 
me hard, 


set tuoitoyand blood uponh;, and awfe toe 1 



THB D£AO OUIST. 


the ^Rws we here done* «pd mtul »pw aweit ifith patience the 

sifiiU ; ^ ahlert inhiuter cannot work by magic, and restoFQ Pandiec h)St with ^ 
atn^ of a coi^iuror’s wand. I for one do hot repent the step I have t^en,** ** With 
aii reapeot,*’ «aid the old man with a low bow, ** with all re$imot for your eaccptions 
—the ^cepdona in thie world are generally better thtm the ruW-nihnt, jevt or eara^t, 

. it is plain to me that we citiaena, peasanta, and manafactarers mnat |ive «p pt» mom^ 
for twenty years to acmportan army during the peace, and cloti^^ some hnttdrM 
thoumnd protectora of the thitme in velvet and gold; and then, in the one-<andr 
tWentie^ year, when ^e protectora and the throne are all cut up together, ^ mtwt 
stand and put our own ahouldera to the wheel.” In such conversation 
became almost intimates during diis their first moal. Herr Bantcs himself gaveTtl^. o 
tone to it, as ho pnded hin^clf on what he caUod being free-spoken, 
commandant, who was at frmt n^er amused with his incognito, began now to wish 
it were well ended. ’ / * 





THU DTSCOVBIIY. 

WD it had ended before he was at all aware of it. Madam 
Bantes, a quiet but very observant woman, who spoke 
little and thought much, bad, as soon as she heard 
Waldrick’s voice at dinner, recalled his boyish features, 
compared them with those of the man before her, and 
j, ^ thought they were the same; his visible confusion when 
the conversation turned upon the scapegrace George 
only served to confirm her suspicions. But she neither 
mentioned her discovery to him nor to any of the others. 
^This was ever her way; few women ever had so Kttle of 
that feminine propensity of carrying their thoughts on their 
tongues. She ‘allowed every one to do and say as they 
pleased; she listened, compared, and drew her own 
conclusions, consequently she knew more than anybody 
. else in the house; silently conducted all the affairs and 
concerns; and even her vivacious and passionate old 
husband, who would have been the last in. the house 
willingly to obey her, was precisely the one who, without raspecting it, ob^cd 
her most. Waldrick’s not discovering himself looled suspicious; she determined 
to find out his reatjons' without askmg. Waldrick h^ in fact no reason, and 
only sought an opportunity of surprising thp family with his name. When he 
was mdled to tea in the evening, he found Frederica alone in tho room; she 1^ 
Just returned from paying a visit, and had thrown off her shawh Waldnok 
wpproa^ed her ;—** Young lady,” said h«i “ 1 must return you thanks for yoijr 
defonce of my friend Waldrick.” 

** Do you know hiuL, comi 

** Yea, mid you were often in 
ought to iurve been.'** 

“He was brought up in out house; he . „ 

RWi^ from us, he hsk imw returned to pay us a visit; how does ho get on~is he 
mura lik«^ iKi) o»> can say anytht% against him,^ You have more reason to 
eomp^n of lum ^an smy one ehw,?^ ' • « 

' “Tlum be must be a good man, for I have no eause of e^miplamt agamst him;” 

*iIhudon i!W>I httow ho i* ifwr debt^ 

iF He certasnlj iroke m a mrm of immey whirii he had n^^^^ his oumt wh^ 
jom ttte athqr, and which hw gna^^Simhmdf^^^ 



though cprtainly not to oftnn as yen 

» 

however, somewhat ungratefal; once 


' * 
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“It was a gi&, not a loan.’* “And i$ he on thiU; account the lew your 
debtor, Tluisnelde?” At ibis name Frederica looked fixedly at him; the trodi 
suddenly flaslmd upon her, and she blushed as she recognised him. “ It is not 
possible!” cried she, in joyful surprise. “ Well, dear FrMenca, if I may presume 
to call you so, the debtor and culprit stands before you-~-fbr^ve lum; bu d he known 
earlier what he now knows, he would ere this hare visited Herbesheim a diousand 
times.” He took her hand and kissed it. At this moment her mother came in:**- 
“ Mamma, do you know the commandant’s name?” Madam Bantes* pale counteui^Ce 
was for an instant tinged with red as she answered with a gentle smile—George 
.^.JSTaldrick.” “ How, dear mamma! you knew it and nevir toW,” said IVederica, who 
had not yet recovered from her surprise, and who was comparing the tall manly 
soldier before her, with the shy schoolboy of formez^times. “ Yes, truly,” said she, 
“ it is he ; where did I put my eyes? there is the very scratch on his left eye which he 
got the day he fell from the highest tree in the gardcS, which he climbed to get a 
a pear for me—do you remember?” “Do 1 notVemember overytliing,” said 
WaUlrick, and kissed his worthy fostermoiher’s hand, as he entreated her pardon 
for never having returned to visit Herbesheim, since he became of age ; he al&med 
that it was not ingratitude, as he had often thought of them all with respect and 
affection ; still less forgetfulness or indifiercnce; but he could not explain to himself 
his reluctance to return to it. “ Something the same kind of reason,” answered the 
mother, “ that may be supposed to keep blessed spirits from yeaming after the earthly 
abode of their miserable humanity. You wore an orphan in Herbesheim ; a 
'.traiiger witliout father or motlier—//;«/ ^\c could neve; make yoti forgot; us a bf»y 
you w('rt' depeiidcnl and otilcu in fault; no liapjM'rccolleivions of childhood wciv 
:i ociiilcd with the which luul heou to you more a sch«»ol than a home ; and 

u hen you were live and grown to juan’s c'sfatf you felt a< if you would be hu|>]iier 
in any place than you could bo with us.” Wahlrick’s eyes filled with tears as he 
looked at her “ You are the ssunc tender, pious, wise mother that you ever were; 
you arc right ; and yet I have more feelings of home associated with Herbesheim 
than I myself w’as aware of, and I confess that my foimcr and present condition may 
contiibute a good deal towards it. Would that T had returned .sooner; give me Once 
more the place of an adopted son in your heait.” She could not answer him, for 
Herr Bantes suddenly entered the room, and went at once to the tea-table: when 
Frederica explained to him who their guest was he stopped short, instantly stretched 
out his hand, and said, “ 1^’elcome, Mr. Waldrick; when we parted you were a little 
Icllow, and have quite outgrowm niy memory. Mr. Waldrick (for I must not now 
call you George), are you a noble ? ” “ No, Sir.” “ Then that ribbon in your 
button-hole means nothing ? ” “ It means that I and my company took a fortress 
from the enemy, and defended it in three—four attacks.” “ How ’many men were 
lost?” “Twelve killed, seventeen wounded.” “ Ninc-aud-twenty human beings 
for half a quarter of a yard of ribboif! confoundedly dear goods your prince buys ; 
he might have them in any shop for a few pence. Let us sit down and drink our 
tea; Frederica, fill it out. Gained much booty? How are your finances?** 
Waldrick shrugged his shoulders and smiled.—We did not fight for the booty, hut for 
oiir country, that we might save it from fehe French.” “Very ^el I like 
sentiments, and it is quite right that those wh*o hold them should remain with empty 
purses; hut is your father’sjproperty laidj^it in good security ?*’ W’oldrick blni^etb 
and said,laughiag, “ I am quite sure ^^^11 never lose it again.” 
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ARDLv was it known in the town who tho eonimttAdtot 
was, when all his old ac(j^aaintances flocked to oae him. 
He was immediately invited to aU the best honsea, and 
became a universal favourite. Intehectual, wit^, bravo, 
a delwhtfol storyteller, di’cw well, played the nute and 
piditoioite well, danced to admixatiott; and all die 
matrons and young ladies agreed that he was a very 
hondsi^me, clever, but most dangorous young man; 
nor could the, belles decide whether his modest 
bchayiour increased or diminisht’d the danger. Mcan- 
w'hiie neither the haudsomo nor the ugly girls were 
very anxious either to make a conquest or to let 
themselves be conquered; on the contrary, all defended 
their hearts with unusual care. Axiy person who has not 
dw elt at Herbesheim, or who is unacquainted with its 
chronicles, will not he likely to know the cause of this fact, 
and those who now Icani it will hardly believe it; and yet, however improbable 
it may appear it in undeniable. This year happened to be the hundredth 
anniversary of the Dead (Iiie^t. who seemed to be the cspee.ini e\il goniu'^ 
Ilf all the iMlrolh' il gifU in tlie place; no one eonid tell preeiscK wliat relation 
In' might stand in to ilu-^ guest: hut it was ^ai(l t«» he an apparition Ihai 
returned t'^ery hnmlred year*, to I lerhesheim : took up it** abode (hen- 
from the first to the lu-sl day of Ad\cnl; did nut, In truth, soitre childreu, bnl 
straightway paid its court to every promised bride, and ended by twisting her 
neck round: she was found in die morning dead in her bed, with her face turned to 
her back. But what distinguished this apparition from all others is, that he does 
not appear during the usual hours selected by spirits—at night between eleven anil 
twelve; but, as it is said,he goes about in broad noonday like a human being, dressed 
in the fashion of the day like tliosc around him, and introduces himself into every 
society. This guest is well provided with money, and what is most perplexing i», 
that, when he cannot find the affianced bride of .'mother; he himself plays the part of 
a suitor, lays siege to the hearts of the young maidens, and for the sole purpose of 
torning their heads first witli love’s fancies and then turning them round on their 
necks. No one could tell ivhcnce this tradition had originated. In the church 
register might be read the naiues of three virgins who had died suddenly in the year 
1720, and, as a note iqion the above, tlicre was written in the margin, “ with the face 
twisted to the back of the neck, as it happened a Itundrcd years ago—^niay Clod be 
gracious to their souls.” But, though this note in the margin of the register m%ht 
not be any prpof of the fact to any reasonable mim, still it certainly j^roved tliat the 
tradition wss pipre than a hundred years old, and that probably something similar had 
occurred two hundred years before, as the pasa^e in the register seemed to intimate ; 
imfortgnately the.old parish registers were*rfotfoithcoming, having been lost in a 
fire. However that may be, the tradition i^Jknown to qyery one. Every one 
affirmed that it was a ridiculous ghost story, a nt%j!ry tale, and yet almost every one 
looked ffirvrard with anxious curiosity to the approaching Advent, to sec how tliii^j;s 
would go <m; ibr the most enlightened among them seemed to tliink, with Hamlet^ 
^ thmiB are more things in heaven and earth man are dreamt of in our philosophy.” 
The ohl clergyman himself (to whom the whole toati came flocking in order Co see 
with their asm eyes the marvellous tale in the parish register) seemed somewhat 
undecided in his answers, though on ail other sunjects he was a senrible, judicious 
man. He rrolied with—** It would be strange,” or—** But 1 don*t bf^ieve it,” or— 
“Hesflren fbmd that I should have anything of the khtd to enter iMd the r^^ister.” 
Th« gendemen were the mum incrediilotis^ HnA took every efpoortunity of 
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laughing at the whole affair ; the young maidena also appeared courag^out, but only 
appeared so, for secretly each thought—You yotmg men may laug^ ftar, affcr all, it 
in no way concerns your heads, but (horrid thought) oursonty.** In one could better 
observe the effects of this tradition, credulity, or superstition than the old dergyman, 
for wherever a match was going on aU was hurry and busUe to have the wedding 
over before the first Sunday in Advent; and when that could not be effected the 
whole was broken off, thoi^^h a broken heart mkht be the consequence. And this 
explains what the ladies of Herbeshmm meant by the word dangerous, when they 
ib^md the commandant more captivating than they just then wished him to be.* They 
were literally in terror for their heads, and at the thoughts of a v^t from the Dead 
(juest. They must therefore be forgiven for having made a secret and somewhat 
unnatural vow not to love auy one liefore or du^ng the A4veiit, eud, even should 
an angel descend firom heaven, not to show him more &vout fhan ^ey wpukl to^ 
any ouier. 


DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 

DO not exactljr know if the pretty Frederica had taken vows 
similar to those of the other Advent nuns of Herbesheim; 
^ but certain it is that she did not show greater favour to 
Waldrick than to others: she was gmeious to all. 

The commandant passed his summer as in a perfect 
paradise; he was again treated as a son by the whole family, 
and was so completely restored to his old position in it, with 
the exception of being much more comfortable, that he 
again, as formerly, called the old people father and mother; 
that Herr ^ntes from time to time read him a good lecture, 
and Madam Bautos took the care of his clothes and linen, 
giving him out what he wanted as if he were still a boy, 
-oven kept his pocket-money, and, though he at first 
strenuously opposed it, insisted upon furnubing his purse 
with diangc every month for his mmus piamrg^ Waldrick 
was commander in the house as well as in the town, 
put in a word upon all occasions, and helped to decide when there were dif¬ 
ferences of opinion; and even between Frederica and him the h^e of their 
childhood was completely rmiewed, as though they had always been with one. 
another, and had forgotten thatf they had both grown up; ae formerly, they Uved 
happily together, but as formerly had many a little miarrd:^ -thus they ^ded 
irnpi'rccptibly from the politeness of acquaintances to the famiHatiQr of a brother and 
sister—sometimes tender, sometimes reproachful. 

The ladies of the village, youim and old, made the remaths usual on such qceasioos 
upon Waldrick’s position.; for the fi^* sex of Herheaheim had a whkh 

they held in cominoifjvith the most oities, nante^y, that a yei^. of 

eight-and-twenty and a handsome^rl of twenty can hardly Hva fbr fbur 

-weeks under the same roof witnmt at least feeling soBMftmng of pal^p^atum each 
timethey meet. But under Heir Baates*sroof so little qimetmn was there 
that they could pass whode days tOM^har or a^ander yrithoul knewn^ .oa? 
whore their hearts were placed* This was so str&ing ^ot tite h^jiee fhecoealm 
declared that in this instance ^ exception, not the rule, held good ihr sol a look, 
attitude, tone of voice, or any othmr letter in Love's ^phabet bebayed anythhi^ more 
than a pure brotherly and uaterly alfeio^^ snoh as might exhd betwi^ lwo dkildren. 
The penetration of MadaBaBa|tes sfooddlmve dteot^eiedt^ earhertlirdM^onof 
any .hie*>t ^ women haesaeapa pemaSas in tbrnnashea Ihe mMi^tthags, 
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wish'll iikog^ither wanting in men; but 

r«Q|a^mBd Iranqiii). And the pnssibiliiy of su^ a llting never ipoe oectmed 
Banb^;' ]b» Wd never luin«e|f had ja»]r idea of adiat u called }nvO| w^pd 
aa lipe have dmmt of |u8 dat^hter going aa that she oonld ^ in l|aTe vIp 9 
vonhg man for hit own aake ; ho knew that hit own wife had conMaited to heeoitto 
ma bride before the had ever seen him; and he had promiaed hit fether to give her 
hit , hand at toon at he heard that Mt intended was a good girl, the danght^ oi a 
w^<efitahMahed honso, bringing with her thirty thotuand dollars, and expecting to 
in^rit 4pl more. This mode of proceeding in love and matrimonial affiurs, of dfe 
ixtiCeUence of which his own expcfience gave him dte most nndeniablo proof (for he 
w{is the happiest of husbands and fathers) appeared to him the m(ut rational. He 
might long fmo have married his dau^ter>*-«thcre was no lack of suitors; but partly 
he could nothear to part wiP the giri to whonvhis heart clung more than he himself 
'was aware, and parUy impediments were thrown in the way on coming to money 
matters with the suitors. • 

He asserted that the world existed onl% through the equilibrium of its constituent 
parts, otherwise it must have fallen to pieces ages ago; wa for that reason ho insisted 
upon an equal balance of property, as an actual principle of the marriage contract; 
and hitherto Madam Bantes and Frederica were quite of his opinion. Frederica 
was now, however, just twenty years of age; the md man considered that his wife 
when he had married lier was stiU younger, and he thought more seriously about 
settling bis daughter. Madam Bantes was of the some opinion, and Frederica 
offer^ no opposition, for the number twenty has an insupportably great sound; a 
young married woman of twenty—the impression left by this ia easily understood— 
there is something tender in it; but a young girl of twenty—onp pan hardly say this 
without the thought immediately passing tbroqgh the mind—how long will sne be 
young ? 

Herr Bantes felt the full force of this, and laid his plans accordingly. 


TUB BIRTHDAY. 


N Herr B.antcs’ house it was the custom to cclebrme many 
femily feasts, at which, however, none but tiic family were 
present; on their wedding-day only strangers were invited; 
but the bookkeeper, the superintendent, and the cashier, 
who enjoyed the honour of dining at Hert Bpnt#!* ovm 
table, were counted fis part of the ramily, and as su<^ thfdr 
birthdays were formally kept* It is not to be wonderim a^ 
then, that tiie birthday of our first lieutenant was celebrated 
with great pomp. The rule was, that on such occasions not 
a soul in the house was to dare to thwart the person in 
honour of whom the .feast given,* nor to rctujm them 

any request; eaph person waa to bring them a parent, be 
it great or 8ma4| on ri?jb the dmner was always a 
a letter one than usuai^they dined off silver ; m 
^ese occasions silver candlestielu were used iu the fyag* 

_ V » ing, and the fevoured guest sat in the place pi 

m miesivn^y appropriated to the master of tiie house ;^his health 
dnmk in bi^peri;; the birthday presents were aU givmi before dixumri 9 ^ OP; 
feom table be Btfoeived ^feom each pemon present a AU 
eustams qC'1^ forefeti^ bad Herr Bantes inheritf^ and Reserved. on^ 

in its old and w^-kmNm order on WaldricVs btrtbdey. ^lien ^ 

party waa already assembled j Herr Binh!^ fpwa 
good handed him a billet wrapped in rilwr |H$esr; it wui |:i 




rewmeut, and^dr^ssed to “ Cajtttuu George WaliU^dk,’* 'JChe firstKeatenaiit started 
as ne opened it and saw a captam’s oommissloia for hitaself; he had long Watted for 
promouon, but Ixad no Itopes of ofitainiug it so ^n, “Good, Mr. Cap^/* said 
Frederica, with heif^owit sweet ^tifile, “ promise me not to bo angry and I will confess 
that the letter came eight dajs ago, while you were away, and 1 hid it in orde^r to 
keep it for this occasion. 1 hare been alreaay sufficiently purged, t^t^h a Whole 
week’s anxiety, left you should bear of the appointment firom some other quait^. 
and then miss the letter.” ^'aldrick was not in a humour to find ffinlt, iipf^TOulane 
in his astonishment find Words to thank the others for the good wiiln^ wd prewnts 
which they offered him. . 

“ lire grand point is,” said Herr Bantea joyltdly, “that the new oraAain and his 
company remain with us; I have been living m a kind of dread fw the |last eight 
days that George must be offi Here! Mr. Bookkeeper, march to the cdUu^march, I 
say, loKo. 9, to the old nectar; on the spot a dozen bottles to the offi«m of me 
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(Mgcflnit and corporal a bottle and a jbAlf»crowB» and bidf>a-croim 
to each m (die privatea. Xet them all drink to thek captain's heal^ for once, and 
a truce to all caaipUments fox this day; to-moxxotr they may indulge in them to their 
hearts* content.** It was evident to all present how dear to Herr Bantes wos his 
former^ ward; in the joy of his heart he indulged in all sorts of odd cMicotts. 
Waldrick. who had never seen him in such spirits before, was deeply aiibeted. 


” Plow, my nnc captain/ said tne joyous old maO) “ l tUougnt tbat bill 1 gave you 
would pay some of your tmvcIUng expenses~-it was for that I meant it; 1 am vexed 
about It now, for you do not want it, and I might have given you something bettor 
worth having. But recollect the fule of the house; you may make any request and 
I nlmt grant it, so out with it without ceremony; ask what you will and I n'ill give 


opportunity may not return perhaps for a whole joar/ said the old man. 1 nen, 
father, let me give you a hearty and grateful embrace.” 

” Ihat, my dear fellow, is easily granted.” Both sprung from their seats and 
threw their arms round each othei*s neek, and when they separated it was with 
hearts strongly moved. There was a deep silence : theii emotion had communicated 
itself to Frederica, her mother, and all piescnt. 

Herr Bantes, however, first recovered himself, composed his countenance, and broke 
the silence: '’Enough of tliis folly; come, let us talk rationally;” then, touching 
Waldrick’s glass, he said: ” Where there is a man there is sure to be a womil; ana, 
(onsequently, where there is a captain tho captain's lady must not be wanting; so, 
long may she liie, blossom, fiourish, and tho like.” '\N'’aldrick lould not help 
laugliing. ** May she bo pious, afibetiouate, and domestic,” said Madam Bantini, as 
she raised her glass. 

” Like you, mamma,*’ answered the captain. 

“ And the most amiable in the world,’* said Fredciica. 

” Like jou,” said he, bowing bis thanks. 

Vredeiica shook her head and threatened with her finger, half k»>lding, half 
jesting:—"We must bear to-day from the bir|faday prince whid at another time 
should cost him dear.” 

The bookkeeper, cashier, overseer, and clerk made tlicir innocent remarks on this 
strange dinner scene: first the bold offer which the master had made to the captain, 
that he would grant him whato\or ho should ask->‘an offer Waldrick had so Uttle 
understood; then the health drunk in honour of his futnie wife. Truly the 
favourite of fortune must be blind, not to sco what Papa Bantes placed ao plainly 
before him. ” I do believe, though,” whi^ered the overseer to the oashtw, " that it u 
a settled thing<—what think you ? it will will be a match.” The cfufaier whkpered 
again, " 1 shudder, 1 am thinking of the Head Guest; 1 cannot helb it.** And now 
the birthday ceicmony began; aU moved round tlw table, mta W^rick reebived 


again, 1 shudder, 1 am uunJong oi the JLiead iiuest; i cannot Jiem it.” jlutd now 
the birthday ceicmony began; im moved round tlw table, mta W^rick reerived 
from each an emhiaee and a kiss. He appro^hod Fr^rica; with kindneai and 
unconcern they drew near and exchanged the kiss; but instantly ^ey looked at one 
another stntngely, amioared like persons who had unexpectedly met an old friend— 
both were sileat, looked earnestly at one another, and, bending.forwarda, rested tho 
kin as ^ugh the first had failed. 1 know not whether anybody observed it, but I 
do know that the good mother dropped her eyes modestly on the brillituit ring upon 
her finger, and Waldrick let himself be kiued by the cos^hicr, b<mkkeeper, «c,, 
without feelhrg, knowiag, or caring who kissed or wno did not kiss him—in fact, he 
wpeand like tmenrim iim lost lus breath, as if his breMt were ^ narrow to etmtain 
"llj aa<y Bw dei‘ic» herself urent towards the window, as if something had annoyed her. 
All dni^assed away, che^rfiilness ^ain reigned carer all; two caxriam stood at 
door~^ ready, and th^ set to enjoy dteniselm and take thria oaffee in 
thecqim^* 
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ANOTHER BIRTHDAY. 

UE following day evcny thing had returaed to ha ittoal 
course. The ncwly-made captain had luitch business to 
arrange; he hadrecfived iMsnnisiaoR to visit his genensd; 
he had accounts to settle with his predecessor» oil idds 
required an absence of some weeks. He left die'housO 
of Herr Bantes^ as heVould have left his own ftither^s 
house; they took leave of him, as they would of a son, 
with friendly admomtions, good advice, and good wishes, 
as of one cf whose return they felt secure, without sorrow 
or sadness at such parting. Waldrick and iVederica 
parted as they usually did when she went to a party 
or he to parade; she only reminded him to be sure 
to be back for her birth-day, the lOUx of November. 

1 had the pleasure on this occasion of having mv Mend 
on a % isit with me for some days: ho rejoiced at nis pro¬ 
motion, but doubted diat he could, from what his general 
said, c^nt Upon remaining long at Herbesheim. He montionod tliis casually on bis 
return m Herr Bantcb’ house; they n ere sorry to lose him again, but, added the old 
man, ** wc must not let our hair grow grey about it; sooner or later we shall all change 
our quarters. Here we aic, <dl placed on this little ball of caith, whether in this town 
or that, always neai enough, and often much too near; for instance, those confounded 
Englishmen have jdaced themselves light on the t(m of my manufactory.” As a 
matter of course, Frcdeiica’s birthday was celebrated with all the usual ceiemony 
and solemnity. AValdrick had brought with him from the capital a new haip—a 
beautiful instrument, and some choice music; tod when his turn came he presented 
them to her; a broad rosc-colouxed ribbon was tied round the brilliant instiament. 

Father Bantes was in the highest good-h^our; he paced quickly up and down 
the dining-room in silent delight, rubbing his han^ and smiling to himself, so that 
his wife, who followed his movements with eyes of astonishment, could not help 
whiiqpering to the ccmmtodtot: ** Papa has prepared some wonderful surprise for 
us; ” and truly the good Mdy was not wrong. The gifts and good wishes being 
over, they sat down; as Frederica raised her napkin from her plate she found there 
a necklaco of cosdy oriental pearls, a diamond ring, and a letter addressed to her¬ 
self; she was dclightod and astobishod, and with girlish pleasure held up theHrcostly 
necklace and the brilliant ring. Herr Bantes looked at her with sparklr^ eyes, tod 
cmjoyed the surprise he had given her and all the others; the ring and pearl neck¬ 
lace were handed round on. the flate, that every one might admiic them, and in the 
meantime Frederica had bpeued and read her letter; her countenance betrayed 
stiU greater astonishment than it had previously shown on ftrst seeing ihe presents. 
Herr Bantes wa^ in an ecstasy. The mother studied with anxious curiosity the 
absorbed coimtentooo^ her daughter. Frederica wns hn^i’ sSent whilst rim pOi)i- 
dered over the letter; at length ^e laid it down.’" Let ^it go round too,” cried the 
delighted father. (>nfa8od and rilcnt, ih» handed the letter to her mother, 
who sat heddb her. ( 

” Why, Find.,” slid the old man, ” has the eurprito ^en kwsQt 70 iir breath ? I 
think you must ovhk that papK knows how to settte thihgi.^ 

” w ho is Heir ^oh Hum f F^crica _ 

Who eke hut the s&a of ft>rmer partner, fUahn, thS frohoua fte&ltnfSMShtere 
could youfind a better match! ^0 oldibUow’S burinesshas Chrned oath bettot thing 
than my manufactory; he is about to retire; his Bon,yottngHidm, entmi into his 
father's business, and you Mil he the Hen of this Hsbto^ Mtudam Btotes, u|bi!st 

* lIsItB, ia Oersisa ,nieM« i MCk, 
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inHh^ i m 0 vei 6 cnt of helid dlio tli6w^ h£r aili^t diMppititidi hiilSed 
to imo ooQUiuaidaat 13i0 contents veroM 

^ On joxxje £nr lad^i «n nnknoim pm^ts himself; but, ajns t oi^ in 

8^t» bis ^hnicuoi naying fiwtadden fau ttavelling in this severe vea^er. t gneve 
|o cell rnywli nnknown, Uiat I Ounnot present myself, instead of these Hn4»i at 
Herbesh^tlhers in penop to ask joorhaaa, and ftilm that which our fathers, with aU 
the hemt&K fedilngs w emrW Mendahip, have decided upon, and which is the ohiect 
ofttyown imn«den|}ougfiji|s. Adored young hid^! on we first change of weather, 
diongh sliQ delicate, X shw lu^ten to Herbi^mni. I bless fate, and X shidd 
make it the study of my life that you shall ever l^ve reason to bless our uni^ lot. 
Your htmd only diU% lade,not your ^oart, for this 1know ienust be fteely given | 
but let me hope atleai# that 1 may one day deserve it. If you knew how lumpy one 
line fix>m your own hand would make mo, Imw much more it would tend to my 
recovery Umn all the art of the physicum, you would not let me ask in vain. 
Permit me, with rcepcct and affeOtion, to auhtcribe myself j^nr bmrolhed, 


The commandant looked earnestly and fixedly at this letter; he hid less the air Of 
onO who reads than that of one who thinks, or rather drealns; meanwhile the old 
fatiber would indst upon Frederic* lading aside her maiden coyness, and confctdng, 
openly and honestly, that she was delmhted. But, papa, how can I be so ? .1 have 
never in my life seen this Herr von Hahn.** * 

You little goose, I understand all that as a matter of course; however, upon that 
bead 1 can give you full satisfimtion. He is a fine, slight, tall young man, with a 
handsome p^e face; he was once delicatOr-probably outgrew lus strex^th, for he shot 
up quite suddenly.*^ 

“When did you see him, then, papa?” 

" The last time I was in town-let me seo, it may be ten, twelve yOars ago—the 
time I brought you back that fine doll; whaPs this you called her? it was almost aa 
big as yourotf; Babette, Rosette, lisomii, ot aemotbiw that wav—don’t you rccoUoot ? 
Young Hahl was thOn haidlv iwbnty—a fidr moe,» you eould but see him.” 

“Papa, I would mudh rather see him, than receive a letter from him containing 
such a prS^osal.” 

“ It was ft stt^d thing that he could not cofiie himself on your birthdjiy, ds, we old 
people had settle it : when I wm botvoihed to your mamma, 1 came myi^. t'ott 
must colder that I have made you and your, mamma Open 3 rour tqj^es; the secret Was 
burnixm within mo, I was longing to tell it fhmi the beginning, but X know you 
wom^l^it would have all come out long before, the birthday, and there would Imve 
been an end of all the suipnso.” Madam Bantes answmed somewhat sermtudy, *’^^ou 
have done well, papa, not .to have consulted me, Os a mother, in the afiair—the j^ung 
is done now—^Heaven bless your work!” Bnt« mamma, I say, what a match! X do 

not pay down one penny more for Ms being a hobld, but iny girl , won’t like it the 
worse for being called your Myship; a si^ banker too. Aimr all, Wc manufimj^ 
torers, with our lumbm, are nothing but lumber ourselves; but a banker ih 
mercantik world is always Soihnbody. hei old Hahn make a sign and beckon with 
has finger towards Yimmay dk whole court is in commotion, aslbatg wh«U Mr. XXahn 
wishes ? Let him mad towards Beilin, down they alt how Jo die earth. k 

man may defy' thn dovfi and the Bnglsh. And,so I say, mamma, what 4^ ywk 

think of It?” j. j jt 

“ The mitth is, is Vofi ss^, in lomellintime,^ iud Bant«s, as^ 

"'^hmeiulj m hetr aOlqp'plattf. Frediii^ MokoA sonroWndfy towaros nif — 


yo«c 


captain,j|»'i^^u^i^er ha^^^e rea^t^” dried 

awdkdiHedlind onoe agiila at die Ind dieh pull^ 
him aJ^though it were pinned. He commemmd eattng, and passed the 
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Papa Bantes uras annoyed that Frederica was not gayer; he laid it all upon the 
sudden surprise, which had deprived her of the power of expressing herself; mean* 
while he went on making jokes, os old men are wont to do on such occasions, but 
no one seemed to respond to them; the bookkeeper, cashier, and inspector alone 
laughed a friendly applause. At length he said, with some vexation, to Predrica— 
Come, my girl, tell me honestly and fairly, hiive I hit it, or hinre I not? Have I 
done a wise or a stupid tiling? Come, tell your papa., I fancy, my little bird, you will 
pipe diflTerently when young Hahn comes.” » 

It may be so, papa,” answered Frederica, nor do 1the least doubt your kind 
and excellent iutentmns; let this assurance contentr.you.” 

Now, that’s all right, Fred„ and that is thinking like a rational giid; yoijr ipamma 
has confessed to me, she just tfiou^it so herself j—so, fill the glasses, l^ng hve Ac 
bride and the bridegroom too!” The father touched his daughter’s glass, the others 
followed, and good-humonr seemed re>cstablishcd amongst them. It is a stupid 
business that young Hahn should have failed us to-day, of all days,” continued Herr 
Bantes; "afine handsome man, I tell you—agreeable, sociable, a better scholar than 
his father; I’ll lay a wager you will not ^ivc him up once you have seen him; 
you’ll come and fell on your old father’s neck, and thank him.” 

" Perhaps so, papa, and, if it be so, most willingly shall I du it; but, till I have 
seen him, ibeg—and you know, dear pupa, I hav,e a right to make a request on my 
birthday—and so I beg I may not hear aiiotlior word of this unknoM'n until I have 
seen lum.” Hcit Bantes knit his broM s and said, “ ^\'ith your permission, my fair 
daughter, that it is asilly i cquost,but itmust btaiid; your mamma made no such request 
in her time.” 

"My dear,” said Madam Bantes to her husband,"no reproaches to Frederica— 
don’t forget tiiat this is her birthtlny, a«il no oiu' must tliwart her.” “ Bight, 
mamma,” said the old man, “ he ’ll soon be here ; the new moon is near, and then we’ll 
have a change of w'cathcr.” And thereupon the conve-rsation took another turn, at 
first with some constraint; but, ere long, all seemed to go on with the usual freedom 
and good-humour. The captain alone remained, during all the jesting, somewhat 
reserved and cnld ; !Kfadam Bantes appeared to liave observed it, an^ contrary to 
her usual custom, filled his glass oftdh. Fi’ederica lookml at him occasionally with a 
fixed and inquiring look, and when by chance their eyes met, it seemed .as though 
their souls were secretly questioning each other. In AV aldrick’s eyes lay something 
like a silent reproach; and .to Frederica’s mind it seemed as though this look con¬ 
veyed to her a satisfactory answer. 

The others amused themselves and chatted on, and the good papa seemed once 
more to have reached the full height of his merry mood. It so happened timt after 
dinner, when tdl passed round the table to give the birthday kiss to the fidi^qucen 
of the feast, that Waidrick and Frederica met each other exactly before her father’s 
chuT. " Stop, Fxed., said he gaily, imagine now^that our George is a certain somebody 
whom, on peril of my life,^! dare not name; fancy it, I say, and then yoipr kiss will be 
sometihiog different from an ordinary one—try it now, you little simpletofi.’^ Waidrick 
j^.and Frederica stood still; he took her hand, and, ioolung camestW and almost sorrow- 
fii^y at one another,,they bent forward toward each other. With a comical move¬ 
ment the old man sprang to their side, to see the kiss given'; both drew back and 
clasped their hands ipore tightly; Waidrick grew pale, and FVederiea’a ^ea filled 
uith te»s j they touched their bps together j both seemed as tiiot^ tb^ would then 
have parted * yet once agmn tke& lips were bas^ preyed togemer, and Frederica, 
sobbing loudly, rushed out of the room. Waldrkic tottmred towards srindow, and 

with an absent air began drawing m the doaly glass with bis fihgear. ^.. c- 

The old man turned .his h$M first i%ht, wen left; then stoo^Eke one who 
was turned to stone: " 'What, in ^ name of wonder, does it f^vbat ails the 
girl? what has baffpened to her?” • ^ 

Madam Bantes was silmtU md looked at her diannmdrii^; rim knew wdt what 
ailed Frederica, m^d laid to her huibsaidj "Faf% netlee (ffherjftlet her 

cryitdnt.’’ 
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Bat—but,” cariod the old man, and hastily ran to Frederica; " what is it, child, 
why do you cry ? She cried, and answered,* she did net herself know why. 
** Folly and nonsense—something nuist hayc happened to you. Has any one vexed 
you? Has mamma I? “No.” “Or the captain said anytliin^ to you ?” "No.” 

" Then I am sure I did not—what, speak though, wm it 1 ? la it for the jest you are 
crying ? ” Madam Bantes'' took his hand, and drew him gently back from 
Frederica:—" Papa, you have broken your promise, and vexed her; you have 
forgotten her request and again”— 

" Reminded her of somebody—^you are right, and I ought not to have done it; 
make friends, Fred., and it shall not happen again; hut who ever was so hard upon 
their own papa?” Frederica became composed ; Madam Bantes led her to die harp; 
Waldrick must accompany; the fltte was brought; they tried over the now music. 
Frederica played the harp with Waldrick^s accompaniment admirably, aud they 
passed a very pleasant and sociable evening. 

« 

{Tobv emtimed.) 


THE GT-OAMINtl TRYS'r. 

«y r’KANCIS IJKNNOru, 



ovk'a choseu vale ! limv calm, how still! 
Nouglit heard hut tinklings of the rill. 

Foiitt voices from the distant hill,^ 

Slow clanking'^ of tite stopping mill. 

• 

Through flume-riven purple cloud.' fcrenc 
The sun roll' down in golden nheen, 

Dappling the hills with burnish'd greun : 

Oh, heart I it is a glurioua scene. 

Though darkness shrouds earth’s humming ludi. 
Tliough friends prove false and pluiisurcs pall, 
Pierce through tlie gkami's tnveiling wall. 

And light eternal K’irclcs all. 

Tlieii rouse thee, hea\y, heavy heart! 

Hiough sighing sore and sad tliou art: 

The dce{»C8t sorrow hath a part 
Of pleasure: courage, courage, heart! 


Still faint and fainter glows the west. 
Earth's children slnmlwr otf her breast; 
One lonely binkidpea near her nest, 
Calling her wandenng mate to rest. 


Now all is still—no echo rtirr’d 
By voice of vrates, tree.«or bird. 

Yet comes be not!—what sound is beard ? 
Joy! joy 1 it is my botoip** lord* 
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, ^KEVANTS are the masters* fellow-creatures, and, as fellow- 
creatures, arc their equals. Oh! of course; but that class 
of persons must be “Kept at a proper distance,” or they 
will take an advantage, and become too familiar. Btwides, 
servants arc “ so bad.” 6uch is the judgment of the ex¬ 
perienced ; and, accordingly, all servants are treated as a 
separate caste. The master artisan orders his men about 
with a conscious superiority,; the manufacturer thinks it a 
judicious, but great;, condescension to confer with his 
” hands ” on terms of kindness; but, of all the class, the 
menial is most servile and debased. Were two separate 
races of animals endowed with a common power of speech, 
^ they would be not mor& separated in intercourse than 
the two fellow-creatures who stand to each other in the 
relation of master and domestic servant. 


What, then, is the real nature of the tie between them ? What confers their 
mutual rights ? A contract, and nothing else. The servant enters uito a contract 
to perform certain duties; the master, to provide food, lod^ng, and wagjps. That is 
the contract; and anythtog not set down in it is a gratuity, from whichever side 
it may come. 

You may,however, add conditions to the main purposes of a contract; and several 
are appended to that between master and servant To take the case of the female 
servant, the most typical species of the servile class: there are appended to her 
contract two kinds of conmtions-—exjpess and implied. The express conditions 
commonly are, that she shall be sober, honest, industrious, good-tempered, and 
cleanly ; very likely, dso, that she have no ** followers.” The implied conditions 
arc, that she shall always remain, except when elsewhere on duty, in an allotted 
room—^the servants’-hall, the kitchen, or the nursery—and that ahe shall “ know her 
place”—a very comprehensive condition, which means that she shall be “respectful,” 
wear a certain costume, never make a noise, singing especially—in short, that she 
shall never ostensibly do anything that her master or mistress may do. Thus we 
have a fellow-creature, living with us in the same house, with rights equal to our 
own, equal passions, equal qualities, but condemned to a distinct and degraded state 
of life. You possess, no doubt, a legal right to put what conditions you please into 
the bond, provided they are not contra bono9 mores f and boni mores are very 
equivocal things indeed, taking in with a wide latitude what is most vicious, and 
excluding muen of good that is vouchsafed by the bounty of natui-e. But how is it 
that you are able to exact such conditions ? Because the class is helpless—ignorant, 
beaten down by “ the competitive system,” and cemdemned bv the tyran^ of an 
arbitrary social arrangement. Your power consists in their helplessness. Does it, 
then, redonnd to your own honour and dignity to use it for the enforcement of a 
one-sided bond ? It is, indeed, cant and nonsense to call oim servants '* slaves;” for 
they are sulgcct to no individual will, except with their own consent: but it 
docs not follow that their estate is not very bad, and very discreditable to the 
class. • « 

You require that your servant be sober. Are you 8o,^too? Whatjbnsiness is 
that of bers ? you say. Whj, it is the business of her who obeys your owr^law to 
ask if you yourself observe it; for otherwise it is tyranny. ^Besides, you have gone 
beyond the essentials of the contract, which consiat in certain spemfio dutieito the 
l>erformiince of which is substantial satisfaction. The house, however, ought^ be 
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decent and comfortable, and, therefore, the Bcrnnts should be sober. Very true; 
but It is by occupancy her home as well as yours, and she is quite as much interested 
in its comfort. Nevertheless she is not the mistress. Of course not ; that is the 
difference. It is not because they are virtuous in the Idtchen that there shall be no 
more cakes and ale in the parlour; but it is because you are virtuous in your 
resolves about Uie kitchen that there shall be no more cakes and ale there. ITou will 
be sober if it please you; but the sobriety which you will enforce as your r^ht is 
that of your fellow4odger; if it please you to exceed, she must put up with your 
excess; but if she exceed? , 

She mtist be honest. Have you done your best to place her in curcumstaiioes 
hivotiring honesty ? Does she se^ no perpetual and harsh, and therefore unjust, 
ine^ualt^ of enjoyments ?—>perpetual temptation and no gratification for h^?— 
denud made worse by exasperating abrupifiess and contemntuous slight, as if her 
race were different ? Are not the hard'Carncd wages pared uown to mm were sum 
named in the bond ? Do the dainties of diet always travel to the jijtd^en in an 
equal shore ? What master can say yes ? and, if not, how can we wemder that a 
race so contemned shall not retort our disparaging mien, and say practically that one 
so despised cannot be further degraded by pilfciing a stray shilling, on unguarded 
taste of sweet, or a sip of the wine for once unlocked ? Wo extort the bare 
condition without the circumstances to induce honesty. All worship, then, for those 
generous natures who still are honest for the sake of goodness itsmf; and 4iM»y are 
not so few as we deserve th<^ should be. 

She must be industrious. Ilave you, then, made such conditions in your household 
that by diligence she can earn leisure ? Docs her assiduity uniformly gain yotur 
approval; or do you not sometimes reprove her, when things go wrong, for your 
mistake ? 

She must be good-tempered. Are you never angry, bitter, provoking ? do you 
never try her patience by hurrying her and then keeping her waiting upon your 
slowness ? do you make your children orderly ? are you a pattern of temper f If 
not, with what &ce can you talk of the infirmity to your fellow-creature. Oh ! she 
is only a servant, and it is " her place ” to be ^ood-tempered. 

She must be cleanly. It is true that her diradgery is not of a kind, in the best of 
cases, to facilitate cleanliness; true, that she has little time for depurations. 
Nevertheless, it is stipulated. There are various power|iil inducements to cleanliness: 
the display of personal attractions in their best guise; the cultivation of beauty in 
any shape, whether physical or moral; the re&ement of taste. Of course you 
foster such sentiments m your servant, who must be cleanly ? Not at all. Her 
hair, however its silk may be radiant with cleanliness and the purple light of youth, 
you doom to a cap; her shoulders, though as brilliant, madam, as your own, must 
not—proApwdor /—^be seen—^though^ by-the-by, ypu think very littic of your own 
pitdor sometimes, and the less the more refined your qlass; and though she bo a 
Venus H&tired by the fairest of the graces—^the exacted cleanliness, she must, after all, 
be seen by none but you. You lure her to drudge, which makes her unclean ; you 
exclude her from the most powcrftil motives to contend with tlie stains of her 
occupation; and, in spite of making her dirty and withholding the inducements to be 
clean, you enforce it as a condition of the bond. And you call doing your 
duty by your fellow-creature! • 

No ** followers ** are allowed. No followers! what are they ? They are relatives, 
{riends, lovers. They are that which, if you are not an ascetic or a mere liver on 
^helgn^r pleasure, makes life to you. Deprive you of your friends, relatives, and 
auTTBh lovms you have had, and what remains? ^life jtself is gone. Yet you 
sweep away all her life with a word. Oh! you say, she may have ahoHday. How 
often ? At Ihast once a month. lifo once a month! And ten to one, if yon see 
her looktxoas because none of the pudding comes down from tim parlour, or oecanse 
dto Ivhom yon stipnlated with to be honest ke^ back a pmet^e—ten to one yon 
meer it ha for " tiunking of nothing but her stomach.** W hj* whit vital part have 
yon left to her but her stomadi ?—-and that you scruple not to mortify. 

H 3 
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|3ut w<! havo not yet done with the conditions. She must st» slwap in thn 
nursery or kitchen—except once (i month. You have adorned nursery > yoa 
make its little denizens models of peace and ^ood>humour i it is a delicious retreat! 
Is it ? Or your kitchen, perhaps, is a boudoir ? Truly it is a pleasure to look upon 
it; for are there not the brilliant dish-covers and bright saucepan-lids to gaze on 
from Monday to Saturday, and also on Sundays ? 

And she must know W place. She must be " respectful.” What is respect, 
except a sense of power or excellent (juaUties, whereof the respect Hot power is much 
the baser and more equivocal feeling { It is, however, the oidy kind of respect that 
can be exacted; for the other must be spontaneously'rendered: we can only cam the 
better kind of respect by deserving it. And we can only deserve it when we render 
it freely for the same qualities on which we rest bur own claim: such respect must 
be quite mutual, and the master ought to be as respectful to the servant as the 
servant to him. Is he so '{ On the contrary, is there any measure to the harsh 
language which the servant must expect to hear ini " the best-regulated families ? ” 
Do not some of the most excellent mistresses scold ? But the servant must not 
** answer— that is the last extremity of outrage. The vituperation—and vitupera¬ 
tion may not always need to be clothed in coarse language—must be all on one side, 
unchsillengcd: if memories dijffer, the servant’s, however just, must yield; if fault 
be wrongfully imputed, to assert the right is itself u fault; mistake is inejtcusable in 
the servant, but when the servant is its victim it is most venial, and not worth more 
than a self-indulgent smile on the lips that writlmd wilh scorn at the mistake of the 
suUect fellow-creature. 

For, in sooth, “ servants arc so bad.” You make your house a prison—a dull 
prison; you institute caste within its w^ls; you mortify all tlic generous feelings, 
and then you have the face to cry, “ servants are so bad.’’ 

How can you expect goodness ? You have harshly enforced your part of the 
contract; beyond that all must be gratuitous—^must be obtained by a process of 
solicitation or courting. But what favour have you courted ? W*hy, to do so would 
be “ to demean yourself!” Must we, then, you exclaim, court our servants ? Is it 
come to this ? Truly, tho world is turned upside down! Now, saying that, 
answers anything. If we w'ant from our servants something that wc cannot buy with 
money, we must take the proper means to obtain it, whatever they arc. But let us 
have done with assuming thp badness of servants, or our right to thrust them down 
into a degraded position, and look beyond the contract and apart from it to see what, 
under present circumstances, it is at once in our power to do for the best. 

Sn long, indeed, as employment and service continue, there must be the contract; 
and it is well that its main conditions should be distinctly understood — the 
pcrfoi-mance of specific duties, and the “ consideration.” But with the performance 
of those set duties the serraut's part of the contract, as such, is satisfied. A certain 
negative propriety of conduct may also be expected, as due to society j but then it 
.should be mutuid; apd anj'thing beyond the contract and that negative oblation is 
only to be expected from kindness, and only, in equity, to be earned by kindness. At 
present, for all their “ badness,” by far the great balance of kindness is rendered by 
the servants: all the litdc personal offices wmeh they perform imnudgingly, all their 
courtesy of demeanour, and all the real interest tW mey may take in ** the fennly,” 
are a constant draught'^pon their kindliness of disposition. It is not counted due to 
their *’ station” to be haughty to their masters. If their feelings 10*6 sbinc^mes coarser 
or less quick, it must be imputed to their defective education. No training can he 
worse (ban that which teaches people to accept this constant coturfesy whhouj; fetoxn; 
yet the kindnesses accorded by masters to servants are few and bi^eh. 
sional gift of a glass pf wine, a bhristmas-box, a new gown, even the grudged attmrd- 
once in sickness, cannot be much|cstcemed as a£!ts of ^dness, trhen de m 
hat, with expressions of condesceheiqn that arrogate *^atitt|4£,” hutnopf agritipathy. 

Would you, then, "associate with servants f ” T|i<^ hjS und^ the 

prespt arrangements and condition of society. It hpt ^ cfttai^ that ^rvaats 
would like it. We have heard that the domesUi^ wp dini^ ''Hjh a c<md<Mfeiding 
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and experimentalizing hiaster complained that thiay did not feel free to indtdge Aieir 
appetites as they lik^; and the presence of one diflerently bred might with/"— 
be an unpleasant restraint npon theii' manners. Of course, if servants " 
trained, their manners would be more assimihited to thbse of a ** higher 
Btidi restraints would not bo felt. On th^mthcr Itend, t}ntil that bo th%4#e>l 
companj^ of persons dilFcrently bred might Bccosion very unpleaau 
the halitejuuLl^ tagtes.of % master class. Thkfe mQ», of a }r 
than it iroaht^)''} fer^ some c6u1St^csrIWy for aidnpldii^ 

familiar intercourse between the family and the scffvnnts has, i^o facto, ti 
tendency to make the hchaviotr of the serrants assimilate to that of their masten 
and mistress's j and, if manners a^o there freer than they are with ufc, the servants 
assuredly behave belter—^with more self-possession, more..well-bred courtesy, and 
more animated kindness. M<‘anwhile, the tstent to which the pn'sent rigid lino of 
separation may be relaxed, consistently with duc domestic discipline and the comfert 
of all, must depend upon the nUture and circumstances of individuals. 

But in no event need kindness bo absent or limited to intent and *' good feeling.” 
Express it like a man, and don’t be ashamed of having a respect for your fellow'- 
creature: Let that courtesy which consists in practical bonevt^epco be mutual: do 
not think alone of w'hat Jdna of bearing will do you credit, as if your fellow-creature 
Vi ere BO much of a nullity that you could have no feeling but ^ne of self-reference i 
wish her wfcU, imdi^hohf ithat you do so. If her performandc of the contthet is 
marked by a courteous and ronsidorate bearing, let yours be so too. In all tliut is 
beyond the contract,accept any little acts of kindness—and how Aany they are!— 
which a wcU-behaved domestic renders to the members of “the family” witli grati¬ 
tude—feel grateful and show that you do; for you arc receiving mosc than you have 
any moral riglit to exact or to expect. If you are dissatisfied, let your dissatisfaefcon 
he stated in calm and courteous terms—limited to the breach of contract,, whatever that 
mav be : let the act by wliich you enforce it bo a dissolution of the contract, or the 
entoremnent of its stipulated penalty—the month’s warning, or prompt discharge. 
But yo\M hired servant o^en you no allegiance; she has no duty to you beyond what 
)ou ha® to her—tliat is, as parties to a contract,and fuillu'r, as fellow-creatures j and 
you bare no right to call her to account for anything but what is down in Uic 
contract, or for what would bo improper in any person—for what it would be as 
WTong for you to do as for her. But the great sin, thsjt against the mutual relation of 
fellow-creatures and the dignity of hum.'in nature as inmciv^i^d in tlie servant, 
is commonly all on the master's side. If }oti dcsiro'|||Nh^]y household, and the 
discipline which is essential to order, you may have iMlnllkatter of regulation and 
contract, without any subjection of one human.boi«||ito Im^er. If servants are 
faulty, it is to be rcmmli^d that they are ill trained, ^d a breach 
is more i^cnial on their ^pnrt than oh their *iuusUg’s. By a not 

difEculp^fbr the bettor educated to. acquire/ it fis cany ty indue^^MII^$Il^^&s<ld 
natures to co-operate tow^ds aby clesirable ends; and it is a mcib pride which 
makes us ashamed to ask and acknowledge thc^clieerful do-opmtion of oar houio- 
bold'companions*—our household friends, if we'^Ve huiqan^ fair play. 
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^ BY Ci*ja££I,L8. 



At the court of Alfred the Grent, King of England, was a young nobleman, the 
son and heir of one of hi^|||althiest barons ; allied to that great man, and bearing his 
name, Alfred. His &t|^r had been slain in battle, and had left him master of 
immense revenues. 

This b^ng^soon after the expulsion of the Danes, by the personal val^ and great 
niover«i||^itUy|ykiim, the government was somewhat weak ; and the king sou^t to 
strengthen m^elf in the ^arts of his subjects. 

This young man, honouring the king’s greatness, gave the whole of his riches into 
his hands, to farm for the use of the state, until it should be his pleasure to return 
'them when they should cease to be needed. And, as he was of a gentle and pawive 
disposition, he betook himself to a villa on the banks of the Thames, and there lived, 
entertaining his friends. Being, however, of a melan<holy habit for («e so young, 
* and very thoughtful, *fiis inclinatiou led him to travel for rwef. Havinu received a 
sufficient sum of the king, he departed ; they mutually embracing aud honouring 
each other. The young man, in answer to his mgo advice, telling him only, 
“ Sir, I bear your name.” ^ 00 ^^ 

Having passed through many countries, he came infb Tuscany. The sun was setting, 
and he went over the bridge into the city; the bells were ringing, an4«the sound of 
music was distinctly heard in ^e meadows and vintages. Ihe doors of the houses 
were open, and aU the place seemed as one family. His melancholy left itim, and 
his heart wanned within him. Ho no limger pondered, nor lo<Aed do^, but 
^ghted gaily from his horse, and riiook the dust from the feathers in ms hat, 
inquiring the whUe, the reasons for the rgaicuigB. He was told that the dujce had. 
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three days since, married a noble and beautiful lady, who much loved him; and 
that they were to rejoice for seven days. I 

When the evening was come, Alfred did not, as he might have done, c^aUenge 
respect of the duke, out went into the hall as a common guest, and seated himself at 
the bottom of the table. There he sat, studying the favour of the duke, who was of 
a most noble appearance: his tanned cheek was freckled yellow with the sun ; his 
fiery, and as dark as his hair, and that curling heavily and as black as a crow. 
There hung a gold chain about kis neck, and thereto a lady's likeness; and a favour 
of lady’s hair, as yellow as gold, was tied above his naked elbow. His shovdders 
were covered with a lion’s skin; his neck was bare, and black with the sun of many 
a day. His belt was a chain of iron, and his kirtlc of sable skins. Behind him stood 
dark boys, beautiful as Arcadians: one bearing his cup and grapes, and the other 
resting as David on Goliath’s sword. Soft music was heard from without, and the 
Tuscan spoke; his voice was as the sound*in a cave. 

The trumpets sounded as he had commanded; the sweet music passed under the 
battlements, and when the d(X>r8 opened, and duchess advanced, his eyes shot 
fire. Shaking back his hair, be advanced towards her with extended arms, moving 
like a leopard. When they embraced, and her yellow hair mingled with his upon 
his back, they looked like images of the clouds. 

Alfred’s heart smote against his ride when he saw the beauty of that lady; he 
eat no meat, but still gazed upon her; nor did he crush any grapes, nor mingle any 
nine. He heard not, felt not, thoi^ht not; he hardly breathed; his senses were in his 
eyes. He was as onc|who is “ gazing himself blind oy looking on the moon.” All this 
while was his heart beating audibly, and )te sat as quiet as a stone till the feast was 
done. W^'hen the duke had led dne dudiess away, and the hall was cleared, he was 
aroused; and, looking mournfully around, he sighed deeply, and departed weeping. 
On the next day he wrote to me king as follows:— 

" Kind Father! 

“ It iniporteth my honour and my life, that I should be absent from your kingdom for 
some time ( how long, I know not. 1 am a slave; but I serve those vdiom 1 most love, and 
do bless my bondage. I want no gold, therefore use my patrimony while you want it; when 
not, be it bestowed for the benefit of learning, ^ving to the church no more than it can 
demand. Though the tears I now slied are not mine, 1 do dedicate one drop to the remem¬ 
brance of old tunes. Be assured, that which I do at present is honourable, for I bear your 
name, “ Atraao.” 


Calling his <mly attendant to liim, and giving him gold, he bade him carry the 
letter to the King of England; and by no means to return, as he should pass iorth- 
with into Germany j and, wrinrang him by the hand, they parted. 

As soon as he was gone, Allred changed his habit; took a herdsman’s staflT, went 
to the gates of the Dime of Tuscany, and demanded to see him. Now, the duke had 
just returned from hunting, and Alfred approafihcd him like a nobleman, but 
demanded of him only to be his servant or page. Tlie duke, seeing the greatness of 
the man through the poorness of his habit, entertained him, and granted his request; 
and, liking his face, placed liim close to his person, presently the duchess came 
riding in : he spoke to her of what ho had done; and when she saw Alfred she 
apjffOTcd it all. The duke desired him to help his lady from her horse; but he 
b^[an to shake like a leaf, looked down, and was rooted to the ground. The duke 
unhorsed the lady, chiding Alfred for his poorness; he layftg it to his new fortune 
that had gladder^ him too much. Alfred sodh took an opportunity to gain the 
duke’s remect. 

duchess, seeing contmualiy the nobleness of his nature, kmd 
to^m, and he took him often by the hand, questioning him of his sorrowM aspect, 
and promi^g him to relieve his misfqftunes. They often asked his advice, and 
wt^ild have i^e him great; but he refused it, liking bU old oflke^ Mid deshing 
aeiid^ to much as to he opposite their countenances. 

: Tbos did he live for ten years, under 4he affectiomfte notice of these two lovers 
. (jht l^d^er time nor rntmiage had as yet weakened their hicmrta), wl^n it happened 
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that a Danish nobleman visited the court of Tuscany/with his daughter^ a very beau¬ 
tiful gii-i. *She, seeing the nobleness pf the duke, feu violentlj in love with bjni ; and 
the duke, seeing the richness of the prize, and feeling the power of his conquest, 
was guilty enough to return her passion; forgetting the heart of the duchess. And, 
because she should not know of his amour, he gave it out that both his guesti would 
depart from his court, and ordered a feast to their honour. But he had secretly paid 
a weighty sunt of gold to the Dane, that the lady, his daughter, should remaiU with 
him ; and on the ^ht of her departure she returned, and was received pritily into 
a castle, that was in a Wood, out of the city. 

Tlic delicate and susceptible nature of the duchess soon told her that sometldng 
perilous threatened her love. By the duke’s manner'and conduct she could read a 
Uifi’ereuce in his heart; yet could she by no means suspect the caa8e.|^Tru8ting, how¬ 
ever, to his honour, as we;ll us she could, she stiMed these feelings, and bent to all 
his humours; endeavouring by patient buffering to win him back to what he jras- 
Vet did she never question him of the difference ; nor even appear to know it, 
I'xcept by the greater tenderness of her conduct. « 

Alfred, who watched over the lady’s happiness with the vigilance of a lyni, 
when ho found the truth, hated the Tuscan, and dedicated hunself by all means 
in his jiower to procure the duchess peace and tranquillity. Willingly would he 
have taken what the duke had cast aside ; but he knew tile duchess’s nature, and 
her love for the duke, and he never divxilged hiuuclf, nor the heavy secret of 
his heart. 

When he saw the duchess sicken and become pole, his heart ached for her; 
and he tried by all means in ids power to make good the stories of the duke, when he 
excused himself for having been abroad all night, by saying he had hunted too far 
into the country, or that being sick he took a change of air. But hei; love for the 
duke could penetrate too easily through a veil so thin. She called a page to her, 
and said, “ This evening ray lord purposes to ride; bring me thy dress, and hide diou 
in my chamber. Feju- not, 1 will stand betwixt thee and all harm.” The page did as 
she had requested; and, having disguised herself, she rode‘out w^jh her husband, 
went with him to the castle, and staid there that night. Having seen, all that had 
passed, she returned in the morning brokeu-heartod, and, shutting herself in her 
chamber, fell sick. 

During this tuncj Alfred, who had been grieving for her, not knowing of what she 
had done, had planned to steal the lady from [the castle, and carry her by force into 
England; and by that means once more bring the duke bock to his fair duchess; 
but ere his plau was ripe, more fatal matter ensued. The duchess, ;a«ver revealing 
to the duke nor auy ether person that she knew of his perfidy, determined to wait 
patiently UU he should again think of her. But the continual pain was too much for 
her; and it w'ore her pme and thin as death. All this the duke saw^ but it did 
not alter him; and Alfred was an equal sufferer with the duchess. 

It chanced one afternooxt, whfle the duke was with his syren, that Alfred was 
walldng under the window of the duchess’s chamber, thinking of the miseries of tbia 
M'orld, when he Heard her calliug feebly to her maids, crying, ** Help, help, 1 am 
dying! ” And they being in a far place, and not hearing, Alfred chmbed by the 
help of the yinc into her chamber, and nusing her in his arms, he said, “ Pardon, 
dear lady, this intrusion,to thy couch. What help "Will do thee ^od ?” She, knowing 
him to be so greatly ker friend, and having a feelii:^ for & his kindnesses, was 
satisfied; and said, ** Oh! Alfred*, nothing can help me but only Heaven. I am 
dying—dying of grief. My heart is broken. Oh! my husband!” and lihe fainted 
from weakness. Alfred saw site was dying, and he grew as weak as a «bild; hk 
throat ached and his tears fiowe^ till her fair face was wet, and she lifted nqr'i&r 
eyes once more, and died. 

Having kissed her forehead and murmured over her, he got down\igam by the 
vine; and he took two swords, and went into the woods dumb whh deeikur> Imt 
witbai m<Mt wroth. There he lay all n^t under the trees, staring up<m sky t and 
early m the morning he betook hims^ to the cas^, md waited till tiie duk^/cama 
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from his paramour. When he heard the hing^ of the gate, and saw l^e head of 
the duke^i steed coming forth, he went into thelrood and blew a blast defiance 
upon his horn, which the duke answered. 

They met upon a lercl jdain, whei*e the duke dismounted; and AliSbed said to 
him, “ Sir, I do arraign you here, under heaven, of being the murderer of an inno¬ 
cent and beautrful lady. Oh 1 how most innocent and Waudfui! I here stand the 
champion of your duchess, who is dead through the neglect of such a beast as you; 
and thus I challenge yott.^’ And* he struck him on the cheek, and offered him one 
of the swords. The |pati|, mad at the blow, seized upon tlie sword and attadked 
Alfred desperately } out ike^ b6ing determined on having the life of the duke, 
defended himself suddenly. 

When they had ferUght HMd Alfred struplfe liim on the head; he reeled 
against a tree and fell; and, seeb^ Alfred stilhdiitg Uter him, he said, ** Pause.’* 
Alfred replied, Sir, pause WhfNi yuut deif kdy’s life could have been 

saved through it. Xou have felt only fot ymttitdfi ahd have sacrifice<l her ; when 
her pale look and aching eye htft'e begged a ineroiRu hour Ut your hand, you cared 
not lor her pain; and lastly^ whilst y<>ar hot veihs were swelling with delight, you 
let her poorly die. You sold her unto death for your #n|oyments—a sacrifice. You 
dill not pause; therefore, as you lie upon your back ih these nettles, 1 will not 
pause! ” So saying, he took lum^by the Wiist and stabbed him to the heurt, and so 
killed him. 

And he went to the court where the elders were assembled, waitings tiie duke’s 
presence, to tell him of the death of his lady. Alffed Walked hi before them, and 
i)reaking his sword, threw it on the gronnd; and affef a short silence he told them 
whose blood it was upon him, and what he had done, do they fell upon him and 
bound him; while Some went to the forest, and there found the dttke npem his back, 
as he had said, stabbed through and through. They made a bier of twisted boughs, 
with loost! leaves strewed over it, and brou^t the body into the hall. 

'J'hcy would not hear Alfred, but condemned him to be beheaded on the third 
day. But on the night of the second he died in his pristm of a broken heart. 





Ia) t J have writ; •ant] the fost-comiag sSa 
Advances, that will sweep it nttesiy 
Out of all mark and meaning: but the Side, 

And the sleek shore o’er which its waters glUk. 

Newly configurate and chuigcd shall Iw 
By that impreesure, though invisibly, , 

And ever with the touch thereof abide 
And thus, thy name, thy beauty, and thy loV^i 
Whose traces Time’s obliterating ocean • 

Hath wash’d from out my actioMsmoodi^ mind. 

Shall, with a fix’d effect, be intertwined 
Therewith eternafly, and dee|) inwove 

Hme's own everhuding voice and motion. 

Tsoslkl WAmt. 
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CHAPTER V. * 






LONDON WAIX. 


^o$rer-hill, in 
work of 



'<^ucen of 
said so to 
zone, and to 


E now proceed eastward, even 
order to make our round of th 
Old Londinium, the ancient 
cities, albeit the buxom la 
izicrcasa4 as to^Rpe. 

so w^ed kiU^fmgth and maje.sty that 
her stately amplitude thenceforth disdained such 
bondage for ever. Here let us pause a space 
while we recal some passages of our city*s early 
history, when, like unto some fair and richly- 
dowered damsel of the iron days, she was famed 
through many lands, and valiant warriors came 
from distant parts to do battle for her hand. Our 
associations now carry us back to the remote 
period where our annms merge into the twilight 
region of mythic fible and obAnire tradition; and among die phantoms of ^s 
shadow-land ajipear the Trojan followers of Brutus, the son of the demigod JBneos. 
These were the founders of Troynovant, about the year the wwld SiS5Sh 
follows King Lud, who wot^u seem to have been a sort of Anakim. This 
redoubtable monarch, it is said, ** not onlv repaired this citie, but also^creaaed die 
same with faire buildings, towers and walls, and, after his own name, called it Caer 
Lud, (^^Imd’s Towne, and the strong gate which he builded in the west purt of fhe 
Chtie ^ Rkewise (for his own honour) named Lnd-gate.” 

Upekthi* gate Lud is said to have ordered his body to be placed. 
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arrayed in artnoor, and bestriding a brazen in order that he might atiU be 

seen, gpim and terrible^ by his enemies outside the walls. Such are the chief of 
'those puissant si^tres which do stalk across the rision of our early dawruj and 
Geoffitey Momouth is tlic subtle enchanter who conjures them up from the 
depAs of time. 

Hut the world has grown old sincewhile, and hard of belief, and ho who should 
seriously attempt to beguile its dull ear with such obsolete histories would be 
deemed to have sojourned in the cave of Trophonius, and to have forfeited his 
discretion. 

But Cassibelan, the brothor*of Lud, and usurper of the inheritance of his sons. 
Androgens and Thcomantius, may be said to stand somewhat in advance of the 
fabulous era, and, being mentioned in the Commentaries of Julius Oiesar, who 
overthrew his government, he is accordingly«admitted within the prie of liistory, or 
rather his recreant head may be conridered as having been set upon the outermost 
barrier thereof, as a scarecrow; to all who would curiously pry into the remons 
beyond. It may be said of him that, having been plentifully drubbed by one wnose 
actual and substantive existence is held indisputable, his own identity is thereby 
guaranteed to all such as doubt up to a certain point, and beyond that believe 
implicitly whatsoever may be related to them. Submitting to this judietous practice, 
w'e have merely introduced the above worthies after the manner of Gog and Magog, 
and the men in brass armour at my Lord Mayor’s Show, in order to preface our 
unquestionable facts with the pageantry of their harmless terrors, and to riiow that 
in sooth they are but padded paynims, hirsute but harmless, and at whom none need 
be in the least dismayed. 

Aud in this spirit we suppress much that might be said touching tlio grim Silures 
and dwarfish Piets, as wc^ as any further quotation from Brut y Breninodd, and 
those mystic triads which treat of the kingdom of Samotheus, the son of Meshec, 
and the giants of the race of Cham, whose King Gogmagog did overthrow the 
former, and governed the land in their stead. 

Such phantasies and the visionary relations of adventurers who came hither from 
the country of summer, through the ocean called the hazy, are not for our niattcr-of- 
fact times, and we dismiss them accordingly as things which 

» Come like sbadorn, so depart 


and, shaking off the nightmare of traditionary lore, we call upon the names of 
iSaesar, Suetonius, Tacitus, and other true and veritable worthies, for a few of their 
sound marketable facts to chronicle our w.all of London withal. 

It has been said that the Britons, previous to the Roman invasion, were not skilled 
in the art of castrametation, and whether the aforesaid invaders did find tlie city 
guarded by such earthen forts as the natives were able to construct, is a matter 
which nee^ not be discussed. Suffice it that wc begin ^th the followers of Coesar’s 
conquest, who assuredly could build walls—a fact of which we have sufficient 
evidence, here and elsewhere, especially in that famous construction which traverses 
the northern boundary of England, and formerly served as a bulwwk against the 
incursions of the Piets and Scots, whose territory lay beydnd.^ This work of the 
friendly conquerom, who, at the earnest supplication of the Britons, left their own 
land 01 Italy and declining Rome, the Goth ahoai^ at her«gates, to perform one 
last deed of noble protection, is a token as well «f skill and perseverance as of a 
d^ree of kindly regard which reconciles us to the idea of an invasion that brought 
jg^uT shores a teacher of die civilized arts, a promoter of our internal wealth, and 
a^flzardtan against the ravages of neighbouring barbarism. 

it is, therefore, with a feming partaking somewhat of veneration that we trace the 
operations sdfd iimuencc of the J^mans m this our Ixmdinium, and enter into the 
smrit the venerable Camden, who says, ** Whilst 1 treat of the Roman empire in 
&itahi (which lasted, as I said, about 476 yean), it comes into my mind how many 
oohn^ of Romans must have bmi transplanted hither in so l<mg a time; what 
nnmoen of soldiers were continnally sent from Rome for garrisom; how many 
penmu were despatched hUher to negotiate afi&irs, public or private ; and that these. 
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intcroiiirrying with the Britons, seiited themselres here, Shd nmltiRlied into : 

for wherever, says Soneca, the Bomah conquers, he inhabits. So that I h«T^ 
ofttimes concluded that the Britons might derive fherhlteltes the TrojatttS by 
these Komaiifi, who, doubtless, dcficended from the Trojafts, with greater probability 
thiui either the Averni, who, from Trojan blood, styled themselves hTethrOn tO the 
Romans, or the Mamertini, Hedui, and others, who, upon fabalons grounds, ^lifted 
themselves into the Trojan stock. For Rome, that common mother W Ohe €»& her, 
challenges kll such os citizens 

* Whom conquered the in ucred bonds fa^b tied .'" 

And, if a filial sense does incorporate itself our veneration for Bie prolific 
mother of cities, we do but separate ourselves thereby from the barbarians who 
experienced not her fosterage. • 

At least, while we yearn eastward, even toward the sun, for the source of yet more 
mystic and ciorlicr institutions continued by our Druidic fathers, we may yet hail her 
as a liberal nurse, and gratefully acknowledge two bountiful gifts wherewith she has 
endowed us—^firstly, the origih of our civic order ; and, secondly, when she herself 
had undergone great trial and change, a greater and holier boon in the effectual 
introduction of the Christian faith. 

Such impressions may render eloquent even a lew' feet of wall, here and there, to 
which we now return, and whose history we will touch upon, together with a 
notice of such other relics of the Roman occupation as have survived to the present 
time. 

Tt has already been said that the original wall round I/ondou has been ascribed to 
the Empress Helena, which is given upon the authority of Simeon^ of Durham. 
'I'his was in the Christian year S0(»; and thoSe w'ho arc contented U) build their wall 
upon the evidence of the said Simeon are free to do as they list. But we, who are 
soberly disposed and noj given to speculation, will prefer to walk upon the trodden 
ground of received opinion, even the causeway laid down by C®sar and his follow'crs. 

In the inst.ince of Casar, however, we find only negative evidence touching this 
our sxdyeet. 11c, being tempted hither, according to Suetonius, his biographer, in 
the expectation of finding pearls (othtsr Romans preferred the oyster), did reach our 
coast at ten of the clock one fine morning, being the 26th of August, in the year 
before ('hrist 55, which preciseness of date is due to the calculations of the 
astronomer Halley. Howbeit CiEsar setded the white cliflfe of Albion, and obtained 
his tirsi. footing with little welcome on the part of tiie Britons. It further appesdw 
that the turbulence of the elements left him without leisure for the seeking of pearls, 
and he presently retired witli ’Ihe shattered residue of his fleet, not, however, without 
paving the way for his return. 

On his subsequent invasion it, might appear, from his silence as regards London, 
that he either approached iipt its precincts, or took such a distant view thereof as not 
to discover that it was a great and flourishing port, already a city of merchants. Yet, 
idthough Cjcsar was not on eyewitness of the early prosperity of our city, it inky not 
be supposed that he w^ tinconscious of its site ; and it m to be beKeved rather that, 
in consideration of the breadth and depth of the Thames and other matters of 
op]K}sition which therp awaited him, he may have, therefore, preferred tire transit 
>\ Inch he effected h^kor up, and to obudn his first settiement on ti)at spot vfhereon 
tlie city of Yerulamium, now eallfid St. Albania, was foOnded. 

It is not, however, ^1 the reigb of Tiberius, ohe hundred tmd fifty yoftrs idler 
Couiar’s invasion, that we find a sufficient atiestatiim of lAmdohu ftterujUl^ 
consequence, when TacituS m^fvtions the ffitne Of its commerce Send its ifupoTlNdeiee & 
tht concourse of merchants. In the year 969, Theodtmhw, Britain, n 

said by Ammiamis Marcellinus to have "re&essed grtevonees^ strei^tiienhd the 
garrisons, and reputed the dries mid ports.** At thu lime tittC ewiiR of t^dofi is 
considered to have he<m bti3t. Be it Said, hoiiwer, timt, ftom the dretrinsttmei Cf 
coins of the Emperor Constantly having hessn Jbtmd its cOjoatidemhiO numbeK heir 
the wall, togetiier with the ameru^ of Smeon df Dtirhtdn, aid tibo fiM!t that im dity 
received the munc Of Augusta, prohitiy in honouff of Hden*, tiiere is Mr grtmtia ' 
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a beUef aome eailier provisioa for the d^S|ace of ihe ctt^ had bee& made bv 
pOBstaatiiie, m bonoor of his mother’s re^d for the peojde thereof, which work 
was afterwards fm^er sixengthmied and increast^d by Tlieododus, aiosg widb; the 
other performanoiil ascribed to him. 

We will Qowmake a survey of such portions of the wall as arc stUl visible; and as 
we cannot better nppxoach Tower, which bus, np doubt, been from the earliest 
period of London’s strength the ^tadel thereof, than bj way of tho imstem, we 
therefore, enter a narrow thoroughfare at the eastern extreuaty of TWer-hili, ci^ed 
Postem-row, which passage U traversed by a low bar of timber, the same being 
secured by a rusty chain and plhdlock to a staple riveted in a suiKcient post, and 
thereby the Tower may be considered, so fkr as regards all present occasions, to bo 
effectively guarded at this approach. In order to pass this barrier we arc free to 
step eidier round it, or over it, and prefer the latter; but, m such adventures as the 
present are ever beset with obstacles, we are in no way surprised to find a high 
paling and a barred wicket bctwicn the curious anriquary and tho intended object 
of his investigation. This, hoa^cver, is soon scrambled over, mrd behold a waste area 
with some (q>pearam:e of the foundsdions of ruined houses and cavern’like collars, 
and over these the postern wall, the most extensive portion of London’s micient 
bulwark now remaining, encloses one side, and on the opposite side, at the end, 
appear the backs of tall decayed hous^, the whole looking more like a bit of the 
PapgLl city than any portion of populous ground-devouring London. But we proceed at 
once to a methodical examination of tho piece of masonry before us, and, to all out¬ 
ward seeming, have no more on eye for the picturesque than a beetle-hunting 
entomologist, or a district surveyor. In pursuance of this object, wo first proceed to 
observe the lower courses of stonework whore, part of the soil having b<?on cleared 
away, the wall is visible almost down to its oriwnal base. Here the masonry is 
regularly laid and the stones arc well squared. Over this course is another of fiat 
bricks, two deep, and of the following dimensions:—The thickness of each brick i« 
one inch and a half; the depth of the course, including the mortar, four inches and a 
half; the Icngtli of the bricks varies from seventeen inches and a hiUf to sixteen 
inches and a half, and the breadth from ten to twelve inches. Tliis is sjicceeded by 
another course of squared stones, but repaired in many parts with rubble and bits of 
brick. The stones arc here (where the original masonry appears) five in depth, and 
they occupy a space of forty-six inches between the first layer of brick and another 
which now follows, vestiges of a third course of regular masonry succeeding, gn^atly 
mingled with the work of irregular repair. ITio space composed of squared stones 
regularly disposed is about ei^it feet, ’rhns filtr the wall exhibits the usual features 
of^man workmanship, and, where the stones bfivc bibn dislodged, the interior is 
found to be compoecd of the peculiar mixture of rubble and hard cement, which 
offers a greater resistance than even the stone itself; but whore the repairs appear 
the mortar is soft and crumhhi^g* Thus fitv beh&ld t^e original Mall founded by 
the Romans. Over tliis p* a Siumrftructurc pontaining huge blocks of stone inartifi- 
cially composed with rubble, piM the Roman bnck, mtd fiint, and, from the 
primitive nature of this hj^r j»4<iitioD> the wh<?l<e raass appearing much like the 
work of a peop^ whose ppweri of constructipu were undevempgd, and whose cir¬ 
cumstances left them littie ghmee ip die seleetipp of materials, or the order of their 
arrangement This may bp nUt^Moagd to be th^ woik: of the Saxipp# under Alfred, who 
is reported to have repmri^ ^ W^, gpil Ybich iwoplci availing themselves of the 
Bub^mtial foundations of but wantii^ their ihih and resources, 

imitated the earlipr madd ip a coarse and unscientific manner. 

dE^wries of .perwations which oecu)r over that part of the stiptifieation of the wall 
jnst describednught be taken ftp the remams of embmures; but^they appear to have 
DMn opened4l!(owquently to the constructiou of the masonry which surrounds them, 
and mayvhave proceeded fromaatiwe on the ing^er aide of the wall fmr the pr^ection of 
manlea on the enemy below. The en^c he%ht of the mural fira^ent, which wc 
luaif been at aonm pains to examina and describe, may be about twenty-eight 
j iSm Itomamder ox uppermost part ia varioualy conatrueted of . small squared 
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stones and i ubblo, and over one course stones arc laid as if in imitation of the 
Roman brick in the lower courses j but this portion is so patched by repairs, that but 
little of the original work is to be traced. Ihe whole may be looked upon as an 
(pitome of the military chronicle of early London, from the period of its :^t fortifi> 
(rition through the early struggles when the Saxon citizens defended their King 
Pithelred, within these wls, against the Danes in 994 ; again, when Edmund Iron* 
Sides defended them against Canute in 1016, to tlip time when William the Norman 
leatuus of hib lately-acquired dominion, among other precautions, did strengthen the 
fortifications adjoining his newly-erected buildmg of tiie Tower. 

Afterwaids, when the barons, in the sixth year ol King John, having robbed the 
Jews of Aldgatc, repaired the walls and gates of the City with the materials of their 
broken houses; and subsecjucntly when Henry‘III. repaired tlie same walls at the 
common charges of the citi/cns, down through the leigns of Edward 1. and his son, 
to that of Edward IV., when brick was made from the clay of Moorfields, and chalk 
brought from Kent, for the re-edification of the? City foitifications, through the 
vicissitudes of the struggle between the great faetions of Yoik and Lancastei, down to 
the bold assault of the men of Kent, led by Sir I’homas Wyatt, in Mary’s reign;— 
of each of these events the wall may bo said to have received an impression. 

Over all these tiinc-wom evidences of stirring changes and eventful struggles the 
wallflower nestles lovingly like a bright-haired (fluid, the Benjamin of its old age, 
in the ruggeii embraces ot the venerable wall. Having thus discussed tlie present 
appeal ance and former histoiy of the postern, we purpose to sally thence, towards 
an essay of the Tower itself, in the course of another chaptci. 


CHXPn.U M 

1 O MlON U AT. 1. 



UATK OF THE BLOODY TOWER. 

As it is not our present purpose to treat generally of the Tower, but niter to 
touch upon it merely iu the character of a presumed portion of the original finrtifi* 
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cid;ion of ancient Londiniam, we pass under the Blpody Tower, and tahe our atand 
in the area bevond, which fronts the keep, or White Tower, in order that, being 
influenced by me genius loci, we may call up some portions of a structure whose 
very ruins may have disappeared even before the present ancient edifice was 
ordained. And though such an essay may be hold, according to some iMthorities, as 
an attempt to set forth the liietory of a place, from the time of its nonentity down to 
the period when it began to exist, we will yet endeavour to find on answer for such 
scrup^us wights in the course of this our attempt to complete the work of defence, 
and supply the desideratum of a citadel to the Boman balv»'ark of our venerable 
city. True it is that such a worlf is not alluded to by any of tlic Roman annalists, 
but it is equally true that their narrations, so far as tney relate to Londinium or its 
edifices, are not to be esteemed eithef for their pArspicuousness or the abundance of 
their evidence; from Ptolemy, who places his Londinium upon the wrong side of the 
Thames, to Ammianus, who makes only a general oUusion to its antiquity; Dion 
Cassius, who treats rather of evci^ts tlxan the appearance of things, and Antoninus, 
who m^es it the source of foui\ and termination of three, out ot the fifreon British 
roads which are ^ven in his “Itinerary,” whidi fact is, however, a satisfactory 
testimony of its importance as a situation. In consideration, therefore, of this 
disparity, it may be supposed that a stronghold may have existed on this site, and 
yet have escaped any particular specification in such general notices of walls, towers, 
&c., as occur in the relations we have alluded to. Neither, moreover, is there any 
notice of any such edifice in the “ Saxon Chronicle;” but truly the Thames scometh to 
have risen in unruly tides of yore, and belike the visibles remains of such an edifice 
may have become a tribute to its waters cre tliat chronicle was framed. Some such 
evidence appears in the works of an early writer, Fitzstephen, who died in llDl. 
Speaking of London, he says, “ It hath on the east part a Tower Palatine, very large 
and very strong, whose court and walls rise up from a deep foundation. The mortar 
is tempered with the blood of beasts.” He further mentions the destruction of the 
wall and towers on the south side of the City by the ebbing and flowing of tlic river. 

Now, it is possible that Fitzstephen, in speaking of this unaccountable method of 
tempering mortar, may have conveyed more than he himself was aware of, 'J’ho 
Romans arc likewise said to have used tho eggs of birds in the composition of their 
durable cement; and unquestionably the albumen thereof, mixed with quicklime, is 
no unlikely combination, always providing they could procure tho former material in 
sufficient abundance; but, touclung the said blood, it may be better suited to die 
making of black puddings than the consolidation of masoiuy. Yet we cannot 
suppose that our ancient chronicler meant any allusion to an article of diet common 
enough in his time, and whose proper use he must have been supciently acquainted 
with. Docs he not, therefore, seem as one who hath been told a thing, and, without 
exactly comprehending the spirit or ]^int thereof^ blurts forth a va^c reminiscence 
of it accordingly, albeit his egg was addled in the hatching ? It is not unlikely, to 
our thinking, that the Roman emonists, being nearer by oneAhird of die period which 
has elapsed since their occupation of Loudon to die minds of men in Fitzstephen’s 
lime, may have fumidied them with the theme of many a curious tradition, handed 
down from one genm'ation to another, especially under circulostances when much 
lore was necessarily so conveyed in the abi^ce of clerkship. Among such matters 
may have been described we scene when, assembled on thi^ momt, there wm 
beheld an auj^st concourse of the Roman legions qusjtcred in I^tt&nium, with their 
praetors and me imperial g^eneral or governor, together with the priests and augurs, 
where, having fixed the site of the intended palatinate edifice, the laying of ^e 
foundation was solemnized by an impropriate sacrifice, the stones and mortu being 
sprinkled with blood of the inctiins; and hence fiie source of the bold story 
h^ueathed by the monkish chronicler of the twelfth century. As for 

the To^er* of Fitzstephen’s time, he must have known .it to be the work of 
Gundulph, under the auspices of William of Nmiikandy. One centu^ only had 
eljmsed ^ce its buUdfog; and this circumstance must have been as l^h in the 
'mis el men of that time, as the masonry of its walls mui^ then have 
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appeared to their eyes. It may,^thei*eforef bo concluded th^t the chronieder merely 
spoke of the latter as the renewal of a former edifice, Imilt upon the old foundadoas, 
which he says were deep; and it is highly probable that an iuyMtigation of the 
lower celb and other subterranean parts, which arc now hut little wot of, would 
rereal the identical peculiarities of construction, by which we recognise the work of 
the Homan builders, and the very mortar which, according to the ancient monk, was 
tempered with the blood of beasts. Indeed, from what we know of the habi^ and 
genius of the Eomans, it is difficult to suppose that thc^, upon ^eir occupe^^^pu of 
London, could have overlooked such a situation—a site so comffiauding, and so 
perfectly calculated as a position to overlook the Ci^, and at the satpe time to guard 
its approach by way of the river; and it may be presumed that, even on the earliest 
appearance of the conquerors, the Uite of the prajtopium of their geneyd tnay have 
been fixed here. . 

Touching the name, which was given to it at an early period, of Cajsar’s Tourer, 
that may have been bestowed in honour of some one of the eleven Ceesaxs who 
succeeded the first Roman occupier of Britain; and w'e have evidence in tlie keep 
at Kenilworth, the great tower of "Warwick Castle, and others, that the title was 
considered appropriate to such strongholds, and the keep in the Tower of London 
may be loolmd upon as the prototype of the usage. Ihe Mabinogion, which has 
been said to diffuse a faint ray over ages where history refuses its light, relates that 
Bendigcid "V'ran, who was exuted from the crown of London to the scat of royalty 
at Harlech, “ grieved oxceedingly at the tidings of Branwen’s woes.” Branwen the 
Whitc-bosomed was sister to Bendigeid, m»d married to Matholwch, King of Ireland, 
who used her cruelly. The brother now goes to Ireland to revenge the wrongs of 
his sister, and is wounded in the foot with a poisoned dart. Bendigcid, when dying, 
commands tlio seven men who attend hijn to cut off lus head, and bear it, even unto 
the Wliitc Mount in London, and bury it there with the face towards France.” 
This Bendigeid is said to have been the father of the British King Caractacus. Th(; 
White Mount here referred to has been supposed'to jndicate the site of the White 
Tower; and it may have been from the earliest times esteemed a sacred place—one 
of those mounts which the Britons chose for their rites and observances, and called 
white, in common with several other ancient sites, in token of their veneration. 

Two learned doctors, by name, Stukely the one, and the other Mjlles, ha\ g each 
founded an edifice (conjectural) upon Tower-hill. The Ibrmer has introduced into 
his map of London, according to ite supposed disposition in the Roman time, tlie 
indication of a fort, which he describes as Arx Palatina; but his argument would 
seem insufficient, it being grounded on the semicircular form of the cast end of the 
chapel in the White Tower. Indeed, the astute doctor, in treating of such matters, 
reminds us somewhat of Oa'sar, with whose monuments he appears to have been 
so intimately acquainted. “ I came, I saw, I conquered,” frequently appears as 
prominently in the “ Itinerarilim ” of the one as in the " Commentaiies ” of the 
other; yet wc would nof ascribe a particle of arrogance to the good doctor, who 
appears so convinced of his facts as to deem aught beyond his own mild assertion, in 
the way of substantiation, as a tiling unnecessary and superfluous. But in the 
doctor's time tlie da^ dreams of the speculative antiquary were less liable to. be 
disturbed by the “prtetorium here, praetoriura there !*’ of some sturdy Cfehiltree, 
than in the present^sceptical times. Dr. Milles, W(mld have here the esqntal 
fortreu of the Boniws, as weli«8 their mint and treasury, has more cvideiice for his 
assertion, in the discovery in this place of oqjns of the Bmperors Honorius and 
Aroadit^ which were fbmad, together with a i^ver ii|gob nTT, in, ^ging for the 
foundation of a new office fot the Board of Ordnance, on arririnff Mt natural 
ground. The ingt^ was in *lhe form of a double wedge^ ,mL 'wnighf; tem omicea, 
eight grains, of the troy pound; it is stamped with the woNb *hoN§M* 

^d is supposed to have come ftoip the royal mint, then at Oonstantmople^. ai^d 
intended to test the silv^ ooin sent into Britain. This was after the removid hence 
of the Roman government; and tholepins are supposed'tp" have been part of'the 
money sent to pay the last legion which was ever sent to the assistance of thel 
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Britons, Honorius then reigning over the cmpirl of the West, and Arcftcluts over 
that of the East. 

Thus far, O reader, for our Palatinate Tower; and, now, shouldest t!u>u ever Ik* 
incarcerated, examine those recesses which arc jealously secluded from the eye of Uh‘ 
curious; bribe thy gaoler to grant.thcc the indulgence of a lodging in the rats’ 
dungeon, or some one of the labyrintli of cells which lie docp, even under the bed 
of ue river. Search these places for massive semicircular vaultings, quincunxes of 
squared flint, and other signs of the Koman builder which thy perception will not 
ful to discover. But, an’ if thou mnyest not bo so favouTcd, and must still wander 
in liberty and ignorance, wend thou, then, to the shove of the niamos, even where 
it laves the outer walls of the fortress, and at ebb tide there thou mayest come upon 
certain micient foundations, even tHc outworks, or rather vestiges thereof, of the 
“Towers of Julius,”—the Arx Palaliiiaof Doctor Stukcly. 


• tUlAPl’ER VU. 
LONDON WALL. 



III'MAINIXO VUACOIV.XT AT IXUOjtfTK. 


. N commencing onr rotind of the soutliern portion of the wall, it may be stated 
that the four principal gates of the city arc understood to have been the 
following, viz., Aldgate, on tlte cast; Bridgegate, on the south; Newgate, on 
the west; and Aldersrate, on the north: the name of the first i^gnifying, in 
the Saxon, eald or old gate; and the last, eaMer or chlcr gate. By the 
former, the Vicmal Way proceeded forth of thfc ci^ and crossed tho river T<ee 
at Old&rd, to Duroleiton, the modem Leyton, in Essex, ’rfao Pnetorian Way 
or Saxon Wallmg-street, entered Newgate and turned off to Dowgate, 
anciently Dwr*gate« or Water-gate, where the 'Thames was crossed by a mrry, 
and the then continued to Dover. It may, therefore be supposed that 
, Dwr-gat^was the ori^nal south entrance to the mty, Brid^gate only 
becoming the thoroughmre in that direction, at a later peri^, on. me building 
of London-lnridge. The Hennin-street was carried somewhat to f^ west, on 
account of the morass which bordered the northmm nde of the city, and 
.,<M%uiaUy entmred by Aldersgate, thus takbg a less direct eoutse mn is 
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r rmimon to the roads constructed the Komans. Fitzstepheu informs us, that in 
tli<; of Henry II., “there were seven double gates iu the wall of this city,” 
but liiilH lo si)C‘cify them ; it is to be concluded, however, that the otlicr gates were, 
th(* 'l'o«’tr-j)o.stern, Ludgate, and Cripplcgate-postern. The towers and outworks 
bclougiug to the wall, wc will notice as we proceed round the course of its bounda¬ 
ries. Following a south-western direction, we leave the Tower, whence the widl 
Jbi-moily ran along the bank of the river, but was ruined and overthrown as early 
;is llie. time of Henry II., as has already been stated on the authority of Fitxstephen. 
However, huge blocks and fragments of this wall were visible within the last three 
centuries, sUiuding in detached masses more like; misshapen piles of rock than the 
work of man’s hands. Along this line, it may be premised, there were several 
water-gates, as follows, viz., the 'Tower Water-gale ; another at \\'ool-wharf, Custom¬ 
house-quay—ilillingsgate, or Belins-gatc, of w'hieh Ceofircy of Monmouth sets forth 
that “ Jlelin, a king of the Britons, about 400 yeai's before Christ’s nativity, 
biiilded this gate and named it Belinsgate, after his„ow'n name ; and that, when he 
was dead, his body being burned, the ashes, in a vessel of brass, wen; set upon a 
high pinnacle of stone over the same gate.” Next comes Botolph’s-gatc ; and then, 
Ih idgegiitc, which ajipears to havi; been contenijiorary with the first timber bridge 
which sjiamied the 'i'hameb prior to the Conquest. Over this gate there was 
creeled a tower iu ihc year 1-T«t>; the ini.criptiou*on each of tlie four corner-stones 
attests the ])it:ty tif tlic ibunders. Stow, who saw them when the tower was removed 
and rebuilt with timber, in 1577, says, “ L'pon every of these fourc stones was 
engraven, in fain' ituinane letters, the name of Tliesus.” Oyster-gate, which follows, 
HU[)pli<'d the ancient cockneys with a dainty dish, that has survived, iu their esteem, 
thi! lampreys and other more bulky delicacies, such ns tlu‘ gramjius and porpoise, 
wliicb verc equally esteemed by the citizens of yore. Ehgate, Wais-gatc, and llown 
or ! )wr Cate, s\iccecd; and after these, Itipa Kegiua, or Queen’s-wharf, so called from 
the Lalin word r/prt, appertaining to water-banks, but noW' known as Queenliithe, 
from the Naxijn, a port or landing. This, which was the principal water-gate of the 
t'ity, was Jikewlso, at an Curlier period, called Kdred’s-hithe; its duc.s afterM’artb 
hjrmed an item in the portion of the queens of England. Next are the stairs at 
|}r«>k('n-w]iaif and I’nul’s-whnrf, and the gate at Euddie-wharf, which b};ingH us 
to Baynard’s (.'astle. Eitz8te[)hen and Cervasius Tilbury, both in the^reign of 
Henry 11., make mention of this stronghold and the neighbouring fortress of Aloiit- 
liU'het. “’Two castles,” says the latter author, ‘^are built with walls and rampires, 
v\ Iiejeof one is in light of possession Baynwd’s; tile other, the barons of Monthtchet. 
'I’hc foi iutr was founded by Buynard, a follower of William the Conqueror. It was 
tur/rii('(! to tlie crown in 1111, by one of his descendants; and Henry I. besstowed 
it upon llob(M't I’ilz llicliard, fifth sou of llichard de Touebrugge, son of Gilbert 
Eai l of (ilare : to this family did appertain, in right of the castle, the office of castel- 
laine ami banner-hciu'c'r to tlic city of London. I'hc name of the thoroughfare 
hading trom the former site of Baynard’s Castle up to St. Paul’s, Great Knight 
Kider-streel, is significant of the chivakous service, which required that the castel- 
iiiine should ride, with ninetei'u men at arms, up to the groat west door of St. Paul’s, 
where he was met by tlu* mayor, aldermen, and sherifTs. Having alighted and 
sahilod the mayor, he was to say, ‘ Sir maior, 1 am come to do my service which I 
luvc to the eitie.’ Tooshich the mayor and aldermen replied, ‘ We give to you, as to 
onr bamu'rer of fco in tiris citie,<ehis banner of this citie to beare and governe, to the 
huuoitr and profite of tlie citie, to our power.* He then received the banner, gules; 
ihc imago of Sf. Paul, goldthe face, luinds, feet, and sword, of silver; and proceei|ed 
on foot, the banner in his liaud, and the mayor, aldermen, and sherilfe followmg 
him to the door, where a horse was brought him, saddled and defeated with hli 
iunis. and twenty ^lounds were presented to him for his expensesl^t day. And, 
mounting the horsi'. he proceeded, according to his duty, to command th# tdioosing 
of a marshall, and to assemble the burgesses of the dty, in order that they shotda 
pass tuidor the banner of St. Paul.” 

Baynard’s .Castle was burned in 1438; after which it wM rebuilt by fiuttphiey 
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Diike of Gloucester, and was, at his death, granted l>y Henry VI. to Richard Duke 
of York. In 1457 tlio duke lodged here; and, allcr having worked tho machinery 
at the back of Jack’s Straw’s rebellion, he now assembled his partisans and followers, 
in thia castle, prelintinary to the discussions which led to his a]»pointmcnt as successor 
to the crown of the feehle puppet who then tottered under it. 'I'his prospect, how¬ 
ever, together with the eareei' of Duke Richard, was tjncuchcd .at tlu' buttle of Wake¬ 
field, and his head, decorated with,a paper crown in guenlon of ins ambition, soon 
after appeared on one of the gates of York. A st'rios of dark and troubled events, 
wherowitli this place uras more or less conuecti'd, brings us to the memorabhi time 
when Richard Duke of Glouce.sfer played here the solemn farce of rcluctanc*', while 
his suborned creature Ihickingham.jhe mayor, and certaiu of the eili'/ens, succ<*«dod 
in appeasing his scruples, and, finally prevailing, forc<>(l the crown u]«m the willing 
usurper, who meanwliile laughed stealibily in'hia sleeve, and, belike nu-dituli'd, with 
a serene and pious aspect, the midnighi tn-uson and remorseless tr.ugedy of the 
Bloody Tow'er. * 

The instrument of n'trihutiou and suce(‘ssor of Richard, Henry \'I1., repaired the 
castle, which now' assumed an aspect moi'o in harmony with a p<'riod wh('ii the 
matter of history takcjs n comparativt'ly linuiliar and «'ven course, and the burred 
rigour of donjon holds, and machiolated dihance of gloomy fortresses, had begun 
to give way, together w’itli the feuTlal strife and factious divisions which had hitherto 
maintainc'd them. Ihe pageants of ILmry the ]>roclaniutioi) of (jneen Mary 
from tills castle; its possession by llu' Earl of .Pcmlinhe, who entertained Queen 
Klizala-th within its walls; and, finally, its destruction in tla* great fire of IGCC, 
conclude the history of a sin* whiiih may !)<• said to hnvi' bi'eii a hatchiug-plaee of 
sedition, and the lurking abode of violcnee and treason. 

A littU,' further west, stood another tow»'r, built by Gilbert d(' Aroutfichet, u native 
of Rome, of the family of William tlu* (Joiujin ror, ainl oik* of tbose who fought on 
bis side at the battle of Hastings. This tower w'us destroyed by King John, after 
banishing Richard, the successor offJilbcrl, in l«i:5; and the inaterialH were used by 
Rol>ert Kilwarby, Archbishop of (Janterbury, in building the monastery of the 
Blackfriai's, about forty-three years afterward.>«. * 

A\'’e have thus proeiaaled just the spac«- of a mih-the dLstance Ix'fween the 

Tower of IjoiuIoh and Illackfriars, and liavc noted lla' various gates and defences 
which lay along that line ; but of tin; wall itself, there Is no record concerning that 
portion of it, except tliat it was destroyed at a reinot" jieriod, as it has been stated, 
acrording to .Fitzstophen; indeed it lia*- been well olea rvcd by laud Littleton, that 
“after the building of tin* Tower, and tlu' hn<lg(‘. 1 !)<•»■,• was no neressity for 
restoring these forlifieatious; as it was iinjinssible (at least after the bridge was 
filing across the Thames) for any fleet to annoy the city,” Bridew*elf, “ihc western 
Arx Palatina of the city,” njipears to Idive been the '•^te of another tower, of which 
there were two more to the westward, of Montlidiet’s Towm-. The former must liavo 
111*00 a very early foundation, it being recorded that “ in the year IfH7, the 2()th 
of W'illiam I., the city of London, w itli the clnnvli of St. Raul, being burned,” 
Mauritius, then Bishop of London, began the fotmdatiou of ui\pthor church, towards 
which the king gave him the choice stones of his castle, “ standing nei^re to the 
bank of the river of Thames, at the west end of the citie.” It w'oula appear, how'- 
ever, that this coatlc was not long after rebuilt, and thi' wall Ras carried oat from 
Ludgate to the edge of the Fleet river, and thence to'the Thanuis. 

. The Fleet was here crossed by a bridge, and tb» site of the tower |ipt mentioned 
became a reridonce of King John; and there the law-courts were held until the time 
of Henry HI, This building, which was afterwards called Bridewell, fell into 
decay, and woMVfhuiit by Ilenry VIII., who tlxcrc entertained the Emperor 
Charles V., in. u>22, and Itkcwiiw lodged there, in 1 oSRl, while the question of hia 
marriage ^th Queen Catherine was agitatetl at Biackfriara. The honso again 
fell into decay, and, in the reign of Edward VI., this residence of kings became 
A house of correction for vagabonds and disorderly persons. We now zetom to the 
cotOMs «f tine earlier wall, which ran direct ftom the river up to Ludg^, In St. 
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Martin’s-court, there is a fragment still remaining—a bit somewhat too large to make 
ii signet-ring for “the forefinger of an ultlerman,” yet, truly, little more than a brick 
to sliow what Rome was like. This mural morsel has, however, been caged much in 
the same way as Ijondon-stone, being cased over so as to show only a few feet of the 
original masonry. The remnant of ancient Lndgate has been most beautifully 
whitewashed—coat after t;oat has it rcceivc’d, till it is impossible to distinguish 
the peculiarities of its construction. Still it njust be a source of congratulation 
to the citizens of thoe parts, tliat they have it safe and snug under the 
})I:ister; and, now that jdate-glass is cheap, would suggest that they 
should glaze as well ns frame it, and set within aif inscription to the usual eflfect, 
“ repaired and beautifurd,” with the date and the names of the slapdashers. The 
antiquity of Ludgutc, and Clooffrcy of Monmouth’s relation of King Lud and his 
.IJritish city of Cuerlud, are ideas wliidi will cling to the imagination, and, so far as 
things may be receiv<'d which yet may not be accounted for, they may have their 
place. Though it has hctni satisfactorily sh<nni by ^h(* learned, that the Britons were 
not cognizant of the practice of masonry, yet have .those sagos failed to inform us 
precisely of the manner in which those edifices called I’ictish forts were constructed ; 
or the exact date of that building whicli was known as Arthur’s Oven ; or "when, and 
by w'hom, the rounil tow’ors of Ireland were constructed. Wherefore let us leave 
these matters to the conscience of the unprejudicdl antiquary, and come down to the 
surer business of authentic liistojy. It is recorded that in the year 121.'), and the 
17th of the reign of King John, the barons of the realm, being in arms against the 
king, entered th(‘cilv.the Jews’honses—an act that seemed to occur in 
those days as cn , and perhaps more frequently, than tlu' v ork of hhocpshcaring 

or smoking the beehives. It is furtlu?r set forth that the mati-rials of the shattered 
dwellings of Israel were used for the re|)air or rebuilding of Ludgate ; and a curious 
('videtice of this fact was ob-erved on the old gate hoitig taken down in l.'3‘<0, when 
a stone was discovered hearing a 1 Icbiew inscription, as folloiv.®, viz.:—“ This is the 
station of Rahbi IMoscs, tin; sou of the honourable Rabbi Isaac ; ” an announcement 
which liad probably fulfilled tire etnec of a sign in the thirteenth century, and was 

transferred by the feudal Philistim's, as 
above related. In the year 12(10 this 
gale was repaired, and statues of J^ud 
and other kings were set upon it, under 
the auspices of Menry the Third—a 
monarch to whom we are beholden for 
the introduction of the revived prac¬ 
tice. of art which at that time sprung 
up in Italy, in the noble works of Giotto 
and his school. Queen Elizabeth after¬ 
wards appeared in effigv' upon the gate, 
which was rebuilt in *I8.^>. In iWOfl 
it was removed; it having been what 
was curiously denominated a free prison 
from rite time of Richard the Second, 
1378, being reserved for the especial 
bemefit of ail freemen of tlie city who 
should be incarccnited “ for debt, tres¬ 
passes, accompts, and contempts.’’ The 
hexagonal pedestal or monument, veliich 
is herewith repreaented, was discovered 
by the workmen ensfd^ed in extend¬ 
ing the premises at tne back of the 
BOM AN MOM MBNTAtRKMAiNs FOUND AT nouGATK. London Coffce-house, Lfidgate-hill. 

It appeared in a bastion of the city 
wall, and was built in with the masonry near some remains of a circular staircase. 
Its he^t is three feet ten inches and three quarters; it is understood to be the 
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monument of Claudina Martina, raided to her meLory by her husband, Anendetos 
Provincialis, or a soldier belonging to a troop raised in the province. The sagacity 
of authors who have described the monument in question has been, it would 
seem, sorely tried to account for the circumstance of tlie ’nife being only eleven 
years old ; and the legality of a marriage at that tender ago has heen questioned. 
But in truth such deliberations might have been easily solved by an examination 
of the actual inscription; an exertion, however, which closet antiquaries might seldom 
bethink them of. The error originated in an omission of the engraver who executed 
a representation of the monument about th<^ time of its disw)very, and happened to 
omit the final numeral, which makes the age of the lady nineteen, instead of eleven 
years. But truly such worthies are like the sheep, not to compare them to the birds 
whioh saved Komeby their cackling :* they are j>ronc to Ibllow their leader; and many 
are the instances of a bhimlcr thus handed donSi by the pens aiul pencils of successive 
antiquaries, who prefer to investigate such a relic at home, and in their comfortable 
easy chairs. This testimony to the nightcap-aud-slippers school of antiquaries has 
had such a sedative influence upon our stmjiathies, tliat we will but mention a female 
head, the upper part of which has been demolished ; and the fragment of a statue of 
Hercules, of good design, with his did) and tlic skin of the Mcraronu lion over his 
shoulder, which were found on the same spot. The head is probably a portion of 
the statue; or the bust of the -wife of Auenclctus, and tlic statue a votive oftering of 
that soldier, in honour of his tutelary deity. And now we conclude thus chapter, and 
repose awhile, before nndert.aking certain adventures of climbing and BCramhling, 
which await our further investigation of such fragments of the wall as may conduct 
us, by stepping-stones, as it were, round to its eastern termination at Tower-hill. 


t'lnrJKK VJlt. 

1- O N D (» X VV A 1, I 



CMAMBBB in TBlE MAUX., KEWeATB. 

Nox many yards from the place whcorc the monument of Claudina Martina was 
diiaoQvered, there exists a tower which may have stood in the relation of a specula or 
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watch-tower to the former edifice oi Newgate. This carious appendage of the old 
wall is to he found at the hack of the premises of Mr. William Elton, a builder, in 
the Old Hailey. 

'I'lie circumstance of a dog, belonging to the father of the present possessor, 
having sfjiieezcd itself into n crevice at the base of this tower, which was then, 
considered mcr(;ly a ]H>rtion of the solid ^\'all closing that end of the yard, excited 
some curiosity, the dog having remained a considerable time without re-appearing; 
and its owner caused his workmen to remove .several of the stones, in order to 
discovin- what he suppost'd to he a passage through the wall into tlic ])icec of waste 
ground which lies beyond, and was then used as'^a place for exorcising horses. 
Jfowever, on making a sufiicient apttrturc, the inUnior of the tower was discovered, 
and the explorer had rt'uson to congratulate himself on having added as much spi^ce 
to his premises as he a as enabled to construct into a convenient two-stalled stable; 
and not only tliat, but the lieigbt, about tsveiity feet, afforded roora,by placing a floor 
midw'ay, for a bayloil to boot. 'I'lie phme Ixuug thu.s.dividcil, and filled withluiwbcr 
of the building-yard, togi!lher with much dust and cobwebs, and but little light, is 
in no way favourable to the operation of a sketch; tut wo found means to give a 
representation of the upper portion of the interior, which contains a window with a 
semicircular top, cvklf'iiily of Homan structure, and tlu; brokem outline of another 
arch, wliich may have been an entrance from the top of the wall, 'i'hcrc is a 
vaulted roof of brickw'ork, banded w'ith iron, apparently belonging to a later period 

tbaii the original building, which 
latf('r has, probably, been several 
li.'et higher. 'I’liis roof is of sub¬ 
stantial workmanship,and evidently 
not made for any temporary occa¬ 
sion ; indeed, we w'cre told at the 
place that there was some account 
of the tower having been formerly 
appropriated as a gunpowder maga- 
zim;; but we could not exactly make 
out tlic autliorily upon which the 
assertion is fonuded. Descending 
by a very unstalde ladder, wc en¬ 
deavoured to trace .some token of 
Homan masonry about the base; 
but, as little of the ashler work is 
remamiug, no such evidence w'a.s 
discovertuile, except the compostetl 
rubble of the inner structure, which 
has tlio appearanco of having been 
poured in in a liquid condition. 

'Hie present name of the situation 
of Kegwate, I. e., the Old Bailey, is 
Buggestivo of its former title as the 
bailium of the fortified building 
uduch stood here of yore; and by 
ir^otts other signs it might be sup¬ 
posed that this entrance to the chy 
has been one of extraordinary 
strength in former times. 

Some remains of masonry 
are visible at the of the steps 

leading flrom Green Arbeur-court 
towrarasFarriDgdon-strcet,and h&vc 
a similar apjiearance to the masonry 
ovTwasK ur Tiiv. low'Aarx tue ki.vhv. of the fragment in St. Martin’s- 
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court. These, from the tliickness of the walls, afo evidently portions of an ancient 
fortification, and may be presumed to have formed an approach to the jsfate alw>ve, and 
to have protected a. pass^e over the Fleet, and so to tho upper balliom, by means 
of a bridge and a flightstairs, similar to the present Brefdtueck-stairs, which 
is the name of the asce.nt to Green Arlnmr-court; while the street called little Bailey 
nnw represent the outer or lower ballium of the fortress. 

If Wren’s Fiaetoriuin can bo supposed to have indicated uuything more per¬ 
manent than the camp of the Pra*torian Guard, and the notion of a fori which is 
supposed to have stood upon the high ground adjacent fprobsdily J’aimicr-iillcy) be 
correct, we may consider the c,hy to have presented on this side an aspect of great, 
strength and complete fortification. The gate which succeeded the original Homan 
edifice was erected in the beginning of the tM’tdftli ceutury, and is staled to have 
been called Chambcrlain’s-gate. It had been a prison from as far hack as the 
year 1218, and wiis used as a state prison I'or the confinement of jiorsons of 
rank before the Tower was so, appropriated, in 1412 this gate was rebuilt by 
the executors of Sir Richard Whittington ; and his statue, togethei- with the <aU, 
appeared in a niche until the ucstruclLou of the building by the fii'c of HUii’i. The 
course of the wall now runs by the back of Christ’s Hospital, where there was a 
postern; and further on a fragment appears in the churchyard of St. Botolph, 
Aldersgato. Tho gate formerly stood about thirty yards soutli of this church. 
Being very old, ruinous, and in danger of further decay, Aldersgate, which at that 
time probably contiiined leatures both of its original Roimui urehitecture and 

likewise of Saxon .'idditioiiK, was 
taken down audrel>ui1t,in i(>17, 
by tlie trustees of Muster Wil¬ 
liam Parker, citizen, who be- 

a ueatiied a sum of money for 
le purjiose. At the back of 
MonkAvcU-sti'ci't wefind a tower 
belonging to tlie Avail, forming 
the semicircular end of the hull 
of the Huiber Surgeonsi^-and a 
litthi further ou tliere apjM'ars 
the base of another tow'er, i»f 
corresponding form ntiJ dimen¬ 
sions, which h;w already been 
referred to a.s iippcurmg in 
the cburchyiu'd ol St. Giles, 
('rinplegate. 

There are no remains of 
‘Hoiyun masonry in this Avork; 
and it has that primitive C'yclo- 
pean structure Avhich, together 
Avith its eirculai' form, suggests 
the probability of its being a 
portion of the Avoik of Alfrwl, 
w'ho rei>aired the wall, and 

g enerally restored the city fit 
aving been ravagcnl by tbc 
Danes), and comniitted t^o^to- 
yornroent thereof to Im son-in- 
Ittw, Ethelred, in the year 
This is the portion of the wall 
which lies nearest to the former 
site of the Barbican, or norBicrn 
watch-tower—the tmecula of the 
Bomahs, and Burgn*^cuning of 
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the Saxons. Tlie responsible office of custodiun of this tower is recorded to have 
l)Cf;ii held by Kobert Tlfford, Earl of .Suffolk, under Edward the Third. A residence 
of (he kinjrs of England, w'hich stood here, and whi^was destroyed in 1251, 
hut aftcrw'ards rebuilt, w'as called the Base Court. 'J®s was,- at a later time, 
inhuhited by (hitherine, tvidow of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. 

We next trace the w all to the thoroughfare called London-wall. Here, in the 
yard of the White Horse Inn, arc considerablei remains, one portion of winch is 
evidently a jjart of the gate itself (Cripplegate), some evidences of the grooves being 
visible where the hinges have formerly hung. Further dow'u the yard the structure 
of the w(dl is worthy of notice. 'I’he Liver of masonry next the gr ound is composed 
of very latge squared stones, and over this is a course of thin Homan brick. A 
s])ace of eleven incluis above the bricks is occupied by another layer of small, neatly- 
squared stones, three deep; jiiid then*appears a course composed of two layers of 
Hint, accurately squared, and laid with gi'(;at ]irecision. There arc three of these 
courses of stone, and a.s many of flint; after which appears a superstructure of 
irregular masonry. 'J'hc preeif-ioii of the loiter courses of this fragment of the wall, 
and the methodical v. ay in which it is construeted, as well as the durability, through 
whitii it remains as inu' and compact as when first erected, some fifteen or sixteen 
eenturies ago, rendt'r it, tin' most satLslhclory and instructive relic of Homan work¬ 
manship now existing in London. 

The other side of this portion of the wall is the northern boundary of the small 
hiuial-ground once riKathod to th(! east end of (ho church of .St. Elphage-in-the- 
Wall. 'the mother church of St. Elpb.age, ('iipph>gatc. Here we may observe the 
interior structure, compo.sed of rul)hJ(> and cement, with bits of brick and flint 
ju'oiniscuously thrown in; and the rugged and muvSsiie ap])carance of this face 
causes the more modern superstructure of hrlclv. which has been raised upon it, to 
look as though it were founded upon the edge of a rocky cliff. In the year 141.5, 
7'homas Falconer, mayor, ojiened a iiostcrn called \Ioorgute, near the end of 
(■oleman-strcct, for the purpose of affording the citi/ens a more convenient access to 
Aloorfields, in order to pursue their recreation. 'Lhis district, which was generally 
a moorish swamp, was intersected hy*raiscd cau.soways; and Falconer httd begun to 
drain some portions of the land—a work that ivas furthered by William Hampton, 
fishmonger, mayor, in 1472, and Hoger Acheley, mayor, in 1511, who caused dykes 
and bridgc.s to he made, and (he ground levelled, llere the slcdgcrs, and sliders on 
hone skates, the city hunt, the Fin.sbury archers; tlie wrestling, boxing, running, 
tumbling, and football playing ; uthlcta; of the wards, and various mountebanks, 
quack doctors, and itinerant preachers, found ample space lor their various exercises 
lor many a year, till squares, crescents, and all the endless forms and devices of brick 
and mortar, at length usurjied their playground, and gave them mechanics' institates, 
debating clubs, and the Eagle 'J^averu, in their stead. 

From Moorgato-postern ithc wall continued to Bishopsgatc, which is said to have 
been built by Erkenwald, Bishop of London, in 675; and, as the bishops of Ijondon 
had a residence at Bethnal-green from a very early period, their road thitlier from 
St. Faul’s would lie Utrough this gate. Bishopsgate was repaired by William, 
luelate, iii'tcv the Conquest; and in 1479 it was again rebuilt by the Ilanse merchants, 
who were bound to support it, in consideration of certain privileges confirmed to 
them by Henry the Third. Two statues of bishops, jwobably those of Erkenwald 
and william, and two others supposed to have represented Alfred and Aeldred 
Earl of I^ItTcia, were then set up, under the express direction, no doubt, of Henry, 
who was a liberal and enlightened promoter of the arts of sculpture and painting. 
Hence, along Camomile-street <and across Bevia Hoiks, the course of the wall may 
be traced by a slight elevation of the ground. In Maithmd’s time5<*.bowt a century 
ago, one of the towers was still standing, near Gravel-lane, on the west side of 
lloundsditch, of the height of twenty-six feet; and the lower part of another was 
visible at the end of a street called the Vineyard, south of Aldgate; but no trace of 
these now remains above ground. By diving into cellars we have had means of 
observing the basement of the wall in this du-ection, npon its ori^nal suxfiice, about 
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fifteen feet below the .street, anti found here some fragments composed of enormous 
stones, probably the remains of buttresses. 

Aldgatc, the eastern portal of the city, waij a strong double gate with two port¬ 
cullises. A cliartcr of King Edgar aUc.sts the antiquity of the first edifiee, it being 
therein called Eald or Old Gate. Stow, who saw it j»revioiH to the rebuilding thereof, 
speaks of its dilapidated condition. During the war between King John and his 
barons, the latter entered tlic city by this gate, and ravagc'd the religions liousos ; 
after which they repaired the g<ate with Caoii stone and the small Flanders tile. In 
the I’cign of Edward the Fourth, 1471, the city was .'issaultcd at this point by the 
Bastard Falconbridgc; but the citizens bravely repulscil and drove him hack to his 
ships. Martin Bond, who was captain of tlio camp at 'J'ilbury, 1.788, rebuilt the gate 
in 1(M)6, at which time -many Jioiimn coins were found among the foundations. 
From Aldgatc the wall ran in a direct line to the 'r»wer-postcrn, whence we started 
to perambulate its course. This wall, wliich was thi'ce ftiiles and one hundred and 
sixty-five feet in circumference, wa.s, according to Fitzstephen, "highand great, well 
towered on the north side, with duo distiince betw'een the towers.” By the north 
side the chronicler is understood to mean the whole spaeci cm tho landward, which 
formed a bow from the river. The walls arc (.upposed to have been twentj'-tAvo 
feet high originally, and the height of the towers has been ^tiraated at forty feet. 
This circumference was farther guarded by the Thames on the south side; ami the 
remainder by a $tch, deep and wide, which was completed in tlie year 1213, in the 
turbulent and |ealou* reign of King John: its breadth was 200 foet, and strict 
regularions were made for its cleansing and keeping it in repair. Stow testifies to 
the good store^ fish of divers sorts vmch this dit^ contained, a thing which, he 
says, " many Jl/m yet Uving, who have token and tasted them, can well w^ness j. but 
now no «a<m matter: the charge of cleansing is shared, and fn-eat profit ma^ h^ 
lettu^ out the bankes, with the spoil of the wJi<de ditch.” TTteenronieW being, as it 
seems, in despair of reform in this quarter, finishes with a testy ** and so I will leave 
it, for I caimot help it” Of the vast bulwm’k wliich we have herte chronicled, with 
its various i^pointments, its gates, towers, and outworks, the matter of half a dozen 
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frt^fmcnts, which arc herewith represented, comprise about the whole of the %'isjble 
remains. Strife had battered these walls for many centuries, yet, like the giant 
AnlcTus, they were reinforced as often as they fell to ij|| earth ; but tranquillity 
became a slow yet sure desfrover. When settled tiflR had rendered the old 
bulwarks no longer necessary, they soon fell to decay; still, however, they long 
survived their use—standing in grim masses among the quaint, timbered dwellings 
of liondon, like the battered nuUa of some vjwt but maimed and dispersed armament. 
But the general change which succeeded the Great Fire swept away, together with 
many characteristic features of the city, much likewise of the ruins of its ancient 
wall; and the improvements which followed durinff the last century have served to 
complete their final overthrow, The fragment which we commenced this notice by 
describing, viz., the remains of the Tower-postfem, wa.s lately threatened, but has 
been reprieved for a time. May it be permanently spared, and likewise the few 
other relics which still attest the characteristic features of our earlier days, lest we 
forget our Ix)ndon*s pre-eminence, next to Borne, among the ancient cities of Europe, 
together with its early greatness as a flourishing port and concourse of merchants, 
and lose all memory of many a worthy citizen and iiolHe patriot, in the dcnvolition of 
the edifices they once inhabited, endowed, or otherwise adorned, and whose walls 
seem to bear their names and deedS| even as if inscribud thcrcou, w hile wc gaze 
upon friem. So may we, in this our composite state, retain some ( lew ol' the more 
primitive and, perohance, greater era, to guide us through the maze of our immediate 
devices, at such times as when wo may have well-nigh lost oursjelves in their petty 
complexity. 


THE HKllO. 



r*<)T he who flrivetti oVr the hl«M«ly field. 

\ ' Deatli-hons'd, an incarnate Victory; 
j Nor lie whose trunchcoti signs the destiny 
Of mighty cmpirca by his genius quetrd j 
Nor Imly homicide, liy virtue steel’d, 

Brief-dimming his brigJit soul in tyrant’s blood ; 

Is the true Hero : tins alone is He, 

Who. conqueruig world-thoughts, needs none other shield 
Than his firm will and conscious rectitude. 

No sword hut the keen scorn of gentleness— 

JL)f Ixive, by clear-eyed Faith well understood. 
liO, in the trans-atlontic wilderucss, 

Mild, woman-heartetl WoncusTBa *, who doth wield 
11 is life for the overthnyw of Injury. 


* fonniler of ibc Peace Societies in North America. 
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^MOOSttKlSCn FROM UilAUCRR.) 

In the following veraion of the “ Wif of Bethei Tale " little elteratlon hai been made, eicept in the 
•peliing, nod oceanonally in the oonitroction of e line, in irder to make it read niustcallf, without eiolenee 
to our preeent notion* of proaundation. The alteration*, whether of word* or Uaca, are denoted 
throughout by the new words being in itallci. In Mime rases the old words nro so brautiM attd expressive, 
that they have been retained. It is remdrkable bow little more than altered apelliug is rei}uired to make 
the tine old Saxon of Chaucer intelligible to the m*odcrn reader. 





In lAe old daya of the brmx King AnJiur, 

Of which Me Britons speak with grout tionour. • 
All wan this land folfillwl of fairy; 

The Etf-qncen, with her jolly company, 

Dutodd full oft in many a green tncud. 

Thia ww the old opinion oa 1 read; * 

I speak of many hondred year* ago; 

Bta no more elvee mn omj mun tee nov i * 

For now the constant charity and prayers 
^Of limitour* and other holy friars. 

That search through every land and every stream, 
As thick at motes mag be in the sun-bcain. 
Messing hails, cfaambm, kitchens too, and bowers 
CSrM»* and boi^ng^ castles high and towm, 

• But BOW can no atan see non eltd sse. 
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And thorpc^i and bams, and stables aocf dairies, 
ITiis inakcth that there may be no fairies i 
For whrre of old %ms wont to walk '* an elf, 

'fltcre walketh now the limitour himself. 

In aftermral-tvmeo'‘ and in raorweninges, 

And snith his Matins and his holy things. 

And goeth in his limitation. 

Women may now go safely up and down, 

In every bush, and under every tree, 

'fbere is none other incubus but he; 

And he will never do them ' dishonour. 

And so befell it that this king Arthur 
Had in his house a lusty bachelor. 

That on a day came riding from river:' 

Aikd happen’d that, alone as she was born. 

He saw a maiden walking him before. 

Of which maid he anon, maagre her head. 

By very force bereft her maidenhead : 

For which oppression there was such clamour. 

And such pursuit unto the king Arthur, 

That damned was this knight for to be dead 
By course of law, and should have lost his bead. 
(Pcra<lventure such was the statute then,) 

But that the. queen and other geniietmmen ^ 

Prayed so long unto the king for grace, '* 

That he his life him granted in the place, 

And gave him to the quern, all at her will 
To chuse whether she would liini save or 8j*ill. 

TTic queen thanketh the king with all her might; 
And after this thus s[)akc she to the knight, * 
When that she saw her time n[)on a day. 

ITiou stundest yet (ciuoth she) in such array, 
Tliat of thy life yet hast thou no surety ; , 

I grant thee life, if thou canst tell to me. 

What thing is it that women most affect;' 

Beware thou, and from iron kerjt thy neck. ^ 

And if tliou canst not toll it rnc anon. 

Yet will I give thee leave for to be gone 
A twelvemonth and a day, to seek and hear 
An answer »i«y suffer ^ in this matter. 

Anil surety will I have, ere that thou pace, 

'fliv body for to yield up in this place. 

Wo was the kniglit, and sorrowfully he sigheth; 
But what ? he may not do all as htf liketh. 

And at the lust he chose him for to wend 
And come again there right at the year’s end. 

With such answer as would him purvey ; 

And taketh his leave and avendeth forth his way. 

He seeheth every house and every place, 
Wherever that he ho/peth * to find grace. 

To learn what 'f #*a/‘woi«fen love the most; 

But never reuld arrive at any^ cost * 

Anywhere be might find in this ihatter 
Two, creatures who accorded togetlwr. * 



Y1 

o 




>> Ther as wont to watkea was. 

* UndcrmelM. 

* Mornings. 

* Nc wUt doa btm BO. 

f Mwm kuuddnp et rittr-fawL 
$ Ladies mo, 

k So lOBgd pnddden the klt^ of gtace. 


‘ DeaireB, 

( Beware, and kepe tiiy nekkd^bone fitom yreo. 
fc SiilBiaBt. 

> Wh«r as be kopeth for. 

■> But he ue eoote ariven ia no eoate. 

■ Aeeordlc^ la fere. 
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Some said that, women lov^d best riches. 

And some said honour, some said jolliness, ^ 
Some rich array, and some said lust a>bed. 

And oft time to be widow iwfft to be wed. 

And some said that we be in heart rnost eased 
When that we may be flatter’d and be pnused. 
He goeth full nigh the sooth, I will not lie; 

A man shall win us best with flattery ;• 

And with attendance and with business 
May we be liin^d both the more and less. 

And some men said, that we do Ihve the best 
For to be free, and do right as we list. 

And that no man reprove us of our vice. 

But say that we be wise, and nothing nice. 

For truly there is not one of us all. 

If any wight will claw us on the 

That tee’// not kick, for that he saittf us soo^i; 

Essay, and he shall And it that so*dotli. 

For be we never so vicious within. 

We would 1>c deemed" wise and clean of sin. 

And some mamtain'd that we hove great delight 
To be accounted. >’ stable and secret. 



And in one purpose stedfastly to dwell. 

And not bewray the thing that men us tell; 

But that tale is not worth a rake-handle. 

Pai'dc, we women everything reveal, 

Witness on Midas; will ye hear the tale ? 

Ovid, 'mongat many other atoriea mnall,' 

&>uid hour Midas had under his long hairs 
Growing upon his heml two ass's et\rs 
The which defect* be hid, as he best might, 
Full Fubtilly from every mortal'a * sight. 

That save his wife, there knew of it no more ; 
lie loved her most, and also trusted her ; 

He prayed her that to no living thing'* 

She would tell aught of bis disfiguring. 

She swore him, nay, for all the world to win, 
She wrould not do tlutt villainy, that sin, 

To make her husband have so foul a name : 



She would not tell it even for her own shame. 


But ne’ertheless she thought slie ahauld have died, 
That she so long time should a counsel hide; 

She thought it swell'd so sore about her heart 
That needfully some word from her must start; 
And since she must not tell it any man, 

Down to a morass fast thereby she ran, 

Till she came there, her heart was all a-firc; 

And, as a bittern bumhleth in the mire, 

She laid her mouth unto the water down. 

Betray me not, thou water! with thy sound; 
Quoth she. to thee 1 tell it, none else hears, * 

My husband, he hath two long ass's ears, * 

Now is my heart aB whole, how it is out, 

1 might no longer keep it, out of doubt. 

Here may you see, thoogh we a time abide. 

Yet out it most, we can no counsel hide. 



• Holden. 

s And saiden, that gret ddithaa «e 
For to be noMen. 
s Coaaea notbing hcle 
' AttoagM other thiogdi stnale. 


• Vice. 

• Manaus. 

• Creiturc, 

• Aad ao ao. 

• Long asses erds.tmi. 
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The remnant of the tale, if you will hear, 

Read Dvid, you mtty learn all of it there. * ' 

'I'his kiiipht, of which my tale is specially, 

When that he saw he might not come thereby, 

(That in to say, what women love the most) 

Within his breast full K<irrowful was his ghost, 
fbit iiome he goeth, he might nut sojourn, 

'Oie day was conic that homeward he must turn. 

And in his way, it happen’d him to ride 
In all his care, under a forest side, 

And there he saw unto a ilance address'd 
Of ladies four-aml-tweiity at the least .' 

'I’oward this danee he drew full eagerly. 

In hope that he some wisdom should desery ;* 

But certainly, ere he came fully there, 

All vanish’d was this dance, he knew not where ; 
Nor any creature saw he that hare life. 

Save on the green he saw sitting a wife. 

A*foulcr wiglit there may no man devise, 

Against this knight this old wih- ’gan arise. 

And said, sir knight, here forth there lieth no way; 
Tell me what 'tis you si'ek for, hy your fay: 
Peradv(*nture it may the better be ; 

These old folk know of many things, (|uotb she. 

My dearest mother, </iioth this knight, surely 
1 am hut dead, unless that I can say 
ViMiut thing it is that women most desire, 

Ooidd you me teach, 1 would pay well your hire. 

Plight me thy troth here in my hand, quoth she, 
'Phe next thing that 1 shall require of thee. 

Thou shall it do. if it he in thy might. 

And 1 will tell it you, ere it he night. 

Have here my troth, replietl the knight^ I grant, 
'I'licn, answer d she, I dare me well to vaunt. 

Thy life is safe, for 1 will stand thereby. 

Upon my life, the queen will say as I: 

Ia'I see. which is the proudest of them all, 

'Phat weareth either handkerchief or caul, 

'Phat dare say nay of that 1 shall vihi ten<‘h. 

So let us go forth without longer sjieech. 

'Phen whisper’d she a lesson in his ear. 

And hade him to he ghul and have no fear. 

W hen they were come unto the court, this knight 
Saiil he had kept his tiny, ns ho hwX'pliyht, 

And reatly wsus his mtewer, as he said. 

Pull tnanv a nohle wife, and many a maid. 

And munyti widow, for that tliey arc wise, 

(’Phe C(ueen herself sitting a justice) 

Assonihled wei-e. his answer for to hear. 

And afterwards this knight was l^td appear. 

To every one eominaiuled was silence, 

.And that the ks^iiit should toll in addience 
Vyhat 'tis that Woridly women love the best. 

'll^ knight he stood uot still, as doth a beast. 

Hut to this question he anon answer’d 
With mnuly voice, that aD tlic court it heard. 

My liege lady, most generally, quoth he. 

Women desire to have the sovereignty. 

As well over their husband as their love, 

IVnd for to he in masterv him above. 




And ther yc may it lere. • And jtA no. 

WhoMM he saw upon m dmie^ gn • Lttm. 
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This « your cMef desire, though jou me kill : 

Do as you like, I am here at your Mrill. 

In all the rourt was neither wife nor maid 
Nor widow that contraried that he said, 

But said he was worthy to have his life. 

And with that word u]> stalled this old wife, 

Which that the knight saw sitting on the gfreen. 

Mercy, quoth she. my sa>vereign lady queen. 

Ere that your court depart, to do me right. 

I taught tliis answer unto this same knight. 

For wliich he plighted to me his troth there, 
the first thing I should of him require, 

He would it do, it it lay in his might. * 

Before this court .tlien. pray 1 thee, sir knight! 

Quoth she. that thou me unto thy wife. 

For well thou knowest that 1 have kept thy life 
If I say false, upon thy Jaith say nay* 
nils knight answer’d, alas I and*wulu wa f 
1 know right well that such was my behest. 

But for God’s love do chusc a lu'w request: 

Take all iny goods and let my body go. 

Nay, then, quoth she. beshrew vs both the two. ‘ 

For though that I am old, tiyly, and p»>()r, 

I would not for all the qietai or the ore 
Tliat under earth is gnivcd, or lieth above. 

But that I were tlvy wife, and eke thy love. 

My love, quoth he, nay, my damnation. 

Alas I thiit any of my nation 
fShould ever so foully disjiarnged be. 

But ail for nought; the end is this, that he 
ConstraiiuMl was, he needs must avVAher wed, 

.*Viid take him this old wife, and go to bed. 

Now wotdd s«uuc iwrsons say, jKTadventure, 

'fliat of my negligence 1 take ii<» care 
To tell you all the joy. and all the array 
’I’hut at the feast was upon that same day. 

To which thing shortly atisw«T you I shall: 

I say there was no joy or feast at all, 

TIioit was hut heaviness and mucli of sorrow : 

For privily he wcdiled her on the morrow. 

Anti all day after hid him a.^ an owl, 

Svrh woe was his, his wife looked so foul. 

Great was the woe the knight had in his thought. 

When be was with his wife to Wd yhruught. 
lie ualloweth, anti turneth to and and fro. 

7’his old wife, .she hiy smiling cverso, 

.tViul said, O dear Imsband, lienedicitc, 

Fares every knight tlm« with hia wife as ye ? 

Is this the mstom of king Arthur’s house ? 

Is every knight of his thus dangcrons ? 

I am your own true love., and eke your wife. 

I am she whicli that saved hath your life, 

.And certainly did 1 you ne’er unright. 

Why fare you thus with me i« this first night ? 

Ve fare Ukc to a man had lost hia wit. 

What is my guilt ? for God's love tell me it. 

And it shall be amended, if 1 may. 

Amended ? quoth this knight, alns ! nay. nay. 

It will hot w: omendednever; no, 

Thoii art so ioatlily, and so old alao. 




^ Say aajr, upon tby fuy* 
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And thou art l oinr, ion, of f*o low st kind, 

'I’liat little wonder is tlioug-h I wallow and wind ; 
S<i would Gotl will it, that niy heart would bural. 
Is this, quoth f-hc, the. cause of your unrest ? 
Yes, certainly, ijiioth he, nor wonder is. 

Now', sir! quoth she. I could amend all this. 

If that I liked, ere three days you should see. 

So you v!ovld bear yourself v'ell unto me"'. , 

But for you tell me of such gentienesH, 

As is descended out of old riehne.“s, 

Tlmt therefore ye should he thouyht gentlemen, ‘ 
Such arrogrunce, it is not worth a hen. 

Jjook who that is most virtuous alway, • 
Prii'atc and public, and most intendtrth aye 
Tt»do whatet'er gentle deed.s he cun. 

And take him for the gj-eatest geiitlenniu. 

Christ, will we elaiin of him our gentleness, « 

Not of our elders for their old richness. * 

For though they give us all their heritage. 

For which we claim to be of high Uneaye, 

Yet may they not bequeath ns, for no thing. 

To none of ns, their virtuous living, * 

'rimt made them gentlemen called to he. 

And bade ns follow them in sucli degree. 

llutr well cun the wise poet of Florence, 

'riint men call DanttS. speak of this sentence : 

L,o, in such manner of rhyme is Dimte's tide. 

Full seldom riseth by his hranehe'> small 
I’rowess of man. for Cimd of his goodness 
Wills that we eluiiu of him our gcntlems- ; 

For of our elders may we nothing claim 
lint temjioral things, that nuiii may liurl and msini 
rtnd every one knows this as well iif 1 : 

If gciitleiu'9.s were phuited luitnraTly 
Into a c'ertnin line, without surrease.' 
l*rivnte and public, they woidd novel' ce.'!«e 
To do of gentltnoss the fair olfiec; 

They luver wight do villanies or \iee. 

Tuke fire and hear it into the darkest house 
Helwixt this and the mount of Cam asus, 

Ami lot men shut the doors, and lettve it tin re 
Yet will the fire us fairly lie and Inn n. 

As twenty thousiuid men did it behoUl ; 

Hi.s office natural aye will it*huld, 

On peril of luy life, watll it tlie. 

Here may you sec >vell, how' gentility 
is not annexed tij possession. 

Since folk do not jheir operation 
Alw'ays. as doth the fire, lo. in Ins kind. 

For God, he knows, wen may full erften find 
A lord's «on iik»Jtoth shame and villainy : 

And who’d have praise of his^entHity 

For that he waa boni of a gentle house, * 

And had his elders noble and virtuous, 

And wfll himself do aecer a gentle deed. 

Or follow lus gentle ancestor*, nou' dead,* 

He is not gentle., be he duke or earl: 

For villain's smful deeds do make • churl. 

For gentleiiess is not the great renown 
Of thmc anccaturs, for liigh boun^ c/oNe, 



* If that me list, er it were Sejo* three, * Idaage doua the fiae. 

So vel JO Bdghten bm you onto me. Go. 
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Which is a thinff/omm * to thy penon ; 

Thy gentleneaiB oometh froio (^>d alone. 

Tbm ootneth our Ten' getttlenesa of grace. 

It TTBs no thing bequeath'd ua anth our |daee, 

'Hunk how noble, a* aaith Valeriy, 

W'as that drove Tullius HoatOina, 

That out trf poTcr^ rose to nobleaew. 

Read Seneca, and also read Boeock: 

There ahall you sec exjpcatfa'd that, out 9f dtmil. 

None can be gentle genile uvldout. * 

And therefore, dear husband, 1 fijna txNidttde; 

Albeit that my ancestWR were rude, ^ 

Yet may the ^gheet God, and so hitpe I. 

Grant me his mercy tuf live virtuously ; 

Hien am I gentle, when that 1 begin 
To live tdl virtuously and pat oflP sin. 

And whereas vou of poverty mft reprove, 

The highest 6od, in whom that we believe. 

In wilful poverty chose to lead his life : 

And surely, every man. maiden, or wife. 

May understand that Jesus, heaven’s King, 

Would novc^ choose a vicious Imng. 

•Glad povcrt>'’8 uu honest thing certain} 

This Senecu and o\Jtier clerks maintain. 

Whoso esteems him paid of hie poverty, 

I hold him rich, tltough not « sMrt had he.' 

He that is covetous^ is a poor wight. 

For he would have what is not in his might. 

But he that nought hath, nor coveteth to have, 

Is rich, tdtbough you hold him but a loiavc. 

Sin properly is real poverty. '* 

Juvenal suith of poverty merrily r 
Tlie poor man, when he goeth by the way, 

Ikdbre tlit; robbers he may sing and play. 

Poverty's hateful good -, and, as I guess, 

A fill! great bringer out of business : 

A great amender, too, of sa]iieuce. 

To him that taketh it iii patience. 

Poverty ’a this, although it scemeth strange, 

Posscasioo that no person will challenge. ' ^ 

Poverty uftra, when a man is low, 

Maketh him God and eke him^^lf to know. 

Poverty is a glass, as scents fo 

'JThrough which he may Wio are his trw"' friends see. 

And therefore, sir, aince that 1 grieve not thee. 

No more r^rove ms for tmy poverty." 

Now, sir, of age, that you reproved me : 

And verily, air! ^though antlwrity 
. Were in no book, ye gentles of honour, 

Say that men idioold an old perton holunrr 
Ai^ call him fatlier, for hui gentleness;. 

And ootbors shall 1 Rad tbo, m IgOMS. 

Kinir, when yon «ay idmt 1 otnand idd, 

Then *<n» yon the hnsfedr to be" cn^iipld. 

For u^oieas and age, *o thrives^ i*, 

Axt migi^ tnardmi vpen 




A •tnagetblnr, 

Tkaalt an' Vftea is. 

It Ip is timUe that doOi fcatla ded'ia, 
AMi^fw nift a 
CjwalimliiV ... 

idi h dniidii^ 


. ' Pomeln a ipeetakel if, aa ttdaktttt Wi, 
■ Biswiiiw. 

• Miatl yon ant grevc, . 

Of pnvehd an tM 

• 1 %«a drcdeynBlt jt hw. . . 
f So mote I mft 
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But, ne’erthelens, since 1 know your delight. 

1 shall fulfil your worldly appetite. 

Choose now, quoth she. one of these things to be. 

To have me t^fy and old till that I die. 

And be to you a true and humble wife. 

And never you displease in all my life ; 

Or will yon choote to have me young and fair. 

And take your consequence'^ of the repair. , 

That shall be to your house because of me. 

Or in some other place it may well be: 

Now, choose yourself wMchever you prefer. ’ • 

This knight adviseth him, and sigheth sore. * 

Hot at the last he said in this manner : * 

My lady and my love and wife so dear. 

1 put me under your wise governance. 

Choose for yourself which may be most pleasnnce. 
And most honour to you and me also ; • < 

I will not force you either of the two : * « 

For as you like, it shall suffice for me. 

Then have I got the mastery, quoth she. 

Since I may choose and govern as I Ust. 

Yes, surely, wife! quoth he, 1 hold it best 
Kiss me, quoth she, we arc no lunger wroth. 

For by my troth I will be to you both : 

'That is to say. not only fair, but good. 

I j,v.\y to God that I may die stark mad. 
ij 1 to you am not as ' good and true 
As ever was wife, since that the world was new 
And, hut I be to-morrow as fair to see 
As any queen or empress or lady 
That is betwixt the east and eke the west. 

Do writli my life and death right as you list. 

Cost up the curtain, look how that it is. 

And when the knight saw Verily all this, 

Tliat she so fair was, and so young also. 

For joy he clasped “ her in his arms two ; 

His heart was haUuSd in a bath of bli.ss, 

A thousand times in a row he 'gan her kiss; 

And she obeyed him in every thing. 

'Fbat might afford him pleasure or liking. 

And thus they livdd unto their lives' end 
In perfect joy. 

<» Aventure. 

r Whether that ]rott Ukeih. 

* Sore slketh. 

* But X to you be si so, 

" Kent. 
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IIY W. (jKKKN, of URASS1.ANT»S, n«RTfl. 



1 HAVK for a long time entertained the provoking opinion, that if gentlemen and 
ladies, making a nrip on the Continent ror the first time, would omy give ua an 
undisguised account of the absurdities they gravely and assiduously committed, 
and the ridiculous circumstances in which th^ were oflen p!a<Sed in consequence, it 
would be much better than writing ** A Tour ” and endeavouring to bo picturesque 
and lively. We are not habituaUy a lively people, by any means, and diereforc 
our attempts in that way are liable to read very hcafily^ but when an Englishman 
gets into a scrape, he is then full of life in a moment. It seems to awaken all his 
faculties, and to call forth faculties previously unsuspectcd—in'fact, it makes quite 
another man of him. But otherwise, and more especially with reference to the 
present si^ject, the world has its Guide-books, and Panorftmic Hand-books, and 
Companions, more than enough, and does not need the instructive comments and 
illustrations of ^ose, who, Jike W.UHam Gr<%n, of Grasshmds, grent last summer foe 
the first time-~-a8 it will certainly bo the la8to~-a little way “ up the Bhinc.'* 1 never 
felt any wish to travel beyond Bonn. Several of the usual excursions I eer 
made, such as to Godesb^, Eolandteck, the Drachenfcls, Heisterbach, &c., htti 
always reamed to Bonn at night. There was no place for me like ^at. 1 was 
perfectly hs^y; and, without wing at all aware ot the fact, perfectly ridiculotti, 
as the fq^owmg brief confessions win fully display. 

I land^ at extend some time in the night-^l. forget the hour and the day of thei 
mend}, and even the day of the wedc, so defidCTt is my note-book in fiiose detajjh 
whidb tourists appear to consider so very interesting to otoer people. X remained ai 
some kotol in tw town all n%ht, and went away agam at ^y-break, knowing no 
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inou of tlif jilarc- iban if T had not boon thfere.^ 
huiricd otf to dn* (’mtom-housr bv a rommibsk 



!y bed. I was 
Id hini> xritb a 
1 contraband 
** Aha I ” said 


T %eveftpak 
rommibsionaire, 

d<*>,n«t, I i^.n, of o>(f>iifati<nib constiontiousncss, that 1 bs 
aituh*' 111 inv on wlucli I expected there would be a dt^ 

b«. If 1 b.id In Id in\ toinruf, and pfivun him m\ beys, I bhould j^obably have paid 
notbiriir. I lid<l a large eani'-U'i of t«'a, and some hoibe&hocs (the former a rarity, if 
good, and lln laller of very superior make; both brought out as presents); and i 
barksi niunb<*t of books vliich I liad brought out for my own amusement during 
railway .ind steam-bout jouineys, an«l ioj rainy dajs. J'he tea-canister mid the 
hois{‘>boes uere inaMpiiate padv.igi, and weie paid for at once; but the books 
w\jj* dibliibuted ainiiKt tlu (onteiit- of two densely-filled portmanteaus and a large 
wattipioof ('uprt bag--not(Is, lonuimis, and Fumh and Gciman grammars, 
dietioniuicb, and dialogue-books—some five-and-thiity solumos. 'Fhe wretches, 
notwitIjNtanding inv olfm to pay foi 'a handsome giM'ss-weight, literally cmfiticd 
e\er)llung out in oidei to collett the books, which they then carried to a pair of 
sf.iles and diUbdatclN weighed. It was now’- just si* p’olock in the iiowng* and 
the ti.iin I was goiiu' with staited nt a (pniiteV past six, and I had to ro-pack and get 
tbeie. I am ii.itiiially vety uUrt in all cases pf emergency; Vmt my pyesent 
(lisiondUure wii'> so uni xpc'cied and so extreme, that T remained bc.side the empty 
portmanteaus and liag in a ooit of stupor, staring wiy pile of things all ha^ppd up 
in a jumble together, looking juxt like a of lubbish ccdlected lor a b(mh>‘<^* I 
had to bo told throe times to puek ” bcibic I came sufficiently to my senses. 
However, by dint of despeintion and itekiossncss of tonseijutmis tg m.my articles 
inside, I ditf manage to eiaui e\i n thing in, and wa.s in turn loi the train. 

Mv iourney sludl 1 m disproiul of in a few winds. I took my pUee foi Aix-la- 
(Ihapt'llo diiwt. Dm 111 '* ib< Ursi sixmtvor eight) luilos (a hundred foi aught I 
know) Tsatbitw^ceu (wo IhiglKoU gi nileuien, about my own age, one limit'd with a 
huge blT*«"*tri(iroeeo Continental < 'ompimroo,” the othar with the woU-known red 
" (mule.'* 'J'bev spoke niueli about the names of old painters and pictuics, and fine 
old liiiildiu'^',, and dwelt at scnu b'liedi on a peculiai suit ot cakes and chcriaes at 
Idumt. 'I lu'v soon found il. u 1 km w nothing ol th«*st' tbingi, and asked me where 
T was going, *• Ntiaight to Hoim,’’ said 1. \nd this your firtt visit to the 
Contiueui! *’ evclaiiued ilo* llhu (’nmpamon. l\'h.il aie jou doing .^—-Bruges, 
Antwerp, (diint!—what pl.iei^ voiiau losing!” eiied the gentleman with the red 
Munwy-guide. “Ton xviil viuidx stop a few hours to sie all that is to be seen in 
Uriiges and (hienfc ” said om “ Vnd half ii day at Autweip and Brussels f” said 
the other. “ Xo.” 1 n plied, “1 am going btiaiglit to Bonn.” They neyvr 
evhanged juiolln r word with me, noi even looked at me. They got out atMalin6si. 

Till'll place w.ib supplied by .i li.ard-f»atured, sciious-looking old gentleman, also 
an Knglibliinan, who lonipkiined bitteily of the beds in Belgium, which he said 
were famous for damp slj«>ete., “So the) are}” said I, too glad at last to know 
something that otlier ]M'ople knew’. Jle looked pleased. “They arc” continued 1, 
“verv diimp indeed, and the waiters and ehambermaids are very extortionate,” 
Having no perMuial expeilencc ol this latter laet, 1 added modestly —** 1 make no 
doubt.” Tne old gentleman g.ive mo a coinciding nod, and a look of great 
significanei, us though he would have said, “we tiavellers undeistandtheaCi thittk*!** 
so 1 t*»ld him—tlimkmg he would be delighted to hoar it—that 1 bad never paid 
for my bed at Ostfnh. His coi^utenmec (hanged. All die dawning urbani^ and 
sympntiiy vnmHied, and hk) face became liardm-marked than over, aiid foU of tines 
iitid wiinkles running up and down and across. Seeing this, I explained how hffi 
happemd ; but he looked at me witli such intentness, and a srepieioiUi ayty ebrng ^ 
the light «ve, that I got eonfused, mid my explanation probably had an ii:^vfimrah|e 
ofreti. 1 tuincd the subiect as adroitly as 1 could, and spoke of ehoodftg snd 
couising lo Hiitfiudshire ; and gradually I contrived to let him kxupar wjio I wfs. 
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ddte.** “Ah, he is no doubt whutii» called a suksiautial man, and ho wnshes you to 
tm^el into Ocrmanylo Icani uc\S''niothuds of culuvatwnt^'’ I wu*. lathfet confused 
iisith all this, and s«ild, “ Tos, 1 was to lionn foi* sotito piuposc like that.” 

** Ah,” said he, looking more suspiciously than ovc3 at last loinaik, “ you ought 
to have paid for your bud!” 1 once more explained, in i at her ti ujrtn (one, that 1 
had not intended to swindle the landiuid out of Uie use of his ihuup sheets, but iJiat 
1 Was hurried away I scarcely know how, and, that being the c.ihe, was 1 to make 
fiiyself perfectly miserable all the rest of n>y life for it f What would he {the old 
^nlleman) have me do by wav’ol i epsu ation, or to show’remorse—commit buieido? 
rio, he did not wish me exactly to do that, but ho thought “that a filtiu moral 
sense ouglit to prompt me to some tnurse or otlier, bettoi than the one 1 was 
adopting.” As he said this, the train ‘■(tii)p«'d at Lihge. and he got out. Jiefurc I 
reached Aix. 1 came to tlie eons iction that Ihe old gentleman hud mtc juled a very 
injurious insinuation by his hist reumik, nud 1 h.id a great mind to go hack to t.i^ge 
to do soiheliiing or otlier, 1 did not know v hat, as he w’as nearly old enough (o be 
my grandfather. • * 

Many sprightly dialogues and animated conversatiutvs onuined belw’etm my feUow- 
travollors during the i<‘iuainder of my joiiriiej (iom Aiv to Cologne ; but ns it all 
occurred in Herman, or in Freuqji (iiot either oi whith laugunge', do 1 anderstuud, 
excepting ft little French when bpokeit vciy blowlv, and with the same accent 1 hud 
learned at the gi anim.»r.bclKH)l in Heitfoidshire), 1 am not able to give any account of 
it beyond the hichnt'.ss of the gesth ulatigus. Fiom (Jologne to lioiin, aW, notliing 
ocruiml except that three leij handsome Enghsh giils, bi^eib. all of whom made 
bketclies by the w .ly, contrived each of them to make a sketch of me. dm* of ihcM* 
1 caught sight of; if was a c .viiciiture. in winch iiiy loose iiuiekinlobh was so ai’ianged 
as to look like a (onntnmaiiS frock, and the bmkirroiind w’lw a haj field. These 
things always amuse me, 1 am not a.shajped of bi lug a rouutiry gentleman. 

I arrived safely at Bonn, and, happening to get into (he omnibus that beiungod to 
the ZHt/i Gohfrncn Sttr/i, 1 took up luy abode then* loi the night. It was 

about nine o’clock in the <*veiiing, .and thcie wei« tinee long tables laid ready for 
suppers ; and. as 1 eoidd not re.id a word of the hdl off.ire, 1 told the head waiter, 
who can bpeak enough Ihiglish foi the bn incss of tin* house, that I wibhed him to 
giye me a good (iermaii supper, 'fins he imiuediati ly uiulei stood, and in less than 
ft Quarter of an hour I had a sort of beef-te.i soup witii foited-iucaf halln in it, and 
ron-sted reindeer with fried potatoes and stevud pluiim, and a diKh of salmon gar> 
nished with side plates of lauliftowei .iml hertieot, iind fiiLabbced (hukcti with 
salad and turnips, and a plate of ham and .i heiiing (both of the litter bi'iiig cold, 
and also raw, but cured in Some fashion), .ind a p.irtiidg<, with a couple of boWlcb of 
llhinc wine. Of courbc I ofilv eal wh,vtT liked of all this. As fin the two bottles of 


wine, which tasted very like what I should expect^of some of the lMh‘, delicately 
tinted bottles in our chemists’ shop wiizdowa, they didliothing for me; but I found 
the hotel had excellent cogniac, and a glass of hot brandy and watt r ]nit me all (o 
fights. I went up to i9||i bedroom, which overlooked the mmKi f-pi.tee, and the 
night being pleasantly warm, I left both the windows, whieh aie in fact glasvdoors. 
Wide open. When I had undrosbed, I went to the window and leaned upon my 


Wide open. When I had undrosbed, I went to the window and leaned upon my 
elbows, looking at the houses—large, white, pale pink and blue, and pale grey— 
widoh environed the market-place, till gradually Jlne lights #t’ris all extinguished, 



kound the iron tailing of a stone obcll*«k in the centre of the tnarket-jdfice. 


sdl theif might. The choriib was in parts, though not very well tna- 


I 
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naged—I have heard as good at many a Meeting-house m a lane m Hertfordshire 
—and there were too many who sang the bass parts, but each one ^irith all 1:^ might. 
There were one or two voices among them which topped the rest, and echoed all 
over the town. Verse after verse was bawled in the same slyle. This prodigious 
chorus, coming thus out of the stiUness and darkness all round, begiin to exdte me 
very much, and made me feel an irresistible impulse to join in with it ; so, waiting for 
the return of that part of the verse where I knew^ had a good TttUy-ho note, I sud¬ 
denly came in wiui the chorus at the top of my voice, very much to my own sadsfoc- 
lion; and, being carried a little beyond myself by what I had done, 1 ended with a 
fox-hunting flourish that made the roots of the housCs ring again. But well it might. 
The chorus had suddenly ceased before I finished. There was a dead silence below; 
and then a buzs of voices, and a moving to and fird of the dark figures, iniiey advanced 
to the front of my hotel, and then the voices became loader, and several lights were 
struck and hold up towards my windows, and 1 plainly discerned a fantastic bandiUi 
in frocks, tunics, jackets, blouses, taglionis, or tight spencers, of all ^olours and 
shapes, and slouched hats with melodramatic crowns and brims, or crimson Greek 
caps, and nearly all with very long hair, some with Norsemen’s boots and hunting 
whips, many with moustachios, several prith large beards, and all smoking thick 
walking-stick pipes. Presently three of the bandits stepped forward, the tailest of 
whom w’ore high jackboots; they knocked at the clbsed gates of the hotel, and were 
soon after admitted. In a few minutes I heard footsteps ascend the stairs and cross 
the passages, and then came a rup at my door. Come in.” It the head waiter, 
who, with a ]^e smile on his round face told‘me that tlic Students had sent to demand 
the name of the persou who had so grosslyinsultedthem. “So then,” thought 1,“these 
young gentlemen who are acting the * Forty Thieves ’ arc the eelebi-ated German 
StiidenlH.” I gave my cord, and the waiter retired. 1 ran to call him back, recollect¬ 
ing that the address on the card w’ns “Grasslands,Herts” which I feared might seem 
rather evjisive; but he had reached the court below'. I now saw the three studious 
Ferocities lc>avc the hotel, and the crowd presently dispersed in parties of five and six, 
singing as they walked away in various directions. I had half a ndind to join in 
once more, hut 1 did not. 

The next mormhg three very large, square-folded notes were brought to me as 1 
wa» finishing ray breakfast. I oiienrd them, and found they were in German. The 
head waiter wjia engaged elsewhere, but I made one of the other waiters understand 
that he mUvSt bring me somebody to translate. About a quarter of an hour afterw'ards, 
I saw a %m'o enter the saloon and advance towards me, whom I felt sure was a 
translator. He was very tliin and threadbare, with a very white face, pink eyelids, 
and long sandy beard, and he wore a straw hat with a 'sugar-Ioaf crow'tt and a wide 
brim. 1 placed the three notm in the hand of Guy Faulx, and it suddenly struck me 
that if he had but had a tinder-box in the other hand, he would hfivc l)eon perfect. 
He took ofiF his hat with a lore, £nd not ungraceful bow, and read the notes carefully, 
after which he translated them to me in very intelligible English. They were three 
challenges, any one of which was offered to my choice. The first was tor the broad 
sword or the salxre, with or without p^l-amour; the wbeoiid, for the r^ier, with or 
without masks; and the third was for the short sp^r on horseback I made' him 
md the lattm once more; it referred, no doubt, to a sort of ^ke or boar-spear, and 
cune from Jack Bootc; 1 ^ve the translator a smidl silver eoin or two, which he 
received with profound gratitodefand retired. 

Now, I can ckhc preti^V4dl,"and wrestle, and leap, and all ^al sort of, thhig;, oiBii| 
am a fairish shot with a double-barrel gun/\nd 1 te bb a flrst-ri^, in a 

crack hand, at single-stick; but pone of theie rural accomplishments seeiOed Hk^ to 
be of much value m this ease. 1 knew nothing^hatevef of fondng, exeeji^g a fo# 
attitudes 1 had learned when a boy, of my un^ who was a captain of snil^t So tha| ; 
the short spear on horseback appeared my only chance. I thot^t, 
by riding straight at my man, as I would at a high haQl;, at|d tising the 
single-stick fashion, I might be very likely to knock the Bani^ shm 

his saddle, before he understood in what ^sohodt^hadstudi^ihe use of uwlm|iioh. 
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Hmfiiig made WKf stind w> fir» I sent agua for Wasax, duly a^ared as 
bef^y and was presently famUhed with writing matemls. It was a stttina piece of 
buainess,*—1 knew that Terv weU; yet it might have hapn^ed to any'other mw 
almost* as well as to me. Suadenly the idea struck me that 1 might just as wefi. begin 
by stating tiie truth as to the o&noe 1 had oomnuttod, and then wait and see ,what 
would come next I therefore told (he tranriator to write in explaatdion ** that I had 
not intended to insult the Studente* but had only attempted to take part in th^ir 
diorus; and* if I had done ao improperly, it was because I neither knew the wprds 
nor the air* and had not at all times a p^ect command of my voice.” He took mcro 
time and apace to write this thani thought necessary* butit was in a very dear, cle«n» 
and regular amalL hand. 1 signed it, and he went away. I then walked up luiid 
down toe long saloon, where* Imvihg ^en the last at brc^faat, I was imte alone. I 
felt much annoyed at the absurd poshion in which 1 had placed myseu. I hoped I 
should be able to get a good horse * much depended upon thm; he must have some 
blood in him* and answer tothe spur; and I began to pr^tisesinglo-stick: cuts at the 
head and-^hoiddBrs* and contiuer how I womd use toe reins and spurs* when, 
just as I imagined myself in fuU action witii mv adversary Arctorus, I caught sight 
of a sidedoor* the upper half of which was fuU of faces, male and fomale**»some 
staring with astonishment* others Uoated and convulsed with tnppessed lau||hter. 
” Oh, go to the devil t ** said 1, half aloud; how excessively vexatious all thh is I*' 

Guy came back in about twenty minutes with a smile on ms lanthom jaws. "Well, 
fellow r* In an instont he was grave, and informed me that the note had been per* 
fectly satisfactory to*thc gentlemen Students, and they sent “ much compliments to the 
well-born Englander, of Grasslands* who was so fond of chorus.” I was truly glad 
this foolish affair had ended in no greater folly. 

I procured the assistance of a commissionaire to act as guide, and carry the canister 
of green tea and the horseshoes, which latter 1 intended as a little " surprise,” and 
therefore wished to present in person. The shoes wore for an old schoolfellow and 
sporting companion, who had brought out two favourite horses with him, and hod 
been a resident in Bonn for some time, where lus lather* who was on English clergy¬ 
man of large fortune* had taken a house for two years. 1'hc tea was for the wife of 
« very leamed German professor belonging to the University* to whom, by a round- 
sd)out procew of two Ix>ndon cornfactors and one of tho Ubrarians of (be British 
Museum, I had a letter of introduction. 

We soon sxrived at the clergpnan’s house. It was a huge long building, full of 
windows, like a hospital, and of a dirty white and sandy colour, with a long black 

g atter, that seemed niU of dead porter or Guinness’s stout, riuming all down tho 
QDt of ifr Just under the windows, as is usual with most gentlemen’s houses iu the 

town. 1 found, to my extreme vexation* that S-W-had returned, only the 

week before* Im.fotaer not apjnroving of certain connexions he had formed at 
Cologne. The deigymon* however, and his daughte A-oiiwo plain girU who were Very 
"sermuB,” and weu-xead* and worked hard at the German lanmuge—reemved me 
kindly, W not without kriimating that th^ were glad Samuel had returned before 
my arrival, as we ' . ' ^ ^mto some mischief together. 1'hc dergyman ad4f4» 

for my edification, t£at * Bonn was a quiet place—the hafiits of the people wero 
orderly—with the exception of the Sto^nts* G fol^ foce reddim e tittle as he saM 

this), * sll ^e inhabitants and visitozs conductl^ tiiemsclyes witlari^larity* and it was 
best to adspt erne’s self to the customs and habits of a foreign country, so fim at our 
pindples would allow** and so forth. He * did not understand what my object was 
m coming to Bonn* unless it was on a^unt of his son being there, and it was c«r- 
tMtily go^ to know somebody in a foreign country. ,However, as 1 was here^ 1 had 
better make nr^lf oomfbrtable whifo I staid, and enjoy the innocent saaiukaama^ 
and nof4 rimpucities the town afibrddld^ I made a sign to the conumqinonaire not 
the neneshoes, and* taking him aside, told him to carry the ^ wifo my 
tild l^d letter of introdoetiem to the professor’s house, and take pack the akoes up 
bedroom at the hold. 

right*r«vvcend, ibmigh somewhat prosy, old gmtleauni vru new so 
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«B to propose to accompetny me t^tottgh the town, and Mtdat mo in efigutlog 
* tervatit, ot getting lodgings, or purchasing anything I might want. We wniked 
throngh all the b<»t streets, and he took me into raiious shops, where I bought siUus 
ftnr waistcoats and cravata, and ordered boots of Prince AlbertV bootmaker, and a 
new frook'Coat, and bought eau Ue Cologne in a largo basket bottle, a eonple of 

S tinted pipe-bowls (one widi the Drachenfels ut a distance, the other with the 
Mhedru of Bonn) and some cigars, nod also a Genuan sausage, which 1 was anxious 
to taste gonnitte, in its native place, and to keop'by me far occasional ttse, as I had 
already discovered that the diet of the Contanent was hardly as substantial as 1 had 
been aecostomed to. He finally procured me a stawant who could not speak above 
a doaen words of English, but who knew things well, and could understand signs; 
and then acoompaniod me to the Gaslhof zutn,*&c., which he was kind enougn to 
translate (the Golden .Star Hotel), and*ihen wished me good day. 

It was one o’clock, and the tables of tho saloon wore all laid tor dinner so I went 
up to my bedroom to ni^ke some slight preparation for the Ikble. iPli&te —rtiy first 
public appearance in Germany. I found all the Various articles I had purchased 
carefully deposited on tho table, and tlie horseshobs on the sofa; but 1 in fain 
looked for tne bills of my purchases, as I had paid for nothing, the people at the 
difierent shops saying and gesticulating' it was no matter.’ I dressed quickly, a loud 
boU ringing aU the time, evidently a dinner-bell; but 1 had to tug my tilings out of 
the bottom or middle of the portmanteaus in a sad plight, from the rummaging and 
cramming back at Ostend, so that my appearance in the enrl was anything but 
that of a “finished gentleman." I descende<l, hoivevor, in higli spirits, and with a 
capital appetite—was just the hour we lunch at home in the country. 

About a hundred and sixty sat down at tho tables—three tables being up and 
down, and one across at the bottom. 'J'here were ladies and geutlemt'u of ail ages, 
for the most part elegantly dressed—German, English, I'rench, and Belgian, I Was 
informed. I took care to sit next to tui Engli.shman, who could speak the languages 
a little; a very intelligent man. Wc tfMe d'Mfe people made a Very nice 
appearance j the sun shone brightly ; nearly everybody was dressed in light or gay 
colours: and everybody talked and« laughed, and eat and drank, and bowed and 
smiled, and paid compliments, and was very happy for three hours at least. Wc 
itkd soup of an odd yet agreeable fiavour, to begin with; and thon tJonAtm of fried 
potatoes and plates of beetroot w(*re handed round, followed by shoes of hot baked 
and hot boded beef, ca(^h with bis poqpUar sauce; and then cold salt beef, of an 
Indian rad cokrar, but very mild and tender; then stewed French boans, and dishes 
of oaoMower with batter sauce, and iiavoured witlt cinnamon, followed by small 
fliutton cutlets, accompanied with a mincod pickle of red cabbage, neen something 
pr other, anchovy-fish, and capers, all choppy small. This was followed by a dish 
if boUod plums and greongagc.s, and then came fricasseed chicken, ana also a 
doUcato meat of some xind with a sauce of preserved cherri^ followed by a dish of 
cold Inmwo, ox huge sausage, attended with a sauce of cold jelly of bright pink and 
white ooloiirs-~br)^ht colours seemed to be much studied in the dishes, to aa to 
nlMac the eye as well as the palate—and this was followed by raw' henings, and 
Immedlawly afterwards legs and wings of partridges, floating in greine, and an 
egctrehiely tour salad. After tliis, dishes wmw handed round of very bright rad shell- 
fifdti Hke vei^ nuoU.boUed lobstci^, and then wc had iUces of veal and boilad toluon 
wMk •totMie of ^uck yellow b^ter speckled with capers, and also a jac^ and roast 
duck w^ Maa, and finally,, as it socmed, a plum-piulcUng. It was uxtMSen^ fttis 
Getnuoi pudding—ul egga, yet so light!-—aw was followed Ip^loaat mutton 
witka^ri^ sauce. 1 thought we were gomg to have the dinner iglda; 

bowwrdr, this was tho last dish. And nowJ^me sugar-cakes, and jdrabM fhes, 
and btnt-boM, and peaifima (very bad in^too), and cherries, and melon eUt in thin 
sUcna—witoh too thm—and vases of floweia, and oil sorts of sweet niclc-nacitAf and all 
the time the bottles of Sillery Maumoau, and Champa|pte, wd EhrfttUt^tektor 
(and Seltxer water, too!) were*popping, and sparkHng, and flying, aisd ftwming eteir 
the ktolea^and everybody lau^dng chattum^iWay, and the in 
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l&dr uiuforms and beards tbpowiiig dice upon the table for bottles of 6lllUBpa^e i 
and the waiters^ dressed like young gentlemen on « Smwlay at our l)oatdiilg>tieQOols 
At heme, running to and fro» speaking in German and French; and the huid hittatbibg 
gabble of the various voices ahd kuguages of various nations, all going jat the saine 
moment; and everybody seeming to twiderstand everybody in the inulsi of it &ll*~it 
was really the sort of tldng to carry any Knglish country gentleman clr^n ottt of 
his sadiUe into another state of existence. I would have given a flve-potmd hoto to 
have been allowed to sing out“^antm! tuntivi!” at the top of my v<dc«i but I 
knew, from experience, that it woiJd b<! liable to niiseoUMlruction. 

At about a quarto.to throe,everybody liad quite done eating, and nearly all the 
gentlemen wore simadng, and the ladies gradtially retiring, 1 .sallied forth witih iuy 
dgar (I rather dislike smoking, but I did not wish to appear strange), arid strolled 
round the market-jda^to look at the slicgts and the German girls. 1 bdttght a 
velvet travelling cap, ana a cloth one for walking, of a very pretty IJttle fat*shoUldered 
girl with two gold necklaces, who insisted upon sending them, thoupih it was only 
across the way; and slio could bot, or .would not, ns it rutltcr seemed, give me change 
for a sovereign, so that I neVor ])aid, and went away^bolh of us laughing. Sue 
spoke all in German, and 1 all in English, yet w'e iiuin4|||||||d to understatid each other 
quite well. ^ 1 then went to the shop where I harl bouglu the painted pipo-lsowls 
with my friend the clergymau^aml exchanged the “( .'uthcdral of Bonn for one 
with a most lovely German goddess, who hud such eyes, such hair, mid such a pair 
of shouldijrs ! f saw this directly I entered the shop the iirst time, but 1 was afraid 
almost to look at it*with iiiy reverend Mentor at my side. 1 was to pay two or throe 
dollars more, hut the master (j 1' tlu' shop could give me no change, and said any time 
would do. I returned to take cotfee at the Golden Star, and in the evening a 
commissionaire took me to a duntang-room. He told me not to pay anything,—-he 
would arrangt' all that. The dances were entirely waltzing and I'olka, so I. only 
looked on, and went back to supper by ten o’clock,—every shop in the town, except 
the wine and beer houses, having been shut up long bince, and all the good folks in 
bed. They all rise, however, at five or six in the morning. 

The next day the Gorman professor did nu’ the honour of calling upon me. He 
said he brou^t “ much compUifietits from his wife for the tea.” lie wa^ a very 
serious-leolii% man, but spoke iL little English, ami wiis very kind and friendly. 
He offered to iutroduec me to several fimiihes, and to the Oatino Club and its 
. rcading-rooni, and to recommend me any ma.<«tera 1 might want, lonl assist; 
bjHoccttting my “studies.” i thank^ liim in the best nuumcr I coUld. I felt rkfher 
awkward. He proposed to take me to the Casino, wliirh T glsally accepted, and 
west|||here, and he introduced m» as a subscriber fur a luondi. There were tdiikm 
-■>mk tne ground-fioor for billiards and donilnoes, tmd draughts, and cards, tmd a 
iilpper-room, tmd a readiag-roont Ihtt of books and pamphlets and newtpd^l^s, 
^ugh not a single EndisU one; and there were lasgt;,;tal<>ons above for concejtk'b^ 
1 play very badly t^.l^liard.t, still I thought 1 should bout tho proflsmr 
fat IoIha time could so nian have ever iound to learn a garnet To my 

surprise, however, bo pl^ed ia»sa iiiost scientific styledid wonders with ease, 
never missing anjf^iug, nor ehau^g cotmmnatice. Whan t was about to jky for 
i.^j^li^tables, the marker and head Wtateir sgid it was a mere trifle to odbscri^i, AUd 
pay this with my aubscrmtbn at'aby future time. ^ proved ibe 
■ ^ to ratarn aud dino with We at the Goklent^ui, The dinner 

samt» AS tbt. the preidoc^day- Tire professor lofr^ table ratlwr « he 
. had to fftve a ketUrd at,, Haiversity. lu the tdtornooa I iHih a 
iK)ittndimti||re fr>r a aa^vdh Ihq Rhine; and about Auuset we went fo die «ff the 

I had mb romantic pleaArre of a swim ^ ^ 

Rhine." The eommuaionaire Woiild-not let me give money to any of ^ 

. die ll^lish iqroiled people is this rei^ct, ^ V 

;^^^^Thsee or fbur days pw»ea in this happy manner, and then the Oa^au Whom 1 
;.^id miigAg^ as a servant told me he had foimd me very cobifdrhfctde IM^nga in 
j p Il i Wb Iwtgase. Ho carried my luggage there from the hotel, a^r iwing in 
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vain for my bilUereral times, and waiting till I was tirod. At my lodgings 1 liad two 
tolerably large rooms, widi no ca^ts, but the floors pamted like a raessboard* and 
tbcre was very little furniture. The windows looked out npan. the garden where 
vines grew on a trellis, and a fountain played its little spout in tbe oei^e. Every* 
thing was i>articularly neat and clean and comfortable, except:that tiie bed, besides 
having no sort of furniture, was so short that my feet always shot out at the bottom, 
or else I found on waking in the morning that my head had fallmi over the back of 
the piUow at the other end, as I have seen a calf's head hang over 'jhe back of a 
market-cart in Hertfordshire. " 

I bought a dressing-gown hnd slippers, which worp sent home without the bill, and 
1 had forgotten the shop. This, however, was, to all appearand, of no consequence, 
as I could get nobody to take any money from me. I continued to dine at the 
Golden Star, but they always forgot to make out my billA In fact, the hotel was 
constantly so full of visitors that I began to fancy th]K they kept no regular 
aoeounts, or that, perhaps, they let eveiy tenth visitor go free. I was the inore 
induced to think something of, this kind must bw*the case, because it seemed to be 
the same at the large hotel gt. Godesberg, where I djwve one day, accompanied by 
my friend the clergymaiyipmughtcrs ana governess, and wc dined there, and yet 1 
could not pay the bill ; nOTthat they objected to take English sovereigns, but they 
said my paying was not of tlic least consequence I . 1 really began to think all this 
devilish odd. I was not used to it. 

As the German game of billiards forbids nearly all the easy hazards, and makes 
the amusement consist in the accomplishment of difficulties refilling from complex 
calculations, you must absolutely be an excellent player to derive any amusement at 
all from it. On my second visit, however, to the Casino, one evening, I heard a 
sound as of the rumbling of a bjill, followed soon after by a rattling fall; and tliis 
was repeated again and again. 1 went into the garden to soe if it w’as there, and, 
following the sound as well as guided by lights and voices, I arrived at a long gallery 
full of laughter, smoke, good exercise, and good companj’.^ Illtwas a number of 
Germtui gentlemen playing at ninepins. I soon Icarnea to join in this; and, the 
better to understand both the game qnil the fun, I scut the next time I was going 
there for ray old friend (iuy Faux the interpreter, and he always in iuture, went., 
with me, sometiniet sitting in one corner, sometimes standing at my elbow, to the 
great amusement of gentlemen iiinepin-playcrs, who all laughed immoderately 
when they sau-Tliid iiOt mind it, and enjoyed^e joke myself. 

I went one day with a pm'ty of Euglisa tKirists, whom 1 had met at the teUdii 
(ThdiCf on an excursion to Bolondsbogcn, the Drachenfels, and the little island of 
Nonnenwerth. Wo were often in great rapttues, and they made all sorts of <»|puTed 
sketches and glowing dcscrintions and lyrical poems. Next day I walked ow alone 
aWt Ac town, and Aim a miles into the country. I recollect observing several 
things in Ac streets and which I will just mention as they occur to me. 

The grass is mow'cd iu all ‘difficult places by women. Ihaye often seen a woman 
handle a scythe in a masterly and noble manner—^wiA a wide sweep, atea^ and 
regular, and with a precision and strength that would have cut a cow's l€|f off. In 
Ac orchards, and among Ae hillocks and weedy places, women andguis, bare¬ 
legged, and wiA such calves { Ae colour of mahogimy, cut the ^ass wiA smidl reap¬ 
hooks, not unlike our billhooks, seising eiu:h tuft in Ae left hand, as if it were a 
thick l^ad of 1^, and off it goe% in an instant. " When Ae conr has cut Ae 
shocks are pil^ up in a ciremar shape, and have a fldse top or pomted ftiatch, Ae 
shape of MoAer Smptem's hat, as a protecAm in wet weaA^. WheeiUnMCtdm kave 
no logs, but lie fiat upon stdUiachs^ when not in .afdion.^ 
shaped, and Aose in Ae cohntiy have tho wheel hAT covered m wiA bsdkc^wmA^ 
to prevent entanglement in going throuA high graa| and weedy places. These 
thingc Aow that Ae people have .tome^inina.” AE Ae German deai^punen in ' 
Bonn wear Hessian boots. I cannot tlunk?why, as Ae pulpits do not appear mudh ' 
colder Aan oiiraj though perhaps ft may Im to prefect Amr legs from fleas, whidb X 
soon frnuid were abundant m all the churches. The ample Uti^ in e i y of tim brass 
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lever for opening doors and windows is madti better than onr arrangements in those 
respects. German girls have, fw the most part, verv upright figures^ ^eigtaoefhl 
carriage, and good hair, long and i^ck ; and the method of dresaiiu Iss^hak in 
the £bcm of a shell, is quite beautiful. The Prussian peasandiy, as mstinghh^i^ &om 
the tewnspeo]^, are all ugly~-to a girl; men,women, and children, pastiM 
hundreds to market, or hy thousands In the religious processions—all ugly, and not 
one exception. Not a single rosy«&ced, blooming, country lass, but lul with &ce8 
like weather-beaten wood. Pcopm of all ages and sexes commonly wear a la|qge 
gold ring on the forefinger; but the superior class do not consider it as good tai^* 
Many of the litdb gardens of ppor cottages have grape-vines on a trellis,hy way « 
a hedge. Nobody ever steals grapes, however cx;^)osed, nor picks a single bunch, 
uor touches one,—not even the cluidren. Poultry is very bad, small, and lean. I 
never met a pig,—^in fact, I have never seen or heard one; and there seem >0 be 
no fine breeds of horses or dogs; but the dogs bark just like ours,—the accent haa 
no difference. The beds in hotels, as well as private houses, arc all very short, 
though many of the people are>tall enough, which shows that German gentiemen do 
not sleep straight, but with tiicir kndes huddled up, summer and winter. Of the 
fruits and the flow'ers of Bonn, except the garden grapes and the dahlias, there is 
nothing particular to notice; hut they make fireworks in first-rate stylo. I never 
saw such r!>ckets, even at Vau^hall, when Simpson was master of tiie ^emonies 
there. 

The Germans are very kind, good-natured, and extremely hospitable. I had 
many invitations ft-om my companions at the Ninepiu GaUery; but 1 seldom 
accepted them, because of the awkwardness of not knowing the language, among 
ladies in particular ; and it was impossible lo take Guy Faux with me, tliougli he 
was perfectly well-behaved. Nevertheless, 1 dined once or twice witli my friend the 
professor. He often had a dish rcst'iubling our eclebrated “beans and bacon,” 
which really surpassed them. It w-as, perhaps, ham ; they called it shmkin —a word 
(hat was familiar to my ear, because my aunt, often used to piny it upon the harp— 

Of noble race was JSheukin.” 

Prince Albert’s bootmaker, Mr. Wild, of Cologne-street, sent mo homo two pairs 
of admirable articles, and the “ lit” perfect. 1 liad only ordered one pair. When I 
went to pay him he smiled, as though at ray simjdicity, and told me by signs not to 
say a word more—it was nothing. 1 went away w'ith a growing amazement! The 
tador had behaved very much in the same manner. Bonn was a strange ^ct 
a delightful place. Nobody wanted money. 'I'hcre was a little fair about this time 
at the outskirts of the town. The girl of the house where I lodged had been very 
iittentive to me, usually contriving to understand what I wanted, even when I had 
110 interpreter with me, and 1 offered her money to go to the fair, and buy herself a 
“fairing,” and, in order to make my intention quite decisive, I placed it in her hand, 
[loiatiug in the direction of the fair; but she woul^not close her hand, and fiaoUy, 
with an amiablo and grateful smile, replaced tlic mdhey upon the table. B was 
evident that the inilk^um was approachbg, and money was no longer needed in a 
world of love. At night, when I returned home, I found a fairing for me, placed 
upon my tabic. 1 began to feel my head tomiug round a little with all this 1 

I took some English ladies to the fair next day, and, giving money to my servant 
who followed, insisted upon his paying for all I took, as it appeared Umt ttohody 
would receive money from me. On our return (p the hoteWWe I hadfluife 
first, (me of tlmm showed me some verses she had made to the “ Beautifiu 
and herdmother gave me a copy of a long ode he had. composed to fhe htwe ui 
Rhetn-shnsse where Bectimven <waa born, and promised me copies of seven sonuets 
he had written to the reesn irhere Ftince Albert studied philos9|hy when ho itras 
a student of Bonn. 

Thikgame of Ninepms merits far higher notice than 1 hayn drtMidy taken of ib 
;The pins ore about a foot and a half tall, the balls weigh some fouxU^ poiur^ each, 
^ snd tke course of the ball is about seventy feet. Here do some Itehre of “dtoice 
apfrits” the tiite of the phydeat energy of Bonn, meet evmy nig^, iutd paip tvro or 
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i^ec hours of true hOarity. Hiey were all Gorman gentlemen i I never met an 
Englishman there. Now, the game if. one requiring considerable strength and great 
akin. Tt was amosuig and instructive to observe the variety of character in tihe 
players, and how tlioir several pecuU.nitics of character were "^brought dal” as the 
game prooeeded; so that the student of humau nature had an opportunity before 
him equally novel and advantageous fur bis spr^cnlations.* 

I often went for a drive in one of the open barouches Irclonging to the Golden 
Star, taking with me some fricnd.s, German‘or English, with whom I made 
acquaintance, and liaving Guy Faux, on the a.s interpreter in ordinary. I dined 
usually, on these occasions, at the prineipa! hotel at Godesberg. Wheii I offered to 
pay, tne head waiter looked at me witli a smile almost of compassion; so I ceUsed to 
think any more of paying. Hut what on earth was the meaning of all this? 1 
mentioned something of this nmttcr oi),e day to a French count, to M'hotn I sat next 
at dinner at the Gulden Stm-—a man of great information.—who told mfe “ that Otery- 
tbiug was really so cheap in Germany that Uie people hardly cared about being paid; 
the things cost them u mere nothing ; it was qf little'consequence.” I had brought 
Out money enough to remain comfortably for a mofttli ; but at this rate i might 
remain for ycai-s with the sum scarcely diminished! 

t bought a gold chain, and two gold neck-ornaments, iis presents for Hertfordshire 
ladies when I returned home, and mor<f painted pipc-hojvls, and a winter coat lined 
with leopard’s skin, and scvijral Husks of enn de Colof/rie, and figured silks for 
waistcoats, and had them all made up to cscap<‘ the duty. 1 Iw.'gan tt) feel greedy, 
for the first time in my life. I took a fancy to some silver si)urs, and ordered five 
pairs to he sent to my lodgings; and, as T hcanl that tlie genuine (ierman sausage 
would keep any length of time, f had a considerable (quantity (fifteen or .sixteen 
pounds) packed in a fit .state for travelling. Whenever 1 met with any English 
people wliowore agreeable U) me I alway.s asked them to dine with me at the Golden 
Star; and 1 also made acquaintance with two or three Prussian officers-~capital 
fellow.s—arul thrc'W dice with them upon the dinner-table, jast as I had seen them 
do, for bottlu.s of champugno. 1 always lo-st—hut what of that ? 

While T w’as sitting at bi'caklast one morning 1 received a note from my friend 
the English clergyman, informing mo that tliere was an English chapel in the 
University, where divine sorneo w'a.s performed every Simday. He would make 
room for me in his pew nc.xt Sunday. U was now th<> Ist of August. I had been 
three weeks at Hoim. 

It was true, I had never once been to Chapel! While I was meditating upon the 
laconic reproof of my reverend friend, some one knocked at my domr. It was a 
tradesraan, who, wiUx a low how and a snule, presented his bill. My first bill in 
Bonn. He waited a moment, »ind then retirecl. But, before he had closed the 
door, another entered with his bill, and at his heels two more, each with a long hill, 
and a bow, and the same drea^f^C”! smile. Had 1 really had all these things ? How 
things mount up 1 Then came my servant with his account for a thousand stnall 
matters whicli he had paid—honestly paid, no doubt, but X had taken no note of 
fhern. He told me—they nil. told me—-to take no note of things. Guy Faux, too, 
sent in his bill—attendances at ninepins, and on the box of the d—d old barouche 
and tw'o nackers. I snatched up my hat. In the pass^e below I met Gorman 
goldsmiths and tailor^ and Prince Albert’s bootmaker^ and commiisiaoaaires. **A11 
right! xU right!”ttiw I,frantically bustling through them into the stretit. The 
bills had come at Inst! They were,’no doubt, correct enough; but why (JOtiie all at 
once ?—why this avalanche ? What had I done to lose iny credit ? I* had hefitt ifi 
a very' culpable dream; but what had caused this sudden awakening ? 

On reaching the coruer of the ktreet the first person I inet was the grave-fftoed eld 
English gentleman whom I had so tboUshly informed of fiiy never {faying for tty bed 
at Ostend. He must have given out that I was a s^indffer! * 

^ Awoi^ «n Uie pkilasepliicsl tueubratians of moilera toorUtii, *• ti^ak tkewiMivt sMv fie ngsrasd is 
lantqoe.—Eo. \ ' 
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I hwne<l to the Gulden Star, The hpad wmitrir baeded w# poy biU jRl'E 
Sa(dt 8 bill! At tbia iPQntent who should walb in but iho ]^ngUib |^ ' 

toob 140 aaide, aod ^bpd me what was a]l tlua rumour that bad raaohtw him 'm 
being deranged ? " Deranged, Sir!” Yes,” said Im j, 1 have heard of yottr 

Ostend j of your aendiog obaUengcsi to Students here to jfigbt m horaeoacbi. uf 8^ ; 
gealievdutinua in a public breakfast-t’ooea J of having an Interpreter to Kinoinilllt j. 
sending ^reen tea and borsealioes to the library of tbe University; of puicW^UEJ: 
do^n parrs of silver spivrs. and a disgraceful quantity of sausages}” ■ 

“ Oh, my door Sir,” said 1, brtfhtblossly, “ the fact is, the people are mad! Th^ 
are all sending in their bills. The most innocent tilings arp made to apjHSff 
monstrous, and not a soul but sends in his liill!’' 

“ Well,” said he, with surprise," dioy always do once a month. It is the cnstoui 
in Bonn to trust all those, who are rcRpectahlv recommended to the shops, for tha 
space of a month, and then they send in their hills.” 

1 tried to laugh and explain. The anstant ho left mo 1 liurricd to the raUway 
station, , agd took the first train* to Cologne, on<l wrote to my fatlier to sen^fcie 
letter oflte^it for seventy pounds by return of post, as # found Germany bynoIrteaPa 
so cheap IS bhacl expected. 


TflE WI3X)'VV OF THE POND FAR^I. A S'rORY OF 'J'lIE POOR LAWS. 

pv Mn«. wHnK. 



Auot^T half a mile from thb Village of Avclyj in an angle of Oitte of tlmaa; 
gri;ipii.lane8 that intersect #0 charmingly the distnets of lEngland, stgAda a buely 
in^quated cottage'*<-«ne of dic^e lowly abodes to which all the poetry icif'white walwi 
vine hongha exteriorly belong, but within which, tmhs^l^y, seea^ ^od and 
Ipiinture are too often the cheerless accompaniments. The l^mad^Facm, as it ht 
Wlbg^ (axoept for the piece of water by whidbi it stands)) srisev people thm I 
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am muiit detennine, has originally been a t«ro>iroomed tenement; but at some later 
date an attic has been projected through the penthouse roof, ^ring an ecacee^gly 
grotesque appearance to the little dwelling, whose low wtuls, deep eaves, and 
projec^g frame^work are lialf-hidden in a vine, the planting of which no one in the 
neighbourhood remei^bera, and whose knotted and interlaid branches wreath the. 
the old structUTf on every side, and in its summer garniture of leaves and fruitage 
adds not a Uttld to the picturesquencss of its appearance; the one tall chimney 
climbs its way outside, and the tiles of the sharp roof arc va^-coloured with moss 
end lichen, ana patches of the dark green houseleclL 'But when T first remembered the 
place it was not alone its age and quaintness that,attracted you: there was a degree 
of artless ornament about it, the uomistakcable sign of sufHciency and content, that 
made a peep at it worth a mile’s walk ahy day. Tire caged linnet at the open lattice, 
the beehives under the southern gable—^witlx their ceaseless hymn of jubilee six 
months in the year, looked pleasant even to a p^ser-by; and the Uny garden 
crama^d even to disarray with flowers perpetually m blossom, not only in their 
ordinjUp season, but before and after every one else^ was at once the aftry and 
admii^on of many an amateur Mrs. lioudon, whose single tulip-bed vfflld have 
in the whole plot. Hardly had you entered the lane, and \riiile yet tli(‘ 
|l^ of this “ peasant’s nest ’’ was hidden by Ihe old pollards and wyteh elms 
M". Sh^er it, than everj' breath that filtered through the leaves sighed of ** it« 
wnbrulrout;” and the incense of the honeysuckle and syring.%, minionette and 
clove-carnation threw themselves upon you, inundating one’s olfactory senses with a 
gush of wind-extracted odour. The bees, and as many of the flowers as could be 
spared from them, were Hetty Bourne’s perquisites—the peasant woman’s pin- 
money ; licr honey and nosegays took the liomcly form of frocks and pin-befores, 
strong shoes and coarse bonnets, for some half-dozen boys and girls in pr<^re.<!isive 
stages from babyhood to fourteen; bat w'hen the eldest boy, Thomas, had attained 
these years, their father died, leaving his young family utterly dependent on the 
cxi^rtions of their mother. Poor Hetty Bounxe! how readily she turned her willing 
hands to every variety of labour exchangeable in country places for the means of 
life—now knitting comforters and ploughman’s stockings, now manufiicturing straw 
hats, sometimes doing a little business in home-made bread, at others a day’s work at 
a wealthy neighbour’s, and in the season field-work for the farmers; there was 
nothing that she left untried to save her children from the pauper lot that threatened 
them, and keep a home over their heads; and in this toil she was well supported by 
the two eldest of them, who were of an age to understand dieir mother’s difficultiea. 
It had been the ambition of Hetty and her husband to give their eldest boy a trade: 
this hope was now of necessity laid aside; but the lad si^ceeded in obtaining emplOT> 
meat as a farm-servant in the neighbourhood, and thus not only relieved her of the 
expense of Us support, but slightly contributed to the mamtenance of his brotluNW 
and sisters. The next, a girl, took charge of the house and children in her mother’s 
absence; and a third, though very young, could scare crows and help to ^ean very 
effeedvely. But alas! eptm hands are weak barriers agau^ want, and, &ou^ her 
neighbours one and all bore witness to the industry and perseverance the widow 
and her frmily—as she managed to pay her way, and maintained amidst pateh^ and 
poverty that cleanliness of appeai^cc that gives decenfiy to the meanest home and 
coarsest haUliments—few din more than this. The derOTman eulogised her ewn and 
chUdron’s punctualityimd appearance at church; the tadi^ of the ndghboorhood 
held up her management as a model toher compeers; fric parish authorities lauded her 
exertions and independence, tha( had hitherto prevented^ hd; making any applicatioa 
to them; and the committee of the Agricultural Associatbn voted, her a prize for her 
dean cottage, choice carnations, and well-kept garden. But dasi .thou^ pmae is a. 
pldSpht thmg enough, striving poverty requires more solid eBcourageia^e*’H»o]ne 
current edm than even the silver medd Of'an agrarian. 6ociety---^o endde it to‘> 
persevere in well-ddng. Hitherto (for the widow and her, had. str^'^ 

hearpi and ready hands for whatever labour ofiered) they had mdiai^ to supiwn 
theouelyes above absdute want; but it was dose work—a sort of toadx-8]^*gso 
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nftT^ji^tion over the quickeande of ]iece 0 Bity<—but 4|pttfalsem «&^d a hopitfal i{^t 
wried Hettjr BoarM through It jaud wi^ uottring resolution sholMnil^od 
inch by inch against lb perceptible en^oachments. The vintnr of *40 ban attiycKi.: 
the season haa set in with unnsnai rigotur; the mound w» ftoxen to a dej^t 
that £u;bad every o|^tlon of the hnsbandmon; biros fell dead ^nm ^ brinehes t 
masses of ice floated in the current of the Thames^ and clogged its margma; the snow 
covered the face of the ^ontryj mthany pl^es sevmal feet in dep^; and m thetagri- 
cnltnral districts the greatest distresl prevailed; niunbera of jBurm>serfMnts (all diosie;, 
in fact, who were not hired by the year) were thrown Out of employment, and left to 
choose between the alternatives gf starvation at home, or a pauper exist^O m the 
Umon. Amonmt the rest Tom Boume^was disihwgcd from his employnumt, 
and with an a^ing heart returned to add the weight of his necessities to those 
that he knew W'erc already so heavily felt at home; but though poverty was 
there it had not yet chilled the affections or blunted the sympathies of the humble 
household—his welcome was as warm as if he had dropped in on a summer’s holiday; 
and the fm^l meals were shared^with sqch an assumption of ** cnou^^h and to spare,” 
that the recipient was cheated into the belief that it was so. Jfe little knew that a 
secret competitition existed between his mother and the. younger children as to who 
should have the least appetite, or how much of self>deni«d was practised amon^them 
that he mighf not perceive the tax his support was to their scanty means. But, as 
the season deepened, their difliculties increased: not only out-of-door work, but every 
other species of labour seemed at a stand-still; farmers* wives were unanimous hi 
having no more largc*washes till the frost broke up; others, that all extra house-work 
should be let alone till tlie snow was gone; while the widow’s humble neighbours, 
amongst whom she had hitherto found a mart for her simple merchandise, had no 
longer money to purchase even tlie necessaries of life. Meanwhile, in proportion to 
the difliculty of obtaining them, the prices of provisions and fuel increased, till coals 
had reached a figure unapproachable to the poor, and, with barns and bonding- 
houses overflowing with com, the loaf rose as the thermometer descended, tm 
houseless men starved in hcapcd-up granaries, where they had crept to shelter 
themselves from elements less merciless than their follow^-mcn. The farmers held 
hack from opening the pits of imtatocs till scarcely the means of life was left 
to the unfriended labourer. The situation of the widow and her family was 
daily becomfrig more hopeless. Tom had wandered from farm to farm, from 
village to village, in the hope of obtaining chiuicc-work, but in vain; nothing 
offered, and he was therefore obliged unwiUingly to remain a burden on the 
accidental resources of his mother. Possessing hooltli, energy, and a love of 
independence, this was a severe trial to the lad, more especially as, hide it how she 
would, the pover^ of his mother’s cimmistanccs soon mode themselves apparent, 
adding a deeper sting to discontent at his compelled inactivity.» The widow’s rtmt 
* was now some weeks in arrears, and day by day (ave^e as she bad ever been to 
debt) the chandler’s shop became the only medium of supplying the absolute 
wants of her family. Nothing could well be more muerable than their 
condition—pinched with cold, and half-famished with hunger. Yet wliat conM 
the forlorn woman do ? If she applied for parish relief, shd must at once forego 
all that she had so long tcdled and struggled to maintain—the roof under which 
her children had been born and her husband had died; befides the breakifg- 
up of all that decent pride that had strengtheneftt her hands for years, aud Jjiad 
sustained her through oU hmr difliculties. And so they continued to bear, meekly 
and patientiy, privations that, because nncomplained ot, were unsuspei^d^ /; 
sa||^,lnit Bxe young man wsp au^exc^j^on-rhis naturally sanguine and active ipuit '. 
fretted itself under theiu! slili^ipj^gfflictroeis, and a resdfess mo^n^ Of^posfsd itaelf tO: 
the passive endurance of the reat. At length even the bam Ingredienta widch 
poverty ^one can believe available for food, and stpnration renditf ajgl^tive, grew 
ti^dear for the widow’s lessening means. It was at this crisis, that, in i^sMuencC . 

• of flhe nonpapnent of a poor-rate in which she had been assewed, Httfy Bourne" 
hen^ sutumu^d by the paridi officers fof the amount^ and. in d^ult of 
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moftfsy such of the widow’s goo^as had not already been disposed of, to supply the 
preSing necessities of licr faimy, were summarily distrained. ITie sale of her 
rnisernblti furniture failed to produce the amount of the tax; but at the moment 
when, in default of it, the magistrate determined on sending her to prison, a 
benevolent ihdividutil stepped forward and paid the remainder pf the rate. ^ She, 
liowever, was condemned in costs amounting to more than four times the ongmal 
assessment; the only ipprcy sho^Ti being a certain jjrotracted period in whhm to 
pay it. This pwiod passed away, and at the close of it she was, in the ahaenee of 
iriends or money, thrown into gaol. A fow days previous to this climax of her 
wretchedness, the wi<low sat on u low stool beside l^e few embers that were raked 
together on the hearth, chafing mechanically the yellow wasted fingers of her two 
youngest children, who lay with their heads her lap — pale, honger-wom, 
and emaciated. The snow had pencUated through the loosened framework of 
the lattice window, and spread half^ way across the miserable apartment, in 
which neither chairs nor table ajipcared—two or three low stools, an old keg turned 
on one end, and a couple of boxes raised one on the, other, serving the uses of more 
legitimate furniture. The two eider girls were busied repairing pmc old garment, 
and the hoys were also employed—the younger cutting eider stvitches into skewers, 
and Tom making nets such as' gipsies vend for culinary purposes. “ Mother,” said 
tlie latter, laying down hi.s twine and mesh, '* if squiething is not don% with them 
rabbits you will have no pinks in the spring. I have tracked their footprints through 
the snow, and since the pond has been frozen over they have made a run across it, 
from the copse-hedge to Jhc garden, and everything in it will be desfroyed.” 'Ihe 
widow made no reply. She was just then thinking of the terrible liability that hung 
oA'cr her, and "wondering, ns she gazed at the di’stitution around her, if those who in 
the name of justice had helped to make it would really insist on claiming from her, 
who ha<l neither means nor money, the hopeless “twenty-one shillings costs.” 
“ I’erhaps,” continued Tom, speaking louder, and looking hard at her, “ perhaps, 
after all, it’s a lucky thing, tlieir coming; we may make a dinner of some of them on© 
of these days.” “ And be s(?nt to prison for it,” interrupted his mother <juickly. 
“ Oh, it can be easily managed u’ithput that, mother,” said the youth. ** No, no, 
Tom,” she rejoined, earnestly, “ take my advice, this state of tilings cannot Iwt much 
longer; and, even if it does, let ns bear with it, in preference to twking such 
misfortune,—hotter half a buhsistcnce, honestly gained, than plenty at^e expense 
of our good name.” “ Why, how you do run on,” interrupted the young man; “ I 
did but talk of ridding the ganleii of the cioatares that are eating uji everything in 
it, and you take on as if 1 had made up my mind to turn poacher j but don’t fret 
yourself, 1 ran starve as bravely as’^hny oi'you; but when I see the t]^gs at our own 
door, nibbling at tlm herb-border, as if to flavour themselve* beforoTiwd, I know 
hoAv easy it would be^o tako them: no wonder my head runs o» rablat pudding; 
besides, I can’t see whore woydtl he tlic harm of noosing them, nr who I should he 
iujuriug by doing so C' “ ^^'t^y, Sir Hyde, to be sore,” answetod the widow.^ **'Oh, 
mother, how can these wild creatures, burrowing m wd eating ofl* 

every man’s ground, belong to Sir Hyde ? Why, one may ns well say thw the 
sparrows and blackbirds are his.” “ Well, at all events* it ijs the law,” responded 
I he widow, firmly; “ai»d if 1 thought you would brei^it I should nevjw havo 
another happy, moment.” Thiit was the first expression of young man’s 
discontent; bdf it foUovrdd i»y. many more, as cveiy distress., 

weakened tire strength of mind nnd body to sndture. s in the 

iiuivpsal balance td' good and evil became shtdtmi, nnd sh©; was tempted, by 
continued want, to ©omplicently of what,uh4«^, other oimum^tances, *he had 
never permitied the commissidp*f'he famish^ h^ka of h^/dbildrmt, 
thai^ her son’s arguments, ptevn^im over her scxupli:^ Itedth© rahk^ in the 
hedge were snarud. Prom the netting of one wir© TomV hand gkOW 
tlie business, T'liere was excitemlnt, and oteupation,' wjd ihod ip wrilhy npt nteiW' 
money of it ? And so his snares were no longer c<Hmhed te 
the pond, or that of hj|; mother’s garcbn, 
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and wood. You might cee him tnnmtering about, doping here imd there^ il^er 
pretence of picking up the broken branches and bits ot ih^t-s^cks £>r Bxtag, 
ui reality fixing in the rabbit-runs the skilfully-hid gin, till his practices becM&e 
suspected by the farmers and Sir Hyde Park’s gamekeeper, and a rigid watch kept 
upon his movements. Meanwhile the committal of his poverty-stricken mothii^r 
ensued; and this step broke up in the young man’s mind ail remaining sense of his 
obligations to society. Despair prodi]^ced infUficrence, and indif^ronce recklessness; 
and the honest, hard-working peasant gradually became transformed into an idle, 
dissolute poacher. 

Let it not bo supposed, however, that virtuous i>ovcrty has no partisans. The 
news of Hetty Bourne’s misfortune soon became noised about the village, and the 
recollection other praiseworthy e.xertKJiis. her integrity, and Immble worth,occurred 
to every one, makiiig the hardship of her case •more painfully apparent, and within 
twenty-four hours of her incarceratiou slio was, again within the walls of her 
miserable dwelling, and in the arms of her weeping children. But, sluirt ns had 
been her captirity, the iron had eiltcrcd into her soul: that one day’s imprisonment 
bad robbed her ol all the fruits Jf long years of privation and Uul; all those decent 
prejudices which she had struggled to uphold had liccn rudely trainpleil on and 
crushed ; she liaU shunned the pourhouse to be consigned, for no other crime than 
poverty, to the keeping of a giioliA and a felon’s coir; had btirno with the sharp 
pangs of cold and hunger uncomplainingly, rather than cat jiarish bread, or appear 
to beg by revwding it, to bo indebtecY to voluntary charity for her escape mom 
convict’s fare. Boor woman! she never after held up her head, but gradually lost 
health and energy, and, fortunately for her peace, before the conduct of her son ha«l 
involved him in a transportable offence, died. As for Tom, he soon found that one 
night’s fortunate poaching would pay him bettor than a whole week’s work; and 
when, therefore, the summer returnoa, and labourers were required, it soon bocame 
apparent that he was indificrcut about gaining employment, and careless of retaining 
it. Now, whenever a choratAer of tliis description is found in a country village, tlio 
farmers immediately conclude that he can have but one means orsnp]>i)rling himself, 
namely, by poaching, and hUi own wires can scarcely bo more attentively watched 
than he is. Yet for all this Tom Bourne contrived for some time to escajm 
detection. His daily idleuess, his lounging gait, his frc'e expenditure at the mbltc- 
house, the very set of his hat, and his loose shooting-jacket, with its sot^ for 
pockets—all proclaimed his occupation. Yet he kept neither dog nor ferrets—‘W'as 
never seen with a gun; but by dint of ingenuity, aiwi natural adthess in the choice 
of time and place, he netted more partridges, stifled more phe^ants, and snared more 
hares and rabbits than the most experienced craftsman in the neighbourhood. 
How'ever, what watchfulness failed to bring about treachery effected, and the 
information of an accomplice produced a collusive meeting with the gaim;kcc|)erf<, in 
which, as is too often the case, the offender endeavoured tOnsavc himself by violence, 
but, being overpowered by numbers, was summarily convicted and sentenced to 
transportation. What became of the remainder of the widow’s family I know not. 
When in the neighbourhood, a short time since, I pa.sscd by the Pond Farm, but 
found it so changwl from what it used to bo that I co^d not help threading tt^ctiier 
the incidents that had induced the alteration. The old vine still spreads its moss- 
grown walls, and trails upon the roof; but the mosaic of flowers that at this time of^ 
year was wont to cover every portion of the tiny garden, and the bees that used to 
be an emblem of the inmates* industry* and the cheerful birds* notes—all these hayn 
vamrfied, and in less than feye years are almost forgotten. But there h » tti^ 
beyond the mere telling of A *ftiory in tracing events Hp source. Inhere hto 
involved in this htonlde narra^^^ two points of vital imiiortance to the cetnmuhify; 
first, as r^ards the system of hiring farm-servants by the job or season, ar^ htrnl^ 
them off when work become aphree, or, in the 4«lptha of a hwd 'viftter, td 1>®gi ot 
starve, to fire bams from malice, or tom poacbets in soM-deMdhf mid, 
aecwtty, in the foul and ps^Fet-making measure of wringing from 

cramtplel m^y separated from pauperism ihemmlves hy the oi^ti|KiaM^ of tome 




Mosi' pleftnant ia it to behold how all things ai‘e working together for good-~what 
marvellous works are wrought, by the process of co-oijeration, for the purposes of solf- 
interest. When Robert Owen proposed his co-operative plairs for the benefit of the 
working classes, he should‘nave sought to combine them with the profit of the wealthy 
dasses. That done, all would have gone forward with magic smoo^ess to tlfo 
desired end. At the new town of Birkenhead, calcufotion has made the discovery that 
cmnfortable dwellings may be supplied to the working ch^es at a great reductm of 
prioc, and with a profit equal to railway investment. There is sometkuig magical in the 
term, ** paying speculation.” Charity is merely benevolent; paying specolations are 
truly ben^ceuiH-'peoplo beni^t by ^em; and moat true is it, and fortunate as time, 
that in tins world no one can reap true benefit forest by confinzing a benefit: £ax 
if pot a benedSit tliat whinh is well wne ? Robert Owen conforred no benefit, for a& 
tiltat be did waa ill done. IBte wasted eighty thousand poun^, and threw back 
people’s finth in co-operataon. . Whoever destroys faith is an evd-doer; and he who 
destroys foith by foUv is only less evil than those who deiWroy faith intendonaliy: 
for finth is the great.mer of. humanity. ** By foith ye shidl rmaove mountains’' hi« 
sfiying tj^thas again and again been physically provedlnofmr days: for what botfoadt 
bmds to^d^ hosts of swebolders, to put their property ia a c^uandn pmaw^tiiid 
cut and carve the fooe of the earth into roads and as mtiue nisvec 

provided f What bictt&l^luw bridged dzeooeiwwdth steaul What but wantof foith 
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has retarded progress in America? W1»t bat the rtqpeneratbn of &hh. esa hdp her 
onwards to her glorious destiny ? What but want of fiuth is it that prevents ^ 
working dasses (» England from beconung the great power of the State ? And frdth 
can only come by knowledge. Want of faith m but another wmrd for ^ foar, the 
growth of ignorance.” The ignoraneo must be removed# knowledge must be gained# 
ere faith con grow and universal man become alike powerfrd. He who feare# foils 
to act. The miser, fearful and faithless, buries Ms money in the earth. The capitalist# 
with knowledge and faith, puts his capital into circulation—^Icnds it to his fellow-men 
to make a road# a bridge, a railway* a gigantic steam-ship, a new street, public batibs# 
improved dweUings, and occasionally to make war—for even war cannot be made 
without faith. Amd the g^at majonty of the whemes of improvement put forth are 
successful schemes, otherwise progress would stop, and for this reason—whoeverjputs 
forward an iH-considered sdieme of joint stock# and wastes sharriicdders* money, is, to 
the extent of the waste# a mischievous member of society; which waste can only be 
counterl^anced in the case of leaving a*goneral impression of a sew and original 
idea mtrinsicaUy valuable—a seed, as it were, to produce fruit at a fritnre time. 

Joint-stock sociedes ate-the peculiar feature of modem dvilusation# midring 
the growth of foith in clans of men# .and productive of immeasurablo good, not merely 
in physical resets to the world, but in the removtd of personal rivab^ and hatred. A 
company cannot hate a rival comjiany, however strong may be the competition# and 
the more especial^ as Abe same individuals may be members of di£hrent companies 
at the same time. There is, theretbre, a constant tendency to amalgamate tlmir interests; 
to unite themselves in a body; seekingto uphold monopoly as against the public# when 
they invariably make the di^vcry ^t tne public interest and their own ia one and 
indivisible. Nothing has more clearly shown this than the progress of railways. At 
the outset# monopolies, carrying few people at high prices, thereby provoking oppo¬ 
sition and rivalry; then# rcouetion of pnees; then, improvements for the rcducoon 
ofexpen^lnre; then, amaj^i^tion for more efficient working; then, provocation 
of fr^h rivalry, till the disot^ifrafy is made# the lowest fares consistent with profit 
produce die Ingest and most certain, i^vmitii!: in short, that the interests of 4he 
public and of the sharcholdeis exactly ebindde# Compedtion will invariably cease 
when the point is reachod, where a rival company can do no better for the ]nib|ic 
than an esisdng one. And the wisest course for a railway company# oondnoted. on 
sudia system, would be to make all dieirtransacdonsas public aspossible; forwherever 
mystery li preserved the publitf impression will be one of two ddngs—either that 
undue profits are made# or that die company is not prospering. 

We nave been led to these remarks by the examination of a new stm in railway 
progress# about to be achieved by the " Thames Embankment and City Eailway 
Company.'* The embankment of the river# and the collection of the sewei ago for the 
purpose of agriculture, were proposed many years back by Mr. John Mardn# 
the artist; but until now it has not Iteen held a pracdcable "paying specula^n.” 

It is now proposed to combine it with an atmospheric railway, stretching from 
Hnngerford to Biackfriars-btidge# a few feet above the bigh-watec level; then to leave 
the nver, and ascend a viaduct passing dong die middle of a new street; and finally 
cmaomiudeadng widi BladcwaU# thence through Essex to the sea# at the Cnmon 
river# or Blackwaiter. The new street will resemble Moorgate4treet in genend 
atmetnxe# with houses and ritops# with a branch to St. Paul's# and another to the Bank; 
and# by the railway# will bring die Bank widrin five minutes of Westminster Abbar. 

means of the surplus powmr of the stationary enjgpnes used for dm attoi>i{i]fo||l 
tracdon# die sewer water wul be pumped up and earned along dm rttlwey^ by 
pipes# so as to irrigate the land on either side# and ^s prince a lsr]ge viteitti of 
market gardens, of die very highest power of produrilon# m^see<>toiiir>^^ to the 
the value of such an arrangement ean only be appreddjtd Iheie who 

IfoM dudied Liel^ and die B^mt of the Health m Towite Gsaandtrion; 

Ww are of opinion that the true vrine of railways has hitherto bismaaifoanderftood. 
^ISugrltave bem r^pwded as meTriy improved modes of eoumounleadon between 
dht^ j^aees. have not be(W viewed in diri' true light—as the means of 
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distributing our population, and facilitating production as well as transport. In 
settling a new country, towns are first located near navigable rivers, becauae water, 
fuel, means of transport, and rich land arc there to be found in proximity. ' At roads 
increase, towns and villages obtain now locations, where water, fuel, and rich land 
are found. Now that railways exist, we have artificial levels, and the meam of 
conveying fuel on their surface, and manure iiipes, water papes, and gas pipes beneath 
the surface; so that, in fact, we become independent of natural circumstances, and 
may, if we choose, populate the whole line,—for we have water, fuel, artificial light, 
and the means of making hill land, artificially, os rich or richer than natural 
valley land. 

But, though railways have been madu between towns, they have not yet been made 
through towns, 'i'hc locomotive throws about fire, ashes, smoke and steam—and, 
moreover, has a hissing sound. The atmospheric principle of traction has obviated 
these difficulties, and the plan of a viaduct thre^ugh the streets has got rid of the 

a ucstion of impeding street traffic. It will be equivalent to quadrupling the rise of 
le streets, os regards the conveyance of traffic. With stopping places at ©very 
quarter of a mile,"Rn(l proper descents, the omnibuses, drawn by air, will henceforih 
travel above the ground. The markets will have branch lines convoyiig goods above 
them, dropping them where required. Carriage from the watcr-sido andtrom raUways, 
in town carts, will cease. Smithfield will cease to be a market for cattle, and become 
one for proviidons. Every market will have its branch-railway street. Fish, caught 
but an hour and a hall’, will be on the market stalls direct from the vessel. Vege¬ 


tables, meat, and dairy produce will be lifted on to the railway waggons on the spot 
where they are produced, and within an hour be lifted directly off at Covent Garden 
and other markets. Colliers and coal-barges will leave tlie river, and coals will lie 
at the seaside till ordered up by telegraph. Workmen will live out of town, and, 
coming in by the early morning trains, will return to their homes in the eveninj^. 

And all this will be accomplished by an enormous saving of expense, with a 
*' paying speculation ” to the undertakers. We believe that the amount of the 
traffic in towns is far greater than that along the main lines of rail, and that the 
carrying will be in greater proportion. The daily food of two millions of Londoners, at 
two pounds and a half per head, will amount to upwards of 2000 tons ; all which 
has to bo carted from the river, canals, and railways, with two or more loadings and 
nnloading8->-saying nothing of coals, timlier, iron, stone, and general merelmdise. 
And it is well known that loading and unloading,* in many cases, cost more than 
transit, even by horses. We have not done half our work while our railways fail to 
deliver goods directin to the streets where they are required. 

Tf we enter the workshop of an engineer, we find that he usaB% has a railway 
above his ground, for a trMelUng crane, tp lift lieavy weights. Buyers employ the 
same mode on their scaffimls. W'hy should the arrangements of our streets tmoaged 
with traffic be less perfect 1 The first example will be set in a new street; but it will 
rapidly spread into existing streets where the width is sufficient. A little experienct' 
of the advantages—the freedom from noise, from dust, from mud, and constant 
blockages—will soon lead shopkeepers to look upon it as an advantage to have a 
railway such as w't; have descrilWd. It would bnng numerous passengers from all 
parts to ilteir doors without t^uble, and improve their sites. Looking at the wood- 
cut at the head of this paper, it will be seen that the viaduct may be of elegant 
tjmeture, light in appearance, and in no way interferin|( with the street. The 
IVmoval of the heavy traftic would save the parishes a considerable sum in cleansing 
and paving rates, and the gtmeral ckiuiliness of the streets would be much iiieceast«d, 
while the noise w‘ould bo mati^rially lessened. The eligibility of Oxford-street and 
Begent-strevt, as places of retail business, wouhi certainly not be deteriorated« hat 
thft contrary, bv the absence of many of the hack vehiclea, waggons, carta t and 
assuredly a viaduct ha the middle ot the road would be a great inquoriunent on the 
PiaaaoB of the QuadranL 


These railways would be ofoxoeedin^y cheap coutdroetien, takfajg into account 
their enormoua traffic; and we,are aathffied that &ose wito fizOt eanbswk in them will 
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reap as great adi^t^ges as die etudk Bimungham aW'eholders. They must inialliblj 
spread all orer die town, where the streets are of soffident width« and eause the 
opening of many heir ones. 

And thus we go*en from year to year, diminishing the total amount of human 
drudgery, and aecnmidii^g fresh capital for new enterprises. 'W'e havo lpMi data 
whereby to estimate increase of national capital by the advent of i^lwaya 
hitherto, but it must be enormous; yet we are cleai' that it is as nothing eomparod 
with the results that will be obtdned*when the whole of the uses of nulways ^all h« 
rightly apprehended. 


ORPHEUS’ SWT.ETEST SONG. 


V 

if* 



NOWEST thou OrpBcus’ sweetest song i 
Echo did ne'er the notes prolong 
She came from fairest haunt to Iinar, 

And stood witli parted lips to listen near: 

So near, tiuft, all incorporate with the strain. 

Her chamied breath ne’er gave it bark again, 
llie sHvagt* beasts there straying 
Like folded lambs are playing, 

'Mid .stom- hearts that melt, rode eyea that glisten; 
Eaqh stream doth thither turn 
To rest upon her iirn; 

The mountains twin tin- clouds mid glide to liatitn ; 
Wiiile the hush'd stars do let thuuiHelves adown 
To hear a harmony divine ns is their own ! 


- And yet a sweeter song for me 
Won hack his lost Eurydicc! 

Plato ne’er asks why C'-crlmnis 
Hath let him ]m«s —the rage of Tartarus 
Bland airs cool lo\niigly;—with acci-nts mild 
He sings tlie Queen of Hell into n child. 

Again with Enna’s daughters. 

By flowerj'-margin’d waters, 

Her dewy fingers twine the jHTfumed wreath ; 

A voice above tjiem all 
Drth “ IVoserjiina ” call 1 
She feels upon her cheek her moth'^rV breath! 

'Tis Ceres speaks!—Ah, tio—the tears flow down j 
It is but Ixivc she hears, that claiincth Imck its own 1 


Hit sweetest song!—his task is done : • 

Cmrydicc, his own, is won ; 

He hears her foot;—her punts are there. 

He feels tliem busy in lus etnstcijng hmir: * 

Gne lix>k !>—his starry joy streams up on high, 

To wm lost Ijove, ou immortality 1 
And now they dwell for ever 
By the'eternal river . « 

That winds natroabled through Elysian grov<». 
There, linked hand in band. 

Along the enameU'd strand. 

They live agaitt the story of their loves; 

While roand them bless^ ghosts in silence tlnwng. 
And listen yet mitiied to Oiptma’ sweetest knng f 


e.FA 



In order to attain his rank as colonel, my father stayed too lon;^ in India, and 'wo 
brought him home lalmuring under mortal sickness. Having roarned a poor woman, 
his father deprived him of all assistance, and cast him off entirelT; so that the rank, 
with its con8C(|Ucnt income, had been a great object, for tav fatner was not one of 
those who made fortunes in India, liowever, wo hoped much from his native 
climate. On arriving in England we heard that my grandfather had died, and a 
letter was sent to the heir, his eldest son. It was returned, opened, and enclosed in 
a cover, inscribml witiiiu, “ From Mark lloteler,” in my uncle’s own hand. He ^d 
not wish to incur the expense of a reconcilement with a brother who had, at least, an 
equitable claim on a share in the family property. My father was almost a stranger 
in England, and he wrote to an old friend who had settled as a lavf^^er at Lynford, in 
Kent. The answer was from Mr. Jjane’s son, saying that his famer was dead, but 
strongly inviting my father to come down and visit him. My &ther was now so ill 
that all devolved upon my mother and me; and I wrote to young Lane, asking him to 
hire a house for us in his neighbourhood; fur his minmcr was that of a friend, mid 
we thought it well to securj;! some kind of companion for the invalid. 

We soon set out for Lynford, which we found to be a cheerful countiy town. 
Lone’s house was just on the outskirts, hidden by welLtarrcd palings and dustering 
trees, and pointed out by a neat brass plate on the door in the paling A lin^ at 
the bell brp^ht fbr^, first a motherly and decent4ookp|UKjrvant, men Lane him* 
self->Hi^9Kr$^bng x^, fair, stout, beaming with good nlnure, and as famiUar with 
us, espeeiaAy with me and litdc E^en, as u he him bemi our brother. The house 
which be had takdh for us wasmmst to his own ; a very small and conrfextable cottage. 

Lane {nroved a ffiend hidee<L .* He was equally a compankm to my &thur and 
m|||df, and the adviser of all. Not Icmg after we had settled, my fath^ roeoNned a 
without date, but bearing the postmark of Asbdean (near wiuch mjfuuole 
Mark lived), and written iira ^ery clownish hand and mannffir, tel&mjii^ to^ook 
after his own interests, for thht Mr. Boteler was vmy ndying, and&drite at 
thfi mercy of a woman who had been his cook, who had pei!i|piide#,li^ to 
marry W, and that she and her sou were perhek tyrSnts to me i^ml^^^^AIy 
fs^r, in mite of his had health, set out for Aimdean wi^ me $ wettil tthe d l^|ii«ce 
without difficulty, and saw my unde, alone. Ha was. in bed«.,erid!e^y dymg^i he 
condescended to ^’forf^ve ” my ftither; but said fkil all the wmMgot 
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hdr: and supposed, with a sneer, that it was a brotherly recondUatioB titat my 
&th^ came for, not the money. We matle onr visit short; and it was a &tal one to 
us,£>r the fiitigue and chagrin destroyed my hither, even ^fore Mr, MaxkBoteler 
was laid among his ancestors. 

My hither died all the happier at thmking that ho left us near so good a. {HK^eetor 
as Lane. I had grown old enough to incur some blame at not having yet chosen a 
business; hut my hithcr*s health absorbed over}' other anxiety. Kot long after 
that suspense had ceased, Lane settled that, altliough so old, it would be beet for mo 
to be articled to him; and articled I jros accordingly. He undertook every trouble, 
every expense, every responsibifity. 

I had been adth him some time^ when another letter camei in the sime hand as 
the former, addressed to my father; from thf context it seemed to be written by a 
discharged servant, who had grievances of his own ; but its main object was to tell 
my father that his brother Mark had repented, and had left him some money>--had 
revoked his will; but that therp was some foul play, of which Lawyer Harris could 
give an explanation. Through Chance* Mcrewcather, and Bannerman, hm London 
correspondents. Lane mode inquiries, the result of which was, that there were some 
odd proceedings at Applefield, my uncle’s place, just about the time of his death; 
but Mr. Hairis was too respectable a man to bo the object of suspicion. However, 
the effect of ail these matters was, to give us a strong suspicion that there had b^n 
some foul play; the suspicion took complete possession of my^^nd, and I sei^tly 
determined to take some decided step, to confirm or remove it. To s^sfy me, 
kept up inquiries, which served indeed to strengthen his own doubts; and thus it 
was tliat we heard of ] 1 arris’s being without a clerk. 1 dettirminod to apply for tho 
situation, and obtmned not only Lane’s consent, but, by his means, a recommendation 
from several rcsjiectable lawyers in London. 

Before I left Ashdoan, I was agreeably surprised by an event of which, as is often 
the case in such matters, 1 had no anticipation. Lane announced to me, witib a 
timidity mid deference towards myself that were not the least sumrising part of tiio 
business, that he was attached to my sister, whom I still tliought of as a mere child-o 
for she was even now barely sixteen; what is more, he told me that she had no 
dislike to hhn; and finally, l^iat my mother had accepted him for a son-in-law, only 
J craving a little delay on account of Ellen’s youth. But what surprised me most was 
tlie discreet self-possession which little Ellen had shown—^ftrst in keepitm her secret, 
and then in takmg her position as a woman, the aiEanced bride oi a scnsiMc, 
substantial, and rcs^tected man like Lane. Woman’s tact jtimps to these conclu«(»di~ 
in the most astonishing way, without teaching or experience. In departing from 
Lynford I felt that 1 left belund me but one family, comprising all I cared for in the 
world. 1 promised to write’throiigh J^es Edwards, a cockney brother of one of 
Lane’s clerks, John Edwards, whose name I, John Botelor, borrowed for tho 
expedition. 

Once more, encountering no trouble or hindrance, 1 entered the thriving little 
town of A8hdean,and without much difEculty 1 found, in the newer part of the place, 
the new brick house of ** Mr. Harris,” whose umne was on tlie door; while Office,” 
on a small brass plate, direcied.me to the bell above it. All was admirabty dean and 
neat in and about the house, showing that not a sixpence had been withl^d to set 
itfbrffi, not a sixpence wasted. A most respectable middle-aged ^rvant-maid iqpened 
rim doOT, and then ushered me into the office^ which was in fact the front parii^.. 

It was a good siaed-room, but full half of it, next the two window^i was parti|he!ff 
by a h^ partition with a rail at the top, endosing a lar|*e doable dedt^ whyii^ 
dmded^e endosure into two, each compartment irith its separate d(Wr CawVas 
evidentiy the vacant place of the missing derk; m rite other, on a lugh etod, sat Mr, 
Hasrie; he glanced at me, motioned for me to sit down, and omtim^ Ms writitig. 

< iqipearonce put no denial on my sitspkioiiii. He was a genihnna^-lookii^ 
mga, in Mack, witii white hair ttimmed ciose,and, though notexaotiy Iktte, was of 
smidl ptopcwtiom, and exeessivdy neat, both in buSd and eoetttme. liis fuse, pde 
bnfe not unhealthily so, was small snd deUcatc in features, and mild in expression; 

' hstt ^tfain, oomprewed Hps, more compressed %b be wrote, gave it a mechanical 
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firmness: it was what yon would call a wooden face, and was scatcely redeemed 
from that unimpressible character by bein;^ grave to a d<^reo of severity. When 
he came to a pause in his wriiting, he turned round and ashed mo what be could do 
for me; on which 1 introduced raysolf, and he hastily shook hands, with a ^ort, dry 
bow. Having come to an understanding as to what I had been used to do, ana 
arranged for salary and so forth, I asked him when I should eater upon my dudes? 
“ At onco,” he said, “for I have been put to much trouble forwant of a clerk.*’ In five 
minutes my quill was playing n duet with his on the vacant desk ; and so we conti¬ 
nued for some time. In the midst of it the dec^^ut rqaid-servant, whose name I now 
found to be Elizabeth, came in and said that dinner was ready J »iy watch being then 
exactly at one o’clock.* Harris immediately left his desk, with a look of invitation to 
me; and we stopped into the parlour Vehind tlio office, whore dinner was laid out, 
with one chair at the table. Harris motioned mo to take another, and, in removing 
the cover of the dish liefore him, said he hoped there wa.s enough, for he had for¬ 
gotten to order more since 1 had conic. T made n<j doubt of there being enough, 
and took care not to cut more tlmn one-third* of whaUwas on the table j keeping an 
eye to Eiizalmth^s good favour. In a short quarter of an hour we were again at our 
desks, with scarcely a word exchanged; and again we worked on till tea time; then 
till nine o'clock, when Harris said that his clerk, yho lived in the vilhige, usually 
went home, and that I might take a walk if I pleased. I said. 1 should prefer 
worlpng; having determint'd in ray own mind never to flinch while Harris stuck to 
^s*iito(u. He said no more, but the slmdow of a smile on hisdiuie showetl that he 
was not displeased. I found that 1 hutl set myself no easy task in undertaking to 
keep puce with Harris ; who w'iis never from his desk, cxce[King when he went out 
on business—and tluai he always returned in half the time that might have been 
expected; or when clients came in, and then his methodical conversation sent them 
away almost before thi'v knew that they had told him all they had. His manner 
was always the same—^precise, dry, and steadily ra]>i<l. He seemed to chase money 
with his pen along the paper: but, as we grew more ncqnatntcd, his rigidity slightly 
relaxed, and in his attention to my binaller comforts be was kindly: for, as a stranger 
from a distiince, 1 had arrang<*d to live in the hou.se. As to work, he seemixl to frel 
it no evil, and to be unable to conceive that, others should prefer anyUting else to it. 
One day, while we wtire at w'ork, a client came in. I'licre had been a sonnd of 
horses’ feet just before : there vr.is the tread of botita and a jingle of spurs as he came 
along the passage, and lie entered the room with a sw'nggering stamp, blowing wth 
his lips tis he did so. 1 looked up and saw a tall young man, in a green coat and a 
kind of snorting dress, brandisliing a large hunting-whip in his hand. He was well 
built, ;uiu looked strung i but his face was strangely pale iuid bloated, such as I ha<l 
seen in sonic hard livers. 'I'he predominant expression was brutal insolence, which 
was incn'astsd by the trick he h;id of puffing out his under lip, from time to tiaie, 
with a blowing sound, nie in.stant 1 larris caught sight of him, the lawyer stepped 
forward and led him into tht; back jmrlour, and there they talked for a frdi houis— 
the young man's voice loml and unceasing, though his rude utterance prermitedrmy 
disdtiguishing hivS words. Harris seemed to speak in his usual placid and low tone. 
The client was dismissed hv the other door of the parlour, without coming again 
through the office. When Harris re-entered, he looked as pTeOfee as ever j there 
was a trace of strong vexation in his countouant^. Whenever that dimat omao, 
Harris took him into the inner room; and there they talked, always in the same 
manner. I was not long in discovering what 1 suspected, that the young ssan was 
my cousin, Mark lloteler. He always seemed to Im remonstrating with bia lawvcv, 
as though he were angrily, or*even tlureateiiingly, impoiinniaghutttodosQitnatlmg, 
which the other reftts^. I could oecasionnlly catch such ^^imea as, Whore the 
d^Vil is the good of boggling at this.” ” You and I ahonld not nuarrd.** “ Do tine, 
and 1 won't ask for anything more,” and so Imrdk) intermixed with nmit 
dismsting improcationa, which Mark threw Out a» tfab ornaments of Ukr dtsimurae; 
ana, ind^d, without them it would probably have bald etnoa^ f^ hu phrases 
rocurred exactly in the same form over as^ over gppiai, aa thongh m had him 
and fewer wotth. My imssion .ecemed to prcMUMo m 1 iconld pmomye 
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a growing oonfidenee in my master^ mid I sow that I was in the thic^ of the plot. 
One dm a coach stepped at the door; there was a little bustle in tiie passage | a 
young lady entered ute office, atui Horria^never ihmy life did I ffiel so aaj^onded 
as at the unexpected exhibition which I then saw—Hnrris raabod to tkn young 
lady, clasped her in his arms, and hugged her might and maia to his bosom; using 
the most plsylul and sportive terms of endearnK^nt; the which having done some 
moments, he put his arms round her^ and took her into the back ptulour, where they 
remained for a short space, while i hesid boxes brouglit in and set down $ and the 
ccnch drove away. Eventiudly Harris came back t his face had resumed its wontmi 
precision, his p«a worked t^aih like a machine. 

At dinner, there were three dhairs at tire table, at tiic head of which now sat tho 
young lady. Miss Susan Harris—a comely girl, fair, blooming, audla(^>Uk«, all MaudUi 
and good humour. But Harris's face w’os ffie wonder to me, and I could scarcely 
keep my eyes off it. The wooden man.was* now all nods and becks and wieathiid 
smiles, his countenance perpetually in a iluttor of delight, and his lips runnii^ over 
with satisfaction. With all delight, liowcvor, the tjuarter of an hour was not 
exceeded. He kimed tire gir| and wish^ her good'by, as if he were going off on a 
journey; and then again wc were at our desks, driviug the quill as usual, tor Harris 
was a clever lawyer and a busy one. 

Harris’s oim ability w'os fortunate fur me, since it enabled him to appreciate the good 
groundw'ork in the business whim I had derived from I^anc; and that, no less than 
my unflinching diligence, encouraged a rapid extension of his confidents. He now 
began to send me freely to his clients; and I was always eager to do whatever I 
could, cither to show him my assiduity or to give him ctuHi; for wdecd Talmost, pitied 
his self-imposed slavery. Tnts respectability of the man, bis bland kindness, tinii now 
this show of affection for his daughter made it impossible; for mv to help contracting 
a kind of regard for him,—strangely mixed up with the fci-ling that f had when I 
looked upon his wooden face, bent over the paper, and thought how he was the man 
who had helped to ruin my father, and to keep my mother from her rights. 

Another change followed upon Miss Harris’ return. .She was usually in the 
back parlour, for the house w'aa small, and that w;is our only sitting-room. Harris 
seemed as much to dreiul her meeting with M^rk BnU;lcr as mine ; and now, instead 
of taking my cousin into the private room, he idways found some errand for me out 
t>f doors.iss tiie unpleasant client entered. Bach new' visit from him served to revive 
all my suspicions and my disbke to Harris. I observed imotlicr coincidence: whereas 
there wras one client whom Harris kept always altogether to hims(;lf, there was ono 
place which no one else ever went to. In the w-all, near the Htde gate , of the 
entdoBUre about his desk, was a large closet, in which a great number of papers were 
kept: there was another such eloset in, the hack parlour, and round about the offiqe 
wdre the tuoal shelves and tin boxes : to the whole of that domain 1 was gradually 
adndtted, with one exe«ptioa<^n the office closet was a large strong box let into tiie 
vnUat the side ; and that strong box was never visited by any one but my master. 
StMtseCbrng wrongjvaadherc. 

Miss Harris’ arrival made other differences to me. I found her a very agreeable 
compamon in the short intervals of work; and the householdewas much enlivened by 
the .presence of a gay and kindly girl. Nor was she only gay: 1 found her,.-m 
eenvenwtion, well enough for the* daughter of a country lawyer, and still ihore 
endowed with natural sense than with eduention.^ As 1 incretKcd in the master’s 
confidence, so my dinaetioD helped mo in the father’s, end also in the young lady’s; 
and after athne 1 became as one of the family. There was sometiii^, althoti^ I 
could not resiat the temptation of yielding to it, not altogether auatbta^ryfti ffajs 
change; for I began to have oemptmetions, to feel doiU)ts how for my pla;|r}i^ tim 
waa honimahle, or even lnna«to. 1 learned the motive of Henris* i%giiag et weijk, 
mmi perbepa, ef his ktuiyery: he was working for his dauglitor} swd ffhtMn 
ImnilfinMi «t inttoceat--<4nnooeBt, I was sure, ot^ wrong whatever; and yet I 
^%gnd mmeSf plnjdJtg the spy tipon hm fothcr; so apt are w&, in oomlmtin^ view, to 

Bnaan lift oafov.« week, to ve^ some friends, that I felt hdw much 
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flhc was missed in the house. Bnt her absence was nsefoi in one wi^: far we had 
an extraonlinary press of work, and, to enable me to get through fpreat part of it 
without interruption, Harris stationed me in the back parlour, while we took ourmeids 
in the kitchen. There was no longer any occasion, therefor^ to semd me out should 
Mark Botcler come, and my hope that he would do so was not disappointed. The 
very day a^r Susan had gone, 1 heard his sw^gering step and 1<^ roioe in the 
office. Now, I had been there just brfore, and had taken the precaution, with a 'riew 
to the contingency^ of leaving the door ajar, though I banged it sfigbdy as if it were 
quite closed. There, within my hearing, stood the knavish lawyer who had 
defrauded our family ; there stood* the ruffian in whoso favour he had done it; and 
now I should hear, without let or hindrance, the whoTe of that story which Matk told 
over and over again, and of which I was accustomed to War such tantalizing scraps. 
I will not repeat die disgtisting but tedious conversation. It consisted, on Mark’s 
part, entirely of abusive importunity. T gathered that he had two objects. One was 
to obtain possession of that " damnation will,” which he said belonged to him more 
than to Harris; for Harris had had the full price of it. He knew that no other 
lawyer would have had £5000 for the job; only,Harris was too sharp for a 
poor dying fool. However, this demand seemed to be only as a screw to 
extort compliance with another—^that Harris should give up ** John Talbot’s lease.*' 
'Xhe will Harris said little about, as if he were sick^ of the subject; bub to give up 
the loose he flady and obstinately refused. He ask’ed Mark what he could possibly 
want it for. “ Oh, you need not know; Talbot is an insolent bully, and has been 
behaving badly to me.” SdU, Harris said, Talbot was his client,<and he felt as much 
bound to be a faithful lawyer to the tenant as to the landlord. “ Jew/ a foithful 
lawyer!” cried Mark, with a burst of oaths; remember that cursed wilL” “ At all 
events,” answered Harris, ** 1 was not then engaged on the other side.” ” Oh ! 
that's your morals, is it! ” And so the conversation went on. Now, cither Harris 
pretended not to know Mark’s motive, or he was not so sharp in matters of gallantry 
as in law; for although Mr. Botelcr refused to s.a.y why he wanted the lease, about 
which there appeared to be some supposed irregularity injurious to Talbot, he could 
not, in his incontracnl; speech, conceal the reason: he had assailed the virtue of 
Talbot’s daughto. The sturdy yeom&n hadaefended his child against his landlord. 
Mark, as usual, aeparted in a storm of wrath, and as soon as he had gone I went into 
the office, that Harris might not discover how I had managed to leave the door *yar. 

That^omc afternoon came Mr. John Talbot—a portly, robust former. At first he 
was all red ; but after he had exchanged compliments with Harris he looked ready 
to f^nt, and, wiping his forehead, sat silent. “Can 1 do anytlung for you, 
Mr. Talbot ?” asked Harris, reluctant to waste time. “ My lease ?” said A© fanner, 
in a feeble voice. “Your lease I—is there anything amiss?” “No, Mr. Harris, 
not that I am aware of. Have you got it ?” “ Oh, yes. Let Mr. Talbot have the 
lease, Mr. Edwards ; there it is in tnat box, 23, over your head; yes, that one. Give 
the lease to Mr. Talbot.” I did so, and Talbot lo^cd at it much as a housewifo 
looks at fish which she has bought and suspects to be bad. “ Is there any /taw in 
it, Mr. Harris ?” said the farmer, in an awe-stricken tone. “ It might hive been . 
better drawn up, Mr. Talbot; but I think I could defend it.” “ Ahl you was not 
ray lawyer then, more’s the pity. Mr, Boteler said he wouldY|iave it bade fohm 
you.” “ Mr. j^toler,” said Hams, “ did not leave that lease Talbot; 

m this matter I am four htlfyer; ^d it should never leave myWda until it reaefoed 
yours. Would you like fo talw it home ?” “ Oh, not %t all, guile the revMse,” 
answered the farmer: “ it is safer with you than with me* ^ We all know Lsegrra' 
Harris^ but I only came to set my heart at ease. Please put it bade, Sir,^ he added, 
turning to me. I replaced it, ana Talbot went away a strong man again. 

1 profited bv the same trick, of leaving the door ajar, two days aftcowards ; fiar 
Mark came again, and I heard still more. Ho had now a new dranand to make, 
though 1 soon gathered that it was only the revival of an dd idea. It. dmoosyed 4ae 
more than I should have expected. He meniietaed ft as if ft had jtwi necarred to 
him, and as a capital way of settling all disputes hrtweeu him and Hams r he wanted 
the lawyer to give him “ that girl, his datkghter^ for his wife. ** And smufy,” he 
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said, ^Msrk Botcler, of Amlt^eld, vras worth a lawyOT’a dao^tor, any day.’* Han& 
IvMitktiQg, out came the old stmy of the will; it was dUl said and re'tara. and sidd 
again, almost m the aamd words, at least five times wdthin the hour; and I am sore 
that it had been in like manner said in quintuple every time Mark Bmeler called. 
Harris’s share in the conversation consisted of placid rcfusalB either to ^ve the 
dau^ter or the document He had, he said, ahr^dy done enough Itt diat snuincse 
of £b will, and he would do no more; for, if ne were to loto his. ho£^ OVCT 
Mr.3oteler, bs ^ not know what mischief so rash a man might do. As to his 
daughter, he said she was not lus proper^, but his companion; the choice of a 
huB&ad should be her own, and he did not believe she had any likiiif few 
Mr. Boteler: an assertion repeated every time Mark urged his suit, nrkich drew forth 
n voUt^ of oaths, uttered every tipic with sudi singular sameness of expremion that I 
wondered how Mack could remember tbc words. At length he waa got rid of. 

On the following Saturday Susan was to *come home; and I could see that Hands' ' 
was rather perplexed at having to fetch her, as he ought to go to Mr. Hammenley, a 
rich client, whoso scat was about twelve miles from Ashdoan, and who had seat, at 
short notice, to ask Harris to come'ovcr to him that very evoning. Under sudi 
circumstancca, I ventured Jo offier to take his place in the gig, which ho had 
borrowed, to fetch his daughter. He seemed delighted at the offer, and had evidently 
abstaindff jpom asking me only because it, was not exactly within tho province of a 
clerk—an etiquette in which 1 found him very punctiUous. Anything like imstroat 
at sending so very decorous and discreet a young man as I had proved myself to bo, 
seemed never to nave entered his head. Accordingly, I took tho gig, and set out on 
the errand latoin the afternoon, with a feeling of delight which 1 diai, not attempt to 
criticise. Susan was suiprised to see me msteail of her father, but I did not observe 
that she looked displeased. It was late when we returned, but the night was moon¬ 
light and beautifully quiet- The conversation flowed cswily; and when I went to bed 
it was with a feeling that, I had been admitted more intimately than ever into the 
family, and that 1 was even a greater rastnl than 1 supposed in becoming a 

One evening, when we rose from tea, Susan said something to her father, which 
I did not hear, about his never ceasing to work. “ Well, my child,” ho answered, 
“it is tdl for your sake. I am sure I have done many things for your sake 
that I would never do for anybody else’s. You will be all the bettor for it, Susan, 
by-and-by.” Susan declared that he had already enough for them both, and that she 
would touch rather he would begin to take some rest. Harris laughed, and said, 
he suspected that she was not thinking so much of him as of some one else; and 
then, turning to me, he said, “ Perhaps she is right, Edwards. I think it would 
be decidedly Vttcr for you to rest; so I shell leave you a prisoner, as hostage for 
me and he went out of the room. It is curious to see how sensible men, who 
have seen the world, mtke these little'blunders. Harris never dreamed that ho had 
paid too much, even to so discreet a clerk; but when I glanced at Susan, I saw tihat 
she did so. I felt rather awkward, and there was a silence; which I broke by 
sayftig sometiang about my inability to thank her for btnng so considerate; which 
indeed carrying on Harris’s blunder. She suddenly ros*? up from her choir, and 
looked out of window. She did that so abruptly, that a iqidden fear seiaed me that 
I hodmadetbestupidestof all blunders, wad hail presumed a motive and interest 
'wh«di’<K4not ea^. I therefore followed her, and said, “I Impe, Mitt Harrw, that 
, your fotijCT has not led me into giving you offence, by supposing th^by thanking 
yon whereJt was a .ptmumption to suppose thanks due.’ She neither turned Iwa 
head norranswer^ and my fears began to master my discretion very rapi^. I 
hdieve »y voice mtxsi have been idtercd when 1 said, “ I am i^nid, feom Tour«fonce, 
that it is sol” She now tamed qwckly round,—never, I thought, had I guessed 
how lovidy she le^y was,—and me sud, i» I who cn^ht to apologfee fop-dbr 
iwrniTltir II atrangc, but”— She burst into tears, and crossed tim room to WfU it. 
"ivAi'ftS'twr riie stopp^ and I took her hand. lI*My feth«^ 4te added,iuii few 
Vv«o»i€d^ not make any rmstidpe.*?* And ahe went away. S;0 WaI»»% 1 had ^en 
M^rtker trap: having eame merely to recover my own property, t»d to obtain 
idy m^inbmirnTinihlr man, 1 had akeai^ made considenfole yt wyies a hirtealiag 
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my master’s fteu^htcr, I felt very much i^orplexe<l, and very much ashamed; but I 
hwl gone too far now, to go back either way; and 1 went on shutting my eyes to the 
future. 

Towards Harris’s secret I made considerable way. With the increase qf his 
ronfidcncft I was able to see more. As usual, whenever Mark had been vritli him, 
hr went to the* closet which I was never suffci-cd to visit; and, sw he was more 
inditferent to my presence than he used to be, 1 a as able to observe that in that 
closet he used always to open a particular little japaned box, which he placed in a 
comer of the strong box. From seeing it three or tbur times I got to know it by 
sight, and felt no doubt of what it contaiiir«l. Like a man witli an unpleasant secret 
on his mind, Harris went to it instinctively, wdien it bhl been tdkod about b^Mark, 
to sec that it was safe. I now only w.atched fojr an opportunity of being fully 
admitted to the closet, :uid ascertaining that the document was what I assumed it to 
be/before I brought upon the crafty lawyer the full exposure. 

'Hjc ** exposure,” hoM^cvef, was not to happen without some other things inter¬ 
vening. One day, when I returned to the office from a client’s house, 1 heard a 
strange confusion in the back room. Harris Was not in the office, and, from the 
perfect stillness down stairs, 1 supposed Kliaabcth to bavc gone out. In the back 
room I could hear Mark’s voice loud enough to understand what he said, if he had 
not spoken with that coarse blubber-lipped indistinctness, and that ha}f-drunken 
slackness, that made his speech not very cb'iir, c;vcn mIuiti there was no door bctwec'n 
you and him. Mark sccimc.'d to be waUting alwut the room. Su])})o<iing that Hjirris 
was in talk with him, I paid no great attention for a minute or two ; but presc>ntly I 
was astonished by bearing Susan’s voice, followt'd by another burst from her visitor; 
them Susan’s voice again. She sc'emed in trouble. 1 ventured to open the door and 
look in. On scc'ing me she eried, “ Oh! Mr. Edwards, I am so glad yon are ccjme I” 
and she at once moved toAwrds me. I Inid no flifficulty in understanding what had 
paMcd: my respectable cousin IST.'irk h.-id forced himself upfin her witli tlie 
declaration that llarris w'ould not make for him; and, being very awkward and 
Hhamcfaeed, he had spurred his courage to make up I'or those deiicirncii-s by bullying, 
mingling his profession of attachment with oaths and such asseverations, not, to 
mention some abuse of th<‘ young lady for slighting him. !?usan seemed to h.ave, 
been sitting under a kind of fascination .and despair, conscious that she was left alone 
in the houae, and ^uite uncertain what the ruffian might do next. When he saw me, 
the bully seeinod almost glad of a proper objeet for his excited anger. **What 
business have you here, my manhe cried. flet out of the room, or I-will kick 
you out.*’ ’Without answering him, 1 turned to Susan, and asked her if Mr. Botcler 
.was there with her good will? *‘Oh, no, indeed,” she ahsweredj on ^hich I 
requested the young gentleman to stop with me into the office. I should like io 

see myself tidking with a d-d clerk,” hi' said ; and he laid hold of my shoulder#* 

to force me back through the door. J was not alow to seize him. His gra^ wa* 
firm, and he had somewhat the start of me; and 1 felt that it was as much as I could 
do to hold my ground. I could hoar Susan panting with suppreiMfed terror. Of 
course defeat m such a presence would have been torriblo, and I did my b®rt; but I 
could feel every fibre in my frame strained to its utmost; aud yet I yielded, Mark 
gradually forcing me back. Suddenly his gniSp grew tighter, cUnchuig my arras 
like a vice; but at tlie same time he staggered and totterra: I looked at.kkf face— 
it gmv block and purple: I could ^ft'el his fingers gathering up to themselves—his 
breath Was short and convulidvo—and as I forced myself from his jpMsn he fitB 
hravilv back upon the floor. The drunken brute was in a fit. Snsga was arcadfuQy 
.alarms} but we managed to undo his collar, and soon afterwards, Harris mid 
Elizabeth homing in, Susan whs sent off to her own room, while Mr. Monck waa 
summoned. 

The fit passed off; bnt Mark srill seemed in a state of torpor, and, 

Monck’fe concurrence, it was dotermihed that Harris and I should take hiorlMfine in 
a coach, which wc did accordingly j and wo loft him in bed un^r the eaTWof dm 
doctor, llairis and I returned home in the coach, and on the way he made me 
relate how it had all hapfienod. He took my hoind, wad d^k it in a very 
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a|r<K«ioiuae manner, as it* I Iwd realty done sonmthing in the way eif, w „ ^ 
daughter; for I never saw a man more sliookod and horrified than ne W«i it th« 
o| Mark's having spoken to ihuan witliout cheek or adeness; «a|4 Jt ooul^k fif^JT 
guetn hu reasons ftn that. He was vpry much agitated, and, wfiili he shoi^ 
hand again, ho said, '* kly dear Bdwards, never commit a bad action, for I 
you that ik deslrop a man’s hai^phiess. I have done one tiling in myllht.i^nn * 
am very sorry for, and you soc‘ it has pul me in the power of mis tuisembie ynvtadi 
man. I have often thought tlmt I would setile it all, freely and fi*nnkly; but I halte 
never been able to muster the courage to do it in way. And now what to do 14b 
not k^w ; for you see wo are always exposed ti> this kind of attack.” Thorn was 
more in his manner than in his words, in saving this, as if he wea q nemtent at tho 
past, and dismayed at the future. * 1 felt ibr him much. Taking his naud, I assured 
him that, while I was with him, tin; house sliould ucver need a protector; and tbat>i 
whenever he liked to keej> me at litane, I should be very willing to stay as a watoh, 

” You are very good—very good, indeed, Edwards,*’ he answered) “ and I assnro 
you that I foci great relief in thinking how much you arc at houu', on account of 
tliis Mr. Botelcr.” * 

>{o more imssed tlien; but when we got home wo f«»und Elizabeth in great 


trouble, asdier young mistress was very ill. Harris Uaslenejl up to his daughter’s 
room, while 1 remaiued bclow,*in no very comfortable state of mind, rrosently lie 
returned, and said that Susan was bolter, and that he 8U]>po»cd it was nothing but 
alarm; but he had fi’r Mr. Mouck, to como as soon as lie should ruturn. Her 
illness, indeed, was morel}- transient, hut I did not see lo r any more that night; and , 
1 went to bed to ponder in the usual wav on the inconsisteucies of my position, bein^ 
now the jdedged protector of tli(‘ viJlain Harris, and almost the ackuowlcclgcd 
guarcliuu of his daughter. 

AV'hen I saw Susan next morning, and shook hands, 1 could fi;cl my hand pressed 
with a fervor Avhidi she did not think of couoeuliiig, and there was a grave 
expression of what I cannot cull anything but afll-etion in her face whit-.h went to my 
heart. Still I was sufficiently master of myself to keep my cnt4,'rjirisc in view, though 
1 had already determined very much to moslify the exposure ” with wluimXhad 
meant to visit Harris for his vnllaiuy. 

The jte!|ig-looke<l for day at length came. W'e AV4»rc at tea in the back room, when 
Harrui*:'inissed a paj)er that he expected to find in his pocket. , It was one of groat 
importauce, and he uus ratlicr .'ilamied. Tic huit been walking a gri'at deal during 
the day, and was very tired ; and, without uskibg him, 1 went to moirch about tlie 
office in all places wh<TC the paper was likely to be; but I could not find it. At last 
Eusan suggested that ho luight have, put it awo}; and forgotten it. lie did not 
think so, “ but perhaps 1 might as well look,” he said ; and he added, if it is any' 
■where, it is in Ac strong box,” holding oiit tin; key. My haud trembled os I took 
ih I w'ent into tlic office, contriving mlf to close the door as T did so. I openod 
the closet, then the strong box; and there, in a corner of it, lay the little jauatmetl 
box which enclosed my right—tlie right of my mother—the right for want ot wliich 
my ffither lutd died. 1 looked at it fur a moment, us it lay mrfectly Still, regarding 
it almost as a conscious creature—it seemed to moim so much. AI togetlior forgetting 
the lost paper, I seized the box—opened it. There was one parchment w^iu-— 
itwfis my ancle’s will, disinheriting lus sou) or rathcydGchirin^him to W Ulegititnatid, 
with some further dedairatiou of lus ingnttitude, and leaving iffi his |>ropert^, 
at well as the eshdes, to jmy fatlier—therefore, to me. I saw it all at a ig^ce; 
hut still I gai«d upon the paper. The moment flesw. There was a det^AeUeuci; 
in the office, and in the ot^er room. Har^ ctdUA out in a tone 

that stouck strangely on tho ear, '’'Have you found it, Edw-ardsr* I could 
not afiswer. Ti^ question was repeatod, and then followed, .Oto you 

V* Btfil I was siiimt, ahsorbod in hmking id the j^chtneut, and iuNtildered 
Imw to aid. Haitb movcd«.-he hastily cntoccd the pffi^~-*look:e4 tfito the closet— 
St ihe.oj^ bf»i—at the pmtutoent in my hand; und iliea, hp hcgan» to a stem voice, 

** What ii this you arc doi^ ? By what right have yojq[da«4 — ** Mr. Harris,** 
tiittsvtoedt, "|w01 deoepto ffto no Ipitoerr-*'’* my mm 1» Bot^r.** He 
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looked like one struck by lightning:—staggering to a chair, he threw himself on to 
it, and leaning his arms upon the back, he buried his face in them; and so he sat, 
trembling fearfully. Ruin and disgrace had come upon the respectable lawyer in 
the midst of his good fame and prosperity. I myself was shocked at the desolation I 
had hurled upon him. I was more shociced when Susan, alarmed at what she beard, 
came to the door of the parlour, and looked at hdr father and me in terrified amaze¬ 
ment. She went up to him and laid her hand upqn his shoulder, and a|;ain her face 
was turned to me, as though she were afraid of me, and would defend hrm. 1 cotdd 
not Stand that look. I already felt more than ashamed of myself. Susan,*' I said, 
using that name for the first time, “ do not look at so—I cannot bear it. This has 
gone too far and I did not know what I was about when I began it Mr. Harris,** 

I continued, gaining a steadier voice, “ you liave nothing to feai- from me; you now 
know that I understood better than you bought, what you said to me, the other night, 
in the coach. I did mean to expose the one baa action oi which you spoke; but 1 am not 
at aU sure that 1 have not committed bad actions myself in the attempt. At all events 
you slu^ suffer nothing at my liands. You have been very kind to me, and 1 would 
sooner go on for ever as I have done, tlian profit by your downfal. One bad witness 
against you, at all events, shall be put out of the way.’* And so, scarcely tlunking what 
I did, I put the parchment which 1 held on the fire, and I stood watching aif it was de¬ 
stroyed, in riiat kind of stupor which seizes us after moments of sharp emotion, when 
the future is all doubt. ^ 

1 felt my htmd taken, imd pressed to a pair of w'orm trembling lips: I looked 
round,—^it was Susan kncoliiig. “ Susan !’* I exclaimed in astonished deprecation; 
and I raised her in my arms. She buried her face in my neck, nestling close to me, 
with littlo short sobs. Presently 1 could feel by her weight that she had fainted, and 
1 called put to her still motionless fatlier—“ Mr. Harris ! our Susan is ill I” He was 
up in ah instant, and then I saw that Ids face was wlutc and his eyes were red, and 
his whole countenance showed that he had gone through a paroxysm of grief. How- 
tiiNw, ‘#^out saying any more then, V'e placed Susan on the sofa in die back parlour, 
and summoned Elizabedi to take charge of her. 

As soon as I knew that she had recovered, anxious for a little relief, 1 walked out 
and took a turn beyond the bounds of the viUage. I was coming home, w'hcn I heard, 
very little noting it, the sound of a horse in violent motion belund me, with a 
shouting. Conway, the butcher, who had a persontd as well as a profc'.ssional regard 
fi>r all in Harris’s household, culled out to me, with some concern, “ You had better 
get out of the way. Sir.” L looked round, and saw Mark on horseback, galloping 
towards me. He seemed liem at once upon striking me with the butt end of the large 
whip that lie usually brafklished, and upon riding me down; at the same time shouting 
forth horrible imprecati^s and terns of abuse. For an instant I stood still in riiccr 
amazement; but 1 was about to sUtp aside, when his aspect changed—bofh his arms 
w^ere fiourished violently in the air—^then, os they dropped, he fml forwards upon his 
horse’s neck, and so tumbled heavily from Ids saddle to the ground. Conway and 
many others immediately ran up to help liiin, and in a few seconds lie was lying on a 
sofa in Mr. Monck’s surgeyy. He seemed to he dead or dying. X sent a messenger tp. 
fetch Harris, as the most proper permn 1 could think of, to look after his wentV v 
mortal afiSurs. The lawypr came without delay—looki^ in aome alarm. I took 
his hand, eagerly, in both mine, and, shakmg it cordially, to te-assure him, 1 said, 

** My dear friend, I have no time to*' Say anything now, except that 1 am afraid the. 
nuserable Mark is dying; and I would not leave hixa to expire among uttw 
strangers.** Returning my grasp, Harris went towards the group around the (fead 
man—^for such Mr. Monck now pronounced him to be—while I went, ai die fether*s 
request, to re-assure Susan; lest, hearing of the hasty summons, she should suspect 
some mischance. I saw, her maimer, that she had not even known e# her 
father’s having been tent for; but that she was thinking only of %h8t had pissed 
, before 1 went out. I was not long in explaining to her all that perplexed best—in 
pre-aasuring her en the sabject ^ my respect and r^[scrd for her ftther, and in 
l^ectmg her looks to the , 

13ie death of Mark removed aU difficuhY 
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** ftcposore ** of Hams' share in the matter—and I was now only anxious to huA it 
up—I succeeded Mark as heir to the estate, of winch Susan m duo^ time, 

the mistress ; Lane and £llen, the visitors; while my mother, henceforward, divided 
her time between Lyuford and Applefield. She would have forgiven anybody, at 
all times, but Susan soon made her love Harris like a relation; and as for him, his neart 
seemed to expand, and take us all in: for his every thought became devoted to doi^ 
all he could to please and serve us ^l-^-especially my mother, whom he treated wiw 
the most affectionate respect. " 


REVIEW OF BOOKS. 

A Story Book of Country Scbkks, writtdn for Young Ohildi'cn. By Mrs. 

Harriet Myrtle. With Illustrations by John Ahbolon, Esti. 

A S'roRY Book of the Seasons;—Sphino. Written for Young Children. By 
&frs. Harriet Myrtle. With Illustrations by John AksoIjON, Esq. Cundalf, 
Old Bond-street. * 


M 



hose two delightful little volumes xishor in a new name 
to the IJifuraery Library: one tliat it will gladden the hearts 
of young readers ami infant lisbrners to hear, wher<*ver 
these pretty “ Story-books ” find their way. It is a plea*' 
sure to make known tlio merits df a writer for children, 
such as Harriet Myrtle ; who has that rare, but essential, 
quality of being able to see and feel as a child, and is thus 
able to describi* KCenes and express emotions in such a 
manner timt th6 infant iiiiud may understand and sympa- 
thize. 

She has besides ati artist-likx* power of vividly painting 
scenes and objects ; so that her descriptions ore presented 
to the mind with Unit distinctness of form and colour which 
real tilings have when seen by the eye. She enters into 
■^ |itlic mind of infaucyj and the ideas suggested by her 
narratives arc of that simple, natural, and elementary 
character proper to this early stage of development. 

The ''Country Eicenes” are more particularly fitted to amuse and interest a 
child bred in town; as the stories arc of a little girl who goes with her parents to live 
in tlie country, and meets with rural scenes for the first time In her life ; y<d they 
would be scarcely less interesting to a yotcag reader accustomed to a country life, 
because of the dramatic effect w'ith which the London child's delight at this new sort 
of exbtence is described. 'Hie little rustic would find new pleasure in familiar objects 
and every-day incidents. JJttle Mary’s joiurncy in the coach, and her itfrival at the 
pretty cottage, where site meets her mamma, are described in such a simple and 
natoral, yet picturesque, manner that even the ^ult reader feels Uie charm of iJie 
Bpifation, and appreciates the touches of colouring that mve* freshness and repose to 
dlie scene. Goodman. Dove, the old carpenter of the village, with his grave, quiet 
humour, and deliberate way of producing lus rule and puttii^ on his spectacles, is 
quite a character. I^c arrival and domcstioatm|^ of the dog, &e poultry, pigeons, 
gmst, cow, and bees, each in succession, together with the cpi^es of the geese and 
donkey on the common, and the Italian boy with his puppets, furnish entertainment, 
to|^ther with a due pre^rtion of information; and Moryn ^dnesH for the orentnres 
inculcates a lesson of kindness to animab, by ifesoctsting them with pl(msaatt 
rocoilectioiis. 

** Ithe Story Book of die Seasons " is a more exciting Hnd of reading; deahfig 
with adventnre, thor^h still of a simple and probable characterLjntl - 

M nmd. The stoity id' the " Fct Inmb,^ whidi is found ditdh 

ft who carries it home, is nicely told; the little feBovrs wp|Uion of cold 
diverted by natural objects and by feelings of sympathy for snlhring/ and chained to 
gatt i wwift e pleasore when the pet lamb is taken gome, are charming ly depicted, with a 
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griiceful blending of fancy and feeling : the cliildreix mimicking the jjambols of the 
lamb, and the waving of the snow-freckled furao^busheH in tlic moohlightj is a pretty 
conclusion. The fairy tale of “ Bertha and the Bird ” is a good imitation of the old 
style of fiction, without its objectionable })oiiit!*; it has that mixture of human interest 
and rciality with romance and mystery which constitutes the peculiar charm of these 
fictions; reminding one of the pretty figures and scenes rising out of flowers in 
arabcscjuc borders. , 


fXAT.Y, AvSTRIA, AM) Till' Toi'K: A liKTTKU TO .TaMRS (iRAlIAM, BaRT., bv 

.loBKi'ii ISl A/ziNi. rondoii, I’rintcd by IF. Albanesi, S, Qm'cri'-trccf ,Goldcn-8q«art-. 
A succinct and elc.'ir exposure of the present staB) of Italy under if.", several govern¬ 
ments, writtm with idl tlu; impassioned fervour of tin- < xile for libert) ; but yet 
logical, well arguerl, and depc'uding for accuracy of stati-inent upon autliorituis not 
fn be controverted. A clear exposure of tlie present stafi-of Italy ; .and at tlu* suno 
time 11 distinct avowal of the faith ami intentions (d'“ Young Italy,” for tlic truth i*l 
which the known character of the writer may be sufficient voucIut. 

" 'Hie Italian tiuestion i.s ver\ little uiulerst(K»(l in England. JVople know in general tenn - 
tliat the country is sull'ering, but few are Hwan* to wliiit a height that ’•ufloring ha.s urri\«‘d. 
They know that some elforts are making to change sts tnamier <if CloMTii^ient. hut the\ 
believe it is hy a mere handful of eotispirators, destitute <»f influence, and iml posM-s'^ing tlie 
sympathies ttf the nuisses, without anything, in short, evi'ept the hlind and ■langi.r'ni- promjt- 
ings of their own hearts.’’— * 


•• It is not true tiuit the Italian provinei s under the .\ustrian rule are well governed :—it is 
not true that the Imhits and local li'iiileia’ies of those jirovmces arc eousulted mid provided 
for hy a speciid adniinistratiou ; —it i- not true that eentral, pro\inci:il, iimiiieipal a«si-uihlit 
free to speak, iiushaekled. .suri* of heiug lisfonerl to, form, a* has heeii asserted, a sjmeies of 
representative Constitution, for Lombardy :— it is not true that, owing to the cure of a (utteriud 
govenumnit, the material eoiuforts are so gre.it as to eaiise it to he forgotten (nut hy Italians, 
that is out of the ijuestioo. thank Cod, Imt forgotten by you English), that our government i- 
a fon’igiv)‘oke. whieh deprives us of what is most jireeioiis to a man in this world—ludepeud- 
euec, Spontoneity, Ijilierty." 

'J'lic following is a sample of the cafechi->m for children in tlu* jiublic schools of 
T lOtubiU'dv;— 

■r 

" Question ; How ought suhjeet.s to conduct them.selves towards their Soverrigti? 

“Answer; !Suhje.ct« ought to hehuve tow aids tlu-ir Siivereign like ftuthful tOwnrds 

their master. 

“ Question ; Why ought they behuvv* like slaves.* 

" .Answer ; lleeau-e the Sovereign is their master, and his power extends over their property 
us over theii* persons.” 

1’liis for cliildreii, ami for the uu'u u lio rt'fusc to be made slavish even by BUch 
educutiou, Spielberg dungeons, the Carcere Duro, and poison (atrojios btdkdonna) 
infused into their food. “ iu order to wrest from them revelations, by xveakeiiing their 
nervou.s system,” This is the “ mild paternal govi'riimeut.” 


“ Eduention. intellcetiutl development, ndniinistrution. ju.«tice, finances, all are corrupted, 
shackled, ill-orgimisoit, in the Austrian regime which governs the Looihiirdy-Veiwtian Pro¬ 
vinces ; and the little progress that !■» made there, is made, not through it, but in spite of 
it -by the strength iwoerent iu us. l)ji,the struggle that overhears us.” 

The gre,at object of all endeavours now is the unity of regenerated Italy. 

“ Tlie National party in Italy comprehends the immense majority of my fellow-citkcns; that 
if has l.<H’n, ami wrould he now more than ever, master at home, were it not for the uamediatc 
tirnu'd intervention of a Foreign Power.”— 


“ You may preach aa«lnHch .}*ou like to those individuals on whom yon have fixed the 
ftppt'llntion of chiefs, bttl you will put no stop to Italian ogitatiem. Never—not evorfwith the 
convurrenee e^iu|||» ehiefe, if you could obtain it—will you succeed in re-establishing in Italy, 
what you are to call pence, bo Ipng as things remain as they are.” 


BA(.»SK Aso euwoK, rsisTKits, csAKS-cocss, vun-sfasm. 
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II, poor ^^’al^lrk•lv !'• siiid Frodorica, ono Sunday, as 
ami licr moflit-r sat <‘haltinif togollicr on llu-ir n-turn 
from churrli. 'I'hf room was well warmod, atid they sat 
at the window looking down on the deserted streets 
throufrh which the rain ran in streams. “ 1 wish Jie may 
not now 1)0 on the* road. Fp to this time it has been 
the most lovely vv'eath<*r for travellinj'; and now, just as 
he sets out, the bad weafh<*r umst come.” 

**■ A soldier must bear whatever comes,” saiil .Mad.un 
Uantes; " and if you choose to be a soldier’a w'ite, 
you must accustom vmirstdf in ^ood lime to the thought, 
that your hiisbaml helonga raont to the King than to 
you, to honour more than tf) love, to the camj) more Limn 
to the house; and that, when mgst men are meu;u:ed 
with but one death, a hundred lie in wait fur the sol¬ 
dier. For these reasons 1 never would have been a 
soldier’s wife.” • 

” But look out, mamma, see liow angry it looks ! ^Row black the sky is ! and only 
see, great hailstones mixed with the rain 1” 

Madam Bantes smiled; for an idea crossed ht^r, which at first siic was doubtful 
whether she should impart or not. At length she sai^s “ bVederica, df» you know 
tiiat this is the first Sunday in Advent—the day on which the Dead fluest’s rule is 
said to connnence? The wild prince annouucc*(i himself always, it seems, by a 
storm.” ^ 

“ I will engage, mamma, this fall of rain has caused many a heartache amongst 
the people of llcrbcsheim, who are, probably already, in the middle of the dear 
noonday, bolting their doors that the long pale face may not gain admittance.” 






TflK DEAD Gl'EST. 


AI tfiis momcTit in canic Herr Banlcs iiastily, with a loml and somewhat strange 
liiiigh. It, -was strange, for one could not guess whether it were voluntary or 
invohnitary. 

“ Kidieulous shift’ and the like!” cried Herr liantes. “Mamma, go to the 
kilflien, and firing the maids to older, or they will pitch the roast meal into the 
soup, and spill the soup among the vegetables, and pop tlic vegetables into the 
cream.” 

“ Why, what’s tlic matter ?” ashed Madam Jhintes, in amazement. 

“ Do you not know? 'J’he whole town says that the Dead Hurst is arrived. 
'J'wo manid’acturers come rushing iiilo my countii|g-room, breathh'ss and drijiping 
wi-t, and begin to tell what they have already heard from ten different f|narters, 
1 would not listen to a word of the mad nonsensp. I pass by tlie kitchen door, hear 
an uproar amongst the maid.s within, ]»op in my head to .sec what it's all about; tin.' 
stupid things screed) out loud at the sight of my black wig, and run away like fools; 
tiu'y thought 1 was (he Dead (iiiest. * Are you all idiots ?’ I cried. * Good gracious!' 
( lied Kate, ‘ I will not deny it. Ilerr liantps, I am, horribly frightemed, my knees 
are trembling. 1 never used to he a bit ashamc'd of Isecping^onijiany with Max the 
diimnev-sweeper, or of having promiscal to marry him ; luit now 1 would gi\e all 
the world I had never laid my eyes on Max.L So cries Kate ; and in her ed’orts to 
dry her eyes, down she lets the pan with all the eggs fall out of her h imh. Susan 
sits by the fire crjiug behind her ajiron. I’oor innocent old Ni'lly, that’s ]>:ust fifly, 
e\en she seems all astray, and actually cuts her linger with the kitchen knife as she 
is ill the act of wiping it.” 

“ Did 1 not tell you, mamma ?” cried fVederica, laughing heartily. 

“ Do go and ri'store order ill the Ivitdnm, mamma,” continued Herr liantes, '• ur 
('Ise the first devilment of the Dead Guest in Herbesheim will be that we shall all 
starve this hh'ssi'd Sunday.’’ 

I'’i<'d(;jiea skipjiod off laughing to the kitchen, .'uul crying out, “ No, no, he shall 
not play us ipiite so wicked a trick as that!” 

“ 1 leie an; llie fruits,” said Herr llautes, “the bitter fruits of suiierstition, and 
tin' commoii sense of (be people. Nothing but the coinmon sense of the people, 
from to]) to bottom, from the groom to the minister! I .ct schoolboys and prii'sts, 
niidwives and jnofessors, jirivy cuimcillors and juivy courtiers, abuse me now about 
eulighli'nment. 'I'lu y say it brings insubordination, irroligion, revolution, and want 
to scribble peojilo back to their foi iin'r stupidity; and, those asses of fashionable 
verso-makers bray forth tlieir songs of saints and miracles ; and the asses of book¬ 
makers ('tnploy their time w'rlting fairy tales, and, trying to make the Heathens and 
'I'urks, ('atholics, to set uj) the Pope as a god for the King to worship, they turn the 
slate into a forge for his use. Pack of rascals! tliey will hardly give one fartliiug for 
the iinjn'ovemeut of the sehooks, but squander millions upon soldiers and upon luxury; 
and, if they do not tie up the necks of reasonable people, at least thev stop their 
numihs: but whoever will eiy up nonsense, servility, and slaughter, is loaded with 
orders, titles, and gold lace ; and now wc rt'ap the benefit. Superstition above and 
below—first of Advent—w iiitry weather. See the fools creeping into corners, bless¬ 
ing themselves, and crossing themselves, and fancying that the Dead Guest is the 
cause of all this .Sunday's rain, and the like!” 

Madam liantes/jmilod softly, and said, “Papa, not so hasty, not so angry; the 
alfair is not worth it.” 

" Not worth it\'’hy, y<‘u yourself have got old worm-eaten notions, mamma. 
Do not defend suiier.-tilion. do not di'fond any nonsense. When I die I will leave 
behind me a legacy of ten tlnmsand florins for the jiurpose of paying a teacher at the 
M-hool who shall teach sound sense. Whoever tolerates such mad fancies about 
gluvts, devils, apparitions, and Dead Guests, must be prepared to see the whole 
vvMild become a madhouse, each land a prison, vv'her<'in one half of people 
beeotiie boudservauis, the other half keep them in order w ith muskets and cannons.” 

Hut. jMp.i, wheie are you wandering to ?” 

“ t'uisivl be supers,tition ’ Hut I see how it is—they w ill have it so ; the English 
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are right in. one thing, the more igimrant llie j>eople tlie moit- t.isilv are ihey 
oppressed. Things will never he bi'tlej- lill Ala.>t«'r lionaparte comes hack again 
with an iron rod, and sets up a si-liool lor liu- fools.” 

Whilst IJerr Bantc.s stormed on in downright eiuue.->t, walking hastily up and 
down the room, and from lime to time making a dead stop in tin- miii.'«t, of his 
perambulations, the bookkeeper st(’pped solily in. 

It is true, though, 11 err llantes,” 

“ W'hat is true ?” • 

He is really arrived ; he is lodging at the Black Ch oss.” 

Who i.s lodging at the Black (h-03s/“ 

“ 'I’he Dead Gue.st.” 

“ Folly! Must you, a rational nvxn, go and believe everything that tin- old wumeu 
choose to tell you / ” ^ * 

“ But my eyes are not old women. I went out of curiosity to the Black (hiis.s. 
The justices’ clerk was, as 1 may say, my companion ; we were taking a little glass, 
as I may sa\', for an excuse. There he sat.” 

WT'iatr 

‘‘ I knew him on (he s])ot. The host seemed to know him al -o ; for us we went 
out of the door he turned to the clerk, opened his eyes, aj»<l dr«-w nj) his eyehreuvs 
and mouth a^much :is to bay, ‘ who sits thert: brings no good luck.’ ” 

“ Monseiisical stulf!” 

“ 'I’lie collector of taxes, who had already recognised him at the door, .‘a-I idl' 
instantly to th<‘ li«;utenant of jadiee; tin* collector told us so himself as we were 
coming out of the Black Cross.” 

“ I'hc collector is a superstitious fool, and he ought to be heartilv a^hame(l of him- 
self.”^ 

“ Very well ; hut with your leave, if he i.s n{»t the Dead Guest, he is his twin 
brother. A pale face, drt‘.s.sed in black fntm head to fiot; a fignro fnir, livi* ells 
long; a treldo gold chain round his neck allnched to his wateh ; sparkling diainoiid 
rings on his fingers ; splendid equipage, ostra ])osl.” 

Herr Banles looked long at the book-keeper with a fixed look in which ania/e,- 
ment and incretlulity seemed to struggle j at It'uglh he laughed louilly ainl iin 
moderately, and said, “ Is the Devil making game of ns, (hat thi.s fellow should j>a>''' 
through exactly on the first Sunday in Advent /” 

“ And just as the ehurch was over,” said the hook-kee|>ei', " ex.ictlj as the p«‘nple 
w'cre running through the strecta, and the wind and ritin, aa ojje ma>' .‘•ay, raging 
frightfully.” 

“ What is the stranger’s name f” a.sked Herr Bantes. 

“ f know not,” an.swcre<l the hook-ke-epdr ; “ Ite will in tlie end t.akr what name h-- 
pleases ; he is one time (.iount de (iraves, another (kmnt of Aliejtkreu/. It apj)eaiK 
to me, as one may say, remarkahlc, tiiut he should take up iiis uhode at the i!la< k 
Gross ; the name appears to have attracted him.” 

Herr Bante.s remained for some time silent, earnest, and tlionglitful, finally diew 
Ids hand quickly across his forehead, and said, ” It is nrUhing hut accident.—an 
extraordinary freak of chance; do not keep thinking of tht'Dcad (inest ainl the 
like fudge! but it is a strange coincidence,—a curious hit! just on the first 
Sunday in Advent, in tlie worst po.ssible weather—tall. Mack, pale, tlie rings, the 
cquipiigc.. 1 would not believe a word of it, my dci|i hook-kccjt< r* if you w «-io not a 
a rational man ; no offence, however. You heard the .••tt>rv of the Dead C/ucst; saw 
a stranger; he was dressed in bhick; fortliwith your mischicvoiis imagimition plays 
you a trick ami supplies all that is wanting.” There the matter rested; Herr Batitcf. 
could think of nothing else. ^ 
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TUT! APVAKITION. 

HE Dead Guest was now tlic subject of conver¬ 
sation at table during meals; they took pleasure 
in trying to discover more about him, and also 
to acquire precise information concerning the 
arrival of the sti'anger, at a winter’s cvenii.g 
meeting which was to take place that night at the 
burgomaster’s;.and,if nottrom the official mouth 
of the burgomaster himself, at least through his 
lady, who without the aid of any secret police, 
kept a true aud uninterrupted day and night 
chronicle of Ilcrbeshcim. The ladies assembled 
at her house immediately after the afternoon 
service. Herr llantes promised to follow them 
as soon as it became dark; he had some business 
to arrange with some of the people of his fac¬ 
tory, whom he generally allowed to come on 
Sunday afternoon. ' ‘ 

He was just about to dismiss the last of these 
p(!ople, and to set out for the little party, when 
suddenly a piercing fcmiil(!'shriek struck his tair. 
Herr Bantes aud the manufacturer were dread¬ 
fully frightened—there was a deep silence. " Do run and find out, Paul, what has 
hap])ene<l,” said Herr IJantcs. Ho went, but returned in a few iniiiutcs with an 
agitated air and with a trembling voice, and with difficulty said,*half aloud, “ A 
person wishes to see you.” 

“ liOt iiim come in!” said Herr llantes rather crossly'. 

Paul opened the door,and a stranger walked slowly into the room; he was a thin, 
tali man, dres.sod in black ; his countenance indeed was pleasing, and his features fine, 
but veiy pale; the large black silk handkerchief round his neck increased the 
])alcnes8, and made it actually deadly; the mournful dress, the extremely fine linen 
whose snowy whiteness was rendered more remarkable by the black silk waistcoat, 
llic brilliant rings which sparkled on his fingers, and tire dignity of his whole 
appearance bespoke the stranger to be a man of high rank. Herr Bantes stared at 
the unknown—he saw the Dead Guest before his eyes; he recovered himself, how¬ 
ever, ns well as he coidd, and, as he bowed with a somewhat uneasy politeness to the 
stranger. Ire said to tlie nuuiufacturer—“ Paul, do you remain here; 1 have some¬ 
thing more to say to you by-and-by.” 

“ i am delighted at the happiness of making your acquaintance, Herr Bantes,” 
said the stranger softly and slowly; ** 1‘would kave waited upon you this morning, 
but that 1 required rest after my journey, and feared to intrude upon you and your 
family so soon iiftev my lurival.” 

“ Much honoured,‘much honoured,” answered Herr Bantes, with some ombar- 
rasMiient: but an involuntaiy shudder seized him. He hardly trusted his eyes; 
he handed a chaig In llic stranger, and w ished him a hundred miles off. 

The stranger bv)wi-d slowly, -iok a seat, aud ssiid, “ You do not know me, but 
doubtless you guess wlio I am ?” 

Ilcsrr Bantes felt ns if every hair stood on end under his wig. He shook his head 
politely and nervously, and said, with constrained friendliness, “ I have not the 
liouour of yonr accjuaiiitauce!” 

• •• 1 am Hahn, the sou of your old friend!” said the Dead Guest, with a hollow 
voice, ajul smiled at the old man. The smile turaed his heart to stone. 

“ You ha\T no letter from my old friend?” asked Herr Bantes. He unfolded a 
handsome poeket-bw^k, and handed him a letter; it contained only a few lines of 
recommendation, and a request that he would give the bearer bis i^Utance in his 
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endeavours to win the heart of his intended bride. Tlic handwriting certainly 
resembled that of the old banker, still there seemed to be something odd about it. 

llerr Bantes read long, and rctid again, iu order to gain time aixi to rcfiect. llis 
feelings were naturally in a state of conflict and contradiction ; in spite of the 
involuntary shudder, he was unwilling, as an enlightened man, to believe tliat the 
Dead Guest stood before him. But as little could be wish or persuade himself the 
son of his friend should resemble so precisely in appearance and figure tlic form of 
the terrible Guest, which was so well known from the description in the legend. 
Here was no conjuring up cither of chance or imtigination. He sprang hastily up, 
begged pardon, he must seek hia spectacles, his eyes were somewhat dim ; and ho 
withdrew, merely to come to some decision iu this state of crahatTassmeul. 



Herr Bantes left the room. Paul laid liold of the handle of the door ; the Dcjwl 
Guest slowly turned his pale face towards him, and with a spring, every limb 
shaking, Paul jumped out of the room, and did not return tillrhc heard Herr Bantes 
coming out of the adjoining chamber, llerr Bantes had truly considered in haste, 
and in his haste had come to a desperate conclusion. Still doubtful what guest ho 
had before him, he was at least unwilling to dcli^r poor Frederica into the hands 
of a doubtful one; he accordingly approached him, not without some palpitation, 
and, with a shrug of the shoulders, and in a tone of regret, said, ** Listen, my worthy 
Herr von Hahn, I have the highest respect for you personally; meanwhile, things 
have occurred here, most fatal things,Vbich I could not foresee. Had you but done 
us the honour of coming sooner! Since then a love aflTair has sprung up between 
my daughter and the commaiu^t of this garrison—an engagement and the like; I 
was firsf informed of this a few days am. The captain is my adopted son—he was 
formerly my ward: what coedd I do? willing or unwilling, 1 must give my consent. 
1 had intended mentioning this contretemps to-morrow to your father, and begging of 
him not to trouble you. It grieves me. What will my old friend think of me T* 
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Jfi-rr IJaiitos could say no more; his voice failed him from fear. Ilis guest, who 
nat opj)osit<.‘ to him, had, contraiy to his expectations, not only listened to him calmly 
and <|uicfly, but his countenance, which had hitherto been unmoved and sad, visibly 
brightened up at the words, “ love affair,” “ engagement,” as though it was just the 
thing he wished—to meet with a maiden whose hand and heart were already given to 
another. Nor did it escape Herr Bantes that he quickly sought to compose nis jpale 
countenance and to recover his former seriousness, as though he felt that he nad 
betrayed himself. 

“ T)o not <lLstress yourself about this,” said Herr vori Hahn, " neither on my 
father’s account, nor mine.” 

If err Bantes thought within himself, “ 1 understand you well!” But now he 
was jloubly rcsolvetl to keep this terrible seducer (who exactly answered the descrip¬ 
tion in the legend) for ever out of Fre(h:rica’8 way. 

“ I should certainly,” said he, “ not leave you at the hotel, but rather beg of you 
to take up your abode in my house : but this history between my daughter and the 
commandant and the like — you understand how It is—a second bridegroom in 
the absence of the other and the like ; and then you inay understand that people in 
such a small town gossip more than you can imagine—my daughter, too”- 

” No n]j()logies, 1 hog,” said the banker’s son. “ I am very wxll at^thc hotel. 1 
understand you—if you will only permit me to waft on Mademoisidlc Bantes.” 

” But you”- 

“ For to have been in Herbesheim, and not to have seen her who was to have been 
my bride, is a thing I could not answer to myself.” 

“ C’ertainly you arc”—— 

" I must envy t!»e commandant. All lliat I have heard of the rare beauty and 
amiability of the young lady”- « 

” You arc too good”- 

“It would have been to me the greatest^ honour to have been received into your 
evcellimt family, and to have been culled the son of a man of whom my father can 
nev(‘i- .speak without the teiulorest emotion,” 

“ Your very obedient servant”- - 

“ May 1 hog at least to be presented to the young lady?” 

“ 1 am sorry, very sorry; but she and my wife are gone this evening to a large 
party, whero it is a rule that no one may introduce a stranger under any pretext; 
therefore ”-- 

“ imh’cd, for this evening, I do not press it, for I feci still fatigued; still less do 
I wish it be in a hirgc company, where one is always, more or less, constrained and 
reserve*!. I would much rather see her in her cvery-day home circle.” 

I lerr Bantes bow<*d in silence. 

“ Still iMthor, anil this yon will kindly grant me, would I speak for once alone 
M ith the young lady, wlien 1 ntight confii^ntially impart to her much that”- 

Herr Bantes started; he thought to nimself—There it is; he is marching 
sMaighlforwju'il to his point.” Jlc cleared his throat. The stranger now paused, and 
waited to sec if Ifcrr Bantes would speak ; but, as he did not, he continued:—“ I 
hop*', through my communications, to lead the young lady to form n more just 
Opinion of me, as T can set her at cose upon many points, and secure her esteem, 
which, uiub'r the »^wt^6ent circumstances, is by no means a matter of indiftercncc 
to me.” ’ 

IIerr Bantes trii'd to ofter all sorts of excuses, in order to avoid a confidential 
which would, probably, have such consequences: in liis anxictv he said 
much, hut, from politeness, coMusedly and mysteriou^y. The Dead Guest, however, 
vinderstooil nothing, or pretended not to understand, and became more and more 
urgent. 'I'lic situatioa of Herr Bantes became every moment more painful as ho 
saw his beautilul child ensnared by the wiles of this cursed apparition, and*with her 
little head luisteil round. *• 

During this conversation, which lasted fi>r a good whQe, it had become quite dark. 
As the giu'st, spite of all he could do, wouUl not deport, Herr Bantes stood suddenly 
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up, and declared, with many exproaaions of regret, that ho must leave him, being 
cdlcd away by unavoidable business, and thu.s he forced him to take his leave. The 
guest did 80 rather reluctantly, but begged permission to rtitum. 

Herr Bantes hastened to the burgomaster's winter meeting, but w'as stiikingly 
^ent and dtoughtful. Every one was talking of the Dead Guest. Some would 
insist that he had brought a great heavy chest, full of gold, with him; that he >vas 
already acquainted with all the iiromised brides of Herhesheim ; that he was a 
pleasing-looking man, but one might porceire somoUiing of an eartlilv smell about 
him. All that he heard agreed, for the most part, but too w'ell with what 11 err 
Biuites had himself remarked ‘in the appearance of the rich banker. Ak soon as 
Herr Bantes returned home with his wife and daughter, he told them of the visit of 
the Dead Guest, and how he had* as he hoped once for all, dismissed him. At first 
both the latlies were astonished, or rather rfrightened ; both smiled and wondered 
as they heard the name of the bridegroom from the metropolis ; but they actually 
laughed upon hearing that her father hail formally declai cd Frederica the tiffisinciHl 
bride of the comraamlant. * • 

“ Oh! papa, dearest papa,’* cried Frederica, as she threw her arms round his neck, 
“ and won’t you keep your word ?” 

“ Oddslifo!” cried the old man, " I must keep my word.” 

“ Even, dearest papa, should*thc Dead Guest in the end turn out to he Herr von 
Halm ?” 

“ Do you think I have got no eyes? ITc is not Herr von Hahn, ho is an 
apparition: how conld such a diabolical idea enter young Hahn’s head as to disguise 
himself in the figure of the Dead Guest, of whose liistory he has, probably, ne> cr in 
his life heard!” 

The occurrence was certainly iiicomprchcnsiidc to the ladies; but they felt 
inclined to believe that the papa’s excited imagination had added something, or 
that chance had for once been playing a comical trick, raUier than doubt the indivi¬ 
duality of the newly-arrived Herr von Halm. I'his very obslinai.y of both mother 
and daughter, and their not allowing Uiemsclvcs to be persuaded to the contrary, 
served to increase Herr Bantes* anxiety. • 

“ Tliat’s the way of it—precisely so,” cried Herr Bantes, vexed and alarmed; “ he 
has you in his claws—he hiis bewitched you both already! I certainly am not 
generally superstitious, and am not yet an old story-telling woman; but what I l)av»! 
seen, I have seen. It is an infernal apparition, which has almost mailo me crazy. 
Reason docs not comprehend it—but there may he many things which ri’ason cuunoi 
comprehend; and, if I should have to lock you both up in the cellar, I would rather 
lock YOU up than let you have anything to do with that dial)oUcal ghost.” 

“ Darling papa,” said Fredcnca, “you shall have it all your own way on iiimdi 
easier terms: the Dead Guest may or may not be Herr von Hahn; but I jn-omise 
you not to love him, and never to forget dear Waldrick. But do you give mo your 
word, as a father, that you will not separate ray Waldrick and we, even though the 
Dead Guest or lien* von Halm himself become my suitor ?” 

“ In truth, 1 would rather give you to the poorest heggai; in the street, so he were 
a living man, than to the ghost—to Satan.” 


GOOD AND BAD EFPKrTS. 

Fbedbrtca passed the night in charming dreams. Herr Bantes spent it most 
uncomfortably. ITie blac'k &urc and the pale mooH-face, staring out fearfully from 
amongst the black hair and thi^ black whiskers, kept hovering visibly before his closed 
«yes. Frederica, on the contrary, cherished a feeling of sincere gratitude towards 
the ghostly unknown, who had so suddenly changed her father’s mind, and in his 
alarm had turned him towards Waldrick. 

The following morning, as (non as Herr Bantes liad breakfasted with his family, 
he bdtook himself to the chief burgomaster (this was the result of his night’.'^ 




reflections), ami begged of him to make use of the authority of the police to remove the 
stranger from the town, lie related to him openly all that had taken place at his house 
on tin- ovejiing before, previous to his joining the company; and how his wife and 
daughter were already half obscured in their senses, and held the Dead Guest for 
the expected son of llahn the banker, although the young banker would certainly 
never have adopted the form of the well-known appantion, in order to play tlie part 
of a bridegroom; or even supposing that, through foUy or firolic, he might have been 
willing to have done so, he certainly could have known nothing about it. 

'J’he burgonnister shook his heati thoughtfully; he knew not what to say to the 
matter; but promised that he would institute a most serious inquiry, as tire whole 
town was disqiiit'ted at this disgreeable apparition. As Herr Bantes, after some 
hours (during which he had been holding counsel with the lieutenant of jmlice and 
other friends), was returning home, he chanced to look sideways through one of the 
windows on the ground-floor of hkown house. The window bdonged to a nicely- 
furnished chamber Vhich the C<&mandant Waldrick was usually in the habit of 
occupying, lierr Bantes could bardly trust his eyes; he saw the wild Dead Guest 
Iben in deep and, as it would appear, in very animated conversation with Frederica, 
'i'he maiden smiled upon him w^h a friendly air, and appeared to ofiTer no oppMition 
as he seixed her hand, prdlsed it to his lips, and kissed it Everything now reeled 
b<*forc the old man’s eyes, or rather he reeled himself. At first he was about ta 
rush into the coininandant’s chamber in order to interrupt the tender conversation, 
and drive the invincible seducer from the house. Then he reflected that the conse- 
tiucnccs might bo dangerous to Frederica: he recollected the duel that had taken 
place a hundred years before between the Count von Ahenkreuz an d the viscount. 
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He harried pale as death to his vrife’s chamber, who was terrified at his appearance. 
When she heard the cause of his present condition she sought to quiet him; assured 
him that the supposed ghost was really the expected bridegroom—a modest, amiable 
man, with whom she and Frederica had had a long conversation. 

** I can easily believe it, mamma, tliat he is modest enough with a person of vour 
age; but go and sec how' far he has gone with Frederica in so short a time. They 
are kissing.” . 

** That is not possible, papa!” 

“ Why, will you give these eyes the lie ? He has kissed her; she is lost! Why 
are they alone ? Your understanding must be destroyed, else would you never bave 
left them both alone.” , 

" Dear papa, he asked permission to explain himself to Frederica alone. Quiet 
your imagination. How is it possible that you, the enlightened man,—you, who arc 
so ready to ridicule all,—can allow yourself to be so taken in, and become so suddenly 
the most superstitious of human beings ?” 

Taken in! superstitious! N6; circiAnspect, prudent, and the like, in this diabo* 
lical illusion, be it what it may* one should iii no wise lot themselves be tricked. 
'J'hc girl is too dear to me; and,dt>nce for all, 1 command that all intercourse with 
this so-caUed Jlerr von Hahn be broken oiF.” 

“ But what will his father say ?'* 

“ Oh, the old man will say nothing; how should he ? And, in Heaven’s name, let 
him say what he will# Go, I conjure you, send the betrayer off!” 

Madam Bantes was embarrassed. She approached him affectionately, and, with 
a gentle tone of entreaty, said, “ Dear husband, reflect what you are about to do 
from silly fear; though he may have a pallid face, and though he may wear black 
clothes, yet is this stranger certainly no ghost. If, however, you command it, and 
insist upon it, and that it is necessary to your pcaco of mind, 1 will obey you. But 
think: Frederica and I have already invited him to dinner.” 

“ Now, that is enough to kill one,” cried Herr Bantes. Actually to dinner ! 
he must have an enchantment and the like in his breath, to have bewitched you as 
the African serpents do the little birds: in tli5y must go into their open throats, 
whether they like it or no. Out with him I out with him! I will have nothing to do 
with him!” 

At this moment Frederica entered smiling. 

“ Where is Herr von Hahn?” asked her mother, with vcxalidn. 

“ Just g.»ne for one moment to his lodgings, but will return immediately. Ifc 
really is a good, a noble man!” 

“There it is!” cried Herr Bantes; “in’one quarter of an hour’s conversation sbo 
has set it down that he is a good and noble creatm'c. How—vou love VV'aldrick ! 

Oh that Waldrick were here! if he- The short and the long of it is, I will 

have nothing to say to it j let some excuse be made. Tell him a lie—a fair lie of 
necessity; tell him I am taken ill—that wc regret very much, but wc cannot see him 
at dinner to-day, and the like.” 

Frederica was alarmed at her father’s vehemence. • 

“ But hear me, papa, you shall know all that he has said to me. Ifc is, indeed, 
an excellent man, and you will”- 

“ Stop! ” cried Herr Bantes, “ I will hear noting; I have %lrcafly^ heard too 
much. See, child, let me have my own way. Calrit whirasicalitv, call it what you 
please, but listen to me. Whether the Dead Guest resembles 1 1 err von Hahn, or 
Jlerr von Hahn resembles the Dead Guest, it all comes from tire devdl. I will hu'v^ 
no part in it; and if you can induce your noble, ex^lleq| man, and the like, to 
leave llerbesheim this very day, and to leave it for ever, I give you my word of 
honour you shall be Waldrick’s, even should the real son of my old friend come 
here. 1 promise you to write at once to his father honourably to annul our contract 
the very moment I ascertain that this black man is gone. There, take my hand upun^ 
it. Now tell me, can you induce him to pack up his goods and take to his heels ?’* 
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“ Good! <.rif«l Frederica, in an ec8ta.sy of delight “ You shall see—be will 
go. Only permit me to speak to him again tUe^d-Ute for a few moments.** 

“ There it is again! No, be off. Write him a few lines; let him not come to 
dinner; let him be gone! ’* 

No entreaties availed. But the prize which hod been offered to Frederica was of 
too much value. She wrote to the oankcr, who had so suddenly become her friend; 
apologized for not being able to see him at dinner on account of her father’s indisposi¬ 
tion ; entreated him, if he had any esteem or friendship for her, to leave the town as soon 
as he possibly could, as upon his departure hung her own happiness and the peace of 
her family; and promised to unfold to him, in a fetter by the next post, the strange 
cause of tltis most strange, ungracious, but most urgent request. 


CONVKRSATION WITH THE DEAD QUEST. 

• 

A SETivANT curried Frederica’s letter to the hotftl, and asked for the banker Von 
Hahn. I’hc lad had made no delay, for he hoped to* catch a glimpse in some direc¬ 
tion of the far-famed Dead Guest; but when he opened the door of the banker’s 
room which they pointed out to him, he shrunk back as he saw the tall, black, pale 
gentleman step towards him, aiul heard him ask with a hollow voice, “ What do you 
want ?” The lorm seemed to him now much blacker, taller, and more ghastly than he 
had pictured it to himself. ■ 

J’ardon me, your honour,” said the terrified man, with a countenance on w'hich 
mortal fright was depicted, it was not you I wanted, but Herr von Hahn the 
banker.” 

“ I am he.” 

“ You!” said the poor man trembling, and he felt svs if the soles of his feet were 
cleaving lirudy to the ground; “ for Heaven’s sake, let me go back! ” 

“ 1 am not keeping you; who sent you here ?” 

** Mademoiselle Bautes.” 

“ For what ?” * 

This letter; you arc”- With these words, ivhich he left unfinished, for the 

banker had advanced a step towards him, he threw the letter at his feet, ami dashed 
out of the room. 

The banker said, half aloud, “ Are all the people in this part of the country 
fools ?” He read Frederica’s note, knit his brow, shook his head, and walked up 
and down the room whistling. 

Another gentle knock came to the door; the host entered timidly, holding his cap 
respectfully in his hand, and with many bows. 

“ Von have just arrived in time, good host; is the dinner ready ?” said the gentle¬ 
man in black. 

“ ] fear that our dinner is not good enough for your honour.” 

Anything but that. Your cookery is excellent; my appetite is never a good 
ou(', but that is not the fault of your cookery.” 

“ They keep a bettor table at the Golden Angel.” 

“ 1 care notliing for the Angel. I stay at the Cross; you are the most moderate 
hotel-keeper I ever met; let tn^ lay the cloth soon.” 

T'he host rtvirled his cap in ms hands, and appeared at a loss how to express some¬ 
thing that seemc'd to lie heavy upon his heart. The black gentleman did not at first 
perceive it, but continued to walk up down buried in his own thoughts. As often 
ns he approached the ho|^ tllk poor man stepped carefully foiur steps aside to avoid 
him. 

“ Do you wish to say anything more ?” at length asked the biCnkcr. 

” Why —yes, if your honour would not take it ill.** ^ ‘ 

** Not m the least—out with it,” cried the Dead Guest, and, stretching out his 
hand, was about to clap the host kindly on the shoulder; he, however, misundcr- 
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Btood the movement^ and suspected the worst — perhans ho imagined that the 
Guest was about to practise upon his head and neck, as he nud done on those of many 
a young maiden a hundred and two hundred years befo«;. Like lightning, he 
ducked his whole bodj’ down, twirled himself round, made a jump, and in one spring 
was clear out of the door. However vexatious this conduct might appear to him, 
Hc^ von Hahn could not help laughing. He had perceived this extraordinary 
timidity in every member of the household; it had struck him more particularly all 
that morning. “ Do they then,” said he to himself, “take me for a second Doctor 
Faustus ?” 

Onco more they knocked at (tlie door, which was gently holf-openod, and a 
martiid-looking head, with a Roman nose and thick moustaches, thrust in with the 
inquiry, “ Am 1 right?—Is this Hcfr von Halm V* 

“ Certainly.” • 

A great, strong-built man, in police uniform, now stepped into the room :—** The 
burgomaster requests your worship’s attendance upon him for a few minutes.” 
“ My attendance?—that savours of tlic police. Where docs ho live ?” 

“ At the cud of die sti’oet,‘your worship, in the great corner house with the 
balcony. I shall have the honotg* of conducting you there.” 

“ That is |iot necessary, my good friend. I neither love military nor iwlicc 
escorts.” • 

“ The burgomaster has so ordered it.” • 

Good ; and you^bey implicitly. You have been a soldier, have you not ?” 

In the 3rd llcgimcnt of Hussars.” 

In what skirmish did you receive that honourable scar upon your fondicad?” 

Horn! Your worslup, in a skirmish with one of my comrades, about a 
pretty girl.” 

Then your wife will not admire the scar, unless she may have chanced to be the 
pretty girl.” 

“ i have no wife.” 

Your sweetheart., then—it is all the same; for the man who bears about such 
visible and honourable marks of his devotion to the fair sex is not likely to remain 
insensible. No, no ; your fair one will prove refrattory when she hears all.” 

Ibc w'hiskerandos knit his brow. His questioner was amused to hnd in the 
behaviour of the hero a kind of confirmation of his suspicions, and therefore con¬ 
tinued :—“ You must not lose courage ; for your wound will in itself be a proof to 
your sweetheart that you will be ready to run any risk for one look of her fine black 
eyes, or one lock of her pretty brown hair.” 

The police officer grew pale-and stared witli astonishment. 

“ Docs your worship, then, already know the girl ?” 

“ Why not? Is she not the prettiest lass in the whole tow-n,” added Herr von 
Hahn, pleased at having, through his bold and chance questions, so quickly guessed 
at the policeman’s love afikir. This question, however, did not i>leaso the police¬ 
man ; and he thought there was something diabolical in the roguish smile of his 
pale and deathlike countenance. , 

" Your worslup knows her already ? How can that be possible ? You arrived 
here but yesterday. I have hardly taken my eyes off the dressmjikcr’s door, and 
when 1 was not there another kept watch for me, so that you certainly were not 
inside the house.” ^ 

“ My good friend, a pretty girl is easily known—and houses have back-doors.” 

TIic man stood stupified; for he remembered that there was in fact a back-door. 
Herr von Hahn, on the contr^, encouraged by th# confusion of the policeman, 
amused himself by exciting his jealousy. “ ^ the prude pEys with your tenderness. 

I thought it, though—^tbat scar! ”- 

“ No, 3^ottr worslup; not the scar. No offence —^you, yourself I” 

“ What, 1 ? don’t ^eam of such a thing. Fie, you arc not jealous: lot us make 
a compact with one another—understand me.” 

“ I understand you but too well. It won’t do—God forbid!” 
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“ Bring me to your young dressmaker, and I will reconcile her to your scar.’* 

Ike policeman made a movement, as though a sudden shudder had passed through 
his frame, and then, with a dry and oiTicial air, he invited Herr von llahn to follow 
Jiim to the burgomaster. 

“ I shall come; hut I decline your company through the town.” 

** I have my orders 

“ And 1 order the contrary. Go and tell the burgomaster so. If you make the 
smalle.st objection, do not count another moraent'on your sweetheart.” 

" Sir, for Heaven’s sake !” said the brave policeman, in an agony, “ I obey; but 
worshipful sir, do not take the innocent creature’s jife.” 

I hope you do not suppose that I am going to devour her out of pure love.” 

Give me your word of honour, gracious dir, that you will spare the poor 
child, and I will do for you whatever you command, even should you require my 
own life. 

“ Compose yourself. I willingly give you my honour to let the fair maiden live; 
but tell me how comes it that your terror hss brought you at once to such a terrible 
conclusion? Who in the world wants to take a pretty girl’s life ?” 

“ You have given me your honour, gracious sir, and 1 am satisfied. What good 
can it do you to twist my pretty Katie’s neck. I ilial! go and leave you to follow 
by yourself. Even hell must keep its word.” • 

With these words the po§r man departed. He heard the Dead Guest laugh 
loudly bi'hind him, and this laugh pierced through his cars. It appeared to him a 
fiendish laugh of S>atan. He hurried to the burgomaster, and,* to his astonishment, 
related his story. 

{To be continued.) 


FAITil—THE COMFORTOR. 



! not *’ in vain”? Even poor rotting weeds 
' Nourish the roi»ts of fruitfullest fair trees : 

■ So from thy Fortune-loathed Hope proeet^ds 
Tlie cx]M:riunce that shall base high victories. 

Tlie Tree o' the good and evil Knowledge needs 
A rooting-place in thoughtful agonies: 

Failures of lofty essays are the seeds. 

Out of whose dryness, when cold Night dissolves 
Into the dawning Spring, fertilities 
Of healthiest promise leap rejoicingly: — 

Therefore hold on thy way, all undismay'd 
At the bent brows of Fate, untiringly! 

Knowing this—^that, through all woe our earth involves, 
Sooner or later. Low must be obey’d. 
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(CotttiMwd from imge 262.) 


My dear DalglkisHj 



AViKG, after the severe attack of jungle fever (men¬ 
tioned in my last letter), recovered sufficient strength 
to*b(!ar the fatigues of the journey, I was sent to 
Bonthay, and recommended by my medical adviser to 
proceed by sea to iho Mtdabar const; which recom¬ 
mendation having been confirmed by the Medical 
Board, I soon rni^c* preparations for the voyage. A 
bachelor in India is generally in light-marching order, 
^Axd ready for a move. My arrangements were soon 
completed, and, my servants, horses, and traps being 
put on board n native craft, I found myself sailing out 
of Eombay harbour with a favourable breeze Irom the 


northward. 

Tlie vessel in which I had cmbarktjd was called by the natives a pattamar; she 
was about a humlrtd tons burden, and appeared to me very primitive in her con¬ 
struction, having very little length of keel, widi alu*avy, overhanging stern, and a pro¬ 
jecting prow as sharp as a wedge. She had two masts, which, instead of raking aft, 
were, as Sam Weller observes, ‘'quite the rewerse,” and appeared as if iuclini'd to 
pay a visit to the bows. II(t canvas consisted of mainsail and mizen, and a jib ; 
the two former resembled the latlecns of the Mediterranean. Notwithstanding tl»e 
Ci'lebrity which Bombay has acquired os a ship-building jmrt, no improvement afipears 
to have taken place in the eoustructlon of native vessels; there they are, to all intents 
and purposes the same odd-looking craft as tltosc seen by Vasco do Gama, when he first 
visited India, tipwards of three hundred years* ago. The pattamars sail remarkably 
w'ell in smooth water, but, owing to their wedge-like shape forward, arc dangerous 
in a head sea; in fact, they arc only intendea for fair-weather sailing, being in¬ 
variably liiid up during the rainy season of each ytsar; that is, from the ut'giuning of 
June to the latter end of August; during which time the wind blowing from the 
southward in squalls, and at times in fresh gales, caustMi a heavy sea to prevail. 

There w'as no regular cabin in this pattamar; but in the afterpart a platform of 
bamboos, about twelve feet square, had been laid down on tlic Injams, and I ho 
space covered in with bamboos, and tlialched over with palmyra leaves. My ser¬ 
vants, by spreading a carpet and placing my tra])s to the best advantage, had made 
my berth look tolerably comfortable; but I was nearly ovcrjpqwcrcd with the smell 
of rancid ghee (butter), salt fish, and garlick. Haring left Bombay late in the 
evening, 1 soon felt an inclination to retire for the night, and, my sea-cot being 
slung, I turned in. Soon after I had cUrected my servant to nut the lamj) out, I 
heard something buzzing about, and presently an immense cocaroach came into my 
face, and ran over it, followed by about a dozen others. The sensation was 
dreadful; for, independent of having them runni^ o\er me, they emitted a most 
oftensive odour. I very quickly jumped out of n»y cot, and rushed out into the 
open air, and did not venture into the berth again until the lamp was relit, and some 
of the crew had destroyed two or three dozen of honible creatures. It was 
some time before I recovered from the effects of this noisome attack ; and, when at 
length I W88 about dropping off to sleep, 1 heard a rustling amongst pMm leaves 
over To^ head, and immediately afterwards an enormous rat jumped down upon 
me. ^is second attack obliged me to abandon all hopes of sleeping in the berth; 
so 1 again w'ent outside, and, sending for my bedding, 1 managed to find a spot near 
the helmsman, where there were some planks, and, after lying awake for nearly an 
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hour in momentary expectation of another visitation from the rats or cockroaches, at 
length fell asleep. 

In tlic morning I found that we had made good progress during the night. The 
breeze was still lavourablc, and we were slipping through the water at the rate of 
seven knots an hour. At eight o’clock the crew went to their breakfast, and I was 
much amused in watching the proces.s. The caboose, or cooking-place, was in the 
hold of the vessel. I saw a man emerge from below, with a large wooden platter 
or howl, at least two feet in diameter, and about three; inches in depth, piled up with 
boiled rice, smoking hot, a complete mountain of viands. He was followed by 
another man, bearing a jar, and rather a small carthern pot, which emitted a savoury 
odour; whilst a third brought a large piece of bfoiled salted fish. The man with 
the rico having deposited it carefully on the dock, or rather jdatform, th^t his 
right hand into the jar, and brought it forth full and covered over the wrist with 
ghee (clarified butter); he then comificnccd lubricating the rvholc mew of rice, by 
silling it through his fingers, ever and anon thrusting them into his mouth and 
sucking them. By this time about a dozen of the crew, looking as hungry as wolves, 
had assembled around the recking bowl; but, before commencing operations, the 
llndlc (master) of tho boat took a handful of the rice‘and threw it into the sea as an 
oilering to his gods. The whole of the crew, with, the exception of the steersman, 
now squatted down, sitting on their heels (in a manner only to be accorqplishcd by an 
Oriental), in a circle around the heap of greasy rice. Each had a piece of salt fish 
handed to him. The rice was tlien fiattened down, and a hollow made in the centre, 
into which was poured tho eontents of the earthern pot referred to, and which 
proved to bo a fish curry. These preliminaries being adjusted, a regular onst^t 
commenced: each individual thrust his right hand into the rice, and, taking a handful, 
squeezed it into a ball, which, being dipped into the curry in the centre, was trans¬ 
ferred into the mouth, where it was speedily bolted like a huge bolus; occasionally 
a bit of the salt fish was resorted to; and ever and anon the particles t)f rice and 
gravy, adhering to the fingers alltjr the balls had disappeared, were carefully licked 
off; and as tho meal drew to a close, when there was only a little greasy gravy left, 
the sight become so disgusting that I was obliged to turn away. For some minutes 
after rising from tlicir meal, nothing 'was heard but loud eructations. However dis¬ 
gusting this may appear to Europeans, it is tlu; usual manner in which Asiatics 
express that they ore satisfied with their repast. 

I found time pass heavily enough, although I was well supplied with books, and 
the scenery along the coast was magnificent; and was not at all sorry w^hen, on the 
morning of tho fourth day, we anchored off Jcllichcny, on the MalaW coast. 

Having landed and seen ray horses safely disposed of, I went in scai-ch of a friend, 
biR soon learned that he was absent, having proceeded to Cannanorc. I was therefore 
obliged to take my traps into an upper room of the custom-house. Having break¬ 
fasted, I mounted my horse and went out to look at the place. Tlie houses were 
built amongst cocoauut and other trees, which gave the town a cool and pretty 
appearance. To the northward of the town, and overlooking the sea, were several 
coinfortaWe European residences. The costume of the MalaW women (Hindoos) 
is peculiar; and, altho^h no doubt it mav be considered very cool and adapted to 
the climate, ratlier militates against our i^eas of delicacy; they merely wear clothes 
from their waist downwards, leaving all the upper parts of the body bare. The Ma- 
labiirs, men and women, chew the nut of the areed mixed witli lime, and the leaf of the 
betel-pepper, to great excess; tbR causes their teeth to assume a dark red appear¬ 
ance, which looks very liideous. I once taxed a Malabar woman with the horrid 
colour of her teeth, to which she laconically replied, “ Sir, monkeys have, white 
teeth.” 

Being anxious to get on towards my de8tination~thc Neilgherry Hills, and not 
meeting with anything of interest in Jellichcrry, 1 soon returned to my quarters. ^ I 
lound about a dozen men, with my head servant in the midst of them, rff talking 
together, and mtiking a terrific noise. Having managed to obtain silence with 
dilEeuIty, 1 sc'loctod a spokesman, who sakl he was the muccadum, or head man of 
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Coolies, and that he wanted to contract to carry my luggago to the Ncilgherry Hills. 
It did not require much knowledge of physiognomy to tmeide that the said muccadum 
was a bad lot; the word rascal u'as strongly marked on evciyr feature of his jackal¬ 
like faw. My experience has taught me to consider every native of India a rogue, 
until circumstances may have proved the contrary. The muccadum cominonced by 
saying that it was a native holiday, and, consequently, none of Uie Coolies would 
start that day, but that early the next morning he w'ould have as many ready for mo 
as I should require. Having inspected my luggage, he decided that it would take 
fourteen men at least to carry it, and demanded an advance of one Imlf of tlio hire 
at once. To this I w as obliged to accede. 

At daylight on the following morning 1 was awakenixl with the intelligence that 
the Coohes had arrived; and, Slier tokinu coffee, I started with thirteen Coolies, the 
luggage having been made up into j^rcels of convenient weight and dimensiouH for 
being placed on the men's heads. 1 had sdtne difficulty in keeping the Coolies 
together, for, under the pretext of drinking water, they were constantlv putting their 
loads down on the road and disappearing into the jungle; and 1 soon discovered that 
their potations had extended Uf something stronger than pure water, as many of 
them walked very unsteadily, ahd jabbered like a parcel of monkeys. 

It was eleven o’clock, and the spn had become quite oj^preasivc, when we arrived 
at our first halting ground, called Kottapiramban. I iound the remaius of an old 
triangular fortification, on the ba'stions of which comfortable bungalows had been 
built by Government for the accommodation of travellers. It is tho fiishion in India 
to abuse these publictbuildings; 1 can only state that I am grateful for the shelter 
and comfort they have frequently afforded me. At each bungalow a Government 
pc'on is stationed to assist travellers in procuring siich supplies os the place affords. 
Chairs, tables, and in some places coucncs arc available. For this accommodation a 
tax of half a rupee (one shilling) is levied for a few hours* rest; aud one rupee if tho 
traveller remains for the night. 

1 iound one of the bungalows already occupied by an officer so I took possession 
of another, and waited patiently until my nmal was prepared. By the time I*had 
dined it was past three o’clock, and nearly time to resume my journey. Whilst 
getting my retinue together I saw the gentleman before mentioned sitting outside 
smoking a cigar. In India wc arc not so formal as you arc in England; tho circum¬ 
stance of two gentlemen meeting in the jungle is sufficient introduction; and I imme¬ 
diately went up and made myself known to the stranger, who proved to be; 

Lieut. G-. of the Madras Army. Tliat he belonged to the Madras I'residency I 

had aheady concluded, from the length of his cigar, which was a rdal Trichino]»oly, 

and measured at least six inches ia length. I found that G-was going to spend 

three or four days in the Wynaud Jungle, in the hope of shooting some large game; 
and, SIS our route was the same, we started together at four o’clock, and walked to 
the next halting plac& called Kannoot, about eight miles from Kottapirambah. We 
found a very comfoit^le bungalow, and passed the evening very pleasantly. My 
companion, it turned out, knew several oi my Madrai friends; and we sat chatting 
until nine o’clock, when we retired for the night. 

By half-past four o’clock on the following morning wc were astir, and got our 
guns ready, in expectation of s|tort. After taking coffee and a biscuit, we started at 
five o’clock W'e heard severu jungle wd pea towls calling on all sides, but could 
not get near tliem ou account of tiic toickness of the jungle. After walking three or 
fowr,miles, we came to some rice fields, which w^ swarming with snqie, and by 
cigU o’clock we had ba^ed upwards of twenty brace, Wc then mounted our 
horses, and half an hour’s orisk nding brought us to our halting placii, calicd Nud- 
dybrinjal, about eight miles from the last stage, Our Icrvants and the Coolies hud 
ariivca some time Wfore; so by the time we had bathed and dressed, our - breakfast 
(includii^ some of tbe snipe) was ready for ns. The accommodation for travellers 
at this stage was merely a Kind of shed; and upon inquiry 1 learnt that the malaria, 
during the night, was so bad, tliat few persons sleepmg dicre escape fever ; bcnco 
Government very wisely holds out no inducement for traveUen to remain. 
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We resumed our journey again, at throe o’clock, and found we had to ascend a 
range of iiKiuntains. 'I'hc road was cut diagonally along the sides of the mountains, 
one part overhanging another. Wc were struck with the sound of the voices of 
some of our party immediately beneath us, but could not sec them for the thick 
foliage which intervened. As wc ascended, there was an evident change'in the 
temperature, and wc found ourselves in a most delightful climate, quite different to 

what we experienced during the former stages. During our marwi, G- could 

not resist the temptation of firing with his rifie at a large black monkey, although 
I interceded very hard for the poor animal. It was only wounded; and its piercing 
cries, as it fell from the tree on which it was perched and went rolling down into 
the valley below, were quite distressing. Whilst*we were toiling up the ascent we 
saw a great variety of beautiful birds; the notcs.of some of them were really pleasing 
Cwhicn is not usual in tropical birds). One of these warblers imitated human whist¬ 
ling so exactly that, at first, we mistook it for a man amusing himself; but tire thick¬ 
ness of the jungle quickly dispelled this notion; afterwards we heard several of these 
mockers in places where no man could have climbed. 

As wc crowned the pass 1 looked back on thfe, country 1 had traversed. A 
succession of hills, in the most beautiful disorder, sloped gradually down to the sea— 
a streak of which, gilded by the setting sun, was just visible on the horizon, at more 
than thirty miles’ distance. After a most toilsorac^march of upwards of six miles, all 
up lull, wc reached a village callage Perier, where we found an excellent bungalow, 
and did ample justice to our supper. Perier is famous for its bananas, which have 
the delicious flavour of strawberries. It happened to be a vei^ dark night, and we 
saw a most splendid sight: nearly the whole of the surrounding trees and foliiqi;e, 
w'hich was very thick, were swarming with fireflies, and the effect produced was mag¬ 
nificent. These insects do not emit a steady light; but apparently have the power 
of varying its intensity; hence the effect becomes more beautiful. Fancy to your.self 
myriads of these creatures in a tree, at one moment lighting it up so brilliantly as to 
show the minutest leaf and twig, and immediately afterwards reducing the light so 
as to leave it in comparative shade. I never witnessed a more beautiful display, in 
the way of illumination, in my life. 

Wc loft Perier at daylight, after (aking our coffee as usual, and found it a cool, 
foggy morning, with a very heavy dew falling; as tlie sun rose, however, the fog dis¬ 
appeared, ami it soon became warm. As wc were journeying along, we met a native 
of the Poliar or slave caste, cai'rying a bamboo bow in his hand, with a quiver of 
aiTows slung over his b.ack. Wo stopped him, and entered into conversation, and 
found that he earned his livelihood by killing large game, including elephants and 
tigers. IMy friend G——- M'as rather sceptical as to the Poliar’s dexterity in the use 

of his wi^apous. I, therefore, proposed that wc should put it to the test. G- 

accordinglv stuck a rupee (a coin somewhat smaller than half-a-crown) on the bark of 
a tree, at tliirty five paces, and told the man he should have it* if he could bring it 
doAvn witli an arrow, 'i'hc Poliar very quietly bent his bow, whiz went an arrow, 
and down came tlie rupee, which lie just as quietly picked up and put into his pouch. 
1 now produced a rupee, and hanng stuck it against the trunk of a tree, placed the 
mail at least fifty long paces from it. Whiz went the second arrow, and doum came 

rupee No. 2. (i- and 1 looked at each other, without speaking, but made a 

liiotiou to the man that h<‘ might go; which he did, with a broad grin, evidently well 
bdtisfiod with the result of his two shots. 

'\^'e hod a long and fatiguing ruarch to tlie next stage, called Monautoddy. The 
road was very dusty, and as the sun approached the meridian, W'hen exposed to his 
rays, wc found it very warm; but in the shade (of which we, of course, took every 
advantage) it was pleasant enough. Knowing that wc should not meet anybody of 
consequence, and in order to adapt oureelves for the Iwog inarch, we were not very 

partiCuliu' as to our toilet. G-for instance, had put a pair of long cotton 

drawers over his silk sleeping drawers, which, fitting dose to his lem, showed their 
symmetry aduiirably; a pair of thick ammunition shoes completed his nether man; 
his upper clothing was confined to Ins shirt, for he had handed his shooting-jacket 
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over to his nigger to cany for him j on hi* head was a broad-brimmed straw hat. 
My costume was very similar to his, excepting that I disdained the tights, and con¬ 
tented myself with a pair of loose silk drawers; my boots were very much torn, 
but, J>eing comfortable for w'alking in, 1 did nut like to discard them. either of 
\i8 Imd shaved since w-e Igft Jellicherry, and wc lookctl complete banditti. In this 
manner we entered Manantoddy, which wc found rather an extensive place. A 
military officer was stationed here ivith two companies of irregular infantry, styled 
the “Wynaud Rangers,” to prevent the smuggling of tobacco into Mysore. 'The 
prineipai people engaged in this traffic are the Maphu* (Mahoincdans of Malabar), 
who sometimes endeavour to pa-ss- tlie picquets of the Wynuud Rangers, and very 
frequently desperate affiiirs occur between them. On the evening oi our aiTival we 
w'ere hospitably entertained at dinnef by the commandant, and returned at about ten 

o’clock to the travellers’ bungalow, when (1-^-proposed that, instead of going 

direct to the Neilgherries, I should remain with him for a few days, and take my 
chance of sport. To this I readily acceded, and went to bed with" my head full of 
anticipations of the havoc 1 was, to coiirmit amongst the deuiaens of* the VVynaud 
forests. * * 

Early the next morning I was awakened by G-; and, having put a few changes 

of linen into a carpet bag, I directed my rook to take everything in his line 
nccc8.sary for four days’ consnmptfon, and accompany me. My second servant was 
desired to select from my stores what he thought would be reijuired, and to follow 
us. Having perfected all our arrangements and piocurcd a guide, wc mounted our 
horses and left Manantoddy. Wc soon {quitted the main road and struck into the 
heart of the jungle. We followed our guide along a bridle path, and for two Imtirs 
traversed a dense forest; the trec.s iverc so thickly interwoven over the path that the 
light could hardly penetrate the gloom. At length wc arrived at an open space 
w'herc there were some miserable hovels, and a very squalid-looking woman and 
children, who ran away screaming directly they saw us. On alighting, we took up a 
position under a tree, where a carpet was spread for us, the appearance of tlie huts 
not being sufficiently tempting to induce us to enter, although one was very kindly 
offered by our guide, for our accommodation. • 

Soon after our arrival, half a dozim men, who had been absent collecting firewood, 
returned and came up to us; they were all armed witli bows aiifl arrows, but were 
the most squalid,diminutive,mUeruble-lookiug beings I had (overseen; in fact,th(‘ir 
appearance was very little suiuuior to the ounuig-outang. Wc now held a consulta¬ 
tion with these “ kings of the forest glade,” our guide acting as interpreter. Wo 
gave them to understand that we wanted sport. At first, blacky-like, tnety der;Iart?d 
tliat they lud not seen even a single head or deer fur months; out when we showetl 
them some money, and in addition ])romisc<d them some brandy, tiny began 
to relent, and undertook to show us plenty of large game. After a great deal of 
talking, it was arranged that wc shoq^Id not go out aftcu game or fire our guris 
during the day, but should wait until night. We left all the arrangements with the 
guide, and then set seriously to work to get through the hours which would have to 
pass before nightfall. Our first and most necessary act was to»luivc br<'akfast; we 
then smoked some cigars, and got our guns and ammunition ready; we ilu-n pluycsl 
at pirquet until noon, when we had a glass of Hass’s bottled ale, with some bisimit, 
&c. It was then proposed that, as we were likely to be up the grt*atcr jiortion of 
the night, wc should have a nap. Our mattresses w'ere^preaa out on the carpet; and 
a second carpet made into an aiming over us, to keep ofi such of the sun’s rays as had 
penetrated through the tree. In this manner, between* sleeping and waking, we 
managed to get through the time, until tlircc o’clock, when we got up and detcrinincd 
upon taking a walk. 

Although it had been agreed that we should not fire guns, excepting in case of 
emergency,*the country we were in looked too wild to allow us to wander about 
without means of defence; so wc each carried a rifte on our shoulder. After walking 
some distance we came i^n one of those pagodas so numerous in Hindustan ; it was 
built upon the banks of what in the rams would be a river, but which was then 
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almost dry, cxcoi)tint{ a deep sheet of water of some extent immediately in front of 
tlic pagoda. 'I'his water was swarming with fish of the carp species, and w'hich were 
HO tanu! that they came close up to us. Many of those fish were two feet long. I was 
anxious to catch some of them, as I thought they would have made an excellent 
addition to onr bill of fare ; but the guide, in great trepid^on, told us that they were 
held iis peculiarly holy by the Brahmins, by whom they were regularly fed, and, 
hhoiild we meddle with them, it might occasion a disturbance; this, of course, was 
sufllcient. We saw nothing more of consequence, and returned to our bivouac and 
dined at six o’clock. 

At sunset our guide came with three or four villagers; and taking one servant, our 
guns, and ammunition, with plenty of cigars, a cold fowl, &c., for supper, and a 
supply of brandy and water, we followed our* leader. After half an hour’s brisk 
walking w'c ramc upon a small patch of water in a ravine, and were assisted up into 
a high tree (overhanging the water), in which we found a commodious platform 
eovered with a carp<'t, with our cloaks and pillows. Our guide told us, that as soon 
as night set in all kinds of large game would eqine to eWink at the water, and we 
sliould have Ji good opportunity of knocking some of them over. At first I did not 
like the idea of lying in ambu.sh and firing at thcj[)onr brutes, without giving them a 
ehance for their lives; but my companion soon overruled my scruples, when ho told 
mo that we stood as good a chance of shooting tigers as anything else. TTaving 
seated ourselves comfortably, and disposed of our guns so as to have them ready for 
immediate use, we lighted our cigars, and conversed for some time in whispers ; hut 
after an hour had elapsed, our guide requested us to maintain silence. Shortly iifter- 
wards w'c heard a rustling sound, and presently could distinguisli the forms of about 
a dozen deer, which we knew to be the chcepul, or spotted deer. My companion 
fireil at tlu' one nearest us, and 1 at the next, and we brought them both down; the 
rest of the herd scampered off; the report of our guns reverberated through the forests 
in a thousand echoes. Two of oiir followers d(;scciidcd from the tree, and having 
drawn tln'ir knive.s across the throats of tlie doer, which were not quite dead, draggcjl 
the earcsiHses close up to, and tied them to, the trunk of the tree, and then rcclimbed up 
to their stations. The report of our guns must have frightened away all the animals 
in our immediate neighbourhood, and w'c were enabled to smoke some more cigars 
and talk a little. In half an hour we were again directed to be silent; by this time 
a hcavj- dew was falling ; it bad b«'com(‘ quite chilly, and we were glad to wrap our¬ 
selves up in our cloaks. It was a clear starlight nigllt, and all the surrounding objects 
were <juite distinct. We kept silent watch for upwards of an hour, w'hcii we heard 
a rustling as if some large animal was coming towards us ; and presently a tiger came 
stealing along towards the spot where the deer had fallen, and we could hear him 
lappittg up the blood which had flown from them; he then looked stealthily round in 
evi ry direction, and, sniffing the ground, gradually approached the spot where the 
do<'r were tied. Wc w'ere quite ready for Iqpi, and just as he had reached the deer, 
we both fired our right and left barrels, and had the satisfaction of .seeing the brute 
on bis back struggling with his legs uppermost; two more shots killed him outright. 
AV'e now' desccmled from the tree to inspect our victim, and found that we had killed 
a large full-grown loyal tiger; and after satisfying our curiosity wc once more 
returned to our pen-h. Upwards of an hour elapsed before we heard anything ; but 
w'i‘ w'cre nmeh startled by a kind of yelping sound at a distance, which gradually 
approached us, and what was our astonishment when wc saw a large -deer dash 
thro\igh to the open space before us, followed by a pick of from twenty to thirty wild 
dogs ; so novel and exciting was the spectacle, that my companion instinctively gave 
the view holla, and I cheered on the dogs. It only wranted the addition of a few 
wild himtsmcn, mounted on demon horses, to have equalled one of the wild German 
legends of the Schwarzwald, the Harz, or the Brocken. Such was our surprise and 
admiration, that neither my companion nor nmelf ever thought of firing at the wild 
dogs; and yet 1 regretted it afterwards, as 1 should have been very glad to hate 
ascertained wiicthcr these dom are similar to the kolson (Canis Dumurienm) of 
the Mahrattns. Our guide informed us that these hunts arc of very common occur- 
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rencc, and that the wild dogs generally manage to run down their victim, aa, once on 
the track, their powers of endurance inake them a match in th«‘ longest chase, for the 
fleetest of the deer tribe. Hariz^ recovered from our surprise, we suOTed, and, 
wrapping ourselves in our blankets, laid down, leaving the natives to watch. How¬ 
ever, nothing (ftcurred to disturb our rest, and shortly after daylight, we were 
awakened by our aervan^^ho had nrepared coffee for us. We walked back to our 
bivouac under Ae tree, followed by tno natives carrying the dead tiger and deer, W'c 
passed the day very similarly to the foregoing, its monotony being somewhat relieved 
t)y watching the process of flaying the dead animals, and particularly in getting the 
skull of the tiger cleaned, so as to prepare the head (which was a fine specimen) for 
being preserved with the skin on. * At nightfall we took up a position in a tree, in a 
spot some distance from, an<l in a contrary direction to, the jilace 'where we had been 
on the previous night. 1 M’ill not now trouble you with the details of our sport, 
for three successive nights, during which time wo killed several deer, two wolves, a 
leopard, and two hywnas. On the fourth day we returned to Manantoddy quite 
satisfied with our sport, but rather tired^ of our nightly vigils. My future progress 
towards the Blue Mountains (lytilghcriy) shall he detailed in my next. 

Yours faithfully, 

• Shikakkkk. 
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" WFON HIS DKATH-BRU tlTINO IN HIS ANOItIKII. 

i.v from the crowd, and dwell with soothfnstness : 

lie emtent with tliy good, though it In* small : 

For hoarding bath hate, and climbing uncertainneKH. 
The cran'd hath envy, and wealth is blent over nil 
Crwet no more than th<*e liehove. shall ; 

Read well thyself that other folk (;anst read ; 

And truth thee shall deliver, there is no drcail 

Pain thee not each crtioked to redress. 

In trust of her that turnetb as a hall: 

Circat rest atnndeth in little business ; 

Beware also to spurn »« the teeth of «// ,■ 

Strive not, as^doth a crock ttgainsl a wall. 

Judge thou thyself that judgeet other’s deed : 

And truth thee shall deliver, there is no dread. 

That thee is sent receive with cheer/ulncsH , 

The wrestling of this world nsketh a full : 

Here ix no home, hirre is but wilderness; 

Forth, pilgrim 1 forth, beast! out of thy stall 
IxKik up on high, and thank thov Gcrfl for all. 
Fomake thy lusts, and let thy navi th«!e lead ; 

And truth thee shall deliver, there is no dread 
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THE KOVAT. PROGRESS. 

I’ART I. 

KINO K D W A R D. 

The summer ripcneth like a pear 
Upon the cottage wall, 

While autumn waits to catch the fruit 
That in her lap may fall. 

Tlie rich and ready wheat hath bowed 
Beneath the reaper’s hand. 

And “ H;u‘vcst home” comes here and there, 
Singing, over die land. 

-The iield.s are parched, you scarce could tell 
'I'lic stubbie from the grass ; 

And cattle stand perplexed in clay,— 

Was late^ their looking glass. 

In hamlet wide, or city pent, 

.411 clamour for the shade; 

And sweeter music scarce could fall 

Upon the thirsty sense of all. 

Than that by rain^drops made. 
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King Edvi’ard in his palace sate ; 

*Twas noon, and he must dine : 

God wot, God wot; but it is hot; 

Bring a cup of wine! ** 

And first he tried the ruddy hue. 

And then he tried the pale ; 

And every drink (save water) 

From metheglin unto ale; 

(The Welshman’^ curse hissed hot enough 
To make metheglin fail.) 

But none coiild quench the royal tliirst; 

And so he cursed and swore. 

As many a king before and since— 

Perchance Menauy nSorc. 

** Ye hounds (lil^e drones), now stir, now stii ! 

Throw ope each casement wide.” 

But the city’s din* came hot within. 

Like another sun beside 

“ 1 would the sea might whelm them all. 

So that it harmed not me ! 

Methinks a goodly breeze might blow 
Were yonder city sea. 

“ I would mine island for lo-day 
Might dwindle in its bound ; 

Then I might sit on my good throne, 

And have the sea all round !•” 

“ The time is come! ” bethought an carl 
Who sat ancar the king ; 

** Now warn thee well. Queen Isabel, 

The stone is in the sling ! ** 

'Then narrowing in his subtle eye, 

Said,—silky voiced and slow,— 

** liege hath power to stretch his bound, 

IM ot straiten it, 1 trow. 

** There is an isle, his ow'u to claim. 

So please his royal mind; 

That throne him wheresoe’er he may. 

The ocean he will find. 

** This island has a Queen who scoyis 
Alike thine earls and thee.” 

** Oh, oh! oh, oh{ and does she so ? 

Where may this island be ?** 

Vecta it is; and westward lies. 

My liege, *twerc merry pl^ 

To make that island thine. -Wilt name 
The royal hunt to>day ? 
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PART II. 

(^UKKN ISAHEI.. 

1 4 Sundown Hay her castle stands 
So near upon the sea, 

'I'hal oft Queen Isabel commands 

'I’hc frolic spray to kiss her hands 
Beside her lattice free. 

Her castle, that her cradle was; 

Tier nurse, the rocking deep, 

And sweet the lullaby it sung 
Beside her happy sleep. 

Full fifteen summers had she blessed 
The island in her sway; 

They were no flatterers who said 
She scarce seemed aged a day. 

Her hcarlfwas in her island locked, 
Its beauty was her thrall j 

For gcjitlc ladic, gentle love, 

May never worse befal! 

She cared well for her people’s weal; 
Guarded their rights and rest; 

But, sooth to say (it might be sin), 
^e loved her island best. 
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A lovely and a fertile isle, 

As rich in courtesio. 

Where gracious corn Iwws o'er the elitf 
'I o grot;t the rising sea. 

JShe knew each rock upon the shore. 

Each curve upon the tlown, 

From Cufver—whiter than the wings 
'fhnt give its cliff renown— 

'I’o AUAn Bay, where westering suns, 
Whatelor their hues of grace, 

May look with wonder on the cliffs 
That meet tliein face to face. 

She know the rock-founts, and the streams 
(I|.ad tracked them by their song), 

That, like the birds in darkness born, 

Soon os they catch the light of morn 
Go chirruping along. 

And she luxs trained her palfrey white, 

To chase the waves amain; 

To tujm his crested head with theirs, 

And race for shore again. 

And she has trained her palfrey brown, 

To mount the rocky sleep. 

And o’er the Cliinclet waterfalls 
Swift as a deer to leap. 

While stately in heraJtable stands 
A steed as black as night, 

The pride of many a tournament, 

Without a fieclc of white, 

Sav<‘ when the foam has stained him o’er 
In the ardour of tl^ fight- 

We* reck not as •we smile o'er life 
Of tears shed long before; 

As little recks the traveller 
AVho views the land-slip o'er 

With eyes of wonder and delight, 

How, when that hap bcfcl, 

As o’er a living love defaced, 

Wept queenly Iwibel. 

“ Sweet Heav’n! avert the prophecy, ^ 
And shield mine island well!" 
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“ It is the eajl—I know him w'dl; 
Why comes he now to me '{ 

An«l why the followers that he brings 
Wear Edwiu-tl’s liverie?” 

“ 'i'he earl! the earl! my maidens all, 
Is coming us among; 

Remember our first mother Eve, 

And ’ware the serpent’s tongue!” 

She sat within the carven oak 
'fhat served her for a throne. 

In silence iwaited through the hall 
Her people every one. 

She hchl her sceptre in her hand 
As light as ’twcrc a fan; 

And said (as tried a scornful smile 
For mastery of her li^ meanwhile), 

“ Of the earl’s presence in mine isle 
’Twere well his speech began.” 
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lake arrows armetl from one who knows 
His shafts fly sure as keen, 

'The words fell off the earPs white lips 
With ne’er a pause betwecfu :— 

“ King Edward’s greeting, and he sends. 
Fair guerdon for thine isle, 

Six thousand mark^—and peace—so thou 
Upon his bidding smile. 

“ But if with stubborn mind thou dar’st 
To work his will annoy. 

From cast to west, with nre and sword. 
Will he dune isle destroy."* 

The first word —and the Queen was red ; 

The next—and she was pale; 

The sceptre quivered in her grasp 

Like a rcea before the hail. 

• 

She made three paces towards die earl. 
She met him in the face ; 

His eyes shi'unk up beneath her gaze. 

He backened in his place. 

That moment’s look for her completes 
The history of the deed; 

Insatiate power, wrought to wrong. 

With malice, for die lead. 

“ No words have I, for thy base part. 
Thine act’s beneath my tongue; 

But since to Edward’s chaffering 
An answer doth belong, •* 

“ Now hear, now hear, the oath I swear, 
'Fhou slave luito a slave, 

And bear it back to him whose doom 
Is still to have and crave; . 

** Sooner than yield mine* island up 
(Or people) unto thine, 

(lod sink us all in yonder sea, 

Or bid us float—all’s one to me— 

In their heart’s blood, and mine.” 

“ Awayl away! enough is said!” 

And towering, on she drew, 

While eye, and lip, and regal brow, 
Froclumed her Queen anew I 

“ Away! yet stay—for that the day 
Is spent, and night draws on— 

Until the morrow’s sun be op. 

Then on thy way begone. 

** Boom thro’ the hall, my seneschal 1” 
Heads bowed them erejy one; 

And ere the earl could make rejdy, 

Queen Isabel was gone! 
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PART IV. 
night and day. 

Night broods o’er broad St. Catherine’s! 

llie voices of the isle 
Arc gathered underneath its wmgs, 

The stars look down and smile 
O’er down and town, o’er rock and sea, 
While Earth takes all things silcnUy. 
Only the wavelets on the strand. 

Like guardian watchers, hand m hand, 
Give their pass-word whisperingly; 
Now advancing, now retreating, 

Each to each the word repeating, 

< ‘ Peace,” from one unto another, 

“ Peace,” will answer him his brother. 

In rippled music round and round, 

Comes (like stUlness more than round) 
“ Peace,” “ peace,” along the shore, 

“ Peace,” peace,*’ for evermore! 
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In the fhapcl on St. Catherine’s 
The holy monk lies sleeping: 
lie it is who rings the bell 

When the winds to the shore and the hugi^ wav*^ 'swell, 
Ulackgang’s rocks overleaping. 

Long and lustily ply his arms, 

When tlic sea.up the Chine is dashing, 

Many an Ave says he then 

For the souls of shipwrecked men, 

As he hears*the timoers crashing. 

He counsels welt the poor, and shriv(>s 
The living and the dyin|;; 

From dawn till day-down you may see 
To the chapel flocking, a companie, 

Knights andtladies df dignitie. 

Vassals anJ churls of low degree, 

Cripples, whotrest them as they go. 

The heavens above, and the sea below. 

Watching (the whilt;) half joy, half wo, 

The child in the sunshine lying. 

• 

The monk looked out ere ho went to his rest, 

Not a bree*c oVer the sea was stirring; 

'I'he monk looked over the down—all still. 

Nor ever a bat’s wing whirring. 

In the forest’s depths sat mute the owl ; 

Mute in the valley the mastiff’s howl; 

But the voice of the stars was heard on high. 

While the heart within made low reply. 

Such utterance ne’er the t^p could scare, 

And the monk has laid down on his pillow in prayer! 

Rest brief os sweet! In the deep midnight 
A sound on the silence falls, 

A clatter of hooves along the down, 

A knocking without the walls. 

The monk arose, he lighted a torch, 

He oped the wicket wide ; 

A ladie sat on a brown palfrey, 

With a single squire at her side. 

Bright flashed the torch on a pale, pale face, 

And an eye alive with flame. 

“ Heaven shield thee well. Queen Isabel. 

What would’st thou, in God’s name 

She bade the squire wait without; 

She led the way within; 

And straight into the chapel hied,s 
And knelt at Catherine’s shrine. 

Then spoke :—“ Father, King Edward sends, 

And fain mine Isle would buy, 

And foully threats to harry mine isle, 

If I his suit deny.” 
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“ What saidst thou “ jVay!—and sware him nay. 

By an oatli that 1 will keep; 

Hut tell me, father, of these dreams 
That fright the blessed sleep. 

“ 1 dreamed once, I dreamed twice, 

I drcamiid thrice the same j 
'I'ill I scarce knew which was sleep or wake. 

And away to thee I came. 

“ Methought T stood where now 1 stand. 

Where I so oft have stood ; ' 

And the silver girdle of mine Isle 
Was sea no more—^but blood. 

“ Again, methought I eat below 
Hy holy Lawrence’ Well; ' ^ 

For sparkling water, blood did flow. 

With a distant battle’s yell. * 

• 

“ Again, I sought the forest paths 
Wh(!re I knew no water was ; 

Hut all the leaves, and wild flowers too, 

Hore drops of blood where once was dew, 

Hlood on each blade of grass. 

“ Then to the crucifix 1 fled 
Jjo ! by the taper’s light— 

From the hands, feet, side, of Him who died 
To save tlie souls of cdl beside, 

Blood trickled in my sight.” 

The monk has hcaxd,^e monk has thought. 

And low the monk replied: 

“ Lady, no dream is this thou tell’st. 

For Peace, the Saviour died. 

“ And since that time, by whomsoe’er 
The blessed peace is shun, 

'I'hcy crucify the holy Christ, 

And bid Him bleed again.” 

“ On Edwsurd’s head come down that curse!” 

“ No, Lady—’tis on thine; 

To keep from* blood the fountain free; 

From blood the dews—^&om blood the sea; 

Thou must thine Isle resign. 

Let Edward will, thou cau’st not hold 
Thine Isle, another sun; 

Thou knowest how such strife must end. 

Before such strife begun. 

** Thou knowest thy vassals will not fail, 

But fight—^to find their graves; 

Their punishment, the dower they leave— 

Their wives and children, slaves. 
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“ Thine Isle thou lovest, so beautiful. 

That for a scented iiower 
Should hold thy dying memory. 

Will curse the fated hour. 

" Unjust to thee, though Edward be, 

It were a baser part, 

Thpelf, thy nobler self to slay, 

By traniplidg on thine heart.” 

“ Where should I lay my weary head 
If what thou say’st is best ?” 

” Do thou Ile^aven’s will,” the monk replied. 
And Heaven u'ill give thee rest!” 

She knelt—she tried in vain to pray, 

She could nor speak, nor cry, 

Like a bo^y parting from a soul. 

Was her mute agony. 

She writhed, she grovelled on the stones. 
She beat jupon her breast; 

It might have stirred her grandsirc’s bones 
To break their marble rest. 

The stony sleepers on the tombs, 

Uprising one and all. 

With vows to help that ladie’s need, 

Had scarce seemed miracle. 

The monk knelt down with clasphd hands, 
Beside the troubled Queen, 

With pleading (yet with pausing voice, 

For tears fell oft bet^en). 

He bade her look upon the Cross 
That she so oft would kiss. 

And said *twas chosen Ixdbre a crown 
For sake of others’ bli.ss. 

He hade her think on Catherine 
'I’he chaitel’s bless(;d saint, 

How she was broke upon a wheel 
Yet never heart did faint. 

He said that Crosses did but lift 
The soul to heavenlier love. 

An idol she would make her isle. 

Her people’s good, above.” 

Unto his words or tears, alike, 

The Queen made no replvf 
But pale and rigid as a corpse, 

At the altar’s foot did lie. ^ 

The monk has raised her to her feet, 

She stood like marble dierc ; 

With eyes w'ide ope that nothing saw. 

He led her to the air. 
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'J'hc night had sped, the night had ded, 
While there the Queen nad been ; 

'I’he dawn had come, the mom had come, 
One lovelier ne’er was seen ! 

The south breeze met her in the face, 

In the cast the sun rose bright, 

A lark was singing up above. 

As though his song were light. 

Glancing here, and glancing there. 

Come on the glad sunbeams, 

'fho forest wakens into life,' 

With birds, and bees, and streams. 

Graciously the mist recedes, 
irnvoihng as it goes, * 

A new beginning paradise ' 

That every moment grows. 

And happy human voices chinird 
There matins merrily. 

The peasant sung along the down, 

ITic fisher, by the sea. 

The dewdrop sparkles on the grass. 

The fount runs free and bright. 

The “ silver girdle” of her isle 
Is radiant in her sight. 

“ No blood! no blood !” said Isabel, 

.And the tears gushed fast and free, 

“ Father, absolv(?%ic from mine oath.” — 
A nd she sank upon her knee. 

{To be continued.) 
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'Sip*'' 


HO is there in this age of steani-travrlling' 
with the advantages that wc sec posted on 
every wjill, of rapid, cheap, ca« 5 ^ travelling, 
and no fees to cofu;hnien ?—^^who is there', «*«■ 
say, who has not paid a visit to our ctniti- 
ncntal neighbours; and, being there, who has 
not assisted at their ffites / 

Is there not a charm in the rechlessness ol 
their enjo 5 fmcnt '( Have we not, despite our 
national prejudices, many pleasurable recol¬ 
lections of these meiTy meetings ?— 


And noting, ere they fade away 


in this gloomy month, h t us recal those scones 
of joyousnts^s.— 

« Sweet memory, wafted by thy gentle gale. 

6ft up the stream of Umc I turn my aail, 

To view the faii^ hauntt of long-loat boora. 

Bleat with far greener ahadca, nur freaher flowers. 

On a recent lour on the Continent, it was 
my good fortune to pass through Paris at 
the time the most recherrhrt! file of the year 
takes place: it is known as the “ Fhtedes 
Ixiges;’* its locale, the forest of St. Germain ; 
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its origin, a solemn rcli^ous service observed at tho Maikm ties hoges^ ci-devant 
a monastery, now a Matnon (TEducation for the daughters of reduced officers. 

On the fUe of St. Fairne, which occurs the first Sunday in September, solemn 
mass was celebrated, which was very numerously attended by the Parisians ; and, 
though the religious part of the ccrcmonj^ is fallen into disuse, the profane still 
continues, and the /Ste des Logen is much in vogue, and is frequented not only oy 
the bourgeoises of the good city of Paris, but by most of the noble and distinguished 
families in the environs, who seldom omit to grace with their presence its innocent 

festivities.-’Tis mid-day, in the early part of September; the sere and yellow 

leaf adds a varied hue to the landscape ; the dew, that spangled each blade of grass 
and trembled on every leaf five hours ago, is gc«ie; the mossy banks whereon at 
eve “ the glowworm loves her emerald light to, shed,” and the elastic turf areircc 
from moisture; perchance, but for the pleiwant breeze that rustles through the 
forest, scarcely audible, the day would be hot. We enter within the walls of tlie 
forest, whose gloomy chateau strongly contrasts with the myriads of laughing faces 
passing through the gate, all bent on enjoying the present moment. What to them 
are the many melancholy incidents, now pait of history, that have occurred withir^, 
that pile of antiq^uated bricks? Nay, probably it is unnoticed; perhaps, some may 
paint out the darksome tower where England’s King James II. lived and died, a com¬ 
ment on the chapel and the grave of the unfortunate. And on th«y go: at the 
forest gate crowds of tired pedestrians are wrangling for one or other of the many 
vehicles that are in attendance to take ^te-ists to the scene of action. Here is one 
rtnidy to start. “ Montez, monsieur, montez ? nous partons toute de suite,” says the 
shrivelled mummy-like proprietor, who, with whip in hand, salutes every person he 
meets with the same invitation; flying here, and flying there, to secure the earliest 
and fullest complement of passengers. Complement! what is his complement { 
Reader, imagine a long cart, covered with a gay canopy, with four pieces of wood 
plac(!d transversely across the body of it, upon each of these it is expected three 
p<>rsons shall sit. There arc alreaay ten passengers; and a heavy couple, who sit on 
the last scat, near the end of the charabanc, give a seriously oblique inclination to 
the vehicle, and painfully suggest the more than possibility that cither the unfortu¬ 
nate horse will be oviirbulanccd, and,’iike Mahomet’s tomb, remain between heaven 
and earth, or that the gear will bo too fragile to bear the pressure; and then, like a 
heap of imdous shot from a liamper, we shall roll upon the plain. Why does our 
Jehu so pertinaciously attack tho stout gentleman? What insinuating terms is he 
using to call such a radiance over his auditor’s countenance ! He prevails —Ic gros 
hointne mount.s th<' steps, we recover our equilibrium, and Monsieur le Gros is 
complimented on his bi'ing frts utile, and our carriage rummes quietly on. 

A s till! distance to the 3taison des I^ges is quite two miles, most of the pleasure, 
si'cker.s, who iurivod by railway and entered with us, had to seek their mode of con- 
vevance, and soon the road was one continuous line of carriages, which for variety of 
colour, costume, and style, could not be surpassed. Here a worthy shopkeeper from 
I’lU'is, with his family in a nondescript conveyance, dreading to pass that rickety, ill- 
contrived, ill-mended charabanc, with a poor mule hobbling along, whose harness is 
more indebted to the ropemaker than the saddler. 1 dare say he dreads to pass him, 
feai-iiig his own power to recover the line agdin. Not so the dashing barouche with 
the flne pair of bays, whose appointments make the proprietor one of the ton. It 
requires but half »' glance to decide where the driver has been taught to '■ handle 
the ribbons.” The nonchalant manner in which he turns in and out of the line 
proves him to be from this side the water; and an accomplished whip. 

Two miles by railway scents no great distance ; it is not irksome travelling it by 
a four-in-hand coach, such as I recollect the Shrewsbury’ Wonder ; or it may be done 
by an. English cab ; but in a French charabanc with eleven passengers, three of 
them stout, and only one small punch horse, it seems rather problematical jrhetber 
the distance can be accomplished at all. Yet, arrive we did, and no sooner there, 
than we were politely assisted from the carriage by a number of intelligent youths, 
who, directly tliey found we were safe on ferra-firma, with one aermrd, in front, 
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flank, and ivar, set upon us with clolht's brushes, exprc.ssin" the utmost anxiety that 
we should Ik; free from dust, nay, one of them had nearly bruslicd out iny pocket, 
such was his eiurncstness, but, as the ^emUtrnu'rie woi'c among us, I could hardly 
fancy it wsis done with felonious iuteut, and 1 had no time to waste in making 
inquiries. As the carriages are not allowed to coiut; beyond a certain barrier, w© 
had some little space to walk before reaching the file. The coup (Cwil was very 
pleasing; half-hidden by trees, were'gaj’tents, with gayer flags; bc'yoiul thent glimpses 
of theati'icul representation, such as may be seen at our English fairs, exc^’pting that 
the dresses and appointments were much tfleoner, and sueh things, surrounded by 
trees, far away from man’s haunts, Jtave a more striking effect than when they ar<? 

■ seen relieved by brick walls or dingy houses. In the centre, as yon enter by tin* 
great road fixtm the chateau, is ererted the lai'ge ball-room, a very cwmnodious 
plaee, tirstefuily illuminated by coloured lamps, and hung with natural flowers—some 
Iwistcil upon long branches of ivy, and hung in festoons; the vine, also with its 
beautiful leaf and elegant tendrils, interwoven with roslis and earnutioas; here in 
corners (whore possibly some ugly post mWht oflend the eye) a mass of wihl beatb, 
from the forest, and whose Inundics of bright juirpic flowers nmke a bi'anlitiii 
eorner of a cornice; and in such a place, for a few mm admi.ssion nioni;y, and a f<*w 
more at tlio termination of each dan£c, do our light-footed neighbours heartily ('njoy 
themselves. ’J’li^ball does not commence until evening; at present other subjerts 
call our attention ; it is the custom at this fete, to dine al fresco; let u» walk up this 
alley of beech trees; how temptingly that nioss-eovered root .suggests tlie proj>riety 
of sitting down, or cliange for this bank, whereon the blue harebell seems to vilnato 
with chords in harmofty with the deadened clangor of the many instruments that 
gjMiMiiviting guests to sec the wonrlers in the booths. The distance henei*, and the* 
sound passing through the trees, take off the harshnt'ss, jukI nu'lhjw it down into some¬ 
thing almost musical. Let us, while resting on this bank, conteni]>lale iinnotie(*t.l tlie 
various characters that, kaleidoscope-like, change each inonnmt; s<»me coming from 
behind the brushwood, with merry exclamations, in groups of four or live; their lirst 
glimpse of thebeing satisfactory, then comes tin* arrangement of tlurir lu-ad- 
dresses, wliich it is possible have been disorganizcjl en route ,* that done, on they go. 
Here are others going into the forest, but theyl^cnerally go in couples; there are 
two; remark the gay, frank, (U'bonnaire look, noth winch In* ki'-sed his hand to 
those companions he now parted with. Now that he is escaping from tin; crowd, 
is it that the " shade of melancholy boughs” exerts a little iniluc'nct* over him, or 
what can it be? And his companion,—surely anything but unhappy thoughts 
could arise from her society. How' earnest are his entreaties—how eulmly they arr* 
received ; perhaps it is for her hand at the evenjng dance—perhaps for — mnis echo nr. 
fnitrien. Here arc two more; they, like the “ Habes in ibe AV’ood,” d(», hand in 
hand, traverse the tangled woodwalk and the tufted gr«-en. Swe< t innocents ! Ah ! 
Tm afraid he ha.s placed his arm round her waist, and, hy Jove, the sleeve of her 
dress crosses the back of his coat in like manner. Well 1 as 1 am a great lover of 
regularity, I don’t objjcct to it. 

If a contented nunJ be a continual feast, as we tell one anotluT, eertes that, 
group of healthy-lookiug peasant girls (whose white teeth outrival th< ir vnowy 
■cap.s)are indications of it: they enjoy it to perfection in the fore,-it <>f St. (h rmain. 

The peasantry, who in general assist at this/I'te, though, perhaps, jiot equal in 
number to the aenizcn.s of Paris, arc much more irjte\^ sling; the cute with which 
they preserve the pcctdiaritics of costume that belong to t|i(! eommum? w herein they 
reside; the hearty, unsophisticated hilarity they seem to^ftx’l and disjjlay at the 
meeting of friends, sometime separated, and only to be met on the oc.ca.sion of tliis 
fete ; then the roguish manner in which they wear their caps, and their great variety, 
too, is, perhaps, the most striking feature of a f6l€. Here a small bonnet (r.^rgen- 
teuU contras^ with the tower of lace that decorates yon envehoise ; there the gay 
and sprightly demoiselle of Nantcrre w'ith her close nun-looking cap opposed to the 
head-dress of the maidens of Surenne. 

How many of ye, day after day, <line off a crust of bread and an npph*, that your 
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“ robe (If bill suit coinnio il faut, ct le bonnet dc dentoUc bien gcntil. Vive la 
bapratflle!” 

[ biivc .already alluded to the custom of dining ul ftesco at this fete. There is, 
rif vfi tbeliiss, no necessity that you should bring your dinner ivith you, or be con¬ 
tent with a cold one. Do you SCO this nllee with a range of tents ? Observe, at 
the back, how nicely the tables are laid out; already have some commenced their 
dinner. Let m walk up the avenue, and choose for ourselves. 

Lot me ask you, reader. Are you acquain'ted with the a])paratus necessiuy for 
cooking a dinner ? Know you what is tailed a roasting-jack { Did you ever take 
cognizance of a set of stew-pans? Can you see, half hidden by the foliage of tlnit 
tree, a huge stone slung hy a rope over thi; large bough ? Now, carry' your eye, if 
that he.ip of melons will permit you, to the lorigin of the iojk; ; look how' cleverly 
tilt!)' have made a small fireplace; mark the wheels, which arc now' revolving, and, 
moreover, how sluggishly that turkey and tw'o legs of mutton are turning, how 
iH'arly they are done brown-, and no w-onder, for wliat a glorious fire ! VV'atch with 
wluit “ adroitness” the duf de r.nmnr places those jioulets and pigeons on the spit; 
ami w'hat an inexhaustible store they seem to have,also j what heaps of peaches and 
(Vuit of all sorts. Truly, the earth is teeming with good things. How pleasant to 
contemplate the dozens of black bottles, sealed up with black, yellow, and red; not 
to iiu ntion the champagne that is cooling itsulf under the shailc. of the trees in 
yonder icetub; but do not forget this perfect arrangement of stew-pans. See, with 
what a turn of the wrist, the eA^‘inserts his spoon; how Bciciitifieally he charges 
tlu! plate with the raffoitt that this moment was bubbling (/ii his glowing eharcojd. 
Do you sec that elegantly-dressed woman who is hanging on the arm of the ma,n 
w'ith the small moustache i 1 mean him with the light moustache ; she is .Madame 

la 15-, she has just dclormined what she w’ill have for dinner. Observe how 

rajiidly the e/(c/’(/(■ cuisine ct gar^on make the necessary arrangements; they dart 
into till! shady recesses of the forest -with napkins, wine, Iruit, and all the good 
things of the season. Reader, the very sight makes mo hungry. 1 must taste the 
good cheer, and then wc will go together to the hall. The orchestra calls the 
votaries of 'rerpsichore to the dance; and Heaven only know's how many arc the 
embraces stolon and given; how many are the love intrigues which glide in amidst 
till* indefatigable quadrilles from the setting till the rising of the sun. Tlie sight of 
those smart iaugliing girls, now entering, tnight tempt nioro staid and serious persons 
than my sell’ to rob the lover of his right, and “ steal the kisses for another meant;” 
how beautifully those blue and scarlet ribbons contrast with the gloss)' jet-like 
biaids, and how gracefully the snow-white robes waft with every motion of their 
siqiplo Ibnus ! M'hat sly ironic glances they cast (in conscious superiority of grace) 
at that jolly dame who looks as though dancing would be to her rather a business 
than a j)lo.a.sure. Now appears one of the lions of the ball, with flowing hair, 
curling moustache, and eyes whose every glance is meant to do more execution 
than his elegant dancing; lie has chosen a pretty dai’k-cyed girl for his partner in 
the mazy dance, and really his love-acting deserved to be reraeinbei'ed. Taking her 
luuul, dropping it gently with a deep sigh, looking the image of sentimentality with 
one eye, and keeping the other ready to take in tlie eficct it had on the surrounding 
groups. W'ouhl that my eyes would keep c.vtcnded, and my thoughts clear, then 
woidd I describe; but cverythiug must have au end, and so must the “ Fete dc 
!St. dermain.'*^ 
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T lias been ou^ general worn to avoid the jHilitical arena ; and this—wo wil¬ 
lingly seize the occasion to deijlnre it—not so inueli from n desire to he guilt¬ 
less of offence towards our readers of every shade, as from the ])rofound riwpect 
we jirof'ess for the thing itself, and the disgust wc have imbibed for the 
inanm'r in which it is for tJie most part treated. For us, politi(‘.s is the science 
of liil'e here bedow. Its problem is the orgtuiization of tlie State, of huriiim 
association, with a view to thc*ldcal that man is pursuing, and which is reveaU'd 
to us by each epoch more beautiful, mflre grand, more divine. Its point of 
departure is the undefined cducatibility of the human race ; its road a conti¬ 
nuous progression towards (Jod, tow'ards the discovery and ap[>lit':itlon of His 
law'i with Hclicf, Faitli, for^its stay and .sanction. And with such fi'eTmgs work¬ 
ing in an arti.st-soul, whatdiad wc to do in the hubbub of that Faust’s kitchen, 
where all men were fight in" for a chance of skimming the cauldron of material 
intcrost? How invoke the name of the Most High, Knowledge-Lovc-l’ower, 
hctwcon the sA-oam of a railway-rtigine and an hurrah for the ten-pound franchiHC I 
It is no longer (>od but Mammon tliat is worshipiwd. The mild, spiritual face of 
.lesus is veiled before the power of figures. The I’harisees and the Scribes—the 
liypocritfs and tlie speculators—have once more invaded the 'Teinjile. They liavc 
substituted the worship of die form for the adoration of the sjiirit—tho raleulutions 
of physical well-doing for aspirations towards the beautiful, the true, and tlie holy. 
Therefore it is we meddle not w'ith politics. Humble as we arc, W(‘ wish not to have 
our slumbers disturbed some day by the voice of Frankenstein demanding of ur a soul, 
and reproaching us for having made him a gigantic body witlioul infusing wliich 
ought to dwell there, and without which every body is a corpse. 

Hut when, insti'ad of this, it is the soul that asks of us a boJj/ —the life that 
eluims the pow'er of manifesting itself abroad, ajjid protests against the brutal force 
that dcnie.s it this sacred right, then wc, adoreVs of the Heautiful, no longer fear to 
soil our wings with the filth of the idolaters of Matter, and recognize the necessity 
of joining our A'oice to the protest. Ijife is sacred: its source is in (bul himseli. 
You have the right to direct it, the duty to develop it: you may not, in any ea.s(>, 
suppress it. And as, since the gospel of Christ, we all are made on<*. brnlhers in 
one God, members of one spiritual society, so you cannot deny lill; and the right of 
life in one place without denying it in all. Tnc cause is the same, wherever you 
may plant the black flag of atheistic negation. We all are togetluir Ivuiii'l »o protest, 
that God may not ask of us, “ Cain, wlicre is tliy brother Ab4-1 1'* 

This soul without a body, this element of life, to which is denied incarnation in 
some visible, tangible guise, from which the entire globe may profit, wa-^ yeht<-rr.lay 
Greece—to-day it is Italy. Italy, that gave to us all science and art; to whom we owe 
the seeds of our civilization and the exemplars of our lil>r*rly^ that on In-r secoinl 
bed of death, by the hands of one (tf her wanderers, linked t(» humuiiity a new 
world. 

Two months since we commended to the notice of our readers % jrainplilet.* in 
which one of Italy’s exiled sons laid bare her sufierir^s, her wants, her wishes. Hut 
a brief portion of a yewr ha.s rolled away since the pddication of this little work, 
and all the statements that it contained as to the genei^ discontent of the country, 
the craving for Life that has seized on all classes, and as U} Uie exterior obstacles that 
alone keep tliis craving in check, have received a new corroboration in the most 
afflicted portion of the country, the States of the Church. An insurrectionary effoit 
was made Jin the same quarter in 1813: the guerilla of the brothers Muralori for 
some weeks filled with affright the heart of the aged Pope. An insurrection broke 

* Italy, Auatria. and the Tope. A Letter to Sir James Graham, Bart By Joseph Maz/.iiii, Strange, 
Patemoater-row; Clarke, PaU-maUKoat; Putnam and Wiley, Waterloo-piace, Sic. 
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out in IS 11 at (/OM;nza ; sanguinary conflicts between the people and the soldiery 
w(!re Ircqucnt in various cities of Romagna; fellow-creatures were handed ov'er to 
tlie executioner ; and the tragic end of the heroic brothers Bandicra, officers of rank in 
the Austrian navy, who went to the death for the national cause at the other extremity 
of the I’eninsula, closed the drama. Wc are now in 181.'}, and an insurrection, 
already extinguished, took place in the Roman States during the last days of 
September ; an insurn'ction so much the more remarkable that* it sprang not, if we 
are riglilly informed, from a concerted plan, but from the impulse; of two of dte 
patriotic i)rtrty, who, menaced and cotnjiclled to quit the country, were unwilling to 
abandon thtdr fulhor-land without l<;aving a remembrance behind them in the shape 
of an armed protest. One city, Rimini, remained for thee days in the power of the 
insurgents. 'I'hc: garrison fraU'rnized with tlietii. The news sufficed to electrify the 
youtli of the cities of Romagna ; movements were made; two bands sprung up at 
different points in the twinkling of an eye ; young men from another stale, Tuscany, 
set out to join tliem. Bloody encounters ensued—combats of an hour’s duration 
between inx]>ericnced youths and disciplined troops, in M'hich the loss was greatest 
on th(.‘ .side of tin; latter. This suddoti movement, anlooked for by the people, and 
unprovided with viafericl, could but be abortive. Without a centre, without 
direction, witliout money or munitions, those who'had risen were compelled to retire 
on Tuscany. But there, another confirmation of'the general feeling of the country 
was exhibited. So powerful a sympathy for the insurgents wsis manifested, that not- 
witlistamling a treaty of extradition for political offences existing between Tuscany 
and tlie Stat**.s of the IVpo, the (Irand Duke was constrained to accord them a free 
passage. 'J'he exiles were cmharked at Leghorn for France, whence probably the 
government may drive them hither. The paternal heart of the Grand Duke, 
uecoidiiig to the newspapers, was moved at the sight of these unfortunates. Oh, 
no; the paternal heart of the Grand Duke did not hinder him last year from 
delivering over to the I’ope two t)f his subjects—Viola, and another whose name 
we cannot call to mind—who were shot at llologna as guilty of revolt. But oj)inion, 
though nut to be raised in favour of one or two individuals, unless distinguished by 
genius or influenc<‘, grew warm in flavour of hundreds, aiid die Tuscan Government 
found tiiemselves obliged to give way. 

W'e ba\ e spoken of sanguinary conflicts as driving die insurgents into Tuscany. 
But wlio sustained these conflicts with the insurgents—Italbns? No. If wc except 
die I’oullfical eulnnteers, principally recruited from the prisons, and the Carabineers, 
who, as the general instruments of tyranny, fimeied themselves sure victims of 
po])uliU' ri'si'utmcnt, tliey were foreigners who fought for Iris Holiness. Whilst one 
body, the Austrians, crowiled Ferrara with troops, and sent vessels of war to blockade 
tlu' coast, Swiss mercenaries hunted the young Roiuaguesc in the mountains. 

W'hat then must b<‘ the discontent of a country, where the rash freak of two or more 
individuals is sufficient to endanger public tranquillity, to alarm neighbouring 
gtivernments, and to provoke preparations for invasion on the part of a power like 
Austria ? Who does not see in tlicsc measures, in the uneasy tone of the German 
]>ap('rs, in the panic phich the news of the outbreak at Rimini produced on the 
Nfock Kxchange of \’u‘nmi, in the active concert of all the governmenhs interested in 
m.iint.iining what they call peace*—who docs not sec in all this, that if the Italians 
wt'vc h'ft free tq express their wishes, if Italy did not present to Europe the strange 
anomaly of a country where l,<fc is submitted to the control—to the veto rather—of 
a foreign army, three iiiondp- would not jiasa away without seeing a re-born nation 
rise magnificently tranquil |?'vOm that mass of fragments, now without name, without 
bond, without eoiuinon life, without progressive activity, condemned, as the con¬ 
sequence of those deprivations, to destructive but partial struggles, that are begin¬ 
ning to be periodical, and that no possible means can prevent ? 

1 lere then is a serious question, and one that demands to be gravely qpnsidered. 
I'or, it' the truth be as wc think, here is a great crime committed each day, and each 
hour, ,ig:un>t a member of the va.st human family. Twenty-two millions of men, our 
* The Frviu'tt Government lias seized the papers of two Tuscans, residing nt Paris. 
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brotbers, claim to live the lilb of God, the life of the spirit.; and to the.sp men brutal 
force, the force that chained rrometJieuK to his rock, makes answer, “ No; you shall 
live but the life of the body.’* 

Now, since ('Christ, if wc well understand his gospel, there are nolojiger sfran^et's, 
save only the wicked. Tliere is a mighty struggle in the world betwet'u g<Hal and 
evil; between the just and the unjust; betw-een God and *Satnn. All those who 
fight and endure for the good, for iJie true, for the just, are on our side, ^^'^e no 
longer ask of any man, In v'hat latitude trert thou bom / but, niiaf is thy standard/ 
fVhat principle servest thou f And all those who can respond, 77/// standard is 
ours ; ire serre Gon and HcMAMry, have a right to our active sympathies — to our 
fraternal aid—to our prayers to God—^to our protests before man. Shame to u.s, tho 
people, if wo comprehcnil not that oneness which, on their part, was so well umlei - 
slood by the governments of 181.5. Shame t6 us, who shrunk from no sacrifice for 
the emancipation of the blacks, if wc could remain, iudiiforont spectators of the 
slavery of a nation of ■whites at our own doors. 

And wlicn this nation is the otip that iflitiated us all in civilization by ancient Ucuue 
—in liberty by her comuni —in‘commerce by her great navigators—in production by 
her now extinct manufactures;—yhen the soil is that from which came to us poetry, 
painting, sculpture, architecture, music—Dante, Kaffaellc, IMichaol Angelo, llrumel- 
leschi, llranianti, rid/«triiia, llossfni;—when the question refers to the country that, 
at tlic revival of literature and the arts, renewed our historical tradition with Groeco 
— to the country, that by a wonderful scries of men, great in head or heart, has 
promoted more than any other th<‘ cause and the science of humanity—to the 
country Avhcncc Shaksperc drew the inspiration of so many of his masterpieces, 
the country that Milton loved, that Byron and Shelley have sung; ought we not, at 
the contcm[)lation of her disasters, of her supplications, of her wailings, to feel some¬ 
thing within us, like the emotion of the child for his strii ken mother, of the lover 
for his Juliet, laid, death-like, in the tomb? Is ingratitude a crime in individuals 
only ? And we, that, as artists, historians, and antiquaries, have recourse to the 
ruins of Italy to search out the secret of tlie life of the p/wt—w'o who look for health 
and vigour from the perfumes of her plains and the imre air of her mountains—are 
wc never to divine the treasure of future lifc*that is there hidden for the world, the 
iinmcn.su loss that tho Tope, the Swiss, and the Austrians cost us ? 

W e are a cold, slow, distrusting race; but soun/l at the cor<‘, firm and oh.Htinato on 
the path to good. There is a chord at the bottom of our Sa.xon heart that vibrates 
for every noble cause, at every great evil that is made known to us. For the most 
part, we want but to be informed. Wc could wish—whilst France is throwing into 
prison* the exiles of Rimini and the Romagna—^that an association w'(?re e.slahlishml 
here in Fliigland for the initiation of the 'country in a knowledge of the grievances 
and tho requirements of Italy, for the advancement of the Italian natumal ennse. 
AVc have tliat confidence in our fellow-countrymen to prophesy that such an asso¬ 
ciation would find an echo, and would produce clFcctivo results. For ourselves, we 
would contribute to its success with all our means, whatever they may be. 

* See the later newKpnpcr intelligence. 



'ruKUE was an old King of/Norway, who, thowgh he came to the throne late in life, 
brought with him none of that discretion wdnch should belong to maturity of age; 
but only groat tyranny, tmd a violent will. 

'riiere wore throe young noblemen of his kinc'dom, of great fortunes and in- 
dojn'iidenco, named Christian, Gustavus, and Frederick; who often, eonvcrsed 
togothoi in private of the disgusting practices of the old King, and of his unwhole* 
some goAornmont. 

It liappoiutl, that after having reigned two years, his t'xtravogances became so 
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great, that he levied a heavy and burdt'nsome tax upon his people, insomuch that 
they murmured, and were out of heart, saving, “ Why should we sweat thus in our 
adiiirs ? I'he more we get, the more is taken av^y from us; they let us live only 
that M'e may surfeit them.” AH confidence in <leaiing—-all energy and interest were 
gone. ■ 

These three nohlemcn were walking in a garden, talking on the hated subject c)f 
•the King’s tyranny and the people’s spfi'erings, when Christian, the greaU’st of’them, 
proposed that they should risk their lives and become the champions of the liberties 
of the people; that they should sell Uieir vast estates and lands, and convert them 
into money to obtain arms, &c,, foisthe susteirance of troops. So they departed to 
consider of the matter, agreeiu}^ to meet each other on the following day in tViat 
place, and swear .an oath. Having thought of the thing, and being fully r«‘8olvod, 
feeling enthusiiistically Uie virtue of the cause, iSicy met before the appoint«'d tim«* in 
the garden, and there swore never to desert each other, or the caust? of liberty which 
they had espoused ; nor lake any steps without the full Consent of all three. Having 
knelt down and taken this oath o^j their iTwords, they parted to gclher their ft»rtunes 
into a heap, and strengthen thtniselves amongst those who hated hut feared the 
(iovcruinent. 'I'hcy all found the jovc of the people was equal to the haired of the 
monarch, for the same cause had produced both. They had for a long time ])i’ovided 
their families with bread, and fcd*tho rapacity of power by paying its burdensome 
demands upon them; the time, however, was now come when {hoy wore to effoet a 
change. , 

They retreated from the city to the mountains; and there, suddenly hoisting a 
standard, gave hopes to all who would come to tliem. At the first their numbers 
were many, though not one-third of what they should have been: for the poor- 
hearted, having no faith in their cause (though knowing it honest), wouhl notjoiji 
them, for fear of the King. They, wisely seeing that something must be doue, came 
down from the mountains and gave the King battle ; after n bloody fight they won it, 
bi'.ating tiio King unto his very gates. 

It was now that the true dispositions of men appeared : for no sooner had they 
gained this victory, than those who were bcforo^rac, became as wild as wolves; and 
tliusc who were afraid were mad with vigour in their cause. ^ 

The tyrant, fciU’ing they would besiege him within his walls, hastened tj> try once 
again his fortune in the field. A second battle was fought, hut with doubtful 
buecoss, for night had closed upon the scene of action, and forced a retreat. 

It happened that Gustavus, who with a chosen number had penetrated to the gates 
of the city, determined upon entering it; and, having cut their way through, they 
flew to the senate-house, supposing the council would be sitting to advise in their 
exigences. In this they were not mistaken: there they found the* old retainers 
of the King—the feed bloodsuckers of their country—the seals to tyranny—th <5 
vouchers and abettors of all wrong; and there without mercy they hark(;d th(*m h) 
death, so that the blood poured tlirough the crevices into the street. Having done 
this, they broke through into the great garden, past the palace, into the plain ; thus 
avoiding any further encounter. Oustaviis, however, did pot rebarii as he had 
come—It had been well for him if he h.ad. In pasing the palace he nuuh* prize »)f 
the youngest daughter of the King, and carried her off with tw(* of her women; 
m.arching through the valleys till they had gained the main arm^^ Doth parties 
being sufferers, thonght it wise to retreat for some time. 

Tlic lady whom Gustavus had taken, though younlu was artful in the extreme ; 
and she, vyishing well to the Government, suid ill tol|ie faction, protended to fall 
violently in love with him, and yielded to his plc.asurc: seeking every means to 
loosen thc-ffrmness of his mind, and to make Jlerself the sole object of his thougitts. 
This she accomplished, like a true woman ; so that Gustavus began to show marks of 
despondency and strangeness of manners before hi*! two friends. 'I'he princess was 
suddenly missed, and it was rumoured that she and her maids had escaped. 'I'he 
truth, how’cvcr, soon appeared; which was, that Gustavus had turned traitor, and 
had sent her to her father with a promise to join him. Gustavus at tivvt thought of 
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pcrsuiulin" Lis comrades to a peace, but a little reflection soon convinced him of the 
iinpr.iriicability of .such a sclu'me. It came at length to this point: whether lie 
would Kucrifice the cause of iilierty, or his affection'for this woman. The trifle pre¬ 
vailed, and the great weight rose in the scale. . 

Soon after licr flight, the King’s party showed signs of active preparation for 
battle, for the eagernc-ss of which none could account but Oustavus. Measures were 
taken to meet (licm ; and when both parties hud fronted each other, and paused for 
tlie word of attack, (iiistavus drew off bis troops, and, making a circuit round a hill, 
fell suddenly into the King’s ranks, and faced upon his friends. Christian and 
Frederick looked on each other amazed, and Christian said sorrowfully, “ Wc arc no 
longer the crescent three.” Frederick turned furiously round, and made an attack 
upon the part where Cu.stav'us was stationed } and, having left the main battle to 
Christian, he with a Imndrcd chosen-men chasiul (Justavus up and down the ranks, 
c.lcaviiig his w.iy througli every opposition, till he had secured him and taken him 
jn iboner. (.’hristian, seeing a favourable ojiportunity, found it prudent to sound a 
vet real; having sustained hut little loss, and disabled the King’s troops too iniwh to 
follow liim. In the morning they assembled and sat in judgment upon their 
prisoiu'r, who, by this time, had come to a full sense of his dishonour, and desired 
nothing so much as to die, atid end at once his mfsery and the mean opinion he had 
of hiiris<>]f. When he wa.s brought before them', he stoo«l with mucTi humility and 
luiafleeted sorrow ; never lifting his eyes from the ground, or shifting his melancholy 
position, fihristian spoke, .saving, “What arc w'c to do with thee? Thou hast 
d4>erved the (U-alh for sacrificing thine honour to thine inclination ; for ahanduning 
the sacn*d eause of liherty and the people ; and (worst of all) abetting their fast 
enemy. 'I'liy fault is great; hut thou hast been so long my brother and fellow- 
eounsellor in the ways of Jionesty, th.at 1 cannot stop thy breath. M'liat you have 
ilom* in onr afliiir.s lias hc'en done with a full heart; and what you now feid, 1 
am well assnreil, is felt with a full heart,—that is, that you have lost your honour, 
and the blessed hope of bestowing lihegty to your fcllow'-mcn. What you did 
uas through the infatuation of that had woman: .it ivas weak, and wc cannot 
again trust you in bur great causi*. What are we to do with youf”—Frederick 
immediately answeri'd, .saying, ’J'hcJi’) is but one thing to he done. We swore an 
oatu, whieh oath was to he our judgment; and it sentences this traitor to death. Is 
it not meiitcdf lint for the ai<l of Heaven, we had, through his tre.aehcry, been 
Mierifieed to onr enemies; and, for our blind confidence in his hollow faith, have 
died a death most beastly, umler the steeds of our enemies. His life is forfeited to 
evi'rv soldier here—ehietly to you and me—and I demand it in all justice of you.”— 
Christian replied, “ ^On have spoken the truth ; hut there is one thing greater than 
revi nge, and hand-friend to our cause—it is mercy. Let him live; w’c can spare him 
ami all nho are traitors. His cause (whieh was his armour) and his power being 
gone, he is become weak as a naked sworder. If you will be revenged, let him he 
si'iit forth in a hurnislied car, deckt'd in a purple vest and garlanded, with chains upon 
his wrists, to his new master the great King; and let his dishonourable wife take 
him to her arms, and pay him for his loss of peace and honour with a kiss; then he 
may work for the King. 1 f<*ar no harm that he can do us ; once known, the faith 
is hr<»ke. This is enough fi:r all thy great revenge, and better than his blood. Seek 
not his life ; I pray thee, let him live.”—But Fix>derick w:« boisterous, and demanded 
his life, and would by no means listen to Uie feelings of Christian; saying, he would 
act no larthcr iu the cause if cvjry article was not obeyed; so that Christian, finding 
that he was not to be pacified*, agreed to draw lots with him, which should have the 
di.^posal of the prisoner.,. Ilimmnity was repulsed ; for Frederick won it, and con¬ 
demned him to death, swearing an •ath that he should die. Christian, finding 
nothing would ]>r»‘vail upon liim to relinquish his design, came down, and folding 
his arms about (lustavus, embraced him, saying, “ Care not, we are partedd)ut for a 
little time. 1 will he idways anxious to do more than I have done, as being mindful 
of the sorrow you feel at having left undone so much. You see I cannot help your 
fate, hut I am sorry. I now embrace you for the last time; you have been, and 
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might be noble j what you are 1 shall ever forget, Will uothiug save his life T’—- 
Frederick sternly answered, “ Xo, nollung.” .So they parted, both shedding tears. 
■When Gustavos had recover'd his voice, he said firmly, and in a manly tone, Ye 
neither of you know me. That 1 am so mean in the opinions of my honourable 
companions, is much, very much; but that I am so mean in my own, is more. I am 
mad to think of what 1 have lost: I am glad that 1 am overtaken in my crime. Be it 
known to you. Lord Frederick, that iu some senses you JU‘e the poorest of th(5 two; 
for you are proud to wrench from "humanity Unit which 1 loathe and shall throw by. 
I know not why, but I feel you are out of my memory. I regret not to leave you, 
and hardly seem to have dono^you any offenct\ Hut to the greater and gentle 
Christian what can 1 say ? Never enough—^never half. 1 feel my heart aches, and 
thus will 1 be peevishly revengetk upon it. I will whisper thy name, and it shall 
usher me to heaven.” So saying, he stabbed himself to the heart, and fi;ll on his 
back, dead. When Christian saw this he ordered his soldiers to take him away; and 
he buried him, and mourned for him sincerely. 

The King, finding he liad gained nothing by this move (by which he had expected 
to gain everything), became.Inorc wary and cautious, and c'ndejivoured to recruit 
himself by ceasing to provoke hostilities. Tho patriot captains finding this, began 
to plan some measure; for assaulting the city and carrying it by storm; in conso- 
qticnec of u^ich, Frederick undertook with a body of cliosen men to go otit, Avith an 
intention to discover the state and power of the. enemy’s oulpo.sts. Tlus advenlurt; 
he performed successfully the first time; but on the secon«l, other fortune awaited 
him. The King’s'‘scouts having discovered his first atttmipt, alarmed the captain of* 
the guard; but be was then too weak to attack men whom ho knew would fight des¬ 
perately; and, moreover, he judged Uiat, by keeping close in Uio buslu's and tin; fern 
where they wore in ambush, and suffering them to return unnlarmcd, they woidd 
make an excursion of the same nature, Aidien he would be better provided to n-pulso 
llicm. In this he was right; and, having set a spy upon a bill, he awaited patiently 
for tl\c signal of their approach; which, Avhen he saw, he ordered Ids men to fall flat 
upon their faces araong^thc jjeath. As soon as Frederick and his men were passed 
in silence and supposed^curity, they rose up quietly, Aviih a staunch arrow in e.ich 
bow, and discharged upon them with a horrid shout; and many a brave fellow fell, 
wounded in the back. They turned, however, as savajjc as wolves, and fought a 
bloody battle with their enemies, who w'cre ten times their number ; but the valour 
of Frederick was a host in itself, and lie ever cheered on his men witli enthusi.'istie 
shouts of liberty. Although his numbers wore so great, the captain of the guard 
began to doubt the issue of the fight; and, to put more sjiiiit in his men, promlKcd 
them each a piece of gold if they wore conrj^uerors. This did much; but IVederick 
and his fellows fought till every man lay stretched amongst the grass ; nio..t of iheni 
hacked to death, and but a few wounded. Fred; rick having received thrcf; wounds, 
and having fainted from loss of blood, they took him prisoner, and carric’d him into 
the city with the poor remnant of his men, and there ciust him into prison, till Ju; 
should be cured or die. 

Christian Avaited in his fastness with painful impatience for the return of his friend 
and colleague, and at last summoned a troop of horse and went iu search of him. 
When he came upon the field of battle die cause of this delay was fully cxpluituid. 
There the condition of each man spoke for their valour, insomuch that Christian 
muttered, “ They have fallen as we would trim a tree, joint % joint. Dost thou 
behold, thou placid Heaven ? Their cause wa^iberty. If any be thy children, 
these are they—^large-hearted, noble fellows.” jfae glorious zeal he felt burning 
in his bosom gave way to wonder and amazement A t^ number of the enemy that 
lav dead. Soon, however, he thought upon Frederick,”^nd, hoping yet to find some 
life in him, went anxiously searching, but could not find him; still, thinking that he 
neven woidd be taken byUhe enemy alive, he was about to order a second search, 
when one who was wounded told what had hapjiened to Frederick. Christian said, 
“They must know that he cannot be spared.” And, having collected all the 
wounded of friends and enemies, they retreated to their camp. 
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Christian now hogan to tliink industriously, and to study with all diligence, desire, 
and patience, what was to he done ; strengthening his heart to do for the best, 
having lost hi.s two friends, and determined to fight it dbt till his last breath. After 
mature thinking, having taken the sense of the wisest men of his army, ho deter- 
iiiincd to raise all the power he could, attack the city at all its gates with fire and 
sword, and thus burn out the tyrant and his horde; moreover, he had a secret cause 
in his heart, which was to gain (if possible) the liberty of his fellow in arms. This 
measure took some time to execute; but when his army was formed, judiciously 
disposed, and the plan of attack nearly completed, he received news that Frederick 
had acci^ptcd a title and station under the King., This he could hardly credit, 
especially when ho thought upon the death of (iustavus. 

The fact was this; when Frederick had rcccjvcrod from his wounds, ho had 
nothing to expect but prc-sent death, all ransom being refused. The King, who 
iudgt.‘d fand in some measure; rightly) that the love of liberty in those out of office 
is another name for the love of power, thought it prudent to tempt Frederick, and if 
po.ssible to win him to his interest: not that he would benefit liimsclf much by it, 
but that it would oat into the heart of Christian, and shake the confidence of his 
troops, llcstless ambition, joined to a severe and ferocious disposition, and tlie 
love of power (not the love of honour), were the prVvailing features of Frederick’s 
mind; m that, not having the courage to die, ho rrtiounoed his faith, and took his 
seat by the King’s chair. 

('hristian rre<litcd this for truth; but thought secretly, that ^l^cderick had done 
it through craft, and to win time that he might by some means escape and again 
j(»in him. There appearing, however, great mystery, he was perplexed how to pro¬ 
ceed ; but at length dc'terminful to alter his plan, and delav the time of attack till he 
had been himself into the city, and found the ti'uth of the ra.atter. Disguising 
himself, therefore, in the habit of a slave, and providing for his ah-sence as well as 
he could, ho left the camp under the best direction in his power, and made for the 
city. There ho oflert'd l>un.solf to serve in the King’s army, took their cloak, and 
habit, and by this means gained admission. This was na sooner done than he 
gatheianl the truth respecting Frr'derick; still thinking that*e waited only for some 
chance to join him. When he arriv(‘d atiiis palace his joy was gi'cat. ilerc, again, 
taking the habit of n slave,^he engaged himself a.s a servant. But Lis confidence 
was a little sliaken when hc*saw with what heartless happiness he lived, and that 
he behaved to the King with smiling indifference, and not with a smothered hate. 
He bro«»<led over the apparent truth continually, thinking on the death of Gustavus, 
and sweating M'ith great wrath. 

It was the custom of Frederick to walk in his garden secretly at noon. After three 
♦lays, (’hristian, in full conviction, gave way to his vengeance; and, watching 
Frederick till he was at the end of the avenue of the garden (where his guard could 
not hear him, and where he was free from interruption), came up to him and said, 1 
h.ave l<*ng looked for this opportunity; know thou that thy happiness is complete. 
I am no slave, hut a messenger disguised from the soldier Christian, to give thee 
hopes of deliverance, and nflbrd means for thy flight secretly.” Frederick bit his 
lips, and, folding his garniont round him, said, “ Slave, you mistake me; I am not 
of your faction.” Christian struck him a violent blow on the mouth with the back of 
bis band, easting at him a look of loathing and disdain. They both drew th(‘ir 
swords and fought Frederick smote madly, as if to justify his treachery; but 
(’hristian followed him on, blovJ- for blow, with a most potent eye and 
Si'cure confidence that doomed jliim to death. Having wounded Frederick in 
the t^oat, he struck him onj^eHiead and knocked him down; and, striding over 
him, waited to see if ho was dead. When he was revived a little, Christian said 
to him, “ Thou devil (or worse), he it known to thee, that the great cause thou hast 
betraveil is its own avenger. Though thou hast desertedflt. Liberty, sweet Likrty, 
shall be her own champion. It is u word to melt the crowns of tyrants yet; and for 
such petty worms as you, tJiat cat their w.iy into our human hearts, and take the life¬ 
blood smiling, her foot is on thee—her arm of vengeance can reach thee on thrones 
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or in palaccB. Know me for Christian!” And ho raised his arm to strike him; but 
Frederick called for mercy and pardon. Clrristian ssud, “ Vardon tliou hast, but 
mercy none; and yet a little—as much as thou didst give C?ustavu8. Art thou so 
mean a beast as to wish to live in thine own filth—a tjTant's engine of unholy wroth ? 
O fool! O fool! how worse than mad. What hast thou lost ? Where are tlie shouts 
up from a thousand hearts made happy by shaking the dull leaves from overblown 
oppression ? W'here is the echo that high heaven would send in answer to that 
peal? Where is thv banner in th*o victory—-thine oath—tliiiie honour, and thy 
name in heaven ? All gone I Would you yet wish to live ? Where is thy hatrtwl 
to a tyrant King ? All turned tp lo%'e; nav, worse, to cidlous nothing. Thyself 
renicml>cring, but all else forgot that makes thee w'orth remembrance. I forgot thcc 
not. Poor worm, dost struggle ? This for the cause of liberty—^this for the nobler 
Clustavus ; myself and Heaven come last. So^now my sword hath supped, it shall to 
bed. I'hou bloody picture I—Amen to thee!—henceforth 1 do forg<*t thee.” So 
8a)'ing, he turned his back upon him, and left him lying under the tree, dead. 
Ketuniing to his army, he bethought lamself how he might best atone to his great 
cause for the falling of another ot its sworn leaders. As his difficultios increased, his 
love to tlu; cause of the people berame greater, suul he grew more firm in its desfence: 
determined on this one thing, setting Ids life at nothing. And all tins w^as indeed 
needful. * • 

He returned to his camp, full of anxiety, hope, and firmness; and sending for his 
officers, he unfolded his mantle and discovered himself. They no sooner saw Idni 
than they fell upon nira, bound him, and gave him over to certain of his enemies 
who were at hand, and left him .'it their mercy. In vain he threatened ami c.'illed for 
his guard—none answered; they boro him, full of doubt and perjdexity, hack into tlu; 
I’ity, and cast him into a dungeon. Still his firm heart wjis not shaken at this 
mutiny of his captains; and, rendering his cause into the hands of Heaven, he 
bethought him, vigilantly, by what means he could one.c more gain his liberty, to 
espouse it. On looking round tlie prison he saw' three of his soldiers bound, and 
standing at his back; and he said, “ My fellows, how arc you in this misfortune ? 
Tell me (if you know), how came we thus ?” 'J'hcy neither of them answered; hut, 
easting their eyes upon the ground, hung thfStr heads in silence. When ('hristiau 
pressed them further, one said to the other, “ Do you tell the ca|foun, my throat 
aches.” And he, who was .in old veteran, said, “ My lord, you have heard my 
voice often thunder in the war; but I have to ti;ll a cluldish talc, unfit for a man’s 
brea.st to send forth, or a man’s car to hear; so I will suit it to the story. My eyes 
are wet, too, iind fretted, for I spy nothing but ruin where 1 have seen honour. Hut 
enough of this. Oh! yet anything rather than come to the matter; but, as well as 
I may, with powers impaircu with grief and shame, 1*11 toll it. Ope thim.- eais, 
and brace thy heart, for I will tell this talc but once, and to you only; and, sooth, 
none will believe it. We four, here, are the greatest sacrifice that honour ami a 
great cause ever registered: we are not man’s soldiers now, but (Jod’s; I'or man 
deserts us. I take the praise that is due to us, for it filKs our hearts without the help 
of the world. Captain, there is one thing called gold, and another honour: wluui 
they go together, they are Heaven’s champions; when nof, they are em;mies, and 
fight. The arch-fiend found his way into the camp, and, for a little, plucked tlu! 
true hearts to his side; bought honour in, and the great seal upon the sweet bond 
of liberty stickled no longer for the point,—^nay, less than coy, g#e up at once, like 
a hot maid. Come, come, 1 will be plain, lliy oftl^rs (the devil burn them !j sai<l 
to thy men (fierce fire consume them!), " The Kin^ hath sent us gold, would fain 
be friends, and bring us to peace; hath sent us laws ^jpp<^d by his proper hand, 
gp’ants of land, and measures of corn in the hard sesison^. Show this camp your 
shoulders; go, break your swords, or bend them into hooks ; foil on your knees, and, 
when ow captain comes, rU give him to the King to make you friends, lly Heaven! 
these tall fellows all gave up at a wink, a nod, and murdered precious Liberty down in 
the dirt. But why do you weep? All piping? ('aptain, where’s your tough heart 
now? I’ll lend my handkerchief; be quick, for ’tis in use. Ay, the devil, gold. 
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and want of honour did it. Damned be they all!” After a long pause, Christian 
said, World! world! O world 1” and, looking on his fellow's, a.<sked why they 
were there, lie who had spoken replied, laughing, “ Fate will have his joke—I 
came to die.” The second said the same:—** I have strained for one cause, and 
will crack in the losing on’t. It was a good one; I will be out of breath in it.” 
Th(! third said, Ask me not, for we four brothers can understand by signs.” 
Chrisiian folded them each in his arms, and blessed them in the great name oi Liberty, 
saying, “ This is all I can.” When his mind was a little calmed, he fell to delibera¬ 
tion, hoping to find some means by which to lift liis standard once more. In the 
evening he was carried before the King, who, haAdng great judgment, was fully 
aware of the nobleness of Christian’s nature, and de.signed to sport ■with him. He 
kept hinj sbvnding like a groom, often looking upon him, without noticing him, and 
trifling with his courtiers in jest. At last he said, “ f'hristian, as a rebel to your 
anointed King, you arc doomed to death ; but, as I know thee, thou rare bird, I 
will save thee on one condition. Harely say that thou wilt live at peace with me, 
and no longer choke with thy valour my free way, and I will come down, and with 
iny own hands undo those chains.” Christian replied (smiling with contempt), 
” 'I’hou <lost not know me, thou fool, or thou hadst not made so idle a request. 
Nay, no more talk; despatch me in thy wrath. I tell thee, if I had thee thus, I 
would cut thy throat.” And the King said, “ For wliat dost thou despise my 
grace “ For a word, merely.” “ I must hear it.” " Thou darcst not.” “ ’nic 
word?” “ Liberty!” And they all four cried out, “Liberty!” till the King in 
anger d<‘llvercd them to the guard, when they went out shouting, so that all the 
.assembly feared, and Avondered at them. When they Averc gone, the King retired 
to feast, and caroused in joy at the end of the Avar. 

Soon after the prisoners had got to their cell, a raesscngt;r Ctime Avith the warrant of 
dcMth sefiled in his hand, and commanded the three others to leave Christian in his 
cell; so that these brave fellows were forced to part. They went away as if they 
had been going on a party of hawking, or some graceful pleasure, but Avith he-irts 
puffed up to their ribs. As Christian heard the last whiu)ers of tlieir footfall pass 
the vault, tears started involuntarily to his eyes; y(?t he knew not despair, but was 
full of e.xcessive feeling, lie thought’ over all his battles, and felt proud at heart 
for having done greatly, and for the best, in all things: a happiness greater than any 
but himsi lf could knoAv. Tie, though the butt of all mischance, Avas great enough, 
in his own honour, to stride over fate; and, thinking once more on the blessed 
cause he had upheld, he grew fond (sis is the Avay of people in distress); and, being 
full of poor thoughts for this Avorld, played tricks in his imagination, fancying that 
he and his three comrades Aiu're dead, and wandering amongst the fields of heaven, 
Avith the same honiist faces, but free from care; and, so musing, he fell into a placid 
sleep. 

If it is a joy to find a good man happy in this Avorld, listen, and rejoice Avith me. 

When midnight came he AViis aAvokc by low .and melancholy singing in his ear, 
and, raising his eyes, he beheld a figure and face of heavenly beauty leaning over 
him. So strongly did this blend with his dream, that he was some time entranced, 
hetivecn sleep and AA’akc, certainty and doubt; but AA-hcn the hand of this beautiful 
woman fell upon his head, the vision of his dream was gone. She, sitting herself 
bi'sidc him, began, with actions full of grace, to comfort him, and bade him hope 
that he might live after sunrise, for .alt the warrant of the King; while he, struck 
Avith the strangeness of the thiq'„ sat looking and adoring by turns. Thus the time 
,:;jp:issed in pleasant converse ; K -ever desiring his liberty, and she giving him hopes. 
.^.iiWhen the morning came, lady left his prison by the same pass she had entered, 
secret of which yicldro only to her knoAA'Icdge. Christian’s mind ■a’aa filled 
Avith wonder at this circumstance, and his heart yearned with afFecdon towards one 
(whoever she might be) that could visit him in his distress, and enter so ardently 
into the virtue of his cause. Above all, her face and manner were so pleasing to 
him, that the Avhole dwelt in his mind ns a vision ; but in,the middle of his heart he 
nourished tlie hopes of escape, once more to try his fortune with th« tyrant. 
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Now, this lady who had visited him was the eldest daughter of the King, and 
heiress to the throne. Neither she nor Christian had ever seen cacli other; but, 
being of a different nature t(» her father, sVic bad long had a great affection for his 
nobleness and virtues, desiring nothing so much as to behold him. She was a woman 
of deep sensibility, sympathized with the cause of Liberty, and would have espoused 
it, but for some lurking of naturid feeling towards her father. Since Clivistian was 
fallen into this misfortune, she determined to succour him, and went into his prison 
for that purpose. But after she hadfscen him her life, as well as Ins, was at stake; 
for she fell deeply iii love with him, and saw nothing beyond this hope. When she 
had retired to her chamber, and was ruminating on Uie best means to save his life, 
her women came running to her •in great distresss, saying that the King was dead. 
She flew to his chamber, and foiyid him in the arms of his attendants, a hideous 
spectfielc. Having gloried greatly at Christian’s distress, he ate and drank so 
freely as to cause a surfeit; and, being left in*bcd by bis attendants, he had shifted 
his head from the pillow, so that it hung down from the bed, and so beastly insen¬ 
sible was he that he could not relieve himself. The iJlood flowed into his head, that 
his {‘ves were black and starting! from tKeir sockets; his cheeks blue, and puffed up; 
and iiis longue swollen from beyond his teeth, and os black as ink. In vain they 
bled him, and applied baths—^he ivas dead, like the viohmt beast he bad lived, the 
victim of his «wn grossness. Ili| daughter, seeing this, felt shocked, and was very 
miserable. m 

Having buried him, she bethought herself of the anxiety of Christian, and w'cnt 
to him, not telling hhn of these things. His penetrating eye soon discovered some 
sorrow at her licai't, which he was too delicate to ask the cause of, but did all in his 
power to comfort her. She, feeling this, was melted to tenderness, and said, 
“ Christian, 1 have an offer to make to thee. There is nothing on earth thou 
dosircst so much as thy liberty, and there is nothing 1 desire so much as to be thy 
servant. If thou wilt take me for thy wife, thou art free; if not, thou art still fr<'c, 
only thou dost owe me thy love; which, if thou art long in paying, my heart will 
be bankrupt and broken.” Here she paused anxiously. Christian r(‘ph(;d, “ Dear 
lady, I am neither blind nor ungratefm; for I see thy beauty, auiiPfeel thy love and 
affection for mo. I take thee at thy word, anjl>wiil ho dutiful to thy delicate affection. 
I ask not who thou art, for I feel mil well thou art honourable.” Allcr a short time 
they parted affectionately, and she went sorrowfully to her council. 

Three of the richest men in the King’s dominions, and who were of his friendship, 
had conspired together to deprive the young Queen of her rights, and had already 
taken measures for such proceedings. She, hearing of this, took a priest, atxl w(‘nt 
to Christian’s prison and married him. Afterwards she told him who she was, and 
of the conspiracy against her crown, saying, “ TJiy cause is once more in thy own 
hands; besides, thou art to struggle for a crown, and for me, thy wife. Therefore, 
by the loves of those people whom thou hast so long served, I conjure thee to be 
vigilant.” She then led him out, and with his three comrades passed him out of the 
city. Having gathered arms, and secured all the money in the treasury, she 
retreated, and joined her husband. The rebels, knowing their power to be great, 
soon came out to meet Christian; and he, having disposed ^the strong jiosts in the 
hands of his three friends, joined battle with them. It was desperate and bloody ; 
hut Christian, being able to ‘rely upon his leaders, fought it so alily as to slaughter 
most of his enemies; amongst w'hom were the rebel loaders. Tlius he gained tho 
reward of his merit—^the long hoped-for cause—a l^yely woman, and a crown. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THK FI.KrT, 

“ Five niilri, meandering with a mazy motiem 
Through wood and dale, the lacred river ran ; 

Thru rearhed the cavern* meBbureicMs to man, 

And sank in tumult to a lifeleis ocean.” 

'rifFiiu arc few objects more stimulating to the zeal ami curiosity of the ciitcr- 
pri.sing traveller, than the adventure of penetrating the veU of mystery which broods 
over the unexplored origin of some river of ancient fame. 'I'o follow, step by step, 
the windings and deflections of its devious course, and to trace, amid many agreeable 
and extra(»rdiiiary transitions of scenery, the gradual contraction of its waters from 
tlic full flood to the gliding stream, from the stream to the brook, from the brook to 
tli(! rill, and thence to the modest fountain—the parent of its pure and bright-eyed 
infancy,—is a pursuit which has led men through peril and privation,-both over the 
hurniiig sands of Africa, and the fields of everlasting iccmdiich surround the poles— 
encouraging them to dare and do mure than the heroes of u hundred battles. It is in 
such a spirit that the chronicler bath resolved likewise to perform his mission, albeit the 
same may not carry him to any very remote region, nor expose hi.s stoi)s to many of 
the ]HU'ils. marvels, and vicissitudes which beset the wanderings of yotir Marco I’orlo, 
your Maudcville, and terminated in melancholy obscurity tbo intrepid r(*scarches of 
ill-fated Mungo l*ark. 

Not tin* mysterious Niger, nor the ovcrwlielming Amazons, neither the vaunted 
La Rlata, is it which hath attempted the enterprise of the Ancient; hut a stream of 
little fame, lying upon the boundaries of London city, and, although it is sufficiently 
known by name <^en to that degree of fainiJijuity which is said to breed eoiilempt, 
yet it is not shown that any one h»/ii discovered and distinctly pointed out the 
original source thereof. Wherefore, though with but little prospect of renown 
attending such a consummation, the adventurer did resolve to cast himself among 
tiu' lledouins of Field-lane, instead of the Ishmaelites of the Desert, and to confront, 
instead of' the lions of Tiuihiictoo, certain rats, which howbeit arc largo, fierce, and 
numt'i’ous: having this enoouragemeut, that, if he succeed in arriving at the head 
sjirings of the riv(“r in (jue.stion, and there drink a libation of its waters, he, if not 
the first that over did so, will in all i>robal)ility be at least the only traveller that has re- 
cortled the ])erfornianco of such an achievement. And as the fllysus and Scamander 
have had their Homer, and the Nile hath had its Bruce, so it seemed meet that the 
Fleet likewise shoidd have its Zigzag. 

Ill pursuauen of this resolution, the chronicler meditated privately upon the 
aclvcuture, according to his wont, before entering upon any great and pregnant 
undertaking; and, pacing briskly to and fro in hi.s cell, he stopped from time to time, 
to gather from tlie shelves divers gnostic volumes, some of which he replaced with 
an impatient pish ! or the contemptuous stigma of “ balderdash ;*’but certain others 
M’l'ro conned witl^more complacency, and various satisfactory passages marked off 
for future reference. Anon he ^pped forth into the shady cloister, making a sortie 
upon the eat.s, or vainly essnyinalfto awe, by the majesty of his presence, one old grey 
vagsdnuid of tliat species who, laving had experience oV the ancient gentleman’s trick 
of admonishing his fcline^lenemies somewhat briskly with a slipper, now waiily 
eschewed his approach, and looked down from a ledge, at the height of some ei^ht 
fi'ct. with an aspect both grotest|uc and hirsute, like unto certain monsterg which 
tifriu from the angles of old ehurche.s in a way that is neither sublime nor bcau- 
\t length Mr. Zigzag behoved to summon to his councils his loving nephew 
Zigzag tlie Younger; and, when they had each lighted a pipe of Trinidad, 
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the Elder gravely proceeded to unfold hia project of insiking a journey to the intent 
such as has been described. Now, it happened that this important disclosure was 
not effected without certain observations on the part of Mr. Zigzag the Youngfcr, 
which appeared to tlie cldoi- gentleman to savour of a contumacious spirit bordering 
upon downright mutiny. 

“ The Fleet” quoth the nephew, tranquilly replenishing his pipe, and looking the 
very personification of guileless innocence; as he uttered the treasonable words “ I 
pray you, reverend sir, mean you ll\p ditch so called !'* 

“ Ditch !” (jaculatcd Mr. Zigzag the Elder, with sneli an aspect 

“ M when ■ome mighty painter dips 
Hii pencil in (lieghMiu of earthquake and edipn'.” 

“ Ditcli I” he reiterated. Boy! I speak of the ancient liivor of Wells”- - 

** The King of dikes 1 than whom no siniee of mud 
WiUi deeper sable blots tfae'ailfer flood.” 

persevered the younger gentleman. Here the brow o( Zigzag became contnvctetl into 
an expression absolutely leonine, and rninpant was uis posture, as he arose ready to 
smite the table in vehement wrath. ' 

At this awful crisis an impressive hem i was audible, and the shade or enlolon of 
hTastcr Cobweb was seen majesjickU^ helping itself to a glass of punch with one 
hand, while f ith the other it pmuted to a passage in a pocket edition of the Plays 
of Shakspcrc, which la^ ^(||||||^ before it. 

The solemnity of this vision cfiTectcd an immediate suspension of the dlsciiKHion, 
which had lately threatened to become dangerous. Mr. Zigzag tiie Elder sunk back 
into his elbow-chair, his eyes fixed upon the spectre; while tlic latter tran«iuilly 
ejuaffed a huge; sip of the beverage which it had poured forth, and the younger Zigzag 
filled to fill a pipe, and presented it to the visionary man, who hcin'd tliiee dtHtinet 
times, and then uttered these words:— 

“ The volume before me contains the works of the immortal Shakspere.” 

“ It seems but a modern trunqH'ry edition,” quoth Mr. Zigzag the .Elder, replelli.sh- 
ing the glasses. 

“ llem!” said Master Cobweb, without noticing this aspersion, “Act 3, scone I, 
here it is—‘ A room in the Tower.' ” 

“ AVTiy, what then, thou prosy phantom ! Is that all thou hast crossetl the Styx 
to tell us ? If there be aught further to reveal, speak out, pr’ythec, and rid us of tliy 
portentous presence.” 

The phantom replied not, but slowly puffed at the Trinidad until he was envelopf.-d 
in a thick cloud of smoki^ whence at length the following oracle was heard to 
proceed:— 

“ My Lord of Ely. when I was last in IToiborn, 

•> 1 saw good strawberries in your garden there; 

I do beseech you, send for some of them.’' 

“ Well quoted, old Guildhall! ” exclaimed the Elder, turning with n gracious 
countenance; but the cloud had dispersed, and the place where thet'idolon of Master 
Cobweb had appeared now was void; the empty bowl being the only substantial evi¬ 
dence of its having been there at alL Mr. Zigzag now, addre^ing his rebellions junior 
in a tone of calm severity, proceeded;—“ Behold, my son, the effect of thy levity. 'J'hc 
wraith or doppleganger of Master Cobweb hath been corapelieil, even from the calm 
rebeats of Crooked-lane or Puddle-dock, where his corp<»rerd ps^t loveth to solace 
itself with fat ale, hither to confront this rebellion! ^Ia<-k, what effects may not have 
been produced upon bis sensoriuin by this ubiquitons^tation ! Concoct now another 
bowl, good neophyte! while I expatiate upon thel hint wherewith the wor^ of 
Sha^pere have rebuked thine infidelity. ‘ Good stra’^horries—who but a bishop 
should have of the best ?* Strawberries worthy of being coveted by » king!—such 
fruit never grew' upon the liorders of a foul and abominable ditch. No, the pleasant 
River t>f Wells was then a stream of a different complexion. On the western bank of 
its clear and rapid waters lay the bishop's garden, sloping to their very brink, with its 
%-trec8 and mulberries, its maze and green alleya; but alleys of auotiher sort arc to 
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bo 8('cn tbore now, I wot—^grim, pestiferous dens of brick and mortar, the lurking 
l)laoes of human wild beasts—biped wolves and foxes; and Hatton-gardeii shows 
newer a green thing, unless it be s«)me purchaser of Howland’s kalydor. But we 
will revive the memory of these renouned spots, even as we journey over the sites 
whi<h they once graced. IMoanwhilc fill thy pipe and pass the Virginian weed, that 
we may tranquillize our spirits and refresh ourselves for the journey of to-morrow. 



At an early hour of a fine morning in the month of October, 1845, the travellers 
stood at the junction of the rivers Flcg^ and Thames, even at the north end and on 
the wi'stern side of the bridge of Blackfriars. But the mingling of these waters is 
a secret and mysteriims thing, the tributary flood being secured by a suflicient gate or 
weir of iron, and its current is conveyed under the muddy banks, to a considerable 
distance into the 'litanies, by a covered channel, whereby two of the senses are pro¬ 
tected from offence, the Fleet at this place being, in goo4 sooth, neither sweet nor 
sparkling. By a little plowtoring through the ooze you reach the iron barricade, 
and, listening there, you hear a dull, muffied roar, such as might be heard to welter 
at the Stygian gates ; or climbing, you look over and behold, amid the gloom of that 
areheil and massive portal, the sable stre.'im itself curving to the lower dejith, by 
which it finally disa])pcars into the grand receptacle of I/ondon’s liquid impurities. 
'Jlie vaulting is here twelve feet in height, and the width of the channel is eighteen 
feet. Ifere many persons enter when the Avater has subsided sufficiently to admit of 
a footing; and, armed with a stick to defend themselves against the rats, as well as to 
]>robc their perilous way among the slimy shallows, and carrying a lantern to light 
the dreary pas.«!age, they wander for miles under the crowded streets, in search of 
siich waifs ns ai’e carried there from above. A more melancholy or gloomy pursuit 
can scai'ccly be conceived, so netmto the great tlirong of London streets as to hear 
the rolling of its numerous an* varied carriages incessantly thundering overhead, 
and the voices of its wayfarer.**, Hudible where here and there a grate admits a glimmer 
of the light of day; yet so utterly cut oft' from all communion with the outer throng, 
so lonely in the very heart of a great and populous city, that, of the thousands w'ho 
pass overhead, not one is even conscious of the wretched wanderer creeping in 
uoi.somc darkness and peril beneath his very feet. * 

A source of momeutary destruction ever lurking in these gloomy regions exists in 
the gase.s that evolve from the confined and putremng atmosphere, and which some- 
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times explode with a force siiificicnt to dislodge the very masonry, ^r, taking light 
from the contact of the lantern, might envelop the luiserablv intruder in sadden 
dame. The lives of such as follow this ini’Carious calling are esteemed of little 
importance, and their total disappearance is a thing to create but slight remark; and 
many may have laid them down in the course of such a dismal pilgrimage to be 
heard of no more; others may have ijiUen, suddenly choked, sunk bodily in the 
accumulated slime, become a prey tfi .swarms of voracious rats, or have been over- 
%vhelmed by an unforeseen increase of its polluted waters. About four years ago 
there was a temporary o^^ning made in the vaulting at Holborn-bridgc, at which 
time the arch that formerly spanned the open stream there was discovercjd. The 
opportunity of descending to the gloomy chanitel of this Avernus was too tempting 
to the curio.sity of Mr. Sligsag to be*arrested by ordinary scruples. ITe accordingly 
entered, and, with much sseal and many pinchhs of rappee, he proceiided a consider* 
•able way underground; and the accompanying woodgut is a fair copy of the only 
ilraught ever made in these subterranean regions. Most pungent were the vapours 
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to be encountered, and unclean and slipr>ery tlic footing which was obtained upon a 
peninsula of mud 'that divided the sable stream; bat strange and even solemn was 
the scene that was perceived between glimmer an^ gloom—merging into darknf?ss the 
most unmitigated just befi>re the final opening appeiired Hkt* a star of intense blue 
at a distance, greatly exaggerated by die optical cffcci. 'Jt’ke sullen rush of the inky 
flood, the hollow rumbling overhead, and the oozy Imnks struwu thickly with bones 
and entire skeletons of animals, where an eddy had deposited the cai'case to be 
speedily stripped by the rats, kept the explorer as it were spell-bound on the tmrders 
of a wizard stream, until warned by his sensations that the hcavjfe atmosphere in 
which ho was immers^'d was doing violence to the (]elicatc functions of respiration 
and circulation, when he considered it prudent to cfiTca. a retreat. 

Very diflerent, however, was the scene in the olden tim(^, when the wild and uncon* 
laminated current flowed brightly through the tangled forest of primgyid oak and beech, 
when the painted Briton paddled his corade from shore to shore, or higher np the 
beaver conditructed its weir, and the elk and bison rusfae;i^ throimh the brake to slake 
their thirst or lave their limbs in the yet nameless Hv«r. For txiis was a neriod ere 
y^ any chronicler had commenced his task, unless, indeed, some long-lost lay of the 
Druidic bard may h^tve been tuned in its praise, ai^ sung amid the groves which 
then hallowed its banks. However, thus sayeth worshipful Master Stowe:— 
Anciently, until the Conquerour’s time, and two ^hundred yeeres after, the citic of 
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r,ori(lon w.ts wMlivd (hoHidcs (.lie Aimons River of Tliamc's on the south part) with the 
Jtiver lit' Wr-ls, as it was tlien called : on the west, with water called Walhrc»oke, 
rimninif thorow the midst of the Cifie into the River of 'Thames, serviiif; the heart 
thereof: anrl with a fourth water or hoorne, which ran within the Critic, through 
Tanghorno Ward, walring tliat part in the east. In the west suburbs was also another 
great water, called Oldboriie, which had its fall into the River of the Weis. Then 
were there tlirt'o principall fountains or wels in tjxe other suburbs; to wit, Holy Well, 
flh'ment’s W«*ll, atid (Uarkes’ Well. Necre unto this last-named fouiitainc were 
divers other wels: to w'it, Skinners’ Well, Fag’s Well, 'I’ode Well, Ijoder’s Well, 
and Rad W'ell. All which said wels having the fall of thidr overflowing into the 
aforesaid river, much increased the streame, and in that place gave it the name of 
Well.” 


And again:—“ '(’hat the River of V\'els in tlic west part of the Citic wfw of old so 
called of the Wels, it may be proved thus; William the Conqueror, in his charter to 
the CVdh'ge of Sf. Martin-le-tlrand, in Tanidon, hath thosej^words: * I doc give ami 
grant to the same church, all the land and the inoorp without the postern<‘, which is 
called (Jreplegale, on eyther part of the p»)sterne: that Is to say, from the north corner of 
the wall {as the River of th(* Wels, there neere rupning, deparlcth to the same moore 
from the widl) unto the running water which onti'eth the Citic.’ This water hath 
la'eri long Hine<> called the River of the A^^'l8; winch u||me of river CKuitinued, ami 
it was so called in the reigue of Edward the First, as shiui hr sh<oved,with the decay 
idso of the said river.” • 

”'I'hns, O nejdiew,” continued Mr. Zigzag, “hath .John Stowe tcstifietl to tlie 
early imporlauee of the River of Wells, and, as you perctuve, even the Comjueror 
hirnsidf lialh in a niaitner become a chronicler thereof. 'W'^herefore, let it not be 
said that this ancient river is unworthy of note, ailndt now a ditch.” 'J’hus saying, 
he l«-d th<' way until tln‘y pre.^ently came to the place c:dled Rridcwcll. “ Here,” 
safd lie. “ the Fleet was crossed hv a bridge.” 

“ Which thing,” replied Mr. Zig/ag the Younger, “you related unto me when 
W'c performed that memorable eircumambiilatinn of the walls of London, at W'hioh 
time you did likewise make mention-.if tlie e.astle or palace of Bridewell.” 

“ True, my son,” rejoined the Elder; “ wherefore it b sufUeieut to add, that over 
against the north wall of that huiltling was formerly the inne or house of the Bishop of 
St. David's, and hard by was llie residence of the Bishopof Salisbury, the site of which 
is now called Salisbiiry-court. 'I'liis house was given in <*.\clvange, by Bishop .fewcl, 
to the family of Sackville. It was here that the aeeomplishod nobleman Lonl Buck- 
hur.st (aftei wards F.arl of Dorset) wroti* the play of “ Porrex and Ferrex,”—tlm first 
spi'cimen of n'gidar tragedy in blank verse produced in this country. Upon the 
groiitid thus consecrated to the drama, the theatre called the Duke’s was built by 
Chri^toplu r ^N’ren, soon after the Restoration; and hero Betterton and the host actors 
of the time Iml the town, until a Frenehifiod court had changed and debased the 
public taste, and then who but Dr. D’Avenant, with his music and decoration f 
Little as it hath to show now',”■continued Mr. Zigzag, “this neighbourhood hath 
of old time been a fiinums site, and it was resorted to at an early period on account 
of the sanctity of St. Bridget’s Well. Ute (’hurch of St. Bridget, a small antique 
building, stood adjacent; it “was enlarged bv the piety of William Vincr, Warden 
of the Fleet in rite year I Hth the original etlificc remaining as the choir; but the 
(ireut Fire levelled the whoUv-and it was afterwards replaced by the present church, 
tlie work of Wren. Not far from tlie church was the Fauleon, where dwelt the 
famous printer, NV’ynkyn dc M'onlc. Near here, also, Milton resided, as I have 
before mentioned.” 

. “ True,” said Mr. Zigzag the Younger.” 

“ 'rouciiing the monastery of the Uarmelites or WTtite Friav>,” continued the 
Elder, “ we may find matter for a separate; nofice for we will now return to the 
coiiiM' of the .Fleet, which flows under our feet a.s wc cross the. end of Fleet-street, 
so ralU d from the stream which was here traversed by a bridge towards Ludgate. 
Of such bridges there were four between Bridewell and the foot of Holborn-hili, 
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viz,, the two alreatly mentioned; :«noth<'r at Fleet-lane; and, llolhorn-bridjfe. 

These remained until 17:W, together with quays and warchpusos which had been 
built after the tlieat Fire, at which time a final etfort had been made towanla effec¬ 
tually cleansing and again rendering navigable the chatuitd up to llolborn. But, 
although the barges and smaller vessels were lor a time fioatetl thither, the more 
palmy days of the old river chronicltal by Stow'e, wl«‘n, in I3()7, ‘ten or twelve 
ships, navies, at once, with merchandises, were wont to ctune U) the aforesaid Bridge 
of Fleete, and some of them up to Oldboruc bridge,’ wi‘r<‘ never again rcalist'd. 
Indeed the old river appears very soon to have relapsed into a condition similar to 
that which, during several centimes, had from time to time provoked tlie jictilions 
and remonstrance of those dwelling on its hordt'i's, and w bicb hud I’ven m) early as 
1290 put forth such exhalations jfe overpowere<l all the frankincense burnc'd by the 
Carmelites at their altars, and poisoned mahy of the friars, whereupon they joint'd 
with the Black Friars iuid the Bishop of Salisbury, in a unanimous prayer to iht* 
King and Parliament for an amendment of the ahus(«. Various re'nu'dit's liad been 
tried at ditlerent times to inec^ the dtftiblc grievance of pestilential effluvia ami im¬ 
peded navigation which eiisiftwl with every fresh accumulation of mud, and many 
mills that bad divertetl and obstructed the course of the river were supprtrssetl; 
but all was in vain. The opprobrious name of Fleet Dike was now bestowed upon 
the forlorn afid slimy croe|(; many persons fell into it and were smothered, as if on 
purpose to increase the outcry, which was now' set up against it with tcnfolil clamour; 
it was finally ordainud tliat this part of the ancient, river shouhl thenceforth he doemied 
to a subternmean course, and it was vaulted over and covered up aecordingly. 

“ The fumes which arose from these unclean waters must have cuhaneed, with a 
vc'ngeance, the corrupt and pent-up atmosphere of the prison to which tlu-y gave a 
name; for, according to Stowe, the stream not only flowed at tlus base of tlu; Fleet 
Prison, hut had likew'ise surrounded it. The original dale of this house of bondage 
is not precisely ascertained; hut it is knowoi to have existed in the time of Hichuni I., 
who ‘confirmed to Oshert (brother to William r,ongshanipe, f'liant'fdlor of Kiiglarul, 
and elect of Ely), and to his lieirs for ever, the custo«ly of his house or pnlacc' at 
Westminster, with the keeping of hisgaoIcv)f the Fleet at London. Also, King 
.lohn, by his patent dated the third of his reign, gave to tin; Arihch*acou of Welles 
tlu! custody of the said King’s house at Westminster, ami of his gaole of the Fleet.' 
A curious concutemation of offices, at wliich one marvels soinewhut, to think wlu*- 
tlier tlie reverend gaolers found most trouble in governing (lie King’s rt-taimTs at 
Westminster, or his bondmen at Prisonu de la Ideef. 

“ This prison was the destination of persons committed liy the‘(’ouncil or (lourf of 
Star Chamber,’ which was-annulled by the Act of Kitli Charles 1.. after which it 
became a prison for debtors, and for contempt of C'hancery. Many rerii(e(,t)iy 
members of Parliament have at dilft'rent times been placed in custody at the Fleet, 
but they were liable to be rcclaiuied by the C^ommons. 

“In 14.73, 3lBtof Henry VI., Thomas Thorpe, Speaker of the House of Com¬ 
mons, was sent to the Fleet by a verdict obtained against him by Bichard Duke of 
York. In this case they chose another Speaker. 

“ Queen Elizabeth, who was uot fer behind her ill-omened [)reflec<‘!*sor in the 
article of religious persecution, ord.ainod a nuinerouH convocation of the clergy in 
this place for their ^herenco to tlie Catholic ritual. A list of the ITames of the suf¬ 
ferers is in existence, and among them are sifyera^iiloetorK, and some who Wcamc 
bislums after a sufficient course oihurailiation by iliesc',waters of Babylon. 

“ It appears that this prison became, at Icngtli, such a den of infamy and cruelty, 
that, upon the representation of a number of bi'iicvolent genlh.'inen who, in I7g9, 
formed themselves into a cominitlcr to inquire into the abusc.s Ihere prevailing, 
when it was found that Hoggins, warden of the Fleet, and Bambridge, his 
deputy, and William Acton, turnkey, had Won guilly of outrageous severity and 
oppreasson of the prisoners. ‘ Those monsters wi-re trietl for tue murder of fiv(' 
unhappy men, who died under the most horrid treatment at their hands ; yet. nf>t- 
withstanding the prosecution was recommended from the throne, and conducted h> 
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the champion an<l martyr of liumanity, who, like another holy St. George, smote 
tho dragon of official persecution, and rescued thousands of its victims from a cun- 
dition which it would require another Dante to shadow forth in all the black detail 
of its gloomy horrors. 

“ ‘ Sir, will you please to walk in and be married,’ was an invitation w familiar to 
persons passing Fleet I'rison, a century back, as the ofi'er of a coat is in Holywell- 
strect at the present time; and numerous were the signs, representing two hands joined 
in matrimony, with the inscription below of ‘ Marriages performed within.’ Most 
ruffianly and truculent was the suiiK'ct of the parson, who, swaggering before his den 
in rusty canonicals, greasy and besloppcfl wdth ale, awaited his customers, there being 
invited by a subordinate raggamuffin in the above terms. Here the torch of Hymen 
was lighted for consideration, varying from five guineas to a dram of gin or a roll of 
tobacco, siccording to tho means or liberality of the bridegroom, or the necessity of the 
profligate flamin, one of whom has been kno^vn to unite in one day as many as from 
twenty to thirty couples. This herd of Gomus waj^ effectually routed by-Chanccllor 
llardwickc, who exploded a practice by which numerous foolish or unprote<-ted 
w«)men were made the prey and dupes of seducers and unprincipled fortune-hunters, 
and many others of both sexes were made miserable for life by realising the old 
adag<j of ‘ marry in haste and repent at leisure.’ « 

“ Fleet-market was established soon after the closing of the channel in 17:W, 
it Kiipplicil the neighbouring district wiUi fish, flesh, poultry, vegetables, and earthen¬ 
ware. It has been removed within the last twenty years, and tlic process of con¬ 
verting tin; prison into baths and waslihouses is likewise now in operation. 

“ During tlie numerous cleansings which the channel of tho Fleet, especially in 
this jiart, has undergone, many Roman and Saxon coins and various utensils and 
other morsels of antiquity have been discovered. In 1(170, various Roman utensils 
were found between llolbornand Fleet Prison, at a depth of fifteen feet; and a little 
d<‘eper a great quantity of Ronmn e&ins, of silver, copper, and brass, appeared. 
'I’hose of silver were ring-money. At Holbom-bridgc were dttg up two brazen 
lares, Hurchus ami (’ores, each about four inches in length. It has been eonjeclured 
that these were cast away or dro])petl in their flight by the fugitives who escaped at 
the aijpn^ach of tJie enraged and injured Boadieca. Many spurs, wcatwns, keys, seals, 
iVce., also medals, eross<!s, and crucifixes, wdax* found, which, if they were dropped 
on similar emergencies, miglit have entitled this part of the Fleet to some such a 
name as the Ford of the Fugitives, or the Passage of the Panic-stricken. 

, “ A vessel [here delineated] w'hich is now in the pos- 

session of a gentleman of Clement’s-inn, was dug up in 
this neighbourhood, near the end of Fleet-lane, a few 
months i^o. It was broken in the removal, as was likc- 
■ wise anomer vessel of fine white ware, which was contained 
A. friq'ment of the latter displays a representa- 
incredulity of St. Thomas. The outer vessel, 
n'hich may be about eighteen inches in circumference, has 
i eight handles, and has probably been meant to be lifted 
by as^roany individaals who officiated in some unknown 
cercunonial.” 

Of tlte Christian Church?” inquired Mr. Zigzag the Younger. 

By no means,” replied the Elder; “ but rather, as I should suppose, of a heathen 
nature, or possibly Jewish.** 

" .\nd touching the St. Thomas ?” asked the Younger. .. 

“ Why,” rmoined tho Elder, “ eh! hum 1 ha! I should say that part is o« a much 
later date, and has got there—I really cannot, at this mommrt, say exactly wherefore 
or how. But,” he continued, “ as we have made some progren in our researches. 
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and haTiog, in the next place, to encounter the perils and difficulties of the lanes and 
alleys lying between Holborn and Olerkenwell, I advise that we—now”—*— 

“ A cup of ale ?” suggested the Younger. 

** By Jl means ” replied Mr. Zigzag the Elder; « wherefore let im apiwoach, 
pilgrim-wise, the gate of the nearest monastery, where we may be supplied with the 
needful refection.” 

“ Humph!” quoth Mr. Zigzag the Younger. 

” Ah, true! I was somewhat oblivious,” replied the chronicler; ” but here is the 
Old George, a venerable hostel, as the sign warrants. l.et us enter fortliwith, and 
repose av^lc ere we journey further.” 



CHAPTER XIV. 

TllK F1.RKT. 

** \yc have eaten and are thankful,” auoth Mr. Zigzag the Elder. “ I'his ale fs 
catliolic, so one cup more good dome, to txiy tutelar saint—‘ St. George that swing’d 
the dragon and sits on his horseback at nunc hostess* door.’ I'herc is the shot, o 
sceatta as they bad it in olden time. And now, farewell.” 

Kefreshed and forriiied with rest and good cheer, the adventarers fortliwith 
essayed the straits leading from Holborn towards .SalFron-bill, and the duhky regions 
boraering upon Clerkenwell. Here lurked many a bearded Charyhdis on the otyi; 
hand, and, on the other, many a block ^ed Scylla, ready to devour all such unwary 
travellers as might venture within their clutches. But the Elder proceeded as one 
^ving had experience, looking not to the right, neither to the lelit, and firmly grasp¬ 
ing his staff like the sage IHysscs when bound to the mast. 'The syrens of Judea, 
who allure men into their snares with the silken treasures of India, prevailed not 
against him; nor did the goatish representatives of the tribes of tahag, rahag, and 
Iwhobtail, avail to beguile mm with such temptations as, “ A pair of bootsh, my tear, 
better ash new,” or ^ A veshcote for Icssh ash no prishe.” 

Not so, however, the younger traveller, who, although strong in internal resoln- 
tion, and forewarned by mura counsel, yet he could not so entirely command his 
demeanour, but that he must needs waver somewhat, and glance round on hearing 
anch ffimBiar and a6^ctionate greetings as beset him on all hands. In a twinkling 
he was seized upon, and his alarmed Mentor experienced die distress of witnessing 
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his jco]».ir«ly, scarcdy less irnniiiu nt than that of Orpheus ainonj? the Tliiacian 
women. 

“ Botrtiri!! IJfware! 

Her flaiiliing her floating hair I 

e\cliuiiie(l llio Elder, (ulviincinjr to the ie.scur, when such a scene ensued, tluit 
it might have been reported by the misjudging or censorious, that the venerable 
chronicler and his e.semplary kin.sman wore beheld romping, reeling, tuggin", 
rumpling, capering, and caracoling, in the unholy transports of an elfin sabbath 
with the witches of Field-lant;. 

“ Seal of Solomon!” ejaculated a venerable Arab who now approached, bending 
!in«l l•(•v(,•rerltly touching his breast and forehead, “do I again behold the most ancient 
i’ain—Hen Simorg f” 

“ Silence keepeth watch on the lips of the prudent, like a sjdiynx at the 
siu-red gale,” said “ Mr. Zigzag the Elder; “ W'e will commune further at a 
convenient lime, meanwhile disperse the daughters of Isniel, and do thou he gone. 
'I’hou marvellest my son at the words of the sfranger,” quoth the Elder to his com¬ 
panion ; “ hut as tnine initiation proceedeth, many nc^ things will he revealed for 
lliiiic «'nlighteiimenl; for the present be patient, and know that he who would attain the 
high plaecis ol‘wisdom must he content to journey’thither by a path which is ol't- 
times iieilluT bhmming uor odoriferous. Hut lo! lif'rc is the open Fleet, not how¬ 
ever as »»f yore u heu 

" Here were gardens briglit with sinuous rills. 

Where hlussonied many an inrcnse bearing tree; 

And here were furestn ancient ns the hills, 

Kufolding sunny spots of preeiifry 

but rolling Hiih If.iden waves in its deep slimy channel, bordered by the decayed atid 
ruined luiking piact's of crime, despair, and dc.stilution, till it sinks with a black 
plunge underground, forlorn ami sulkm as the deptlis of Acheron. TjCt ns here 
paiis(' iiwhik'; yet, O my ! tempt not the rotten and attenuated planks of that 
bridge, for I wemi it is like unto the one seen in the ‘ \'ision of Mirza’—beset with 

many tr aps, arrd trt.'acluTOus to the footing. ''J'oueliing thtt name of Fleet-” 

“ A Sa\ori etymology, sir?” inquired the younger Zigzag. 

Even so,” replierl th<‘ Elder. “ In that language,” he continued, “ we find 
tlur word }:K*or, .signifying a creek or place where the tide comes up, a name which is 
applicable to the ibrnter state of thr.s lower course of the river so called. Likewise 
there is (be wonl plora—a number (d’ships in company; this is also a title significant 
of the small fleets or fhtrlunrr which formerly entered from the Thames, and were 
moored here. Moreover w<i have the terms, fihtur, in the Icelandic; 
it) (he 'IVntonie ; and plotan, in the Anglo-Saxon ; all of which convey a signification 
of ra}>i«lity which is pr-rfeetly appi’opriale to the swift or Ihn't cunent of these waters 
in llu'ir descent fi'om tlu' high grorrnds whence they ha\e their origin. 

** It is a qur'-stron, moreoier, whether the name of Fleet or that of the River of 
W'ells was the prinrary title, this last having been given at an eaily period, both on 
account of the rrnnrher tjf springs or wells which constituted its sources, and others 
'ft'hieh afterward> fi'll into its course; but. as such, it 0 ) 0 )* even be supposed to have 
been known to tin.- iiastoral pr'oplc of die upper district, while at the same time it was 
appropriately d(!si^'natt>d as the fiiriner, by the shipmen and merchants, whose traffic 
was cat ried on lower down. Flo.wever, both names are ancient enough to be con- 
sirh'rerl vc'nerable, expressive emiugh to be lield as poetical, and, moreover, they are 
each of them sufficiently appropriate to be esteemed satisfactory and identical. 

“ Having discussed this matter, wt* are now at liberty to look about us, and enjoy 
the scene at our leisure. We will therefore step round those ruined houses which, 
formed till’ corner of West-street—one of these in p;irticutar has attracted some atten¬ 
tion t)t latr', and has been variously assigned as the residence of Jack Shepard, 
lUake, alia.-. Uhieskin, and .lonnthnn \^‘ila, according to the %icy of the sponsors. 
In tlemulishing this (enenn'iit, tlie workmen came upon certain trapdoors and other 
contrivances tor escape by way of the Fleet, which ran uipmemeath. Such 
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appcai‘anc('8, tugctluT witli iho tUsco\ cry <if a human skeleton, mul anotlu*r of u child, 
which latter wjis stowctl away Jn a gave Huffielent assurance of a resort of 
criminals, if not of a place rendered even Mn.>rc infamous hy bloodshed. But such 
appearances of the mouldering remains of uuhuriod humanity, however startling, 
need create no great matter of surprise in iht' forlorn and deserted sheds of such a 
neighbourhood, where the wretched are ofttimos h'ft to die alone, or the dead body 
forsaken, together witli the miserabh." deu wboi‘c it |>ori>betl, the former ht'ing in 
many cases too sus])icious an object to be subjected even to tlif* scrutiny c«mse<ju<'iit 
upon a piu'ish funend, nudtlm latter no other tlinii merely such a temporary abode as 
the hou-seless may occupy, anud a ph'utiful ch<H<-t: of ruins and accumulated filth and 
rubbish. Bt'sides which it is no uncommon thing for some forlorn vvveltdi, conscious 
of the pangs of dissolution, and seeking only to lie down and di<', to creep int<* sueh 
a nook as tlie wild fowls will seek (Kterally jamming themselves into the crevi< e i)f a 
wall or rock) when wounded or worn out with age, even so it is with the stricken 
victims of crime and misery, and so they undergo the final struggle untende*! mid 
alone, and there moulder for mouths or years, as it may he, until some sneh sw(‘eping 
iiperation as the making of a new thoroughfare brings the doleful relics to light, anil 
the place becomes forthwith the unwonted resort of the gay and fashionable, in 
search of a new sensation. 

“ Hero,” continued Mr. /ig/a^ the Elder, “have the most vile and desperate 
eharacters coiigregated during the inaltor of upwards of two centuries, (icneratioii 
after generation havt; heen hred, nursed, and cdncatedin crime, even to the piteh of 
moral lyeanthropy, whose r.ibid appetite blood only can assuage. (loney catches, 
the setter, the verser, and the barnacle; hat fowlers, the upright man, dulh'is, thi- 
diniher damher man, thieves, fences, fogcl hunters, burglars, and higliwaynien ; these, 
in all their unlawful phases of knavery and crime, have here catcii their eoinmons 
ami taken a degree according to the peiverted skill and unprincipled jiroficiency ‘>f 
the luspiraiit to the final honours of Newgate or ‘ Tyburn-tree.’ Erom the <lay.s ol 
Cock Sorrell, who flourished about tbe Wginniiig of the sixteenth e.entin y, and is saiil 
to have introduced the gnostic language called Pedlers’ l-Veneh, tin* tribes of ciiuters, 
chaffers, and slanginuugcj^, have not been w'antiiig to teach the younger aspirants 
of this university of thieves the nomenc1aturc«of their craft, and to grace with such 
delicate significations as the dodge, cracking a crib, and going the high toby; 
unrighteous doing.s, such as picking pockets, housebreaking, and taking to robbery 
on the highway. But the days arc gone when from the jmrlieus of (Ihick-lane or 
Hatton-wall, it was no uncommon thing to see a well-moniitod cavalier canter forth 
armed with pistols and roufrau iff thnme, who, spurring his ‘ hit of blood’ 
gallantly up Holborndiill, on his way to Hounslow, nonld, with his lialf'-iiiiiitary 
style and defrnf>tt air, give the world, aud'efei>eeially the ladies, assurance of uu accom¬ 
plished and amiable cut-throat. 

The newspapers of the last century’ abound with the doings, of sui^h worthies as 
the dashing reprobate, w^o kept the road between 3!arylebone and the f’ity, the 
flying highwayman, who visited all the roads round London, in a way that seemed 
ubiquitous, and the proper man who was wont to stop a laden coach of the old heavy 
sort, and rob all hands of them who submitted with thr* resignation of eastern fatalists... 
I'his was the time, when, even so near town a.H the Angel at Islington, the passengers, 
who were set down from the different conveyances from Paddington, Hornsey, &c., 
would wait until a sufficient caravan should have congrrgaic-d, in ♦rdiT to traverse 
with assurance of a sound skin, and fobend pocket undespuiled, the howling wastes of 
Wildemess-row, and other grim approaches to St. J’auPs churcjjyard tuid Aldennan- 
bury. Such men and Pitch day* are beginning to appear remote, ,as seen through 
the changes which have come thickly over the last century; and if the present time 
containf knaves as great, and depredators qnife as outvageom, such have at least 
learned to rob Icgalty, and are not ashamed to be seen in'the broad Ruroihinc, or as 
much o^it as finds its.way into the different alleys, lanes, and courts of J.iOndon city, 
which contain the offi&sof various ctmtpiniei; who profess to turn the. world insidi -ouf 
at the o#tlay of only a few millions of ihcir clients’ irionev. Bucb are the itupruvC' 
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mcnts peculiar to a pi'riod of high-pressure science, and, but that Tyburn has no 
longer a gallows, no doubt we should presently hear of a projected railway thither, 
for the benefit of such as it might concern. 

Hut to return to the nnsalutary purlieus of Field-lane, and the banks of the dark¬ 
rolling Fle<*t, this district was one of Jonathan Wild’s breeding cages, where 
crime was fattened for a prize, and the criminal police was farmer-general of the 
candidates for Newgate shambles. Well might its fosterlings chant the pro¬ 
fessional ditty:— , 

•• \Ve*re ncnmp*, wc'r*' pads, we’re divers, 

And nil upon tlic lajr. 

In ToUiiil rii-ld)i‘ gay Mhcrp-walk<i, boys. 

Like Iniiibs we sport and pl{.y. 

Uattling up our dnrhiei, 

We’re ready ut your call,' 

For you’re fhiear daper here, 

And we’re book’d all for Mill D.ill." 

'I’liey know their term, and could reckon when they would be wanted; for Jonathan 
and his inyrtnidons understood belter than 'to bring their man to market before he 
was worth his priee. 

“ lUood-money, it is a harsh term, but that was,thc secret of the prolonged career 
of crime. Your highwayman had his day, and he made the mosj of it; and, if 
through a vista of dashing exploits not ungracod hy the smile of the fair, and even 
some passages of gallantry and tenderness at Kanolagh, and other resorts of the 
high-horn and high-favoured, he caught ever and anon, uncomfortable glimpses of 
the gibbet at long and lust, still he gut inured to the anticipation, and he had in 
reserve the final eonsolation of dying game. And when his time was up, it was 
still something to he escorted to Newgate with as much state as a nobleman com- 
milU'il to the 'I’ower for high treason; and to recognise from the dock many a 
member of the clubs, and fre(|ucnter of the assemblies, with whom he had gambled 
or gnilantt'd during tlie time while he had carried it off w’ith a high hand, in spite of 
something stronger than a slight suspicion. At length, ripe and scnteiicod, and 
covenul with professional honours, his hist ride up Itollmrn resembled, indeed, a 
triuiii]di rather tban aught disgraceful or pi iiifcntial. The knight of toads dressed 
in his best and gayest, and, wearing w'ith jaunty'gallantry the favours and farewell 
gifts of more than one languishing and love-sick fair one, would defy, in appearance 
at least, the heavy tolling of St. Sepulchre’s bell, and the lugubrious address of the 
sexton as lie passed the cluirchyurd. 'I'ltus ho proceeded with an undaunted air, 
(juafling St. (jliFes* bowl by the ivay, borne as it were upon a torrent of upturned 
faces—the Iuto of a g<*nernl holiday. Arrivi'd at the fatal tree, and, having made 
liis speecli and final bow, he would then kick off bis shoes and submit to be turned 
ofl’ with th(! grace of a courtier. T'hu.s died the hero of the high Toby, destined to 
be l elebratcd by minstrels of St. tUles in many a moving ballad, and to fi;^sh a 
theme for tales, not a few, when weiuricd turnkeys and ^ieftakers would sip their 
]>url round the fire at night iu Newgate lobby, and talk of the good old times. 

“ Such,” continued Mr. Zigzag, were the birds of evil omen who roosted here, 
Itnrd by the Old Hailey, even os the ravens and carrion croufs hover near or 
perch ui>un the gibbet Hut the noxious and abominable labyrinth will soon be 
unravelled, tlie accumulated garbage of centuries of neglect and decay even now 
succumbs to therbosom of improvement The railway Hercules will ere long have 
dashed the course of an iron river tlirough the very core of the Augean stables, to 
fumigate with the ut4yersal incense of smoke and steam its old pollutions, and cause 
j||ie sullen echoes of the vaulted Fleet below to resound with Uie crash and rambling 
a multitude of wheels, and die shrill scream of the engineer’s whistle. Tet ere 
Ifiesc things come to pass, let uer take a last curious survey of the depths and 
inti-It-acies of those lanes nud alleys which seem to have exhaled from the vej^ spume 
and corruptioa of the old but degraded river. With a little cljpbing, we may round 
these dilapidated sheds; and, if we have the good fortune to |>ass with unscathed 
shiii'^ that clog w'Uo looks scantly honest, we may reach a pomt where iEhe river 
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spreads with a more majestic amplitude, imd where we may observe a portiou of 
the quay or wharf by which it was bordered in the days of its busy traffic. Good 
now, my son, let us slide gently down this roof; and if a few ot the sooty tiles 
may happen to clatter after us, or even should we effect a vertical entrance through 
the rafters, there will be no one to char^ us with the damage done on the premises, 
for they arc silent and deserted. So! ^is is the spot 1 spoke of, even at the back 
of Castle-street. In these parts the king of the rats holds his court and reviews his 
myriad armies, cruel, fearless, and •independent, as the tyrant of Damahoy, * who 
sits on a throne of his enemies’ sculls.* Here your rat appears in all the audsmity of a 
genuine beast of prey, no cheese-nibbling, skulking varlctthat, 6ncaking,forth only in 
the dark through the sink-hole,* scarcely dares to call his tail his own. Observe 
him, for he will give you leisure to,do so, and tine odds are that, if you approached 
near^ than he might consider respectful, hp would % at your throat; there is a 
vindictive glitter in his eye that implies as much. M^k his whiskers and sharp 
cruel white teeth; but his jaws arc stained and sanguine, for ho has lately lapped 
blood. Those extensive sheds on tl\j[> opposite bank are the rats’ banquetting 
houses; tlicy are the shambles of the carrion butchers of Sharp’s-alley. liorscs of 
all ages and degrees, the maimed, the disca-sed, and the superannuated, await there 
th<? final blow, fetlock deep in ihe gore of those who have already received their 
quietus, in order that the multitude of dogs, cats, and consumers of sausages, may be 
duly catered for. My son! beware of sausages, for they are treacherous diet, espeeially 
the sort c,nllcd German. It is true they are savoury and highly-flavoured, which, 
indeed, is a thing nftt to be wondered at, considering the nature of the material and 
the manner of its preparation. Strong mc.it requireth potent seasoning, Verhum mp. 
(’ow-cross, formerly Cow'-bridge, appears beyond. Tlierc the Prior of Semporing- 
hnm formerly had his inn or Ixindon residence. And hereabout pine many survivors 
of an enactment which put down the favourite recreation that once enlivened the 
cares and crowned the toils of a Smithfield market-day, when the brisk boys of 
f'ow-croBS and the able-bodied men of Warwick-lano united their ^rccs “ to turn 
out the young brindled bulk” Great was the detriment on such occasions to elderly 
women and yonng children; considerable was tliv confusion in Long-lane and liar- 
bican when the full tide of the chase swepf through their thorougmarcs. Apple 
stalls were as ninepins in their way ; doorways, courts, and alleys were jammed 
with refugees; and window-panes, or as it might be whole shop-fronts, were dashed 
in in the rapture and ardour of the pursuit. Hearing down all destruction, rushing 
blindly on, and occasionally goring a horse, upsetting a tumbril, or elevating the 
flight of a terrified fumtivc, to the sore disparagement and dislocation of his ribs 
and limbs; blackened uy miuiy a roll in. the mud, heated and mangled, with fiery 
eyes and threatening front, the infuriated victim cleared the way, and the yelling, 
hallooing, blaspheming, barking, snarling, and yelping rabble of drovers, frantic 
butcher boys, bulldogs, colleys, and curs of inferior bre^, with oil the other com¬ 
ponents of a Smithfield rabble, brought up the rear, and urged Uie hunt, till the 
maimed and exhausted beast could run no longer, when, being brouglit to bay and 
pinned, and half throttled by the dogs, ho was secured andjied back in triumph ftir 
another afternoon’s diversion.” 

Here Mr. Zigzag paused, having delivered himself trith unwonted energy, as if 
inspired by the exciting topic of his discourse; and the travellers ngxt proceeded by 
way of Saffron-bill, keeping near unto the course of the Fleet. 

“ Saffiron,” observed Mr. Zigsag, a wholesome and saldtary herb,^ its root haa 
been proposed as a substitute for biead in times of scarcity; and the pistils thereof 
are cordial, anodyne, and exhilirant. The wise men of t^ East partake largely of 
it, and jt is iirom the Arabic word * saphar* that wc derive it^name. Many dmnty 
dishes m the olden times were flavoured with saffron, and perhaps it were better 
for the present if we used more ef it. Unquestionably there is great virtue in the 
herb. It ia said that the ague and some other disorders are unknown at Saffron 
Walden, a place where it grows abundant; and it is even asserted that persons 
to afflicted journ^rhig that way have bera cured of their alhncnts by iidialmg 
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the air of the neighbourhood which i« impreg¬ 
nated with the odour of growiug saffron.” 

^ ** Mean you to imply any concatenation, 

^ ^ tiie name, between the «aid 

place ?” inquired Mr. Zigaag 

"" ' ' the Younger. 

“ I think it very probable,” replied the 
Elder, “•tliat in early times it has been so 
eall(‘d on account of the growth of the herb 
here.” 

“ 'fhat rfiust have been a long while ago,” 
said the Younger. 

“Undoubtedly,” r< j died the Elder. 

“ 'J'he evidence of its early salubrity is 
entirely departed,” quoth the fornjer, ac- 
eeptit^g a pirieh from the profF«:rod box. 

“ An undeniable fact,” admitted the latter. 
“ Here we have 'riirumill-ptrect,” conti¬ 
nued the Elder, “ which once was Turnmill- 
brook, famous for its nnmerovs water-mills, 
'fhese wc're suppressed, as 1 have already re¬ 
lated, in order to oeonouiise the waters <)f the 
Fleet.” 

Passing down Hrook-hill, the triivellers now 
entered a sinall public-house (the sign of the 
Coach and Horses), at the hack of which the 
dingy river assumes a sort of V enetian ap- 
pearatjce, where the housc.s rise directly from 
the water on either hand, and the stream is 
crossed by a bridge somewhat like the famous 
levcK or UA V-STKI..KT. however, being upon a small 

scale, and svith a considerable dilfere'nce in resjK’ct of dirt. For V cnic<!, although 
not wholly uudeliled, has an atnu)^phorc which transmutes info golden exhalafifms 
even the Vcrmeiiling congef«lion and saline efflorescence of its sea slime. On the 
banks of the Fleet however, such matters appear no other than as they really are. 
There, mud is mud, not only in faet, hut in evident seeming, black, downright, and 
unquestionable. 

In the buck i)arlour of the (’oach atul Horses, which overlooks the piece of 
scenery above deseribc'd, the curious ti'avellers encountered two wortliies, whose 
libations hud elevated them above Uie ordinary restraints and distinctions oliserved 
by mortals in a f'ondition of mere sobriety. IVlr. Richard Slack and Joseph W ilson, 
Esquire, might, during intervals of the latter state, have looked upon themselves ns 
journeymf'n Wrick layers, and <‘omported themselves accordingly, hut they had now 
surmounted that rounddn the ladder of society by several pots of half ami hall. 

“ Ay! there you have it,” volunteered Mr. VV’ilson. *’ No mistake about—that— 
I—U'licve t T-^b(dieve,” be reiterated, solemnly vibrating his bead, and looking 
intentlv into tb^pewter pot which he held in both hands ; “ I—believe—no—one— 
will teft me this is not—the—ge—«u—ine thing ?” 

“ Do you mean the" beer, friend ?” said Mr. Zigzfig. 

“ The bw'r he-” 

Hush!” said Mr. Zig/.ag the Elder. 

“ The thing.” conyni»-<l Mr. VV’^ilson, with .an in<lignnnt hiccup, and swilling the 
dregs of his tankard, he proceeded; ” the thing I mean (t;dce a drop, old 
felloWi, the—thing—I—mean is—the Fleet,—the ditch—our ditch—'original— 
getiMine—Fleet! No offence in that, I hope, sir! Ah ha I (hiccup)—I know who 
yon .are, old cock—can’t bainbooz'e old Joe Wilson! You'r<Hr-(hiceup)—you’re— 
(hie)—you're (he Jtishopof Ixtndou ! I resim.-t your cloth!” 
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“1 really wish you would show your respout, and not * spit upon 'my gaberdine,"* 
pettishly exclaimed Mr. Zigzag, while he esehewed the a^cctionatc embraces of Mr. 
Joe V\'’ilson, who solemnly assured him of his respect for churolt and—(hiccup)— 
(hiccup)—and state, and signified his bc*li<*f that so high a dignitary would not dis¬ 
grace himself by standiug less than a pot of half-and-half. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Kichard Slat;k had imparted, in strict confitlencc to Mr. Zigzag 
the Younger, the melancholy assurance that he was “ an injured man,”—a man who 
had been cruelly and unjustly “ wronged out of his rights j” gh'ing him to un- 
dersfand that all that “ fine pro]H*rty on the ditch ” belonWd to him “ if every man 
had his own.” “ Mine—all mine—upon mv honour! ” ne drivellud out, odiUng, 
” and ril have it too, if 1 don’t! —~ Staml a pot, there’s a good fellow,” 

By this time an old, very grey man, who appeared mildewed idl over, had become 
distinguishable in a dark corner of the room. ,Anil, making himself audible like¬ 
wise, he commanded the aforesaid gentry not to he fools and boasts, and to sit or li« 
down, whichever position h(!st suited them; whereupon Mr. Wilson, who had ex¬ 
hausted his eloquence, yielded obodiencp to the latter recommendation, and Mr. 
Kichard •Shick laid his head on the table, and w'cpt in silence over his wrongs. 

“ The Fleet, indeed!” said the giisly man of old, ** what do they know about the 
Fleet! I played beside it, and mudlarked in it when the water waa low, a matt<‘r 
of ninety years «go and more. Sir* I am the oldest inhabitant and I know a thing 
or two about the Fleet. But it’s not as it used to be in Uie old limes. You shonhl 
have heard it, then, of a winter niglil,' coming down lik<? a curt-load of stones, and 
carrying all before it. *At times an old house or so, children, and [Mgs out o’liumher 
from the knackers’ yards. My crib is on the ground-floor liack; and many’s tl»’ 
night I’ve been roused up by the rats in swarms, scamimring over my face, and 
leaping on the shelves mad with fear; and wlum I jumped up 1 was oV('V the knet's 
in water, 'fheii was the time to cut and run—-to escape being worried or drowned. 
Why, gentlemen, the Fleet was once a river, an<l Julius Caisar sailed up it as far as 
Bagniggc Wells.” 

“Not exactly that,” mildly interrupted Mr. Zigzag, “the Danes,’indeed, are 
said-” 

“ Don’t tell me!” said the man of eld, nuthhritatively, “ I’m th<' oldest inlia- 
hitiuU, and should know.” 

“ Sir, the thing’s mentioned in history 1 Ay, the ‘ Annals of 11 istorythe ‘ Annals 
of History’—that’s the hook,” observed Mr. M'ilson, from beneath the Utble. 

“ Hold your tongue, you drunken swine!” exelaiined the old man, “w'hat do 
you know about it f” 

“As sure as my name’s Joe Wilson-i-jliat’s it,” persisted the other, “ JJogur(ir» 

* Annals of History.’ MTiy, that comical ohl chap sat up till twelve o’clta k on 
Sunday night, reading tlie ‘ Anmils of History.’” 

“ But you’re on the railway dodge;,” continued the grey man; “ I know wliat 
you’re after. M'^ell, one sees queer changes; but 1 haven’t loug to live, that’s one 
► comfort.” 

Mr. Zigzag, who earnestly denied any connection with railwiiys, was now about to 
depart with his companion, when he was grappled by Mr. WiKon, who i rnhractd his 
knees, and boldly asked him what he meant to stand. The Elder, having diaketi off 
this encumbrance, moved towards the door, when he was again beset Jiy the tiinlaa<«. 
choly Slack; who, with tears in his eyes, licsought him to order in a drop of gin “ to 
stash his trouble.” Finally, nyercoming these impcilimeiits, the travellers effected u 
retreat, and proceeded towards the ancient spring from which the parish originally 
took its name of ClerkenwcU. The goodly domains of the monastic ehivaliy of 
St. John of Jerusalem, and the lands appertaining to the neighbouring huUek dl the 
order of SI. Benedict, gently sloping towards the F’lcot or River of Wells, »nd its 
tributary the Tummili-brook, beside which the Knights of St. John hml their mills, 
made the Well of Clerks or flerktn Well, which tWy ovet looked, an opproinriatu 
and convenient scene for the reinrescntation of dramatic mysteries, wliich took place 
there annually on Corpus Cbristi day. 
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This well isS alluded to by Fitzstephen, who eulogizes its waters as sweet, who le- 
KOtnc!, and clear; and it is mentioned by Stowe, who, after enumerating oth ers, 
sayclh thus:—“The third is called Clark’s Well or Clnrken Well, and is curbed 
about square with hard stone; not farre from the west end of Clerkenwell Church.” 

In very ancient records this church was styled “ Ecclesia Beatte Mariie de fontc 
clericorum.” A*small jiump, which now represents the celebrated well, is emblazoned 
with the following inscription:— 



A. 0. 1800, 

WILL" BOUND I 

JOSEPH BIRD / CHuacMWAHues 

For the better areoasmodatiuii 
of the Neighbourhood, 
this Pump wan removed to 
the Spot where it now 
stands. 

" The spring by whirh it is 
supplied is situated four 
feet eastward, ond round 
it, as history infurms us, 
the Parish ClerKs of London, 
in remote ages, annunlly 
_perfori««d soered Plajs. 

Inat t ttstom caused it to be 
denominated Clerks' Wi-ll, 
and from which the Parish 
derived its name. 

The water was greatly 
esteemed by the Priorond 
Brethren of the Onler of 
St. Johu of Jerusalem, ami 
the Benedictine Nuns 
in the Neighbourhood. 


“ 'J’}u’.se watcr.s of Clerkenwell, I ween,” said Mr. Zigzag, “ soon succumbed to 
the wines of CViirus in the estimation of the Knights of St. John. But we poor 
pilgrims will claim a draught to refresh us after our toils^’ Whereupon each 
traveller stooped in turn, and partook of a copious libation from the spout, while the 
other plied the puinpdiandic; and great was the ediftcation sif the spectators. Mr. 
Zigzag, being invigorated by the wholesome refreshment, now entered upon the 
following comments on the origin and character of dramatic mysteries: — “The 
Jews,” he said, “ are supposed to have been the orimnal authors of these com¬ 
positions ; and, it is stated, that a fragment having such an origin is still preserved. 
It is written in Greek iiunbics; and is the first drama known to have been produced* 
on a scripture subjeevt: it is taken from Exodus. A performer, in the character of 
Mosjes, delivers (ho prologue, iu a speech of sixty lines, and his rod is. turned into a 
serpent on the stage. This play is supposed to have been written at the close of the 
k second ccntiuyr, by one Ezekiel, a Jew, ns a political spectacle to animate his &- 
persed brethren with the hopes of a future deliverance from flieir captivity. 

“ 'rhese pcrftirmauces were adopted at an early period, and countenanced hy the 
dignitaries of the Christian church, although they appear to have contained much 
that had a ludicrous tendency, and were in some cases even gross and licentious. 
Their early introduction appears to have occurred in an endeavour to present certain 
^•passages of scripture in a popular form, similar to the compositions of the Greek 
dramatists. A sacred play, by Gregory Nazianzen, patriarch and archbishop of 
Constuitinople, is * Christ’s Pasrion.’ It is stated, in the prologue, to be an 
imitation of Euripedcs; and the hymns which It contains vte constructed after the 
manner of the Greek chorus. Thus the early converts were ingmuously persuaded 
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to take an interest in the new tenets, through the ine<lium of such shows and cere¬ 
monial as those to which they had been accustomed. 

** These representations flourished in Italy during the thirtcenth'century, and in Iho 
next century they appeared in great spendour in France. Philip the Fair gave an 
entertainment of the kind, whi^ Edward II. of England, and his^ueen Isabella, 
crossed the sea, with a large retinue of their nobility, to witness. The performance 
lasted eight ditys, and appears to have been compwjed of scenes reprowmtative of the 
glory of the blessed, and of the opposifts state in perdition, with otlier spectacles, by 
way of interlude. Tho early introduction of tlie dramatic mysteries into this country 
is attested by Matthew J*aris, who, informs us that GeoflVey, a learned Norman, 
masti^r of the Abbey school of Dunstable, composed a play of St. Catherine, to bo 
acted by his scholam. This was in the year H10; and the sacrist <>f St. Albans 
furnished copes in which tljc performers weref attired. ‘ London for its theatrical 
exhibitions,* says Fitzstephen, m 1174, ‘has religious plays, either the represen¬ 
tation of miracles wrought by holy confessors, or tlie‘sufferings of martyrs.* In 
l.JOl, the parish clerks of London performed before the King and Queen and tlu? 
whole court, at Clerkenwcll, for throe successive days, llichartt 11., w'ho a[>pears to 
have been especially partial to all maj^nificent spectacles, took great delight in the per¬ 
formances of the worshipful company of parish clerks; end the citizens who, in the 
course of a riof against the Bishop ot Salisbury, had exasperated the vain and 
sensitive King, found means to psicify him with one of his favourite exhibitions, 
which lasted eight dayss; the subject being the Creation of the World. Not only 
the court, but most of tho nobility and gentry of England, graced Clerkenwcll on 
tins occasion with their presence.” 

It is likely that the chronicler might have expatiated at great length upi>n tlie 
above subject; and that, when he had suflSciently dwelt upon tho doings of 
the parish clerks, he wotild then have proceeded to noUce the peribrmanccs of the 
skinners, likewise, os well a.s to have furnished some particulars touching the 
Chester and the Coventry mysteries, and so forth. But it happened that many idle 
j>crst>ns having noticed the extraordinary libation of the pilgrims, and now hearing 
the Elder discourse, in a strain which to them was iucomprehcnsiblc, they conceived 
the notion, and presently spread abroad a report that hero was the celebrated Father 
Matthew holding forth on the merits of cold water in general, and of that of Clerkcn- 
well pump in particular. I’his rumour had, conso<|Uonlly, attracted a numerous and 
disorderly assemblage, and their professions to tho supposed Father Matthew 
savouring of anything rather than veneration, it was deemed ex|)cdient to depart 
(mickly to eschew the consequences which threatened them. For now the vrdccs of 
those dc^shed worthies, Messrs. Slack and Wilson, were heard recommen<ling an 
immersion in the ditch, by way of a public testimonial, to “ chaps that refuar*d gotnl 
—hie—hie—half—and, hie—hie, and half; and swilled nasty water from the 
pump.’* 

During the flight which ensued, the adventurers made a cr)mpas8 by certmn' 
courts and passages, bringing them once more upon the course of the Fleet, which 
they preferred to investigate in their own wav rather than act*>rding to the manner 
proposed by their quondam acquaintance oi the Coach and Horses. In the oourac 
of this proceeding some observations on the stocks and whipping-post, which 
formerly occupied a site near the present House of Correction, togetlo^ with certain 
comments touching the wholesomcness of their use and the expediency of a revival 
thereof had lieen delivered by Mr. Zigzag the Younger, to which the Elder had 
appended a few hasty reminiscences of JIockley-in-thc-Holc, that once graced the 
site now called Air-street, and the Bear Gardens, which were not far distant. 
Proceeding along Coppice-row, the name of that sjpot, and likewise tliat of Vineyard- 
walk, whigh iutcTsecto the same, suggested to the fugitives an idea of the former 
character of ^cse places, when the one furnished panu^e for the goodly ]^rkers of 
the neighbouring monasteries, and the other a proper vintage for the refeetkm of the 
Black Nuns of St Benedict. Hence, the subterranean course of the Fleet flows 
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lu'iiciith the fonnclations of the llimsc of (Joircction in floldhath-fiflcls, whidi 
((tronghoUl the pilgrims having p!issr<l, they now arrived at Bagnigge Wells, where, 
for the pre.scnt, we will leave thorn curiously transcrihing tlio following inscrip¬ 
tion :— 


L 


sir 

THtti IS BACNiCcr 
HOUSE ncake 
TMf PIN era A 

WAKEFIf LPE 

I 
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K knuw not witli whom tin* idru originat<‘«l of dcnnp: 
(hat pleivwy jaatice to (ho famo of onr (listingtiiahrd 
inoi\, Mrltich is abowt in some sort (o ht* altoiuptod hy 
tho erretion of comniemorativo stutuos, or wlio wais 
the first to sugj^est tluit her Majesty's new l*alae<' ait 
Westniinsler would be a fitting and japuropriate re* 
ca'ptnele for them. All will agr<*(; that it is high 
lime this expiation of the nation’s seeming ingrati¬ 
tude t«» the memory of her greatest sons should he 
ucenmplished; and tl\o erection of the si al lies in thi' 
new ralaic, by making it the tlneen’s own ael, 
eotd'ers'at onee an hoiumr upon tin' SoviTeign and 
a lustre upon licr reign. 

, 'I'liis design of making an amph' awl complete n.-- 
sytutiun of the rights of fame to Kngland’s illustrinus 
spirits was worthy of the present lihernl and enlight¬ 
ened age:; hut we are by no means certain, for rea¬ 
sons which we shall presentIv submit, that the eom- 
mittec appointed to prepare the general list of names 
are men to whom this great work may safely be confided. 'J'here is an old and homely 
saying to the efi’eet, that a bounteous Providence sends us our food, hut that no are 
indebted to a very different power for the agents who preside over the culinary depart- 
uunit: and although we cannot exactly state that the committee have verified the 
saydng, yet it must at Iciest be acknowledged that they have strongly^ reminded us of 
its truth. Wo shall stand grievously accused to po.sterity if this magnificent design 
be not carried oi//, in tlic am]»lest signification of the phrase. No narrow sjurit of 
exclusion, on this score or on that, must bo suffered to operate in tlie matter ; and 
yet, that some such spirit has been at ivork duiing the labours of the committee, we 
shall not largely tax the patience of the reader wliile w e attempt to prove. 

Hut first, it will be as well to hear what the committi'e have to wiy of their own 
labours, and to sec how they have emboilied them^ lliey »ay—“ 'I'he conimitti'e 
apjKiinted to prepare a general list of the distinguished jwrKons of the United King¬ 
dom, to whose memory' statues might with propriety he erecli'd in or adjoining tfic 
New TIouse.s of Pai-Uamenr,'#uch nst bding unrestricted as to the niiinher of such 
distinguished persons, and a» to the time in which tlicy livtxl, have the honour to 
submit two lists; the first (A), of names to whidi they agreed unanimously ; the 
second (13), of names on which your committee were not unanimous, but decided by 
greater or smaller majorities. 

“ The aggregate of the two lists consists of 121 names, which may probably afford 
scope, not for indiscriminate adoption, but rather for choice find s<*h'rtioft on tin* part 
of the commission at large.” 'fhen follow the two lists, which wc must not forbear 
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LIST A. 


Alfred. 
Elizabeth. 
Robci-t Bruev. 


Lord Howard of Effingham. 
Sir Francis Drake. 

Admiral Blake. 

I-ord Rodney. 

Lord Howe. 

Lord Duncan. 


I.ord St. Vii«x*nt. 
l.ord Nelson. 

Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Captain Cook. 

Sir Thomas Gresham. 

Chaucer. 

Spenser. 


Earl of Surrey. 

Shakspcrc. 

Milton. 

Addison. 
Kichiirdson, - 
Dr. Johnson. 

('0W|KT. 

Sir WrtUer Scott 

l>ord Bui'lrigli. 
John liangxlcii. 
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Earl of Clarendon. 
Jjonl Soniere. 

Karl of Chathiuu. 
Ecltnuiid Burke. 

C. J. Fox. 

William Pitt. 


Sir Thomas More. 
Sir Edward C-'oke. 
•lultn Selden. 

Sir Matthew Hale. 
Earl of Mansfield. 
Lord Er.«kino. 


Venerahle Jlcde. 


Ui(’hard (!a*nr do liion. 
Edward 1. 

Kilward HI. 

The lilaek I’ritiee. 
Henry V. 

Wiiliain ill. 

Cteorjre HI. 


Cardinal ladirliton. 
William ofWiekham. 
('ardinnl Wolsey. 

Ejo-I of Straflord. 
laird Fidkiand. 

Sir William Ternph*. 
Lord William Rus'iell. 
Sir R«ilwrt Walpole. 
Earl of Harkwieke. 
ICarl ('amden. 

(irattaii. 

Warren Hastings. 
Speaker Onslow. 


Richard Hooker. 

Bacon. 

Napier, 

Newton. 

Ijockc. 

Robert Boyle. 

Sir William Wallace. 
Sir Phili]i Sydney. 
Duke of Marborough. 
Lord Clive. 

Lord Heathfield. • 

Cnxton. 

to 

LIST y. 

John Wiekliffc. 

John Knox. 

Cranmer. 

An-hhishop Usher. 
Arehhishop Leighton. 
Jeremy Taylor, 
(diillingworfh. 
Barrow. 

Bisho|) Butler. 

John W cslev. . 


Sir John Talbot. 

Sir Jolin Chandos. 
Manpiis of Mtnitrosi*. 
tlromwell. 

Monk. 

(leneral Wolfe. 

Sir Eyre (^(Kite. 

Sir ih-ilph .'\bereromhy. 
Sir Jtthn Moore. 

I lawke. 


Watt. 

Herschel. 

Cavendish. 


Inigo Jones. 

Sir Christopher Wren. 
Hogarth. 

Sir Jmihua Reynolds. 
Flaxmau. 

John Howard. 

William Willici force. 

Harvey. 

Jenuer. 


Ben Joftson. 
J<ihn Bunyan. 

I )rydcn. 

Pope. 

Swift. 

Cold-m'th. 

Burn.' 

Sir Wdliiiin .lone 

llohertson. 

Hume. 

Fielding. 

Ilog«*r Bacon. 

Smeatnn. 

Brindley. 

.Tohn Hunter, 
Adam Smith. 


Purcell. 

(Jr.rrick. 


Now, we take it for granted that the reader, after casting a cursory glance over 
the above txvo lists, will l)e inclined to think with ub, that they arc rather remarkable 
dot-uments. \\’o would ask, upon what principle, settled between ihentselves, did 
the .seven distinguished gentlemen forming the committee proceed, when they sat 
down to make out their catalogue of illustrious names, upon which, we donbt not, 
the comraitii^e hojtcd, beforehand at least, to be unanimous? We will not dwell 
upon their choice of motiarchs ; for here, it sc«nis, they have been overruled. All 
our mnnarebs art to have a place allotted to them. But, since that choice appears 
to indicate, hoAvcver obscuridy and imperfectly, that intellectual greatness must have 
been coiubiut^l with moral wortli ere even royalty could be transferred to marble, 
tve would fain inquire whether such was the principle generally adopted and acted 
upon ? If so, we do not wish to be invidious or uncharitable; but—^why do we find 
certain names in List A, whose possessors assuredly could not boast of a remarkably 
nice a<ljnstment or balance of the intellcctnol and moral qualities ? If not—if there 
were no such rule laid down—if by the power of his grasp upon the minds bf men, 
and tlu‘ extent of his reach into posterity; a man's fame were to be esiimated, how, 
. in the name of our common agreement u^n things indisputable, does it happen that 
we find certain names u^mn the dubious list ? But, lastly, whether such a rule were 
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applied or not, how haa it possibly come to pass that so many names have been 
omitted from both lists f 

Taking the naral heroes, we find, amongst other conspicuous *wor0iit«, the names 
of I^rds Rodney, Howe, and Duncan. It is well: let them be honoured. But if the 
elder, but not less illustrious, names of Sir Martin Frobisher and Sir Francis Vere 
are forgotten, how came it that Collingwood and the gallant Sir Sydney Smith were 
not “ borne on the books ” of memory t Nothing on eartli would make Englishmen 
forgetful of their military warriors; it must, accortlingly, have been a strange caprice, 
of the committee's sevenfold taste and memory, which induced them to concur to the 
honour of Lord Heathficld, to be dubious upon Abercromby and Sir John Jliloorc, 
and to pass over the Earl of relerborough. Hampden is an illustrious name, and 
the committee have justly thought so,; but while the public have l>cen asking the 
nucstion, whether Cromwell is to “have a statije ” amongst the monurrhs of England, 
the. committee have been doubting whether he should have one at all. Monk 
deserved not even a doubt, for ifc was in no sense a great man. IHissing to statesmen, 
orators, and lawwers, we would suggq^st that Tliomas Raekville, Earl of Dorsi't 
(Elizabeth's Buckhurst), was a qiore illustrious mnu and us wise a minister us Lord 
Burleigh ; that Sheridan has as good a title to a statue as Krskinc; and that, m hile 
the committee were doubting about Sir Willuim Temple, they might have remem¬ 
bered Lord Bobngbrokc. • 

With reference to divines, and philosophers and learned men,bow it is that, while 
Barrow and Bishop Butler stand on Uie second list, ('udworth, Bishop Berkeley, and 
Hobbes of Malmesbufy find no place at all ? If John Scldon was a leanwal man—and 
who wijl doubt it?—Dr. Richard BenUcy was a scholar whose name ought not to have 
been omitted from any list of great men, speculative or otherwise; neither should that 
of Warburton. The influence of John Wesley has been vast and widely felt, but 
leave a niche at least for Dr. Watts. It is strange that the committee should have 
made it a question whedier Hume and Robertson should have statues; but it is 
stranger still that they never thought of Gibbon. The “ learned C'amden,” too (not 
Lord Camden, for he has been dul^ cared for), might have been had in retnembrunce ; 
and Fuller, who wrote of “ the W ordiics of England,” is not undeserving a pla<‘o 
amongst them, neither is Sir Thomas Brow-no. • Speaker Ouslow, great as was his 
merit, stands no such name to posterity as Andrew Marvel. 

And now that we have to speak of the committee’s designs in the matter of our 
poets, dramati-sts, novelists, and essayists, we know not w'hat to say, wc are so erm- 
founded. What! the Eail of Surrey luid Cowper voted immortals without a word, 
and a question raised as to the claims of Dryden, Pope, Goldsmith, and Burns ? 
, Worse than this, while die names of the Eail of Surrey and Cowper “ stand rubric ” 
on the list, not a word of Michael Drayton, Donne, Cowley, Butler, Gray, Collins, 
Chatterton, Byron, Southey, Coleridge, Crabbe,* with many others, before whom 
Surrey at least must “ pale his ineffectual fires.” Tins is passing stran^. 

Not less so, however, when we see how the dramatists are dealt wnh, or rather^ 
dealt without. Shakspere is the sole name on List A, and Ben Jonsou the only 
worthy on Lut B, to represent our great Elizabethan dramatic authors, when there 
were giants in those ^ys, and in the days of James I., Aich as Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Massinger, Ford, Webster, Marston, and Middleton, not to sfioak of the 
great spirits of an immediately preceding age. Then, was Otwav nothing ? and are 
Sir John Yanburgb, Wycherley, and Congreve to be commendoa to l^blivion ? 

Ri(diardson was a greet novelist, there can be no doubt upon tliat head, but ho 
was not greater thim Fiekhng, about whom a doubt existed in the minds of the 
committee; “Tom Jones” will last for ever, while we are not so sore (and are sorry 

/or it) of ^^efaunssa.” It is bad enough that John Bun;^an should figure on the 
doubunUist; but what is to be said when the name of Daniel Dc Foe, the author of 
** Robinson Crusoe,” a work that has been more read than any book in the history of 
literatore,* except “ Don Quixote ” and the “ Pilgrim’s Progress "—what shall be said 

* Aad Shclky, KesU, sad Ilobd. Ed. I. M. 
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when his name is not to be found at all! While we looked for it, we thought we 
should have stumbled upon tlie name of Tobias Smollett, but we were mistaken. 

Of painters there .arc but three—Hogarth, Flaxman, and Beynolds. The two first 
are great names; but we hope that the envy or the malice of the last may not be 
permitted to descend to these days, or Barry, Wilson, and Gainsborough must wait 
another age. 

We trust that the commissioners may see cause (as good cause they have) to 
revise, and correct, and enlarge the two lists .-prepared by their committee, whose 
report, it is too evident, has not been concocted, but hastily and negligently huddled 
up. It is impossible but that many of the omitted names we have quoted were 
passed over in momentary forgetfulness arising frOm speed, and a buoyant sense of 
getting though their w'ork like men of business habits; but they who have, in a 
certain sense, to sit upon the fame and reputation of the illustrious dead, must merge 
labour in dut^; and, like the immortal spirits who pass in review before them, 
expect no praise till they have deserved it. 


BEETHOVEN’S “SONATA WITH THE FUNERAL' MARCH.” 



1 

AN is u noble animal: in ashes , 

'* Splendid. iUfid pompous in Uie grave; nativities 
" And deaths with eciual lustres solemnising; 

" Nor ceremonies, in his nature’s infamy, 

*' Of bravery omitting."—^Thus, in majesty 
Of words like pyramids o’er death-bones rising, 

Spake he* who saw tilings from their cloud-acclivities. 
Where light from high aWe blinds and abashes: 

And thus this mighty music speaks sublimely, 

The dark scene it proclaimcth glorifying; 

Evolving the Eternal from the Timety; 

And seems attending, as death-note rolls. 

An awful army of triumphant souls. 

Toward Eternity m thunder dying. 


And, from the instrument it seemeth not 
The grandeur of its harmony ariseth, 

life in death with more than life surpriieth; 

But from the soul of her who, like a thought, 

Sits there entranced: herself and all forgot 
Tt»t lives and mores around her; and compriseth 
Within herself the marvel she devisellir— 

A music upon muric’s self begot 1 
It Cometh from her like to abided light 
From the great Sun, eclipsed; Hke echoes loud 
From billow-beaten rocks. whM m tiie night 
'The struggling dmnents wage stariess war; 
lake solemn Sunder fiwm a midnight doud; 

Or awful winds from oaves orsoular. 

Thomas Wad*. 


* Sb Ttiomss Bromw. 
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” Thirteen pounds a year!” said Kate Lawson, looking hard in her sister’s face 
as she spoke, thirteen pounds a year, why, it is a mere nothing for house rent, 
and then our expenses will not be much ; suidy, with even half-a-doztm pupils, we 
might manage to make a bemnning.” The olJbcr girl smiled feebly as she answered, 
“ If we could believe Mrs. xoras, oui* succeeding is certain ; but, someway, 1 have 
no faith in her, and doubt her friendship as much as I do licr generosity ; but «i8 we 
most endeavour at something while we have funds to commence with, and as this 
appears the only opening, perhaps we hod better close W'ith the man, and take the 
house before any one else anticipates our s^icculation.” 

The speakers were the orphan daughters of a (Jovernment officer, who, with the 
usual improvidence of his class, had lived not only up to his income, but Imvond it; 
leaving his children nurtured in all the delicacy of independence, utterly helpless to 
meet me trials inevitable on its loss. With him hud died not only their worldly 
po.<iition, but the absolute means of support; and tliough neither of tint sisters wc;re 
deficient in energy and pemjvcranee, even these positive virtues, wanting a right 
direction and the government of prudence, became nt'gativdd in cffi-ct, 'rbe Al rs. 
Toms alluded to was the wife of a retired tradesman, upon the debtor’s aide of 
whose account book Mr. Lawson’s name unfortunately figured; but, during his 
lifetime, they had compromised their claims as creditors, for the*sake of being 
tolerated as acquaintance by persons in a sphere of society several shades of gentility 
above theif own. Weak, vain, and deficient in mental qualities; in all tiic intri¬ 
cacies of cunning, and lu^-handed dealings of selfisliness, Mrs. Toms was a match 
for the most worldly wise; and finding that the Lawsons c<»uld be of no farther use 
in pushing her into the society it washer ambition to belong to, and knowing the 
strictly honourable principles of these young persons, it occurred to her thsh, in 
losing tlfe advantages their acquaintance bad previously Wen, there was no necessity 
for hmng sight of their small account, especially as they still possessed a few trinkets 
and arddes of plate, which she imaginra might verv profitably (so far as she was 

c r 2 
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j'oncerncd; be made the medium of paying their father’s debt. She knew there was 
no law b«it that of their own integrity to enforce its payment, but it was upon this 
she calculated; and/ actuated solely by these views, had moved them to take a step 
that, by bringing them in close proximity with herself, satisfied her that, if the spe¬ 
culation they proposed succeeded, she should be the first to profit by it; and if 
otherwise, and ruin brought about the sale of their effects, she still would have the 
first chance of having her.claims attended to. Such was Mrs. Toms, whose turn it 
had now become to play the patroness, and to whose advice, in the absence of other 
counsel, and their anxiety to commence their new duties of self-support, they had 
unfortunately listened^ 

Every one remembers the severe winter of '40r Well, it was in the middle of the 
November of this year that the inhabitants of Elmstcad first observed that a certain 
notice of disocoupancy, and a desire to receive fresh tenants, that had been posted 
for at least two years on the outside of a house belonging to John Thorndyke, the 
village blacksmith, had absolutely disappeared, as well as its duplicate from the gable 
curl of the forgo. Yes, the house was actually lot, but to whom, and for what, no one 
aj)pe.arc<l to know; report put into it a widow and her da^ighter, a new dressmaker, and a 
dentist, in succession, neither of whom turned out to be the true party or profession; 
at b ngth it appeared two sisters had taken it with^hc idea of speculating in a school. 
Now, ICbnstcad was already in possession of “ llo^y-house Establishment for Young 
I.adicsbut the terms of the proprietress having grown with her success, while her 
attention had proportion ably diminished, a falling-off of her pupils had ensued, and 
with the parents of those who remained great dissatisfaction existed. These eir- 
cumsiauccs luid given a show of probability to Mrs. Toms’ plan for the Misses Law- 
son ; and, ready to snatch at any scheme that offered the prospect of a livelihood, 
they had at once ventured on the attempt, not indeed without some absolute pro¬ 
mises of support, but these the ladies of Elmstcad kept sub rosd. The house in 
question was situated in the centre of the village, and differed from its tile-roofed, 
rough-dashed conipt'crs, in taking a perpendicular form instead of the lateral one 
that |>rrduminatod; and in having two glsized sash-windows in front, instead of the 
j)riniitive tliamand-pnned lattices that generally prevailed. In tlris matter, however, 
tlic landlord had taken care to turn the best side outwards; for in the rear the 
original easements remained, and in the bedroom as wcU as kitchen the old leaden 
framework gaped and shook, till the driving half-frozen showers and gusty winds 
of mid-winter made tbcmM'lvcs felt in every part of the old tenement; but hope 
kej)t the hearts of its young occupants warm, and with the bustle of putting their own 
house iu order, and tlicir anticipations with regard to their projected enterprise, 
cr(‘ated a present and expectant excitement that made them indifferent to such 
trifling discomforts. Days, alas! weeks |>assed away, and not a single inquiry had 
been made touehing the intended school; circulars had been duly dispensed tliroughout 
the villiigc and its vicinity, yet no result ensued; the VC 17 pifurtics who had promised 
their patronage (through Mrs. 'I'oms) recanted their dissatisfaction of Holly-house 
and its proprietress, tuid owned to an error of judgment in conceiving anoUier school 
ueeessary; and tlie meaning of this change only slowly made its way to the victima of 
it. Poor girls! in the gutielcssncss of simple honesty they had been injudicious 
<‘nongh to make choice of a liobitation more in keeping with their present means 
and uncertain expectations, than a competition establishment to Holly-house. Who, 
then, could thiak of sending girls who had begun their education at this high- 
sounding seminary, to (xmtinne it at a mere cottage in its ne%hbourhood ? Pshaw! 
it was preposterous; the Misses Lawson might ui^erstand teeing, but^really, this 
was not the way to get supported ; they ^ould have taken ** Ivy-house,” at the 
other end of the street—erected a rival snowboard—gone in debt Hat furniture, and 
hired servants; and not have allowed people to see that neoesnty, instead of that 
bland love of ** devotit^ oneself to the education of a select number of young 
ladies ” (that occasionally poetizes those otherwise dry affairs, newspaper advertise¬ 
ments), had engendered the idea. To be sure, the rich brewer’s wife had told the 
blacksmith's daughter that she had no objection to allow the Blisses Lawson to 
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become the ^ b, c durians (as that individual rojported it) of her Jroimger diildren; 
but it was impossible she could think of creating a laugh against the elder ones 
amongst their old schoolfellows, by sending them to such a plao*t as thie Lawsons had 
^en; she was by no means pkased with ner dat^hters* progress at Holly-house; 
indeed, had determined to remove them; but she wSlald rath^ send them miles away, 
than have the other girls crow over them. 

In the meantime, now that the arrangements of the lAwsons* four rooms were 
completed,—tlie hirnitorc placed apd replaced, tiU there was no possibility of 
improving its effect—not another tack required to make the carpet fit exactly—not 
a variety of position in which die chairs could be placed to greater advantage—^the 
couch drawn up to the very asimuth of fireside comfort—the curtains falling in tlie 
prettiest folds—not even the situation of a picture or the place of a book to alU'r for 
the better—and all looking so clean* and neat tliat, in spite of th(' stilted chimney- 
piece and the beam across the ceiling, it really did look snug and liouie-Iiko ; not, 
indectl like the home of their better fortune—their futbpr’s home; but, like tbe homo 
of exigence, self-made, and with a feeling about it of present shelter, and even 
comfort, that made the sisters draw cldto to the clean-swejit evening hearth, with a 
feeling almost like that with 'A^ich wc used to sit with Crusoe in nis warm, wcll- 
matted cave. But, as I was sa^^^g, when everything was in its place, the last 
toucii effected^ and the domestic economy of tlieir little houHcdiold proceeding 
regularly and calmly, then came fong houn of wearing incertitude, of fruitless <'x- 
pcctatiou, and, finally, the bursting of the bubble hope, and for a time the inaction of 
despair. But the elastic spirit of youth soon rebounds from such deprettsion ; and, 
after calling on such of the inhabitants as hod withdrawn their children from Holly- 
house, either firom real di-ssatisfaction, or with solely (1 have known it done) the 
economical motive of saving the short quarter, it necame apparent that without 
altering their plans, and making themselves answerable for expeusrs which they had 
no present means of meeting, they must lay aside all hopes of succeeding in a 
school. Ihe Elmstead pecqile had their prejudices; and a large house, and fiill- 
groA'u brass plate, were indispensably connected with their ideas of a respectable 
^ ludus literarius.*' What was to be done ? llicy had taken their house for s<i 
many months certain—an agreement which tjieir landlord hud fully made up his 
mind not to cancel. Why should he ? If they had nut mom^y they had monev's 
worth; therefore, he wovtld not particularly press them th<; fii'st quarter; even if the 
rent was not forthcoming to the day, it would be easy at any tunc to distrain. It 
was very sad, to be sure, «)r the poor young people to have attemptiul ho unfortunate 
a speculation ; but if they did not succeed, that was their look out, not his. 

In the meanwhile his friendless tenants resolved, bettween themselves, how |r> 
escape tlie waste of their small capital, • If they continued to live upon it, by the 
time they would be free to leave Elmstead, they would be without the itKiuns of 
entering upon any tiling eUe, or probably the jpower of removing. In ibis dilemma, 
the idea of business—of profit—of tummg shillings iuto iiounds, by the seemingly 
simple process of passing them across a countef*—occurred to them; and thouglf 
without the least practical knowledge of trade, and fif the U'uth must be told) an 
absolute aversion to it, they were willing to try any scheme that appeared to pro- 
mise the means of support. When 1 say an aversion to trade, 1 do not allude to any 
sickly prejudices of i^ae pride, that womd rather cling a burden on the cold, shame- 
extorted bounty of relatlTcs and friends, than turn to such a means o^ndcpendcncc. 
Sorrow and poverty hod sifted their hearts of affectation: it was the natural reluctance 
of women brought up without the contemplation of such a possibility, aud whose 
habits and education opposed thems^ves to the necessary sacrifice of that reserve 
and seclusion that are tne sweet privileges of sufficiency mid a private homo; but 
necessi^ is too stem a compeller to be intimidated by the ghosts of mere dintastes ; 
and yet, having <mrbed each upstart repugnance, and humbled themselves fas they 
believed)ito her uucompromuing exactions, It was absurd, and yet pathetic, to seo 
how a sort of natural tenement actuated them (unknown to themselves) in the very 
chmee of a craft. Instead o€ the common-sense proceeding of laying in a stock of 
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biicon anfl better,' Dutch cheese, crockery, and linsey-woolsey; warm comforter*, 
woollen cups, and gaily-coloured handkerchiefs; old wives’gown-pieces, and chil¬ 
dren’s shoes anti soejes : to think of finessing witli the fine arts, and in our working- 
day village to start a library, and hope for readers! I declare I have hardly patience 
to rcctmnt their oversight of all commercial policy. But a narrator of facts has no 
choice; ajid in the very teeth of the pertinent inquiry, “ Who will read T’ suggested 
by one sister to the other, the sapient affair was decided. To be sure the younger 
one, in the sungiiiuencss of her imagination, ha^ collected many arguments in favour 

of its success. There was nothing of the kind nearer than W-fat least four 

miles from them); and what a convenience it would be to the residents on the adja¬ 
cent heath, and the fumilii's at the Park and Moat-house! All these would be sure 
to read. Then there was the wealthier villagers; their opposite neighbour, the 
miller’s sister, atid the dressy young ladies at tW Maypole ; besides the inhabitants 
of the new bouses at the other end of the hamlet, the exclusives of Bellc-villc; then 
it was just the season for such a speculation,—long w'inter evenings, &c. In her 
estimation it could not help answering; and, as a climax, their frientl, Mrs. 'Joins, 
highly approviid of the ])lan. Poor girl! 'had all the individuals whom she hud 
conjured into her anticipated subscription list Ix'en inclined to give their support, 
there is litthi lear that the Klmstead lihrjiry would have figured as a mere reiuinis- 
e< lu'e ; hut she had forgotten that closeness of proximity is not always a desideratum 
with people who keep their Ciirriagcs, and that mere convenience is a jioor set-off to 
the attractions of a military market-town to country belles, with whom a walk of 
eight miles is hare exercise. But, to be brief, no sooner was tl;<‘ idea conceived than 
executed. A journey to town was undertaken by the cider sister; and, on the even¬ 
ing of the same day the Dover carrier was observed to leave certain weighty- 
looking puekagt's at their door. 'J'hen their landlord, and their hindlord’s sttn, the 
carpenter, were seen going in anti out, looking importantly mysterious, and as hard- 
moutiied as oysters. No inforniulion was to he gaiiu'd from them, though soniethiug 
was evidently iu hand; noises were heard after working hours; and it was remarked 
lliat the shutters of the gftmnd-floor window had not been taken down for some 
days. At length, the arrangements being completed, the fact of a new shop duly 
developed itself; then came the gnmd affair of regulating it; there were shelves 
containing some five or six hundred volumes of second-hand library hooks, sundry 
reams of paper, dozens of ink, and hundreds of jiens, with a variety of fancy articles, 
perlmuery, &c.; in fact, a miniature of the legitimate stock of such establishments, 
generally ; and which, from the hiatus it had made in their small reserve, seemed 
(juite u large store to the jiroprietressea, and, with judicious placing, “did not” (as 
thej t lieeriiigly remarked to one another) “make so despicable a show.’’ Then the 
window. It wa-s managed over niglu, partly, that as first impressions (if favourable) 
are said to ho decided of future preference, it might dazzle and attract by a coup if veil; 
ami partly (it we must confess it) in the shrinking spirit of Lady Morgan’s old 
gentlewoman, who, being redn<‘od to the necessity of selling mutton-pics, was wont to 
nish down blind alleys, and other out-of-thc-w’ay places, and, after the faintest 
intimation of her ware, ejaculate, “ 1 hope to Ood, nobody hears me!” It 
was a fine sparkling morning, with an anticipation of December in the crisp footing 
and penetrating air, and jnst as tlie miller's sister was about to scat herself at her 
biu heUtr brother’s brt'akfast tahle, the shutters were removed, and quite a little 
spk'inluur of Ijyight colours and gaily-arranged articles hurst finin the little reposi¬ 
tory window, wiiit'll sparkled and shone in all the newness and novelty of its 
attractions. Hero the tempting frontispiece of a standard novel, and there the 
coloured plate of a juvenile publication, disclosed themselves; here were envelopes 
ingeniously affecting a fan in their arrangement, and there little pyramids of ink- 
Ix'ttles ami alleruating bars of black and red sealing-wax, packets of adhesive 
wafers (too true to UiCir title), with cnehets tie PariSf and delicate little spangled 
Hoaxes of gold iukI silver ditto. Patience! what could these embryo marchamie» 
have Iwen thinking off Then there was note-paper right royally adorned with 
profiles ot her Majesty and Prince Albert; snuul yellow and blue cases of steel 
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nibs, Mid tinted cards filled with the same^ and pencils luid p6ncil;.brtt8hes, and 
litde pasteboard frames^ with Berlin wool laid in compartments most delicately 
shaded, and silken parses of their own netting tlirown Iig|^Uy npon them. I 
think, too, that some of Finden's engravings were fcatly scattered amongst this 
regulated confusion ; and tliat certain packs of playing-cards, and even a few 
quires of music-paperf existed in the establishment; there were also fragrant 
soaps, sachets, -and perfumes (a little <rf each), and other trifles (too many, we 
may not say), but too scatteri^ to Jbe enumerated. Altogether the window was 
an unique comimsition in its way, and, early as it was (quite early, lest people 
should think they were not adapted for business), created quite a sensation, and im¬ 
mediately collected a crowd of clum'ns, old women, and children, wdio loudly vented 
their admiration of its extraordinary wares. In the meanwhile the sisters stood out 
of sight, blushing all over, and peepfhg stealthily with a foolish feeling, half gladuRss, 
half shame, at the curiosity their speculation hwakened, and which tht'y hoped, yet 
dreaded, would presently induce a customer. Alas 1 ylint could frozen-out clowns, 
hard-handed old women, and penniless cltiidren do fiir them { They watched and 
watched for some time, till—yes!—therfe was a slight stir in the crowd—an urchin 
lifted his finger to one of the bespangled wafer-boxes—a separation ensucil in the 
close array, the primitive latch ^as lifted, and the tiniest of the group, with the 
fcarlessncs.s peculiar to iimoccncci^forced his w’ay into the arena M'ithout the counter, 
and there stanifing still, held out a coin of the humblest value in titc realm, exclaim¬ 
ing—^“(iive u.s a fardin’s worth of them-ere suckers,” pointing at tin; wune time 
to the vermilion sealiag-wox. Although his appearance had not filled them with any 
hopes of an important purchase, this was a terrible blow—the earnest of their future 
disappointment: but just then, emboldened by the fact of one of their number having 
had the courage to enter, a boy of a larger growth, in a green smock-fmek and felt 
hat, rushed desperately in, and, asking the price of ” Robinson Crusoe,” rushed as des- 
perately out again; then a matronly body, attracted by a pair of china toih^t jars, 
crossed the threshold to inquire, ” how much they askeijXor t/iein two ntantei orna¬ 
ments ?” and being informed, a murmur of disapprobatifill ensued at the dearness of 
their prices; in a word, after waiting a short time longer, tliey began to think they 
might venture on going to breakfast without ftyr of losing a customer, and, counsel¬ 
ling one another to keep an ear and eye on the door, v'itlidrew. Alas! their pre¬ 
cautions were unnecessary; hours passra away, and not a foot crossed tlie threshold. 
Curiosity continued to be felt apparently as strongly as ever, for the crowd outide, 
though ever changing, was ever present, one group succeeding to ari(»thcr, who, 
having finished their survey, made room for fresh, till the poor girls began to think 
it w as their rude presence that kept more gentle customers away. Afternoon came— 
evening, and no coin had crossed the ’counter, or given a hope of future custom. 
*‘lt has been so cold,” said one; "and no one as yet knows anything about it,” 
suggested the other —“ we must be patient, and hope on.” But just tJien the miller’s- 
sister, who had kept a pretty sharp look-out ftom her scat on the softi, to the appear¬ 
ances o[q>osite, rose up as the maid took away tlie tea-things, and pladng tlie ink*- 
stand and dav-book on the table before Tier brother, whispered him, “1 must just 
run over, and see what those poor girls are doing. I ana pretty sure filoy have 
taken no money to-day, and it will not do for them to be disheartened at firs* starl¬ 
ing.” So saying, Mrs. Allworth (she was called Mistress, though a maiden lady) 
slipped on her bonnet and shawl, and, with the activity of her clioe«ful disposition, 
tripped across the street, lightly, as if no physical sufiering painfully held in her 
amiable haste—for she was lame—dear Mrs. Altworth—I can fancy her before me 
BOW, for the sunshine of her own excellence di^uerrotyped her on iny heart, and 
neither time nor distance has obliterated her ima^e;—she was a tall, fine-looking 
wmnan^robust, with a feesh colour and pleasing fare, quick, dear, penetrating 
brown eves, with a good ^ce between them, and a breadth of ferehead at once indi¬ 
cative oft benevolence and uprightness. 'JOrnre was something comforting io the 
very pressure of her hand—^no slipping out of yours with a cold smoothness, as if 
covert with oiled silk—hut a kving, warn, retauiuig clasp, kindly nervous and en- 
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duiitiff, as licT ovni strongly afTcctionate character. She was but Uic miller’s sister, 
it is (rue, but what would the village have been without her? For the wounded in 
frame, as w(‘U as s{)irit, Mrs. Allworth had medicaments; she knew all mysteries of 
sirnph'S and stilled waters, and imparted the more generous remedies of wines and 
nutrinumts with a free heart and judicious hand. Too lame to walk for pleasure be¬ 
yond the precincts of her own garden, or the outskirts of the^uire’s park adjoining 
It, this never iinpcdod her visits to the poor, or prevented her attendance at her 
place of wor.^iip. Simple, sincere, and overflowing writh kindly impulses, there was 
in all the good she did no ostentation ; on the contrary, she was one of those of whom 
it might be literally said, that hci- right hand knew not what her left hand did in the 
way of charity. Many an evening, through that long winter, when the want of cus¬ 
tomers rendered light unnecessary in the deserted shop, and their shrinking ex- 
elie(|iuT hinted the wisdom of sitting without onV as long as possible, how often have 
the transparent actions of that kind tvoman, and tlie little MJcnes enacted in her 
bj’other’s flotir-store, given light and joy to the sisters* lonely bosoms!—her hand 
(and it was not a small one) heaping up and pressing down the measure of the 
necessitous—the sidc-»lipi>ed coin into the 'palm of poverty—the jugs of hot soup 
neatly covered, and carried under the curtain of night to wherever cold and hunger 
kept their vigil. The sight of all this benevolence bade them not despair, for 
it proved that in the saddest circumstances a protecting Providence discovers itself. 
an<l, under some shape or other (more or less ea«ly recognised), inferpo.'.es in our 
behalf. Meanwhile the season deepened ; the storms that devastated the coast, bat¬ 
tled with trees, and church-spires, and chiinnoys inland; the snow set in, freezing as 
it fell, and, btung drifted from the surroniuling hills, soon lay deep in our village 
valley. (\>aehes passed through it noiselessly, and but for the snoring of the sniitliy 
bellows, and the ringing stroke of tlie hammer on the anvil, you might have fancied 
yourself ill someplace whiciilife and labour had deserted. Except when driven forth 
ibr absolute necessaries, no one appeared in the street, and then they flitted by in 
strange, aged apparc‘1, and fled back precipitately as ghosts overtaken by cock-crow’. 
None of tlie local palronll^ they had calculated upon had been extended to our 
poor young s[>eeulators ; their funds were fast exhausting ; their goods (such of them, 
at least, us were t'xposed) spoiling; rent and taxes going on; while the weather no 
longi-r made it a matter of wonder to them, tliat scarcely any one had sufficient inte¬ 
rest in their undertaking to cross their door-steps for the purpose of aiding in its 
support; in hict, it was but too evident that the shop was a failure, though it would 
have been bettor, indeed, to have owned it to each othi-r. Sometimes they attributed 
their waul of patronage to the dead .season of the year; at others, fancied there had 
not vet been time to give the attempt a fair trial. Now they blamed the weather as 
the cause, and then the eireumstance of the house standing back a little from the 
street. In a word, they would not totally di'spair. 

Every inoniing the window appeared newly regulated, and (though tlie articles 
rcma’iied the same), like a kaliedoseoj:)e, with every change assumed a fresh and 
gayer eombination ; but as the days heoamc more gloomy, the cold more intense as 
the thick and yellow air penetrated withirf* doors, making jaundiced and melancholy 
the verv#tino!>pherc of their fireside, the ebbing away ot hope might be as plainly 
traced jn its altered aspect, as in the hearts of the poor girls themselves. Silently 
the dust and damp settled upon all its bright materials, dulling and defacing them— 
books fell <low^ and were notTe]>laocd—the snow- and rain penetrated, blotting out 
the gay colours, blistering the engravbga, corroding whatever glittered, and slowly 
destroying all. No eflbrt was made to arrest these effects—perseverance had become 
oxhiuwted—hope had deserted tlioin, and with the apathy of despair the sisters 
awaited the apjiarcnt eonsummatiou of tiieir ruin. Let it not aupposed that there 
were not some who sincerely synipatluscd with them—^good Mrs. All worth, for in- 
st.iuce. who. so fiur as her own endeavours and her iufinence with others went, had 
striven hard to find support for them; but this was the work of a comrannity, not of 
a few iiidivulunls, and therefore but of litt e use to them. Besides, their position 
(while it rendered their necessities more distressing) made it impossible to serve 
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tliem in the pracUctJ and direct way one could do others; they ubt only cootinaed 
a gentlewomanly exterior, bat sustained be&re their frienda a oheerftd*i^>fl' 
demeanour that might well impose on them the belief that, though tboir hopes ua 
business had failed, they still had immediate resources. 

One saw the scanty fire, it is true; but wbo cmild dare to order them a sttf^ly of 
roals, when the moment one entered, with the best ^aoc in the world, it was stiri^d 
into a blase, and replenished Uberally, as if there had been tons in the cellar, with 
what (bat for oar inopportanc prcct^nce) would in all probability have been eked 
out till the morrow. And where was Mrs. Toms ? suggests the reader: faithful M a 
remora to'its prey, furnishing her desk and draw'ers, for years to come, in the articles 
of stationery, and whatever else made up the cream of their stock. She had induced 
them to move near her, for no other motive than to snatch from them the first-firuits • 
of their enterprise; or, wanting thesb, to indemnify herself in some other way—-tlm 
few pounds of a dead man's debt, which slfe feared (if at a distance) poverty 
might wlusper them to withhold Her friendshipT-Oh 1 such friendship—had 
contented itself by disti ibuting a few circulars in the first instance for them, and in 
inviting them to her house to entertaiif by their musical powers any one else wbo 
happened to be there ; but, os* the evidences of their poverty Itecame daily more 
apparent, even this nreteuded civility w'as abandoned, and her sole interest in them 
was to fiu'nish herscu as fast as possible with as many of their goods as would cover 
the few remaintng pounds, shillings, and ]iencc of her husband's account. Moan- 
wliile, there is one little episode on which wo have not yot trenched, but without 
which our story would be imperfect. Christmas was at hand, every housewife in 
the village busied in the amalgamation of mim'c>mcat, or, at all events, the prepara* 
tion of the plum«padding; not a home, however humble, but exhibited some symptom 
of the approaching feast, while the butcher's shop and grocer’s vied with a friendly 
rivalry iu their relative attractions, tlic one overuowing with sweets, the otlicf with 
fatness; prize sheep, and monster joints of stalled oxen, displayed themselves on 
the one hand, while luscious heaps of Malaga raisins, and tlie dark rich fruitage of 
Zantc, interspersed with cones of snowy sugar, pyramidf of spice, and mounds of 
candied orange and lemon, all pranked about with laurel and the berry-holly, 
apj)eared on the show-board of the opposite ** Spicier.” But though no man 
meditated so unorthodox a proceeding as the enjoyment of the one without the 
other, the preponderance of liis caniivorous nature showed itself in the dispropor¬ 
tionate amount of admiration bestowed on the butcher's stall; grecn-coatti<l 
country gcntlcmon, graziers in gaberdines, and kbourers in smock-frocks appeared 
equally to appreciate the merits of the exhibition, while the purey-luoking pro¬ 
prietor, ^eat in the posscsHion of unmatchable mutton, and the purvcyorsiiin of 
genuine Baker-street beeves,-flourishing in unopposed monopoly, stood gazing ttotn 
the elevation of lus door-step at the triumph of his own dead cuttle show, now taking 
orders, now giving information as to breed, weight, feeding, ^c., all the while accom- 

J tanying his conversation with fitful and preparatory collisions of his knife and Hteel. 
lut while all these indications of great doings in gastronomy pervaded Klmstc^ad; 
the Lawsons found themselves as devoid of the means of procuring Christmas fore, os 
was that ingenious provider Mrs. Peck of ingredients for her«anDMal puddiilg. 'Jlndr 
position by this time seemed a hopeless one; another quarter's rent w as due, and the 
only perceptible means of meeting it was by the disposal of their furniture, aftor 
which they must go forth separate and homeless, to meet whatever fortune awaited 
them. For many weeks they had lived literaUy ** from band to mouth,” the trifle of 
money occasionally taken in the shop serving now to procure them a whole meal, and 
at other times the moiety of one. Experience had taught them the bitterest secrets 
of penary, and necessity initiated ti^em into ail her sad cx^icnecs; they had learnt 
to ecoDoj^ze fuel by late xina^, and to cheat appetite of a meal by making a late 
breakfast render the doable service of dinner also. JSo wondtnr tiiat health and spirits 
under such a r^men had deserted them. Christmas, as 1 have said was at band¬ 
it was, in fact, the eve of the festival, and old associations, and memories su^ested 
by them, and which grave-stones had not buried, rose up within the hearts oi these 
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desolate girls, as cowered, pale and cold, before the wide, half-empty fire-place 
that seemed staring with a dull astonishment at its own want of those accessories to 
the season, the glowing yule-log, or, at least, a hcaped-up fire. The one occupied 
the sofa, which was drawn as clorely as possible to the unpromising hearth, and 
shivered in a paroxysm of ague, while the other, on a cushion by her side, sat gazing 
on her sharpened features and shrunk frame, till the sick girl, interpreting her look, 
drew her towards her, and, clasped in each other’s arms, all Ae pent-up and heart- 
bursting despair which they had hitherto hiddeu (or had striven to hide) from one 
another broke forth, and for a while neither attempted to check the torrent of their 
mutual grief. An hour hence, faint, hopeless, and without the means of providing 
even necessaries for the morrow, they were about to seek in sleep that oblivion of 
ciicumstances which their waking consciousness would not permit, when a loud 
knocking at the door disturbed them. A sudden' hope occurred to the elder girl—it 
might be a purchaser! an<l if so, they might yet have wherewithal to provide for the 
ensuing day j but upon opening the door, instead of a customer, there stood the 
hostler of the “ Maypole,” who, stamping off the clods of snow from his sliocs, 
lifted in a weighty hamper, which the DoveV coach, on its way down, had dropped 
at the inn for them. All right. Miss,” exclaimed the' man, “ carriage paidand he 
was almost gone before the astonished girl, witl\ an impulse more generous than 
prudent, had placed her lost sixpence in his hand. 

That there was no mistake was evident; the direction, in ahold but unknown hand- 
writing, w'as certainly “ Miss liawson. Library, Elmstead and, since she could not 
drag the hamper into her sister’s presence, she instantly set about opening it. An 
aroma of spice and fruit, mingled with another appetitive redolence, burst from it as 
she cut through the pack-thread that closed its generous mouth. Why, how was 
this ? It was as if an angel had inventoried their wants, and dropped it in the way 
of whatever good and benevolent friend had thus furnished them. ITicre nestled au 
the rich items for their Christmas pudding, and rearing itself above the amber straw, 
breathing familiarly of wood-smoke, appeared a bam (large enough to last them for 
months), and brown and polished as mahogany. To lift this last from the basket, 
rush up Stairs, and, reckless of the table-cover, to lay it before the bewildered vision 
of her sister, was the work of a minute. If their tears had before flowed from de¬ 
spair, joy and gratitude made them ^as irrepressible now; and while with clasped 
hands they rcturn»>d thanks for this intervention of what appeared an express provi¬ 
dence, lost tJiemselvcs in speculations as to the instrument of it. Again and again, 
re-asstired and hopeful, they turned from contemplating die unlooked-for abun- 
danct' so singularly bestowed on them, to embrace each other, and pray for their un¬ 
known and generous friend. At length Kate fell off to sleep, while the other took 
from a tlrawer a packet of letters in a firm, clear, and business-like hand, and draw¬ 
ing a shawl closely about her, sat down to read them instead of going to bed. The 
girl went tlirough them slow'ly; sometimes big tears coursed down her face, and 
blistered the words that caused them; and at others her chilly cheek became 
damasked with a sense of self-shame and indignation at the wrong she had put on 
one, who had doubtless loved her in heart and truth, and whom, feeling and knowing 
him wortlfy of her love, she had in the vanity of her power slighted and ill-used. Bit¬ 
terly (if that kind spirit could have fe't revenge) was he vindicated; but this was a 
feeling his generous nature would never have coupled with her, on whom all the 
deep and strong afiwtions of his heart had been irrevocably lavished. A distant 
kinsman of her father’s, Frank Townsend had been almost from boyhood an occa¬ 
sional visitor at their house, and from his fine disposition, and a character replete 
with every manly excellence, was deservedly beloved of all j but then 1^ pursuiu 
were commercial, and at this time (a fact that said volumes for his prudence, inte- 
gi'ity, and the high regard in w'hich he was held by the firm-—for he was a very young 
mau) be was but die collccting-derk of a manufactory; while Mary loiwson, brought 
up in a garrison dem^t, accustomed to the gay society and'glitter of military life, could 
see no gallant attnoutes in a lover unconnected with it, and discarded her worthy, 
high-miuded cousin, for the soke of a senseless, selfish being, who, in consideration oi 
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the very good dinners her father occasionallv gave, and tho pleasnre of a nice girl*li 
sodety in country quarters, affected to address her, and aotudly trifled with her 
affections, till, her father’s death making his circumstances known, her militaiy lover 
hastily broke off the affair, coldly regretting to a mutual acquaintance, that “ uis for¬ 
tune would not admit of his marrying any woman who could not find her own kU** 
Now it was that Mary Lawson discovered the difference in the relative characters of 
her two lovers, and at the same time the fact, that, however we may be flattered into 
a preference of showy charms, w-anting somo real basis for affection, the flame we 
suffer from is superficial, as the object, a mere phosphorescent glare, Unit wountls no 
deeper than our self-love, and brings with it its antidote in the disgust and contempt 
with which it fills us. ITer sole K*grct (a deep and lasting one) was for the weaK- 
ness of her own judgment, or rather choice (for judgment had, alas! nothing to do 
with it), and a sense of remorse foif the true heart she had turned from her in her 
senseless vanity. At this moment, as she read over his letters fraught with inteili- 
gence and observation, full of racy, healthful feeling and expression, scorning, in his 
deep love of truth, to flatter even her, she felt, as she had done a thousana times, 
since her own conduct liatl lost him to* her, his immense superiority, and her own 
unworthincss of him. For some time she had not hoard from him; report said he hod 
become a principal in the firm he, formerly served ; and in her poverty and sorrow 
pride had put a veto on her comipunicating with him; and, believing that growing 
ambition would blot out whatever remnant of affection her own injustice nad not 
crushed, it was only thus in secrecy and silence that she refreshed her woman's 
heart with the sweets consciousness that once at least she had been truly loved, and 
by one whom, in her chastened and matured judgment, it appeared a most intense 
triumph to have been loved by. Someway tliis present, thnugli strictly anonymous, 
associated itself in her mind with him, and renewed, she knew not wherefore, all the 
thoughts she had contended unnvaiiingly to put away. But to be brief, their ('bristmas, 
if not a merry one,proved at least free from the want that had preluded it; and the New 
Year, like a new monarch, w'ho cancels the judgments of liis predecessor, from its very 
dawn, brought with it fresh hopes and brighter prospects to them. Lnseen and unsus- 
p(>cted, Frank Townsend had made himself master of their circumstances—hod learned 
the story of their perseverance, poverty, and j>atieiicc; and with the faith not only 
of affection but bf experience (believing tbar his cousin’s heart must be perfectly 
weeded of those frivolities that youth and vanity so often leave us to regret in after 
life), through tho agency of sweet Mrs. Allworth had sounded it, and waited but 
a fitting opportunity to prove to her the unchangingness of his own. Tlris was not 
(thanks to the ardour of their mutual friends; long in arriving.'- The; Lawsons were 
spending the anniversary of the New Year at the hospitable miller’s, who between 
dinner and tea amused himself by looking into his burn, farm-yard, &c., while 
Mrs. Allworth, contrary to her usual custom of taking an afternoon’s siesta, Blipjtcd 
on her cloak, clogs, and bonnet, and wrapping up the late invalid, Kate, in no end 
of shawls and furs, very anxiously requested Mary to finish a difficult bit of work 
she had in hand, and most unceremoniously slipped off. Hardly, however, had the;^ 
gone, when a gig drove up to the door, and as M ary glanced from her work to the 
window, a mist seemed to gather on her sight, the work fell from her hands, and 
just as she was rushing from the room to escape the desired, yet dreaded, meeting. 
Frank Townsend met her at the door, and with something more than cousinly ten¬ 
derness, led her back amun. What passed between them is not fo» us to divulge. 
It is sufficient to say that, during the rest of the evening, Mary made no farther 
attempt to run away; andthat,in8tead(as John Thorndyke had settled, and Mra.Tom8 
believed) of their goods coming to the hammer in default of his rent, he duly received 
his money. Miss Laws<m and her sister left Elmstcad, as brkie and bridemaid; 
and thu8.our Village Library remains a reminiscence to this day. 
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The Child ov the Islands. A Poem. By the Hon. Mrs. Nobton, London. 


HE title of this poem,” we are informed in the pre¬ 
face, “ has reference to his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales.” The« volume wears a courtly look both 
in binding and typography. And it was the intention 
of the authoress to have published it on the “ first 
anniversary” of the Prince’s birth. But it is not, 
consequently, a mere effusion of courtly prettincsses. 
It is something worthier than a birthday compliment. 
It proclaims a truth that should always be ** in season.” 
It brings the palace into contact with the hovel; and, 
showing rank the wretchedness beneath it, pleads, in 
high places, the cause, of '* the desolate and the 
oppressed.” 

And really it is Refreshing to meet with a poem 
actually indicative of, a practical purpo^p. Of respect¬ 
able— very respectable—verse-mongers there is no 
lack. The " mob of gentlemen who write with case ” 
have seldom been more active than at present. The melodious fusion of w'ords into 
rhyme in accomplished with marvellous preebion and steam-engine velocity. Young 
England is profuse of dashing impossibilities; fashion prodigal of easy convention - 
alisms, and juvenile mysticism quite overwhelming with ift profound affectations. 
But it is only occasionally that some “ Poet heart, hard tried by wo,” denounces 
wrong in undying lyrics, or that the vigorous strains of a more refined spirit w.aken 
deep thought and excite to noble aims. And it is among this latter class that w'c 
arc disposed to rank the authoress of the work before us. 

Mrs. Norton has divided her jiocra into four books, under the several titles of 
Spring, Summe'r, Autumn, and VVinter; with a few stanztos of general introduction 
and conclusion. Certain coniliiions oV the lower classes, peculiar to or suggested by 
each season, are brouglit into contrast witli the? condition of the young Prince, not 
harshly, or ofteiisivoly, but with all kindliness and sound judgment; distress is not 
oxaggi'i'iittMl, nor nutlmrity decried. 'I’he lessons of the book, nowever, are far from 
being confined to royalty alone. Tho great principle, that “ property has its duties 
as well as its rights,” is generally illustrated and eloquently enforced; and every 
man, however narrow' his circle or limited his power, is urged, by the memory of our 
common brotlicrhood, to attempt somcthutg,in behalf of the ignorant and destitute of 
humankind. 

Not that the reader will find in this volume any pet panacea for the many disorders 
oT onr sick age. The poem is suggestive rather than prescriptive. Its object is to 
awaken thoughtfulness, not to pi^opound a scheme. We have, indeed, already more 
than enough joiut-stocK plans of usefulness, in the discussion and preparation of 
which onr philanthropists too often waste both means and opportunities. Mrs. Norton 
would set mtiwidums at work as well as companies, exhibits disorder and 

suffering on a Iwge scale, but she justly considers every remedial effort honourable. 
The amplest good accomplished is a triumph over some evil vanquished; and she 
would encourage all, therefore, to active and immediate exertion, in proportion to tho 
^jS^ity which God has given. 

She thus urges the duty of personal activity:— 

" 1 thought in my own secret sou], if thta 

(By the strong sympathy that knits mankind) 

A jmwer untried exists in each of os 

By which a fellow-creatnre’s wandering mind 
To good or evil deeds may be inclined: 
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Shall not «d atrful reckoning b§ made 
(And \rc, perchance, no fitting ansvror find) ? 

Whom heat THOU sought to rescue or persnade ? • 

W’hom roueed from sinful sloth ? whom comforted, afraid ? 

For whom employ’d.—e'en frtim thy naelese birdi.— 

Ihe buried tal^t at thy lord’s command ? 

Unprofitable servant of the earth! 

'TlKiugh here men fawn’d on thee and lick’d thy liand 
For golden wealth and power, and tracts of land: 

When the eternal balance justly weiglu. 

Above Uice, in die ranks of heaven, shall stand. 

Some wretch obseurt, who through unnoticed days. 

Taught a pour village school to sigg their Maker’s praise.” 

Wc cordially welcome Mrs. Norton into this field.of honourable labour. The 
separation between the lower and the higher classes of society seems doily widening. 
In the ha-stc to become rich, to^o many amongst us have forgotten the retribution 
which follows tliose who “grind the faces of the poor.” The dogmas of the 
economist have been suffered tg supersede tlio “ royal law of love.” Selfish 
legislation and magisterial wrong-lyiadcdncss have gone rax to destroy the poor man’s 
hope of cvenhanded justice. And hence black thoughts of despair and hatred have 
made more terrible still the desolate homes of the starving labourer and destitute 
mechanic,—^thoughts 4hat may one day find utterance in ajipalliug sounds, when 
speculation has squandered her last shillbg, and a cry of ruin echoes through the 
land. The “ Conuition-of-the-People” question is, indeed, the true question of the 
day,—a <picstion not to be settled ny the Legislature alone, but by the general dif¬ 
fusion of more generous feelings, and of a wiser philanthropy among the mass of the 
wealthy and powerful. May the poem before us cast ” a sunsmne in the shady place,” 
and rouse iuto activity many a heart and will that have hitherto only been sluggish, 
because hitherto ignorant of tlie need of exertion. 

But wc have as yet spoken chiefly of the objects of Mrs. Norton’s book. A few 
words as to its character as a poem. We cann<^ think our authorcNS has been alto¬ 
gether fortunate in her choice of a stanza, nor sk all times skilful in its management. 
Some of the verses hang heavily, and seem wire-drawn, from the mere nccossitics of 
the rhyme. And the introduction of the Free-Church question appears to us 
both unnecessary and unwise. It comes “d-propo$ to nothing;” and is somewhat 
unfairly handlecf. But, nevertheless, there is much true poetry, as well as sound 
purpose, in the book. Wo had marked more passages for quotation than we find 
our space will admit. The following may‘suffice. Tnis is a touching picture: — 

•' So lives the little Trapper under ground; 

No glittering sunshine streaks the oozy wall; 

Not e’en a lamp’s cold glimmer shineth round 
Where he most sit (through summer days ond all. 

While in warm upper air the cudioos call). 

For ever listening at the weary gate • 

Where echoes of the uasetHi footstep fidl. 

Early he comes and lingers kmg and late 
W’ith savage mw whose Idows his misery aggravate. 

“ Yet sometimes (for the heart of childhood is 
A thing so pregnant with joy’s blessed atm, 

‘Ihat all ffie diamal gloom ronnd him lies 
Can scarce at^isDe to bid ita raya be gone). 

In hen of vahi comphiat or p^i^ moan, 

A feeblejKUio the pasmng hour will mark 1 
Poor little nightingale f that sing’st alone, 

ITiy cage ia very low and bitter dark; 

But God hears thee; who hears the glad upaoaring lark. 
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" Ood weth thee, who Hecfi the proeperous proud 
Into the sunehinc o( their joy go forth: 

God marks thee, weak one, in the human rarowd. 

And judgeth all thy gnef (as all their mirth), 

Bird with the broken wing, that trailt on earth / 

His angels watch thee, if none watch beside. 

As faithfully—despite thy lowly birth— 

As the Child Royal of the Queenly Bride. 

Or our belief is vain in Christ the Crucified. 

" In Christ! who made young children’s blessed lives 
The promised olqect of peculiar pare ; 

Who bade each sinner that for pardon strives 
Low at Heaven's feet, a child-like heart lay bare; 

Opening the world’s great universal prayer 
With these meek words,—‘ Our Father f’ strange that we 
The common blessings of His light and air 
Deny to those who, circling round His knee. 

Embraced in mortal life His immortalitVv 

Very beautiful is the following:— 

GRAVES IN WINTER. 

“ And high above them, on the cypre«.*i bough, 

The little winter Robin, all day long, 

Slanting his bright eye at the dazzling snow, 

Sings with a loud voice and a cheerful song ; ‘ 

While round about, in many a clustering throng, 

The tufted snowdrop lifts its gentle head, 

And bird and flower in language mute tliongh strong. 

Reprove our wailing for the happy dead. 

And by their joy condemn the selfish tears we shed. 

“ For smjwdrops arc the harlnngcrs of Spring,— 

A sort of link between dumb life and light,— 

Freshness preserved amid all withering,— 

Bloom in the midst of grey and frosty blight,— 

Pale stars that gladden Nature’s dreary night! 

And well the Robin may companion be, 

Whose breast of glowing red, like embers bright. 

Carries a kindling spark from tree to tree, 
liighting the solemn yew where darkness else would be. 

" The rose is lovely fair and rich in scent. 

The lily stately ns a cloister’d nun. 

The violet witli its sweet head downward bent. 

The polyanthus in the noonday sun. 

And bluebell springing where the brooklets run : 

But all these grow in summer hours of mirth; 

Only the snowdrop cometh forth alone. 

Peering above the edd and niggard earth. 

Then bonding down to watch the soil that gave it birth: 

“ Seeming to say.-—* Behold, your dbah lie here. 

Beneath the heavy mould whose burial sound 
* Smote with such horror on your shrinking ear 
When the dark coflin sank into the ground: 

Yet therefrom spring these flowers that quiver round. 

Their frail bells trembling o’er the damp, edd sod. 

Fear not, nor doubt—^your lost ones siudi be found; 

For they, like us, shall burst the valley dod. 

And in white spotless robes, rise up to lij^t and God! ” 

The tale of “ The Gipsy'* is fall of passion and interest! and the openizig stanzas 
of ” Autumn” may be classed among the best of our descriptive poetry. And thus, 
with n hearty “ godspeed,” we bid adieu for the present to the “ Cmld of the Islands.** 

'' FALMSS A«|t CLATTOa, rSINTBSt, CBANC-COaST, Fut«T-nss*r. 
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{Concluded from p 328 ) 



Tilt l-\AMINAriON 

EKR > o\ J f AHN took his hat and stick, and followed. 
Nor could he help laughing secietly at the distress of 
the polueman, whose jralouby he boheved he had 
awakened. t 

He soon rcmanccd, as he passed through tho street, 
that he was in one oi those small towns where every 
stranger is slated at, like a wild beast; and a doAen 
hat- arc spoiled in the (ouise of the year m giving and 
ittnining salutations. Mr herever ho went, right and 
left they infidc way for Imn, with a low bow. Even 
at a distance thej took off tlicir hats and caps rospet t> 
fully No King could have bt*en icrrtved with greater 
reverence; and on all sides as he passed tlie houses he 
saw a crowd of curious faces looking after him thiough* 
the unopened window*); but the w orst befel him as ne 
approached the afore nientioiied„coniC‘r house with the 
balcony. Not far from tho house, and in the centre 
of the square, stood a fountain which poured ttf 
waters through seven pipes into a laig<| stone bttsm; 
round the fountain stood a group of girls, with palls 
and tubs, all busily employed chatting, Some veito 


deaning fish, eome washing salad, othars placed their emp^ pails beneath {inpes„ 
wlide odiers were rsinng ^ir full ones to tbeir heads. 0err von Hahn, In 

re himself of the 1sttiigomaster*s dwelling, stepped aside to ash oam ihim 

^.j»__•_ ..1_»i_l«_ e .1:__ had ** ^.. -i- . 


to aamre 


ho^ middens, who in the Uveliness of their discourse had not at fibrst pmndff)^ hhti. 
When, however, he opemed his ittottth> and that they aU now tttn^ 
towanla h&-—Heaven help ns, what a damour, and, what m liU 

diroecsed m madden terror: one let her fish drim into fibe huhki 4 

walhtnalsed salad fidl npon the gtonnd} a dnrd let her wnter^^ 
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so tlml it poured over her like a sliower-bath; all ran, pale and breathless, from the . 
spot; OIK! old woman alone, whose limbs refused to obey her, shrunk backwards^, 
pre.H.si»^ (ifrainst the .high pillars of the fountain as though she would upset them, 
and with her withered hsund made incessantly the sign of the cross, and stood, with 
lips apart, staring fixedly at him with a look of desperation, while her hair seemed to 
stand on cud: so one may sometimes see a cat held at bay by a dog—her back arched, 
her hair on end, her mouth ojieii, and following, with a penetrating look, every 
movement of her noisy persecutor. 

Annoyed by these toolish w'omen, Herr von Hahn turned round, and went straight 
to the house with the balcony. He wa.s at the right place; the burgomaster, a small, 
nice, dapper man, l eceived him very politely at the head of the stairs, and led him 
into the room. 

“ You have desired ray attcudanco,” said Herr von Hahn ; “and, indeed, 1 come 
most willingly, for I hope you may be'nble to solve a riddle for me. Yesterday, for 
the first time, I arrived in your town, and I confess I have already had more adven- 
lur(!s hero than elsewhere iu all my travels.” 

“ 1 can believe it,” said the burgomaster, smiling; “ I have heard of them, and 
some of tliem rather incredible. You arc Herr von Hahn, son of the banker; 
have connexions with the house of Bantes hen*, and came because Hademoisclle 
Buntes-” 

“Quite right; shall I prove my identity, burgomaster f” Hert von Hahn, in 
saying this, drew some papers from his jiockct-book; the burgomaslor did not refuse 
to cast his eye over them, Imt returned them with the most obliging expressions of 
his entire satisfaction. 

“ T have noAV made you a(*quainted with everything, burgomfister, upon which 
you can require inii>rmation from me ; allow me now, in return, to ask you for some 
information upon various extraordinary things connected with your town. Herbes- 
heim is not so completely isolated from the rest of the w'orld; some stranger must 
occ.isionally have visited it; how does it happen, then, that 1-?” 

** 1 know what you would say, Herr von Jlahii: you shall hear all, if you will 
have the kimlne.ss to answer mo a question or two.” 

“ 1 am quite at your^servico.” , 

“ At first you may place my qiicv-itions amongst the strange things which have 
befallen you in llerhcshcim. You will have no difficulty, after a little time, in dis¬ 
co vciing the grounds for them. Do you generally wear black 

“ I am in mourning for my aunt." 

Were you ever in Herbesheim before.^” 

“ Never.” 

“ Have you eA'cr formerly bad any acquaintance with persons of this town, or by 
chance heard or read any of the stones, tliat is to say, old stories, tales, or legends, of 
Herbo.sheim 

, “ I knew no one in Herbesheim, jirrsonally; and knew nothing of tlie town, but 
that Herr Baut.e>.’ house was hero, and that Mademoiselle Bantes was an extremdy 
uimable young lady, which I will now with jileasure confirm.” 

“ Have you never, by accident, read or heard a story of the Dead Guest of 
Horhosheim ?’* 

“ I repeat it, the history of Herbesheim, especially its ancient history, is—to my 
shame be it sjioken—ais unknow'n to me as the liistory of the kingdom of Siam and 
regu.” 

*' Ami yet, Herr von Hahn, your adventures heiT, which I guess at more than 
actually know, are the lim'ul dcsc*.*ndants of our ancient history.” 
f “ Ilow can I have anytliiiig to say to your ancient history ? 1 have never met with 
it in my life. Ifray, explain.” 

The burgomaster smiled, and answered —** They take vou for the Dead Gujst—fof 
i a ghost in one of our fairy tales ; and,* however ’fruitfui the comical imt^h^on of 
fcllow-citixens may appear to me, still I cannot help (do not take my tdain. 
^m^aking amiss), I cannot myself help wondering at the extraordinvy rcsembfance 
between you and the hero of onr tale of terror: taking for granted that you have not 
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been plajiBff a trick upon me, and really know nothing of the* story of the Dead 
Guest, 1 will tell it to you, as I have hoard it related by h<‘\oial persona.” 

Herr von Hahn gave him the liveliest demonstrations t>f his guriosity. The bar|ro- 
master said—“ This is assuredly the first time that a faiiy tale ever was ofiiciajly 
told." "Whereupon he gaily commenced tlie story of the Dt'ad (Jueat. 

” Now, I can undetstand everything,” said Herr von Halm, laughing, as soon as 
the story was ended. " The fair ladies of Herbesheim are in terror for their necks.” 

” Jests apart, H» rr von Hahn, I am still in tlie dark. 1 can believe in tlie most 
extraordinni\ freaks of neci<lent; but in this case thu capricious Gk^ of Fate bus 
pla^'cd his tricks almost too clumsily to leave me m ithout some little feeling of sus¬ 
picion towards you.” , 

“ How, btngoinue’er ( You surely do not j<»in those viho take me for the man in 
the fable who virits llcil)cshoim e^orj huudied joars, for the purpose of destroying 
the poor little' doves • 

“ No, certjiinly not; but you may have accidentally Jlieard of the Ghost story, and 
availed yotirw If ol ^ our aiipearancc in order to amuse yourself with the fears of 
our neitulous f.nr ones. \\’liy, for instmire, did you exactly fiv upon the first Sun¬ 
day in Advent foi the d.iy of jdur niti>al, and that, tc»o, in the midst of a storm of 
lain and w'ind, if jou had not known something t>f the fable ?” 

” You aie light, buigomaster, il is a strange coincidence, and 1 am myself eui;- 
piised at it. Ibit I must assure yfm that, so ignoiant am I of the calendar, 1 now 
have the pleasuie of le.iining, for the fiistlime, that 1 airived here on the first Sun¬ 
day in Ad\ (nt; anil 1 tan most solemnly declare that I by no means besjioke tlie initi 
from Hea^eu ; on the contiary, most jo)fully would I have dispensed with it, as bad 
weather serioll^ly disagri'es w’itli me.” 

“ Jiut how, Hill von Hahn, eau j on explain to mo the gripe wliieh you so roguishly 
atttmptcd to get this moining of the netk of your host/ Did you know nothing of 
our Guest and his fiinous gripe (" 

Hen von Halm laughed out loud. “Aha, that was the reason the poor devil 
ducked so deeply to gc t out of my way! My host suspected my innocent move¬ 
ment. 1 wislicd to tlap liim on the shouldci.” 

“ One tiling more, Heir von Hahn : do ym^novv the vnumi; girl Wiesel 

“ Many M iesels, biiigomastei ; but no youiijl; gill of th.it good name,” 

“ Yet it is as>.eitcd that you W'eie with hci, and tven aiqii.iiiiled with the buck 
door of her house.” 

“ The b.ack dooi of Miss Wiesel/ Oh! now 1 i.mh rst.ind by the batk door, T 
recognise the divinity of tlie police-offiter; and now, fm the fiist time, 1 (omprehend 
the conversation and entreaties of the man.” 

“ Once more, Herr von Hahn. Yon will’perctive that I urn well acquainted wiih 
all your proceedings; and the secret polite ol IleibcHheim in noresjicet yields to that 
of l\ris in the days of those masters of spying, koutln* «nd Savary. Ttiongh T may 
be able, in ease of necessity, to explain naturally all that has liithorlo occuircd,. 
witlioiit siuspecling you of wishing to terrify our good jieople by visibly playing llio 
part of the Dead Guest, still I must ask you anotlur question. If you were neitht'r 
able nor willing really to play this part, tell me, then,—and thTs questit»n I put less for 
iny own satisfaction than for the sake of another.—how wa* it jiossiblt' that you and 
Mademoiselle Baiites, whom you never knew bifoii*, should tins moiuiiig—‘in a fewi 
minutes, in a^'quaiter of an hour—should become so Kuddenly, so*» onfidentiiilly 
intimate, that you and that young lady should—I know not how 1 shall tril it.” 

** Have you also learned that >*'' said Herr von Hahn, much stnuk ; and a blush 
overspread hiM pale but animated countenance, w'bich did not escape the burgo¬ 
master’s penetration. 

*‘ I must again entreat you to pardon my curiority,’" added the burgomaater; 
“■you know that poUce-ofBcern and physicians are privileged to put indiscreet ques¬ 
tions.'IffTou know, also, that the Dead Guest is partieuLuly famous for his art of 
instantaneously fascinating the fair sex—an art which I am rather inclined to attribute 
to yon without believing you to be dead.” 
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Herr von Hahn* wus nilent for a moment. At length he said—*' Burgomaster, 1 
begin to be more afraid of you, than all your worthy citizens can be (n my black 
coat. The walls mu.s,t tell you talcs, for I was but a short time alone with Mademoiselle 
Hantes this morning, if you allude to any intimacy existing br^tween us. You must 
permit me, however, to be entirely silent on this jioint. Either your walls have 
declared to you our whole conversation, in which case you know all, or they have 
not; and, in this rtase, it is not for me to draw the curtain, if Mademoiselle Bantes is 
not willing to do it with her own hand." 

'I'he burgomaster showed, by a gentle inclination of the head, that he would not 
press him further, but w'tis willing to change the subject. Do you remain long 
amongst us, Herr von lluhn T’ 

" I leave this to-morrow. My business here is over, and it is by no means agree¬ 
able* to be com]>elled to play the hobgoblui. Chance never maltreated a poor mortal 
as it has dune me, that it should fix upon me to resemble to a hair the Dead Guest of 
your old town h'gcnd or town chronicle." 

'I'his declaration of his immediate departure was most agreeable to the burgo- 
iiiaster. He did not, therefore, allude to it again, and conversed upon other subjects 
with his mysterious guest, who at length took his leave. 

The affair seemed altogether extraordinary to the burgomaster. To believe that ft 
mere accidental concurrence of circumstances cbuld account for the resemblance 
between the Dead Guest and Herr von Hahn was, according to the nommon course 
of things, rather too much. . And, on the other hand, there scemtul to be no ground 
to doubt the veracity of the stranger’s depositions. These things passed to and fro 
in the burgomaster’s mind as he looked out of the window into the street. He had 
immediately, upon the di;parturc of his visitor, gone to the window in order to amuse 
himself by watching the ed'ect produced upon tne people in the street by the Dead 
Guest. Ibit, to his great .'istonishmont, he did not leave the house. He waited for 
sumo time ; aquarterof an hour elapsed, still he waited in vain. The burgomaster 
rang the bi*ll. The servant appeared, and was questioned by his master. The 
servant swore that he had been standing for tlie last hour under the balcony before 
tlu* house door, and hud seen no gentleman in black clothes pass. The servant loft 
the ro«>m, ^ 

“ That certainly does look ghost-like!’’ murmured the burgomaster, puzzled and 
laughing to hini*>eif, and he again took his place in the window. In a short time 
the servant returned uncalled, and said, the chambermaid was sitting pale and 
weeping in the kitchen, and that she said the Dead Guest was with her young 
lady i that her young lady seemed fiuniliar with his horrible apparition; that the 
Uirknown had given the young lady a beautiful pair of br^clcts, and had at the 
same time whispered somctliiug to her; that the chambermaid had positively seen all 
that, but understood nothing about it—her young lady had immediately sent her oat 
of th<! room. At first the burgomaster laughed; but when it came it to the bracoleto, 
,tht! wliispt'ring to on© tmother, and the sending the chambermaid out of the room, 
all disposition to langhfer forsook him ; he desired the servant sharply to leave the 
room. “ Bracelets i whispering with my Minna ? Gracious Heaven ! Ww could the 
girl have become so quickly intimate with the man ? In truth he has set himself to 
play the Dead Guest.’^ Hu said this to himself, and hastening to the door opened 
It, and was on the point of going to surprise his daughter and Uic stranger; but, 
quickly becotffing ashamed of his growing superstition, he restrained his anxiety. A 
quarter of an hour passed. M length, unable to restrain his impatience, he went to his 
(laughter, whose chamber was close to his own; she was sitting alone in the window 
contemplating the costly bracelets. 

“ What have you got there, Minna ?” asked he with a faltering voice. 

Minna answered with an unconcerned air—“A present from Herr von Hahn for 
Frederica Bantes; he goes away early to-morrow morning, and has particular reasons 
for not wishing to go himself to Herr Bantes’ house. It is incomprehcn$ih|i^ me 
—a bridegroom, and go away so quickly! 1 must go and give it to her.” 
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** And how do yon know him, or he yon ?” 

“We made acquaintance this morning while I was visiting Frederica and lier 
mother. A shudder ran through me when 1 first saw' him ; tlie actual Dcotl Guest in 
person! but be is a very good kind of man. As he was leaving you, papa, I came out 
of my room; we recognised one another, and he immediately made his request known 
to me.” Minna related all tins with such nncoBcorn, tliat the whole thing was quite 
cleared up to the burgomaster. But the following morning the judicemon was 
ordered to watch if the stranger rcaHy departed according to his pron^'. 






KKB.Sli AI.AKM. 

IS w'orship, the burgomaster, a man free from all 
^ pieitulicu and superstition, passed a sleephss 

> 'MA- V however, by moon or stai- light, 

-/ ^ or in no light, not.only does the external world 

‘ \ ' ^ "l assume a different aspect, hut the internal world 

f . j of men docs so too : one is more religious, more 

' « V disposed to believe in tho extraordinary, tlic 

^ miraculous, the adventurous, and the wonderful, 

Vi ( J) whatever experienced reason may oppose to it. Ileasou is the 
JT^ / sunshine of tlio soul; all becomes bright and clear in its light; 

‘V the belief in the feelings and the fancy is the nightly moon of 
V /V . ihcsoul; all things become confused in its doubtful glimmer 
' y ( ' and enchanting chiaro.scuro. The burgomaster thought over 

\ V the whole story of the Dead Guest; compared with it the time 

j ^ and hour of Herr von Hahn’s appearance, bis figure, his palo 

fare, his dress, his expensive presents, his sudden intimacy 
with brides; for Minna also was just about to be betrothed, 
and the little story of the girl \\;iesel had really soiiielhing 
suspicious in iL All tliis was at least very striking. TliLs latter damsel liad in truth 
confessed to the policeman tliat evening, that the liliuik Guest had gone into her 
shop and bought a trifle ; but he had only coiqe at the fall of twilight, ami she bad 
never seen him before; still less would she acknowledge Uie famous ineident of tbu 
back door. The burgomaster had heard all this from his polico-oflicer, and it gave rise 
to many strange tlioughts. He could not uke the tall Vdack man for a mere wag, be 
looked too earnest for that; his presents were loo costly to allow him to think that ho 
was merely playing off a trick upon the fair ones of Herbesheim. Herr Bantes, at 
all other times *e declared enemy of superstition, had relatol pd cmnplamed of so 
much that was extraordinary, fhat it cost the burgomaster a mght s rest whilst he 

weiffhed these pros and cons in his mind. ^ « .v i * *i. 

Ac next morning, before the police-ofliccr arrived at die Cross, the people in the 
street informed him that the Dead Guest and his servants, bag and bageage, had^ 
vanished, and no one knew whither; he had neither token carriage, nor horse, nor 
extra post, had passed through none of the gates, and was nowhere to be found. 
This was confirmed by the ^claration of the host of the Cross, who brought the 
policeman into the chamber which the so-milled Herr yon Hahn 1^ inhabited. 
There lay everything in the most perfect order as though no one had ocmpied it: 
the beds stood undisturbed, the chairs in their places; no trunk, no clothes, not a 
monel of string, not a bit of paper, nothing^left ^ind, ^ » tx»ce remaining, only 
that upon the table lay the full reckomng of the beat in hard dollan, which he, how<^ 

'ever, most wisely would not touch. ^ uu • _...» 

L et who wul take the devil’s gold, ’ said the host of tho Cross, it is certain 
no blesnng can attend it; were I to lay it in my chest, it wo^d turn to mooM^g 
ootrapriuto I bestow it on the hostel for the poor. I will hay# none of it. 
He dcilan to the policeman to tolm to the horai^. ,. „ , , 

of the disippoMfOBce of the DmA Gooity with M ito uttondwit 

drSJSS, tapffly thZgh the whole of Herbeah^; ^y Herr 
Bantes and his wife leflt their beds, when they were informed of H—-fecst, by their 
maidsemmt, told soon sfter \rf the bookkeeper and cashier. 
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“Amazing!” .said l^^Tr J Juntos to his wife. “ Now, what say you to it ? lam 
fk ligliU’d ho is gone. A‘ou svill allow now that all was not right there ? I tell you 
that novor was the son of my old friend 1 fahn. Who would ever hare believ<*d in .such 
a tiiad talc, such noiisonso, and the like, if one had not witnessed it with their own 
bodily eyes!” 

Madam llantes ventured modestly to doubt the assertions of the maid and the 
bookkf'eper : the cashier was sent to the host of the Cross; but Cjuiekly returned 
with a fail cor^rmation of the tale. Madam Bintes smiU'd, seemed Bur|>rised, and 
kntu not whafto say ; oTily she thought that in some way it would be explained, for 
her sound understanding was not to he duped W such a story. 

Suddenly, rather Bantes stood up in a state of mortal anguish, and became so pale 
that Madam Bantes beg.-in to tremble. For some time he either c.ould not or would 
not sjjeak. At length he said, with a weak and faltering voice—“ Mother, if one part 
be true, so ma^ tlie other.” 

“ What then, for Heaven’s sake ? ” 

“ Do you think that Frederica is still a.sle«p ? We were some time awake in our 
hods, and <lid you hear a .sound, a tbotstep, or even die moving of a chair, in the 
next room ?” 

“ Speak, though, papa; you do not suspect that The child is-” 

“ But if the one be true, so may the other. It'is frightful, mamiha; I have not 
courngt) to go and see.” 

“ M'hy, can you think she is-” 

Yes, y(‘S—lier head twisted! ” 

With these words the t>ld man hurried, tortured with the most terrible forebodings, 
to Fr<‘derica’s bedroom ; Madam Bantes followetl him anxioiisB'; he laid his trein- 
hling hand on the loek of the door, he opened it softly, he hardly dared to breathe. 
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and, as no voice sounded from within, it was lunj? ere he could trust himself to look 
towards the bed. “ Look you, mamma,” said he; and liis heart felt oppressed 
•w'ith dread. 

“ She sleeps softly ! *’ said IMadamBaatcs., He rawd his eyes towards her. There 
lay Frederica quietly in her bed, her eyes closed in a sweet sleep, her gentle coun¬ 
tenance in its own proper place. ** But does she live ? ” asked Herr Bantes, taking 
the rising and falling of his child’s gently heaving bosom for some illusion of his eyes; 
nor was he reassured till he U>aehcd hot wjirm hand, and still more when sbo, 
waking at his touch, opened her eyes, and her first movement was a smile of mingled 
affection and surprise. Her mamma now explained the reason of their visit, and 
related the mysterious disappearlincc of Herr von Hahn, and her father’s late alarm 
arising from it. The whole party ^vere now contented and joyful. 

• 

.all’s WLLL that Ejsns WELI.. 






Tir.L more contented and joyful, however, were tl\ey, 
.... ^ when sitting all together at supper, on the evening 

■-’ W-.^ - same day, a carriage rolled quickly through 

. ;C'\ the street and suddenly stopped before the house. 

Frederica listening, sprung up and cried, “ Wal- 
drickl” It was he ; all lia.stcnea to meet him. Father 
embraced liim and welcomed him more 
heartily than ever; then there were a thousand 
things to be asked and to be answered, and questions 
to be asked in return. Father Baiitcs at length 
stilled the clamour, and planted the commandant in 
CiJL Jii** accustomed place at the table. Then the lively 

I'!, and merry discourse was renewed. “ And only think, 

■ ■ ; |"'l my dear fellow, my fine captain, we have had that 

' devil of a fell ow, the Dead Guest, and tlic like, 

actually here in Herbesheim—have had him in bodily 
presence matins house. What say vou to that? 
Ay, what do you say to it; and he had alrcadj’ within 
four-ond-twenty hours fi.shocl out his three brides. There wa.s, first. Miss Frederica 
over there; then the hurgomaster’s daughter Minna; and for the third that young 
girl Wie.sel, at the dressmaker’s. VVe have all been frightened, everybody in the 
town, like little children and the like.” 

The commandant laughed heartily, and said —“ And I dined wiUr him to-day, at 
the posthouse at Ordenberg : for 1 am sure you mean Herr von Hahri, and no one 
else?” 






Herr Bantes smiled peevishly. “ Herr von Hahn here, and Herr von Hahn 
there! Let him be who he will, he was the Dead Gnest, body and soul, and ’as 
such won’t do for my Frederica, even if he were Herr vou Hahn and the like. I 
never could bear to liave a cold shudder run through mo* every time 1 looked at 
my son-in-law. If he really was the son of my friend, so much the worse for 
him, for he answers in all things to the description you have given us of the 
Dead Guest.” • 


“ Oh! ” cried the captain, “ that is no fault of his. Wlicn I was obliged, on 
that evening of your assembly, to tell (he story of the l)e^ Guest, and wanted 
to describe 1^ appeatwice, I could find in my haste no original but that of Herr 
von Hahn. And he occurred to me, because, at the time, ne was doubly dimgree- 
able to me. When 1 was on my march to thb place with my company, finding 
myself only a few miles from the metropolis, I made a little eatcursidp tokenpoasaut. 
At the table cThAte, at the King of Portugal, amongst the ma:^ gttosta assembled 
there, 1 was struck with the extraordinary height of Herr von Himn, who towered 
above all other mortals by a full head; also by his blade hmr, ashy paleneBs, and his 
black dress. I heard that he was the son of the famous banker; ne was then an 
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object of iiKlifTcrencc to me, but I could not forget his appearance; still leap could 
1 forget it when it ceased to be indifferent to me on account of—you must let me 
say it {—on account obhis suit to Mademoiselle Frederica.” 

“ Jhitincr!” cried Herr liantes, laughing as he rubbed his hands and clapped his 
forehead. “ A rival’s fancy sketch!—nothing else! That must never come to any 
body’s knowledge ; not even to the all-knowing discreet burgomaster and his police. 
I ought to have guesMid, as soon as I saw Herr von Hahn, that that knavish com¬ 
mandant probably knew him, and had cut his Dead Guest out by him. But we old 
]>copIe reinain like simple children even when we grow grey; but, commandant, you 
have terrible stories to answer for. Young Hahn will be horribly angry. He will 
storm and rage at the way he has been treated hc/re; and he will call me an old 
Han-s Casper, and the like.” 

“ Anything but that, papa,” said W^uldrick; ” on the contrary, he is perfectly 
satisfied with the order of things and the course of fate. He begged to be kindly 
remembered, through me, to yoir, to mamma, and to Mademoiselle Frederica. He anH 
I became real friends to-day, for we have confessed to one another all the secrets of 
our hearts. At first, as we sat alone at the table, and ssvallow'ed our soup, we got on 
drily enough. He was gloomy and silent, as though he did not know me. I was 
gloomy ami silent, precisely because I did know hiai, and believed him to be on his 
bridegroom’s journey to llerbesheim. By chance, as out of civility, we exchanged 
some word.s across the table; 1 discovered that he was on his way home from Her- 
besheim. An inextinguishable curiosity now burned witliin nic to learn more. 
Naturally, 1 could nut deny that I was w’cll acquainted with llerbesheim—that I wa.s 
town commandant. * Ah, ah!’ cried he, laughing, and reaching me his hand 
across the table, ‘ my fortunate rival, to whom, too, 1 must feel grateful for his good 



fortune! ’ Thus was our acquaintance made, and candour w’as the order of the day. 
’I'hink, papa, he asserted tliat Frederica had herself explained to him, that ene 
M .IS already eugf^ed to me, and had besought him not to make her and me un¬ 
happy ; and tliat he, on His side, had kissed the young lady’s hand, and said, that he 
had certainly implicitly obeyed his old fother’s will, that he should come to Herbes- 
hciin ami pay his addresses to the youn^ lady; still he was only Half in earnest, and 
had every hope of being rejetrted by has own behaviour; that he bad already in the 
metropolis a secret love, the daughter of a professor of that place, who, cxcert the 
treasures of her mind, had few earthly possessions, whidi was a decided rtumiding- 
block to the old banker Hahn. Accordingly, the old gentleman had forhidd^ him, 
' on pain of disinheritance, to cast a thought upon the poor professor’s daughter. 
^..The young gentleman had sworn eternal constancy to hw belored, and Was luUy 
determined to marry her upon his father’s death. 

** What!” cried tlerr Bantes, astonished," and you, Frederica—you knew all that 
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from himself? Chihircn, I take it into my head, that you are all making game of 
me. Why did you not tell me one word or syllable of all that 

Frederica kissed her father's hand, and said^—Think well, dear father, and do not 
scold your Frederica, Do you rtioollcct, when 1 so gaily cnine to you, after iny 
interview with Herr von Hahn, and sang his praises, and was almut to tell you 
everything about it, how siugrj' you grew ? You know that j'ou forbid me to speak, 
and promised me, as a reward of ray dumb obtsdicncc, Uiat you would put Waldrick 
in Herr von Malm’s place—do you remember ? ” 

“ So—did I do so f Ilut there is nothing in the w'orld like obedience—if it be 
only joined to a little judgment.” 

“ Hut was I not obiiged to obey ? Did you not threaten to lock up dear mamma 
and me in the cellar ? if-” • 

“ 'J'liat’s enough, you chatterbox I Don’t bring my sins up to me. Ihit when yim, 
as you know, without my approval, had that ^«lk with Herr von 1 liihn, you might 
have told him the extraordinarv prejudice that existed against him, and then you 
would have been able immediately to set us right f at least, might you not have 
given him some good reasons and the ^ike, to account for our behaviour to him ?” 

“ And so 1 did. As soon as be discovered that there was no * lodging to let’ in 
my heart, he rejoiced, and gave me the same description of his own heart. A better 
reason for parting could not well be found ; besides, you know, mamma and 1 had 
invited him t 4 dinner; but-’i 

“ Hold your tongue! My good commandant, finish your story. He was not, then, 
angry with us? What must he think of the good people of Herbesheim ? Does be 
not think that we, one and all, turned fools on Advent Sunday, and the like ?” 

VV’aldrick ansivercd—“ Most certainly he did think something of the kind. The 
general behaviour of the people in 1 ierbesheim must have struck him; for he 
related to me some strange secnes of the universal friglit. When, however, he heard 
the legend of the Dead Guest from the burgomasU'r, and at the same time learue<l 
that they paid him the unmerited honour of taking him for a cavalier and eonrtier of 
the Winter King, who died two humlrod years before, the whole thing appeared to 
him still more extravagant; and be was not a little amused with the dismay and 
terror which bis personal appearance bad so innocently occasionril.” 

“ And for which you and your wicked *tale are alone answerable, Mr. (’om- 
rnandnnt,” cried Frederica; ” you must not forget that 1 Who knew, before that 
first winter’s evening mw'ting, wliat sort of looking person the Dead Guest was 
'nic next day all the children in the street were telling it to each other.” 

” Come, I wiis honest enough to confess my sins to Herr von Uahn, as soon as I. 
recovered the use of my voice from a long nn<l hearty fit hiugliler. I'bat his 
figure should have ridiculously presented itself to my ‘ mind’s eye ’ during iny 
relation was excusable. But I should as soon have thought of the sky falling as have 
dreamed of ray innocent story producing such cfTccts. Herr von Uahn laughed 
heartily witli me, and told me that, on his part, in order to torment the enlightfiiu-d 
Herbesheiraers still more, and also to confirm them in their jiious belief, he Jiad 
]>layed all sorts of pranks. He had, to plague a pulictunan, paid a vi.sit to his betrothed 
at a dressmaker’s; and, in order to frighten and astonish his already terrified host 
still more, he had given it out that he would go early to heS, and depart next morn¬ 
ing; whereas he made his sen’ants convey away las luggage secretly in the dusk 
of the evening, and had himself proceeded on foot by moonlight to^the next village, 
and, after having slept, had hikcn a carriage from theiiei! to the next post station, 
in short, never was the inextinguishable laughter of tlu: Homeric gods at Vulcan’s 
occupations in Olympus so truly imitated by two mortals as by us two, in our 
laugnter at thi^ way in which the llcxbcsheimers busied themselves with tlie 1 )ead 
Guest. two rivals concluded a treaty of friendship over a fiosk of cliatiipagnc, 
and separated much later tlian wc at first believed we should when we sat down 
togetlier to our soup.” 

Athough Father Bantes smiled at the continuation of Waldrick’s narration, still 
some struggle appeared to be passing within him. Vexation and pleasure seemed 
to be strangely combined in the expression of his countenaucc. Frederica caressed 
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him nuM'r tcmlerly, for slio saw what was passing in his mind, ami kissed tho 
wrinkh-s from liis hrow wlu’m'vcr tlicy made their appearance. 

“ C’hildn'n,” said 11 err ll<inte.s, “ you now' sec wrhat a host of follies and extra¬ 
vagancies superstition carri<‘S in its train. Even 1, an old philosopher, must needs 
pul on the cup and bells. I sliould feej ashamed of myself, but that, after all, it is 
nonsense to be ashamed of iioor human naliirt'. Therefore, let him that think<'lli 
he stamleth, take heed lest he fall. Mamma, nmko a bowl of punch wherewith we 
nuiy make fin'rry ^v ith our good commandant. I say, Ave, which means only my 
vinworthy sidf. For you, mamma, have had a signal victory over enlightenment, 
and arc elated accordingly; and you, Frederica, seem to be troubling yourself very 
little about IV’aldrick there, having gained a victory for your wrvE.” 

The mother put out her hand to the commandant with a kind and truly matorn.il 
.smile, and said, “ Have you rightly understood papa’s last words ?” 

“No,” said the commandant, confused and blushing; “ but 1 could almost dare 
to be bold enough to intropret them.” 

A‘propoK, coiumtindiuit,” continued Herr Bantes, do you know' that I have 
sold you—-sold you to Frederica—for the purpose of ridding myself of the Dead 
liucKt ? Do not take it amiss that 1 have thus, noletu volerus, and in your absence, 
disposed of vou; as your former guardian, I thought I might dare to take so much 
ujxm nu'. 'I’lierc, Frederica, take him, and may you be happy together.” 

Moth sprang aha, and threw their arms round his neck. 

“ Halt!” ericcl he; “ Waldrick, aw'aj' with with your uniform.” 

“ It shall disappear!” said W.^(lrick, Avith tears of joy in his eyes. 

“ And you take leaA'o of the service, for Frederica remains with us. I have given 
you to her, not her to you ; therefore”- 

“ To-morioAA'. father, I sltall ask for my dismissal.” 

“ (’hihben !*’ cried Herr Bantes, as he tried to recover his breath amid the 
etnbiac‘t‘8 of the voung people, your joy has something afi'ecting in it. Mamma, 
bring the putirbl” 
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{I'oHtiuued from page 33.').') * 

Mv OHAR Dai.(;j.kisu, 

iTHOUT proceeding with the details of mv journey from 

Manantoday (where I ported from iny friend -) to Oota- 

kamnnd, the capital of the Noilgherries, 1 liaslen to recount 
a most singular adventure which occurred to me. 

At Msinantoddy, I had felt some slight symptoms of a 
retnni ofrfevcr, and I thought it advisable to perform a portion 
of the remainder of the journey in a palkec (palancjuin). Ac¬ 
cordingly, I started t^th all my retinue, at about five o’clock in 
the morning. The party was much increased, in con8C(|uence 
of my having sixteen men to carry the palkec. I was in¬ 
formed by 801 J 1 C of the natives, that the road was much 
infested by wild elephants,*and my foUower.s appc;ared very much terrified at the 
idea of meeting these animals Although 1 had no fears myscjlf, still I considered 
it hut prudent to bo prepared^ and had my rifle and one double-barreled fowling- 
jiiece, loudad with hall, carried one on each side of the palkec. We might have 
gone about five miles, when the natives suddenly stoppecl, and cried out, “ Huttco! 
huttee!”—elephants! elephants! I sprang out of the palkec, and seizing my rifle, 
advanced ahead of my followers, many of whom, particularly the doolies, throwing the 
luggage on the ground,.were scampering ofl‘ in all directions. 1 could see nothing ; 
hilt heard a tremendous crashing noise in the jungle close at hand, and a curious 
trumpeting sound, which 1 knew to proceed I'rom wild elephants. A minute or so 
sufllccd to convince me that the sound was receding, and in a few minutes every¬ 
thing was still. It took at least half an hour before I could collect my scattered 
retinue; for I was obliged to mount my horse and gallop after several of them; and 
it rc()uircd a great of coaxing and threatening liefore I could persuade them to 
return. I could hardly help laughing as I rode !)ac.k. acting whipper-in to about a 
dozen Coolies, to see my servants and soralt of the palkcc-bijarors emerging from the 
jungle, and gazing around them with a terrified and frantic air. At length I 
managed to resume my journey, and for half im hour went along plesisantly cnouglt. 
Suddenly the palkee was thrown with violence to the ground, the cry of “ Hultco! 
huttee!” again raised, and I liad barely time to get out ami seize my rifle, when 1 saw 
an enormous elephant making towards me. I made a spring to om; side ol'ihe roml, 
and got into cover. By tjiis time the,elcpliant had got close up to the palkee, and 1 
was enabled to watch his movements through tin; frdiage without being seen. He 
first of all sniffeil with his trunk all round the. palkee very cautiously, then thrust it 
inside, and took out all the bedding, pillows, &r,, which be scfitleml about the roml. 
He then took one of the poles in his trunk, and raised one <md of the. ])alkee up, 
apparently widi a view of ascertaining its weight; and it struck me that he intended 
to atflusc himself by throwing it up into the air. No^ being prepared to witness 
quietly this destruction of the palkee (the principal means by which 1 should he 
cnahl^ to progress with my journey), I raised my rifle, and, although I could not 
get aim at a vital part, fired. The brute immediately let go the nplkee, and went off 
at a rapid pace, much to n^ se^sfaction. It was a long time before I could re¬ 
assemble my followei^s. When I first left my hiding-place not a soul was to he seen; 
by degrees, heads were thrust out from the cover, and some of the men, when they 
s.aw me, came boldly forth. Some of them hesitated, and were n<.*arly dead with 
terror. ]Many of them insisted upon returning to Manantraldy, hut at length I 
succeeded in getting them all onct? more en route. Nothing further of any conse¬ 
quence, transpired, and I anived at OoUikamund on the third day. 

I w'as qxiite charmed witliOotakamund;* the scenery was most br^udkiful, and all 

* Oo'skantutMl miKh iorresM-d in imp^irtnnre and population sinre this sketufa was written; it is, 
thricfi.rc, • onsid«rcil unnecessary to give the author’s descri^on of it in full. 
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the liousrH very much in tJic English cottage style. I had to pay at the rate of sixty 
rupees fsix poutuls slerling) per month for a small cottage, with only two rooms—a 
bedroom and a sitting-room. The climate was superb, and tlic fruit and vegetables 
first-rtite. 1 fancy I partook rather too freely of them, as in a day or two after my 
arrival 1 bc'came seriously ill; and although the doctor told me that it was usual for 
persons to feel indisposed on their first arrival, and that a few weeks’ residence u'ould 
be necessary before I could feel the benefit of the climate, 1 was not prepared to 
make the experiment; and, after a week’s trial, 1 retraced my steps to the coast, 
where, strange to say, I soon felt quite well. 

1 left 'J’ellidierry in a native vessel, and in two days arrived at Cochin. Here I 
became acquainted with some officers of the —th Madras Native Infantry, W'ho 
were on detachment duty. Never shall I forget the kindness and hospitality I 
(‘xpericnced from them. 

A party w'as made \ip on my account to proceed to a place called Trichorc, to 
shoot large game. We procec<led in a boat with a comfortable cabin up a back 
water, and, being all night on the water, arrived early the next mornmg at Trichore. 
We proceeded to a village bordering on the jungle, and put up at the house of a 
respectable native, who was a great amateur of sporting.' 

Having made arrangements to procure the assistance of about a hundred of the 
natives, we proceeded to the scene of action. After walking for some lime our host 
directed a hidt, and divided the j)arty, sUitioning cacll of us at a given Jioint near a 
tree, with injunctions that we should only fire in a certain direction, and be ready to 
get up into the tree, should a tiger or any other ferocious beast make towards us. I 
had three guns with me, and two native attendants; I could not see any of my com¬ 
panions ; in fact the jungle was so thick, that I could only sec a few yards in one 
particular direction where I had been told the game would pass. 

'rhero was a dead silence for about a quarter of an hour after we reached our station, 
when presently we heard a faint sound of voices at a distance, which gradually 
approached, and became louder and louder; this proceeded from the native beaters, 
who had formed a circle of great extent, and were gradually closing in tOAvards us 
driving the game bi'fore them. As they approached, deer, hogs, and wolves came 
by in numbers ; and as fast ns I could load my guns, I had ample opportunities of 
showing n>y skill as a marksman. My shots wc'rc responded to by my companions, 
and 1 a.ssure you wo kept up a most respectable fire. Presently, the fire began to 
slacken, and aa (> heard a tremendous crashing amongst the jungle, accompanied with 
a heavy trampling Avhieh litersilly shook the ground. I was quite astonished, and 
endeavoured to penetrate the jungle with my eyes to see what was approaching. 
Onwards came the noise like thunder, and when it arrived abreast of me, I saw a 
herd ol bison (the Avild ox), Ai'ith their heads doAvn, their eyes flashing, and tails erect, 
tearing over the ground Avith mad fury. I had rcserA'ed one of my guns, Avhich I 
luid loaded Avitli brass balls, and, selecting one of the largest animus in the herd, 
fired both barrels at his shoulder; he rolled headlong over, and upset one or two 
others, Avhieh were coming full tear after him ; 1 fired once more, and wounded a 
second. As soon as the herd hiul tUsappeared 1 ventured out, and was quite 
astounded at the size of the .beast 1 had killed ; its proportions were more like the 
elephant than any of the ox tribe 1 had over seen. IMy companions had managed to 
kill three others, wjiitrh, combined with seA'eral deer .and wild hogs, made up rather 
an extensive bag. » 

It took us some time before avc could flay and cut "up the carcasses of the bisons ; 
and as w e moved toAvards our quartt'rs, it was rather a carious sight to see our 
followers inarehing along with the spoils. 

One circumstance occurred, which cast a deep shade OA'er our sport. One of our 
native folloAvers avus pursued by a wounded bison, and, after running for a short dis- 
tmice. endeayuuretl to elude his pursuer by climbing up a tree ; but before he could 
cm ct lus object, the infuriated beast overtook him, and Avith one thrust of his horns 
killed tlie poor fellow on the spot. 

Yours faithfully, 


SllIKARRKE. 
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THE ROYAL PROGRESS. 

PART V. 

THE PROOKK8S. 

Why 8 tays the Earl ? Why holds the (iuccn 
Such conference lone •and long ? 

Her people through the galleries pace, 

Each with a wonder on the face. 

And whisper on the tongue. 

But soon the heralds far and near 

Proclaim with trump in hand, • 

“ God save the Queen!” for she will make 
A Progress' through her land. 

Forgotten question or surmise; 
jUI busy with their gear; 

And many an armoury and chest. 

With rusty hinge long left in rest. 

Is sought, for suits to wear. 

For Isabel hath given command 
To lay her treasures bright, 

Her carkancts, her bracelets rich, 

In order in her sight. 
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“ Our noble Liadic will be gay. 

Wo must be gay also ; 
f’he airs lier jewels round her Isle, 

What say you, but she wills, the while. 

Her future lord to show ?” 

AYith crimson banners Ciune the day, 

’Twaa like a pageant bright; 

With the sight and sound of a thousand cymbals 
'Flashing in the light. 

The Queen uprose; long time she stood 
And look’d o’er Yaverlaud ; 

Her tnaidens wait*, her to array, 

“ Nay, but the light is strong,” they say, 

As her head sank on her hand. 

Yea, and the light is strong,” said she; 

“ Tears follow it sometimes! 

But hark ! they sound for m© once more— 

My castle’s silver chimes. • „ 

“ llow sharp and clear, they strike mine ear. 
Sweet chimes ! so oft for me, • 

Tiikt* sound of bfslls, rung midst the .shells 
Of mermaids under the s<‘a.” 

“ She thinks” (they .say) ** how soon those chime* 
AVill ring her marriage peal ; 

For ladies’ wills! how soon they change! 

Who may their minds reveal ?” 

“ Now haste, my maidens, quick to me 
Aly robe and circlet bring.” 

Strange was her look, “ Now mark,” say t!i< \ . 

Our Queen will have a Kijig!” 

Still and stately came she forth, 
ll<'r palfrey black she rode ; 

Oh ! but he knew he bore a Queen, 

By <-vory step he trodc! 

T'he jewels flashed upon her brow, 

Blit, from beneath, a Hume 
Burnt brightly into day, and aye 
Those jewels put to shame. 

As comc.s the sunset’s crimson flush 
Over a pallid cloud, 

'file colour hastened to her cheek 
As she met the eager crowd. 

Near her rode the Earl, but passed 
Small courlcsie between; 

“ As long as there is time,” say they, 

•* Our Queen will be the Queen!” 

llight w’cll the towns might ring their bells. 

And dross in tapestrie ; 

I-ong may the charters she had given 
To them, preserved be ! 
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And well the hospitals mis^ht dress 
l^hcir ^ates with sheltering^ liougjhs: 

Much, tlic that she hatl f?ivon ; • 

TVIany, the poor they ho»x.se ! 

Well minstrels carol, maidens dance. 

Whose timbrels, voices, feet. 

Make triple music timed top^cthcr. 

To match their faces sweet. 

Well may the bands with linked htinds 
Go round the trysting tree ; 

While up above, screened like a bird, 

'i'hc whistle of the pipe is heard. 

To guide their footing free: 

For Isabel of poor, as rich. 

Had held respeef as fair ; 

The oppressor’s voice ne’er muttered threat 
In surly thunder there. 

Sec, swarthy forms from forest haunts 
Gaze, leaning on their spears; 

Twice and thrice there shaggy caps 
They slide from off their ears. 

For her who gave their might the right 
The savage boar to chase. 

That not a knight dare say them nay, 
Whate’er his birth or place. 

And largess fell in golden showers 
Over the heads of all; 

And at the shrines the gootl Queen hung 
Her jewels by the wall; 

Her massy chains, her bracelets rich. 

Her rings and brooches rare; 

13ut what,” say they, ** shall deck the bride. 

If thus she be left bare ? ” 

« • 

So passed the Queen, a vision blessed, 
"Wherever she did go ; 

For happy hearts have not the ej e 
To search a subtle woe ; 

Hut when Queen Isabel drew near 
Upon the channeled sea 

That parts her Isle from Fdward’s shore. 
Strange passion you might see. 

She grappled with her rein until 
Her palfrey reared in air; 

The purple veins stood out like cords 
Upon her forehead fair. 

The Black struck forward on his way. 

As challenged to the fight;— 

Not readier were it tournament. 

And she, a gallant knight. 
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Over the hill, and out of sight, — 

Her train as quickly follow. 

Till to Quarr Abbey woods they canxe. 
That stand within the hollow. 

There through the rustle of the trees 
A fountain you might hear ; 

Beside the stone whore pilgrims rest. 
Watching the water clear,* 

The steed stood still, with Isabel, 

Until the train di-ew near. 

She spoke them fair, with drcoping lids, 
iTcr tender voicef and low 
Came side by side in music 
AVith the lulling water flow. 

**’ Bach Well, it hath a saint,” thc?y say. 
It is a holy placre j 
For ever thus, by fount or stream. 

She seems to gather grace ; ’ 

As though an angel sat by them. 

And looked her in the face.” 

The days arc done, the setting sun 
Over the landscape burns ; 

I^nto her castle in the bay. 

Queen Isabel returns. 

And as she at tlic portal stood. 

And while they held the rein, 

She bowed until her forehead touched 
Her palfrey’s jelty mane. 

Nay,” said the Earl, ** I am no churl. 
But an ill sight is this, 

To see a ladie, passing fair. 

Give to her palfrey, kiss ! ” 

She staggered as she lighted down. 

Her feet refuse to stand ; 

The Earl is jjuickly at her side. 

To wait with proffered hand. 

Mine Isle ! I yet may lean on thee— 
Oh stiffen now my knees! 

Earl, for thy courtosie, a grace!” 

And she passed him like the breeze! 
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PART VI. 

THE RENUNCIATION, 

Full audience circles in'the hall. 

The Queen is on her throne; 

Silence, until her speech have end. 

Is laid on every one. 

“ My lieges, England’s Edward sends 
To have mine Isle of me; 

He offers gold, or blood; whiche’er, 
Mine Island his must be, 

“ 1 know ye all have loyal hearts; 

It were in me ill deed, 

'J'o urge ye onward to a strife 
Where they would vainly bleed. 

“ But since a peace is no way peace 
Where men in thrall must live. 

Behold your charters still secure, 

This Earl his oath doth give. 
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** Nay, that as hostage he will Mtay 
TiU Edward’s seal of state 
Be on them; *tis for you to watch 
The while the Earl doth wait. 

“ And now one only act remains : 

Nay, cling not to my feet. 

My maiden.s, nor may lieges, thus. 

Nor murmur ye, nor greet; 

** But ns ye all have faithful souls. 

And as those souls I bless, 

Mabe not for me this trial fratfght 
With twofold bitterness.*’ 

The murmurs died away : and, lo, , 

A stillness through the hall, 

T>cop, as a moment that doth pass 
Before the axe may fall. 

She touched the parchment, rais'ad the pen. 
The Earl is seen to move ; 

Ills small eye glitter’d, like the snake's 
lliat readies for the dove. 

** So! ” (you might read, as in a book) 

“ A haughty Queen but now ; 
Defenceless woman, soon thou art. 

And to my will shalt bow.” 

But though her hand is on the deed. 

Her eyes are in the bay ; 

I'rom cast to west they linger o’er 
The face of that beloved shore ; 

** Farewell!” they cannot say ! 

Down through her eyes, she seems to draw 
Ifer Isle into her heart; 

As she would still possess it there. 

And never, never part. 

She gazed on Culver, till it seemed 
To leave its rocky base, 

'I'o meet her i>’er the waters blue. 

To touch her very face ! 

iShc gazed on Culver, till she lost. 

By gazing, power to see; 

'fhen turned her darkened eyeballs round 
'J'ill they rested on the sea. 

Blue and calm, as clear as heaven. 

Another heaven it made; 

As one enti'onced sate Isabel, 

So still, so rapt, ’twero hard to tell 
Whether she thought or prayed. 

All w'ait: but now the Earl, who ill 
Snrh mute delay could brook. 

Half drew his sword, then sent it home. 
Till from hilt to point it shook. 
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8hc starts—she wakes:—Peace,peace,” she cries. 

Her name is to the deed ! 

Why droops h.vr head uj>oii the scroll 
S ml den, as broken reed f 

Oh ! she would hide it from her sight. 

The sict that she hatli done ! 

The name that signs her Isle ^way 
She will not look upon. 

T'hcre, like a broken lily, laid 
Awhile that fovely head ; 

Hut when they smight to raise her, lo! 

The Island Queen w'as d£nd ! 


BART VII. 

t: K N n u 111A x.. 

The silver dawd comes o’er the sea— 

A breathless heaven above; 

Tlirough vault on high, o’er depth below, 
• No cloud is seen to move. 

With placid stealth the light creeps on, 
More near and near, to day. 

By pallid Culver’s rocky strand. 

Into the silent bay. 

Unto the Castle’s walls it comes. 

And from the old grey stone 

It lifts the veiling shadow there,. 

With quiet benison. . 

It passes to the chamber dim. 

Where rests that royal hca<l; 

The dying tajpers fade away. 

And leave it with the dead. 

New wings it takes, to gteet the grace 
Of that divine rejKJsc ; 

And from the lustrous pallor seems 
To gather while it grows. 

The weary watchers waken up 
With timorous lids and slow. 

That seek—what scarce they dare to see,* 
For mingled fear and woe. 

With palms close press’d, all fain to pray 
For the soul of Isabel: 

Jjo ! smiling there before their eyes. 

As sonl already saved she lies. 

And not a prayer they tell! 

IJfe, more than mortal life, sits throned 
Upon that noble brow; 

And sweeter peace than ever dwelt 
Within the eyes below. 

Rests, like the seal of angel’s kiss. 

Upon those of snow. 
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And while all gaze with parted lips. 
And mute suspended breath. 

They dare not, for their soul’s dear life. 
Declare that image—Death! 

As rose the sun out of the sea. 

Forth from the Castle gate 
Tlic Island Queen was bornd, arrayed 
In all her royal state. 

With motion slow, the bearers go; 

Through the solemn crowd. 

No voice disturbs the charmed air. 

Nor murmer, low nor loud. 

Ijike seraphs o’er a holy ark, 

With sheltering wings outspread. 
Silence and Light keep peaceful ward 
Around that regal head. 

• 

Only the sea, with gentle swell. 

Heaves with a mute unrest. 

As fraught with her last earthly thought 
Locked in its silent breast. 

And now they mount the rocky steep— 
'Die breeze begins to sing 
Such song as makes each autumn bough 
Unto the passing Queen below 
A golden tribute bring. 

And now a mellow-tliroated bird 
Pipes Echo from her tlirall— 

In sweet remembrance of her. 

Who named eachbml her chorister 
Within its rocky cell. 

And as the sun went westering down. 
He gave such parting smile. 

As though the light of all the day. 
Concentrate in one glorious ray. 

Would bless her m her Isle, 

For the last time, ere she will lie 
Upon the tranquil breast 
Of Earth, her earliest mother. 

In undisturbed rest. 

The sunshine playing o’er her face. 
Made smile on smile appear; 

Or was it that the time betel 
For halt at Holy Laurence Well, 

Beside the water clear ? 

The perfect orb a moment seems 
To linger on the wave; 

To give St. Catherine’s Chapel brust, 

To cherish that beloved dust 
In a heaven-blessed grave. 
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Beneath the chapel’s rounded arch 
The holy Monk is seen. 

Erect and proud above the crowd. 

To await the Island Queen. 

With torch uplifted, eye date, 
llis arms wide ope he ilung;— 

Like welcome to* a living soul, 

He Bcncdictus ” sung. 

His voice seeklb out the shades who rest. 

In deep sepulchral gloom ; 

In lux perpetua ” clear he sings. 

Till all around the promise rings . 
liike rescue from the tomb. 

• 

Again the Queen at the altar’s foot. 

As marble pale, doth lie ; 

But now’, a blessed seal of peace. 

To bond that Signed her Isle’s release. 

Fixed in tranquillity. 

• 

And when upon that noble blay 
They scatter herbs and flowers. 

Bright with more dews than ever came 
From fountain or from showers; 

When rude hands met for gentle prayer. 
And stubborn heads bent down ; 

And eyes that looked too hard for tears. 
Those drops of pity own ; 

Then failed the Monk in utterance. 

For joy beyond control; 

But though no more his voice pealed forth, 
The drought sung in his soul— 

" Rest in peace,”—thy dreams are o'er. 

And hallow'cd be thy sleep ; 

Blessed that thy flowers such dewdrops w ear. 
Thy rocks .such waters weep. 

Room for the noble Isabel! 

Where should her resting be ?— 

Where, but within her Island’s heart. 

Beside the surging sea.” 

Gently as mother takes the child, 

Asleep, upon her breast. 

And wim a heart half love half fear, 

Lest that she break its rest 
Ere to its pillow for the night 
Its little cheek is prest— 

So quietly they laid her down; 

But, ere the shrouding night 
Locked her in Earth’s protecting arms, 

Out, with a sudden light. 
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('attic one bright star right up abov<‘, 

. Over the open tomb. 

Such sudden gleam that all without. 
Who waited in the gloom, 

Ijooked up as at a miracle, 

To ask why this migVit be; 

When from within again theVe came, 
“In lux perpetua,” like a flame 
Above the closing grave. 

Long, long the shepherds on.the downs, 
AH in the quiet «iight. 

Looked to the star of Isabel, 

As peaceful came their warden bell, 
And blessed her by its light. 

« 

Lung, long the fisher on the sea. 

In darksome nights and drettr. 

Have felt their boat, like blessed ark, 
While watching, as it clcfl the dark. 
Her happy star appear. 

And ever when some soul sought death, 
T'hat it might breathe immortid breatli, 
St. Catherine’s bell *gan toll; 

T'lic Monk above that holy grave? 

A double benediction gave— 

And “ Peace be with her soul!” 
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THE ADV'EXTURE OF JOHN THOMAS, 

l.MJOUMKll : 

SHOWINO HOW HK WAS BOiiBKD, WWO ROnnEI) HIM, ANIl WHAT UK MAS IWU.M. 

AT THE TIME C)E TUK nOUIlEKy; WITH ITS I.KOAT. rONSKWUNCKS. 

onx Thoa^as was an English peasant; a day-labouror, at 
the full wages of ten shillings a week, on Lord PcnsxontJr’s 
lands; where, man and boy, he had worked some fifty 
years or more, knowihg no holidays biit Sundays, except 
in hard times, when he kept Uolida]r from food ns well as 
irork, by way of making the most of it. John 'J'homns had 
but one son, who*, having been imprisoned for poaching, died 
of a goal fever. HU widow did not long outlive him; 
leaving two orphan ehihlreu to assist their grandfather 
Tlioinas in^*getting rid of the Btipcrabundancc of his weekly 
ten shilling. I’mitical economists should look kindly upon 
John Thomas, for having so little contributed to the 
alarming increase of the population. We believe the 
Malthusians allow two children to every couple: John Thomas and his wife had but 
two grandchildren. John Thomas rented a small cottage and bit of garden, at eight 
pounds a year—a great hole in ten shillings a week. Ho had managed (God knows 
how) to scrape together a little household f^omiture, even the luxury of a few books; 
and he and his rejoiced in especial Sunday apparel. This was indeed a rejoicing; lor 
Tliomas and his dame were regular church-goers. Whtithcr they had been so in 
their youth, we knoiv not; but it is never too late to mend. Ono Sunday the old 
couple went to church as usual, leaving the two little orphan grandchildren to mind 
the houib, which was a lonely one; the only Jiabitations near being some two or 
lliree other huts, whose dwellers were also at churclx; for a benevolent and tmos- 
tolic man, one better than ordinary, ministered in that hamlet. On their return irom 
divine worship, our old folks found their house-door open, and the two little ones at 
the gaiden-gatc crying for very fear. What was the matter? All the children 
could tell was, that several strong men, with bludgeons and a cart, had como to the 
cottage, and had stripped it of every moveable, even to the mattresses on which the 
old people and the orphans slept. It was but too true. Not a stick or a rag was 
left. The quarter*.s rent, which had been put by in a broken cup in the cupboard- 
corner, was gone; and quarter-day was near at hand. Never despair, old man! 
You have worked hard and lived honestly your life through: the parish ivill not let. 
you sufter, but will, unasked, repair your damage. Or, you esm com© upon the 
county; or the Government (whose business it is to protect all classes of tho com¬ 
munity) will relieve you, out of the fund for making up such'losses: so much b(!trer 
a disposal of the pubUc money than the spending it in hunting the offender (who, 
perhaps, is a fellow creature) from county to county, till at length he is caught; and 
It may be, after the mockery of a trial, hanged like a dog. But, fhoro*i8 no govern¬ 
ment-fund for reparation; rulers are punishers, not preventers or repairers. Neither 
can he come upon the county. But, the parish? Yes! he can come upon his 
parish—and come upon it he roust; for he has lost his all; his master has no work 
for him, this week—and neither he nor his family can wait a week for food. So he 
applies to the overseers, and b ordered to coroe into the workhouse. There he is 
separated from his wife, the orfly person on earth who knows hb wante or who can 
sympathbe with him; hb little grandchildren, too, arc taken from him; and he is 
compelled to associate with the uncongenial and strangers; b hardly lodged, and 
poorly fed. There he may be a prboncr for life. We will not give a deciamaforv 
story of hb sufferings, of ms pining away, and dying broken-hearted; but we will ask 
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one question, in the face of this our relation;—Wliat justice is there in this man’s 
law-apportioned doom ? For what is he punished and afflicted ?—for affliction it is 
to be deprived of all that is most dear to humanity, and affliction heavy as punish¬ 
ment for grievous offence. Is he thus punished for his life’s honesty and industry, 
for his exemplary behaviour, or for his strict religious conduct ? For none of tliese 
things: it is the consequence of his reduced circumstances! ” He is, then, punished 
by law, because certain men robbed him. Thp law, which is bound to protect him, 
punishes him because he was left unprotected by the law. Is this just ? AVould 
there have been any more justice in the case, if Eichardson, Thomas’s neighbour, 
had helped the robbers to strip the poor man’^ house i Or, suppose that Squire 
Nelson, who is a magistrate in the neighbourhood, had given the robbers leave to 
commit such an outrage, does that mend the mlhtter ? Or, suppose some five or six 
hundred magistrates had given the knaves sufficient power and permission to rob 
Thomas, and then punished him for not being able to prevent the robbery, is the 
wrong any nearer right ? Or, even suppose mese five or six hundred magistrates 
were themselves the very robbers, should that alter our judgment of the case ? But 
how much worse will it show, if it appear that these five or six hundred had caused 
themselves to bo made magistrates, solely for thq sake of robbing Thomas and other 
poor men with impunity ? , 

But, some may say, " You have cited an extreme case. All paupers are not such 
deserving characters; nor arc all brought to beggai-y by being robbed ■while they 
were at cliurch.” Very clevcrljr objected 1 Let us reconsider Thomas’s occupation 
at the time of the robbery. W e will suppose that it was not Sunday, and that 
Thomas was at work, instead of at church: is that a reason why he should be 
robbed ? Or why, having been robbed, he should be punished instead of the thieves ? 
Or, if he was idling his time, what then ? Wliy, did not the Government, out of 
its fatherly wisdom, bring him up in habits of industry ? It should, at least, prove 
that it has taken all possible pains about his education, before it punish the idler for 
even the naturally-induced consequences of his idleness; much more, before it permit 
advantage to be taken of that uUeness by the worse than idle, the mischievously- 
industrioiis. And even supposing that Thomas, at the time of his bcin^ robbed, 
was employed in robbing some one else, will that justify his punishment in such a 
manner i T'wo wrongs will never make a right. If Thomas has done evil, let him 
be punished accordingly, by the state that took all possible means (of education, &c.) 
to prevent the commission of that evil; but do not encourage another to commit as 
great an evil, by way of indirectly revenging the first. 

But “ the robbery you have related is such an uncommon aff^.” Granted. 
You do not mean to say, however, that robbery is an uncommon affair ? And what 
matters the manner ? So long as Thomas is ruined, it can concern him little Avhe- 
thcr certain lawless men came with bludgeons and a cart and gutted the house at 
once, or >vhethcr his goods were taken one by one by dirty, pilfering sneaks; whe¬ 
ther his property was seized by the state tax-gatherer, or became the fair profit of 
an over-dexterous trader who had “ dealings ” with him; whether the robbers were 
law-breakers or law-msikers. In a word, if Thomas is robbed, it matters nothing^ to 
him now, how ho has been robbed, or by whom he has been robbed, or how long it 
has taken to complete the robbery. If his ruin is not his own fault, why should he 
be punished,'and tlie robbers go free? If it is his own fault, let those who are 
altogether innocent punish him, if ite be amenable to their atUhority; but, anyhow, 
let them not depute uie bigger rogues to whip the less; neither let them think, nor 
act os if they thought, that wrong can remedy wrong, or injustice judge misfortune. 
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CL.\BIBEL: 

A TALE OF THE 01-DEN TIME. 
BY C. WELI-S. 



Boleslavs, Kina of Poland, had, of several children, only one surviving daughter, 
named Claril^l. Being advanced in years, and his child of a marriageable Me, he 
announced it to be his inclination to dispose of her hapd to some prince of ^ual 
honour and ^tinction. This being spread abroad, together with the fame of her 
great nobleness of mind and personal beauty, caused many gallant youths to repair 
to his court, in the hope of succeeding in the lady’s fevour. The I^g seeing this, 
• determined not to fetter her choice, rat, after a reasonable time, called upon her to 
select a husband from the noblemen who had offered themselves to her regard. She, 
however, answered dxem (and with good reason, as will hereafter ap^ar) not greatly 
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to their satisfaction; for, after thanking them courteously for the honour intended 
her, and confessing herself free from ail contempt and maiden pride, she told them 
that her atHictioirs were as untouched as on the day when they first appeared at her 
fiithcr’s court, and that she hsid no preference for cither of them; telling her father, 
at the same time, that, to whomsoever amongst them she might be given in marriage, 
he could not expect to receive her heart, and that, if she must be forced into so 
dreadful a position, she would leave it to the blindness of chance to determine to 
whom the sacrifice must be made. 

ITiough this decision incensed the King, it perplexed him also; for he had no 
desire to provoke enmity in his guests, by sending them away without marrying his 
daughter to one of them; yet he felt well the force of her argument, and, that she 
might not be sacrificed unworthily, he gave conhnand that fihe lists should be pre- 
pai-ed on that day month, when any of those ohampions, who loved well enough to 
contend for the lady, might meet, and decide the right of possession by the sword. 

Now, amongst the pagesi,of Boleslaus was a young knight, whom, wlicn a strip¬ 
ling, he had begged from tJic suite of his friend and ally the King of Denmark, 
being won by his fineness of countenance and grace of form. This youth was called 
Albert. During the progress of his service, he dislilayed a generous truthfulness of 
mind, coupled with a keen observation and ready wit, which gained him the perfect 
confidence of his sovereign; who, to reward his merit, knighted him in public, and 
kept him over about his person, and in attendance on the L^y ClaMbel. 

Nature will be nature, in spite of rigid customs. True love is nature without 
fear. Its desires and resolutions are an overmatch for appreheusion. It is fervid as 
the sun, mild as a cerulean sky, clear os the air, gentle as modesty, pure as the dew, 
or the earth-filtered water of the spring. Beautiful as a vision, and like one. Its 
pleasure lodges next door to agony. It is a tree to be shaken, but not rooted out, or 
it dies. It is an altar stained with the blood of hearts, and dedicated to Omni¬ 
potence. It subdues danger to its contempt. It has no shame. It is craving to 
luxury, and luxurious to waste. At disappointment, it breathes the air of charncl- 
housc's ; yea, even that which whistles through the teeth of Death himselfl It is a 
flower. It dies with hope, and is invincible. It knows not the temporal masks of 
tlie world—no blazoned pomp, no napies in the registers of kings (which arc its foot¬ 
stool), nor on banners, nor on slabbed monuments; no vassalage, no buzz in bowing 
courts, no high seats, no preferments, no piles of gold, no princes, potentates, or 
sphered powt'vs. not even majesty itself! 

Claribcl loved Albert ; for he was acknowledged in her secret soul the noblest 
creature in mind and body that had ever met her heart. And Albert loved Claribel 
for tlio selfsame sympathy. This is the election of the heart ; but, alas! that such a 
choice sliould bring the sting of death with it! 

Amongst the young princes now assembled at the court of Poland, was one named 
Casiuur, the son of a neighbouring sovereign, who had from infancy spent much 
time in visits n ilh the knights of Boleslaus. Notwithstanding the disparity of birth, 

’ from continual intimacy and great mutual esteem, a profound friendship had grown 
hctM'cen this young Prince and Albert; yet the latter had never divulged to him 
the secret of his affection for Claribel, nor had he learnt, till now, that Casimir also 
was in love with her, which greatly pained him. 

AU these circumstances much jarred the happiness of the lovers, Albert and 
l^laribcl. TIkw lived daily in each other’s society; and ever in private hours called 
each other by tne revered names of wife and husband j which, though ratified by no 
"legal act, yet, flowing from the simplicity of their hearts, wiped away all censure from 
thc^ inmost soul, and enabled them to smile upon each other clearly, with that honesty 
which is above the touch of shame or blight. But the time for deciding the fate of 
(.’laribel arrived, and found them in the utmost perplexity; both being resolved to 
sacrifice their lu^s rather than their faith. 

On the mormng appointed for the trial of prowess, at an early hour the King, with . 
his daughter (bedecked by his desire so as best to adorn her beanly, and grace Ae 
splendour designed for her honour), took their canopied seats, the knights who had 
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enrolled their names possiug before tliein, and exchanging courtesies; each one 
vying with his feUow in rich equipments, {md all full of pride. 

Albert smiled* to see them, in turn, kiss the lady’s hand; but spleen and grief 
contended within him as Casimir, approaching, sunk on hia kneds like one who meets 
the Cross in a wildemese! He held her hand in his, aa though it had been pearls, 
and covered it with caresses ; a bee could not more rejoice over n flower, nor gather 
honey with deeper luxury, than he did kisses. The lady was in agony; her delicacy 
was pained, and she grieved that she was fair. She Would have withdrawn her 
hand, but was ashsuned at feeling it So be in her power to chock the nobleness of his 
passion. He, having joyed his fill, arose, fit to contend with Fateiteelf; ho was as 
one who is about to do that deed which had been the secret of his breast Ibr many, 
many years. Patience had long wratered the fierceness of his seal ; he was no idle 
opposer, no sudden fancier; but ope old in faith and hope. He had never before 
had an opportunity to show his love for the Princess; and she had always kept him 
at so great a distance, that he had not till now tasted the luxury of that white hand ; 
he lost himself in delight, insomuch that the multitude were dumb with sympathy, 
and no thought of rudeness entered thejr minds. Had his antagonists been philo* 
sopbers, they would have feared him. There was a steadiness in his eye, as in 
the angel’s who poises the sun to run his daily course. Fate sat on his lip, and 
he breathed inward, as one who hits business of life and death in hand. His ardour 
slumbered like q leviathan. The helmet ho wore was crested by a stooping eagle; and 
there was a ponderous firmness of expression in putting it on his head, which seemed to 
say, “ He who would remove eAts, must choose a thunderbolt from the old artillery of 
V ulcan.” His walk was like one who strides over graves. When his sword came 
forth, the robes of Fury might be heard to rustic in the'wind. He slew the first, 
the second. Death, at his elbow, like a trembling mist, eager to snatch, baited his 
thrusts. Finally, he slew the longest livers in the lists, and yet had breath to spare. 
Those who had not yet had trial withdrew from the lists, and he was left conqueror 
of the field. Iloleriaus led him to the Princess, whom he t.(!uderly embraced ; and 
he seated himself beside her as one at length admitted through hia worth. Yrt 
he began with her as a simple lover, was kind and full of feeling, but without 
pride. 

On the evening of this day Claribel and Afbort walked in the shady gardens of 
the palace, as was their wont. They discoursed of the heavy perplexity which 
entangled them, and sought to devise some way of escape. Albert, with voice of 
deep grief, said, “ It likes mo not to deal death to one of so noble a nature; yet 
one of us two must die!” 

“ Alas! my love,” replied Claribel, “ I Vnow not %vhat to do. I prylhee let ns 
counsel; and, if a sacrifice must be made to bring us out of this woful plight, let it 
fall on ourselves, rather than shake down more happiness, so that it touch us not to 
separation. 1 know not what to urge to my father in extenuation of delay, or 
refusal to this marriage. Casimir usee my lips at his discretion, and loses his liaiul 
in my hair; lean only be silent and sorrowful, at which my father chides. My 
dearest lord, what is to be done ?” 

Albert was too much a lover to be charmed with the innocent confession of 
Claribel; nor did it go far to quench the jealousy his bosom already haiboured 
against his Mend. He replied, Something must, indeed, be done, and that of a 
decisive nature. Thongh Casimir has conquered these poor swordsmen, and comes 
to thee a crowned knight, yet would I fast from food and the sight of thee three 
days, and beat him after 1 By Heaven! my blood course* in as noble a tide as hia— 
as royal a one. Mine eye doth front his brow, and therein 1 forgot Ws royal blood; 
it is the succession of chance, merely; and chance, that brought his saucy lips so 
near thy precious hand, may bring his sable head to roll against thy foot! For 
every seizure on thy unproffered lips, I will have drops of blootl; or, let him leave 
me, and travel for his peace of mind. I am proud Jis the sons of omperora, possess¬ 
ing thy dear love, and will brook no equality! r.iet him look to it. I’ll use him 
nobly, but it must be fataUy 
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C'laribcl took liU hand between hers, and, looking up in his face, said, And are, 
iny husband, the leaves of friendship so soon blown down by a splenetic gust ?—its 
blossoms, that have scented thy daily pleasure for many years, tBus given to the 
wind i It is a thing to make love shudder. And, indeed, it is an ill compliment to 
me, to let the poor ape, jealousy, meddle in your noble thoughts. Yet, my dearest 
lord, though friendship be dead and buried, we arc both bound to Casimir as a gentle¬ 
man ; for there is a tone of delicacy through all his treatment of me, w'hich alone 
should allay this gust of passion. Let us govern ourselves in this sad affair, if not 
altogether with discretion, at least with honourable humanity.” 

Kissing her, Albert, in a subdued voice, replied, “ To acknowledge thy gentle¬ 
ness, is also to confess my w’cakness; therefore, 1 will say nothing; only tliat.l will 
study how to meet this affair so as to keep my honour clear, and yet to secure us 
from this tide of dangerous circumstance that is f^t in against us. At the very worst, 
they can destroy our affection only with our lives!” 

The next day was the one appointed for the marriage, (hvsimir, arrayed in 
armour, the same which ho had worn on the previous occasion, lor thus the King 
had ordered (that he might wed the lady it]t the same habit in which he had so 
bravely won her), was advancing from the portal of fcis palace to join the gorgeous 
retinue that woiild attend him to the ceremonial. A messenger, in eager haste, clad 
in the livery of the court, pressed to his side, and placed a despatch within his hand, 
upon the reading of whicdi, Casimir hastily praj^^d his noble frie~.ds for a short 
period to delay, in wdiich time he would rejoin them in their joyo-j's progress j and, 
spurring his steed, rode off alone, sw entreated by Albert, in the letter, to an adjacent 
forest, where Albert, fully armed, awaited him. They alighted froni their horses, 
and Albert saluted him in a thick, hoarse voice, It is fit that we should embrace 
thus, in armour, that our iron shoulders should grsite each other; that these plates 
should admit no kindly warmth from our fraternal breasts. List! now our heads arc 
stooped in courtesy, how the golden eagle on thy helm bickers the hnrnishcd dragon 
upon mine. Oh ! it is ominous.” 

And Casimir replied, “ 'riiia is so unlike the open manner of thy usual speech, 
that I cannot wonder I understand thee not. Were 1 w'oiuan, 1 might fear! If 
thou hast anything to unfold to me, I prythee tell it me forthwith; for that sweet 
angel knccleih at the altar, waiting to be my wife. The thought is clysium ! Why 
didst thou send for me ?” 

“ Listen, and hear enough. To ttll thee that Friendship is a potent, fine, and 
heavenly spirit, till it he crossed in love j and then it plays the madman, tearing, in 
his ungoveined fury, those whom erst he cherished dearest. To tell thee that 
sweet ungel, kneeling at the altar, is never to be thine! Two claimants must pre¬ 
cede thee—myself and Deatli. I may stumble; but, out, alas! the last is sure; for 
the shades of dcatli are sweeter haunts to true lovers than a solitary life, or fulsome 
change, with a grave at the end. On Love’s wings they have flown the circuit of the 
cartli, and scon therein but one object each, the other. Therefore, hope not, for they 
more contemn the world than it can them: they turn their back on it, and walk into 
their grave, as to a pillowed bed I Therefore, again 1 say, bridle thy lion heart until 
it break. Do anything but hope; for ’tis the lightest vanity.” 

' When Casimir had recovered from his surprise, he answered, As yet but 
tamely meet thv overwhelming appeal; for, indeed, I cannot understand by it how 
one of thy birtfi and standing can presume thus to treat his noble friend: to step in 
between Uic plighted hands of Prince and Princess; and to denounce the solemn 
decree of a royal King! ”a 

“ Open thy princely ears, then, and hear. Love is the suhlimest sympathy of the 
inmost soul: it is an aching passion. Its food is sweet and subtle poison; much 
melancholy, w'hercin there is a melody and harmony bcautUul, meandering^ profound. 
I have been praised for an eye: my forehead is well: I can stride with a prince, and 
grapple with a conqueror; yea, 1 have done so! When a page, rtiy lord, it was my 
duty to tend the pleasure of my master and the sweet lady, my mistress; to watch 
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tbeir mclination, to furnish their desires, ]ihe a wakeful slave; *and diis t did, sir. 
1 found iny mistress with this same melancholy shroud about her youth, and she 
spoke of me as I have mentioned—not by word; no, no ; but loeks, sir—sweet ones. 
When I laughed, she was bland ; when I sang, her eyes danced in splendour; when 
I sought the lists, she was sad, so I fought no more; when I was near, she would 
look upon me; when absent, her eye chid on ray Return, so that 1 kept ever near 
her; and, as I had long been combating a deep passion for her, fearing her high 
birth (as you have said, sir), think 0:9 my joy to find her affection dropped suddemy 
on my breast like a languishing dove! '1 o ue brief, wc are married, os far as vows 
and tne laws of nature can make us; whereby I claim that you observe that respect 
towards my wife as is meet from a^knight and prince like yourself; or else afilront 
my honour at once, and let our swords decide our rights.” 

“ Oh! I am hurt to death, am •tumbled Jicadlong like Phaeton from his car, 
through my own iguorance ? Did 1 hope to see my affection gloriously crowned, 
and docs it wear upon its head rue—thyme gone to seed—dead primroses—embattled 
holly—baneful weeds ? Off! off! they sting ray brain !—My outraged heart rises in 
my throat and chokes me. Oh! Claribcl, ('laribel! have pity on the miserable, 
w'hom persecution drives to dotage. War, wiu:!—T must make war for my revenge. 
My fury’s hungry; yet I’ll not be /o tame to strike myself, but dismiss the royal 
blood out of mv assailing arm, an<| mec't this common enemy.” 

” ’Tis well,’*^aid Albert, advancing his shield, “ this will please me most; for 1 
must have thine armour, and appear for thee, before the royal court, to wed the 
gentle lady as I ought. Come on! I answer thy scornful challenge thus. Thy life 
IS poor, but 1 must have thy coat, for which I’ll hunt thee to the gates of death.” 

This broken converse was no relaxation of spleen in these sometime friends; but 
the savage hiss before the mortal sting ! The struggle was indeed a mortal one: 
they heaved their arms about like waves; the strokes echoed through the wood, into 
the dingle o’er the hill, and were lost in the heath. They couched like wild beasts, 
and were malicious in their aims. Tlieir eyes rolb^d in uie sockets, peering about 
for advantage; and when they spied it, were fixed stars, .fudgment, nicety of discri¬ 
mination, presence of mind, the keenest sense were theirs; they almost sceuted 
opportunity. • 

But, whether Albert was more resolved than Casimir, or whether Casimir felt 
that the lady’s heart fought against him (which was nut in the lists), he drove on 
death himself, as a rugged bear to hug his enemy into oblivion. Then anew, ho 
was confident in hope, buoyant with desire ; anon, Im gentle passion, his warm desire, 
maddened to spleen and vengeance ; and, though mad, he was most dangerous. Thus 
tliey struggled on till, for lack.of breath, Casimir motioned Albert to pause, and they 
cast themselves in their own blood on the ground, weak, doubled up lik<! children 
panting to death. As rcanimation and strength returned, Albert opened his eyes, 
and, raising himself on his elbow, presently got to his feet; then, going to a spring 
hard by, he bathed his forehead, filled his nelmet witli the cool water, and drank . 
freely; a second time he filled it, and coming back to Casimir shook him, offering 
him to drink; but he waved his head and would not, though greatly desiring it. 
Albert cast the water on the ground, and said, ” Casimir, art thou too much 
wounded? Dost thou prield thyself vanquished?” Casimir shook his brooding 
spirit like an owl at twilight, till his harness rattled a^n ; then sprang upon his 
feet, and buckling <mi his helm, li&vanced his arm, waiting till Albert Vas prepared. 
Refreshed in body, though more wrathful in mind, again diey assailed each other. 
They now fought steadily, sure, determined, and with all mar violence; each blow 
was almost annihilation; they moved giganric; their spirits brooded about their arms. 
Albert received a blow on his helmet mat threw him to his knees; but he arose 
sternly, and casting his shield above his head (at once to protect and shade him, 
f<Mr the sun was shimng bravely), he knit his limbs into a firm position, and darted 
his sword forward into bis enemy’s side. In vain was the attempt evident to 
Casimir; vain his endeavour to avoid it i it was the only fatal stroke that had reached 
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its aim. I'atc rc^stcrcd it tv’hilc it ivas preparing: it was swift as lightning, and 
mortal as that deadly shaft. Casimir fell, and rolled upon the ground. Albert's 
ftirv was spent; the aword dropped from his hand; and when Casimir shuddered 
violently, as though contending with death, Albert’s hands hung powerless by his 
side, and the tender feelings of nature were busy about his heart Even such weak 
creatures arc we, and so does passion play with our humanities. Thus communed 
he with his subdued spirit:—“ Is this the friend whom I have embraced so oft ? 
Whose hand has grappled mine j whose bright applausive eye so oft has warmed my 
heart ? This generous noble gentleman—bloody, cold, wounded to death, mangled by 
this pernicious hand ! Oh! Heaven. Is mortality but thy prime jest ? ” And 
going to him, he took off his helmet, unarmed Jiim, and would have stopped the 
wound; but Casimir would not suffer this: he took Albert by the hand, shook it 
kindly, and said, “ I pray thee, despatch me; ‘for then reflection will die also I ” 
Albert’s heart bounded at the friendly touch of that hand; he began afresh to bind 
his wounds ; and, taking him'in his arms, carried him to the shade of a tree, laying 
him down on a flowery bank. Casimir’s anguish found utterance in words; and, 
btjudiiig his head into his bosom, he said, “"Farewell, the budding April, and the 
leafy ^lay, the full flowering J une; the eagled banner, knightly renown—friendship, 
adec’tion, all earthly ties—ye are for me no more! This moniing’s hope, but two 
hours goiu! by, saw me in the fresh breath of youth, ready to leap into a royal seat, 
and lake lor my own that loved one who swayed my destiny! Lchold me now! 
down in the dust, soiled, maimed, and dying!” Albert said naught, but bis tears 
flowed apace. C^asiraiv looked tenderly upon him, and continued, “ I blame thee 
not; therefore (though it breaks my heart to say it), be cheerful, and enjoy thy good 
fortune. We could not both occupy one noble sphere; and—shame to say i^t—thou 
hast won it of me every way! I pray thee, for charity, finish this work, and despatch 
me out of misery 1 ” 

Albert essayed to speak, but knew not what to say, for, alas! he could give no 
comfort; therefore he shrouded himself in his mantle, and crouched beside him in 
mute grief. Casimir thought of the lady whom he was about to leave for ever; and 
in a burst of agony the bitter tears fell from his eyes, drenching his bosom in a 
shower of woe I He moaned her jrlcar name, “ Ularibel I Claribel I ” then, as if 
nature could endure no longer, he braced his arms about his breast with a wild 
burst of strength, confined liis brcatliing as long as pow^er could hold, then, suddenly 
relaxing his grasp, he drew in so long a breath that it killed him by bursting his 
heart. 

Albert arose, covered the body with the branches of a tree, then, returning to 
the spring, washed away the bloody traces of his savage work, and sat beside the 
stream till the cool air had somewhat refreshed him. Then, gathering his remaining 
energies, arrayed himself in the rich armour of his gone friend, and, taking horse, 
led the retinue of Casimir to the court, and stood beside Claribel at the tdtar. She, 
.thinking it to be Casimir, broke into an ecstasy of despair, amazing the King and 
tlie whole court; for she cried out, “Oh Albert! where, where art thou? Dost 
thou desert me at this last moment? Where is thy promised comfort—^thy deli¬ 
verance? Hast thou, oh! too cruel destiny! fallen a sacrifice in the attempt? I 
have none to trust to now but Death; and yet he sees me thus, and will take no 
pity on me! Alas! my husband, where art thou ?*’ 

Albert saw‘'that all w'us over, and that he could now do nought but trust to Fate; 
so, drawing his sword, ^ threw it on the ground before the King, and taking off 
liis helmet, showed hiiAlf to be Albert. Claribel trembled, seeing the miswief 
she had brought about; then, drawing herself closely to Albert’s side, she leaned upon 
his atm, saying, “ Your fate is mine.” 

The King was wild with amazement; but at len^, taming his head from the 
lovero, he muttered irefuUy, “ Speak, thou base caitiff! speak; thou hast made my 
dignity look pale, to see mt there, who was once my daughter, cling to fhy groom’s 
arms. Speak, and widi thy bitter words shatter my throne; cast suame upon my 
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regal crown, and cover my old head witli grief! Hast thou bcghiled that poor fool 
of her princely name, and now, in dauntless impudence, with one foot on my throne, 
standest thou forth to Justify ? Thou shalt be scourged, bo sure. But no, not yet. 
Perhaps her honour is spared I Thou hast been her glorious champion in some 
secret danger that we slept over, dreaming not of it 1 Say but ‘ Ay,’ I’ll halve my 
crown with thee! Speak—is’t not so ?” 

" Not ay, my lord, but no I” 

“ Oh! oh! the slave has murderc^ roe through ihe ears I My sbiime, like a reck¬ 
less wanton, plays antic tricks before the public gaze! What shall I do, my friends 
and nobles ? You see all this. Look to your children. Use whips, not kisses. A 
parent’s curse on thee, thou pitiless child!” 

As the cruel words broke from his harsh lips, Claribcl, in half embrace with 
Albert, together sunk to their kntes at his feet, raised her head, and looking 
meekly into liis face, murmured, ** Mercy, my*father! mercy!” And the King cried 

Leave, dien, tKat villain’s arms. Oh! fool, fool! repent thy foul offence! Art 
thou a Princess? Oh! vile, grovelling—dost hear ?” 

But Claribel wound her arras'closely* about the knees of Albert, who had risen to 
his feet, and protecting the guiltless victim tenderly, with undaunted voice, entered 
on his justification. , 

** My lord, I entreat thee, look on this matter as a father—as a man; not as a 
King. It is ghren thee to have the temporal sway over the lives and fortunes of 
millions 1 Such is the vocation of a King! Thou canst not rule the heart of one of 
those millions, save‘by humanity alone! Come, I beseech thee, down from the 
height and dignity of thy throne, and question of us who have fallen into thy dis¬ 
pleasure, not with the tongue of vengeance, but such as thou wilt use when seasons 
have gone o’er thy head, and thou, in turn, shalt be questioned by the Book of 
Truth I When all thy glory will be dimmed in oblivion, and it will be forgotten that 
thou wert ever a Eling. Juage of us, after such a manner as when the great angel shall 
call upon thee to answer of thy dealing between thee and me, as between man and 
bis fellow-man! If thou deal Justly by us, and with the feelings of an honest heart, 
as crowning thy best and kingliest deeds, it shall be remembered of thee, and cherubs 
will record it, smiling. But if thou dip’st tliy. hand in njy blood—overlooking my 
excuse, and trifling with the mercy of thy soul—then, on that day wilt tiiou curse 
thyself for this sanguine crime, and wilt fain, with bitter tears, wash it from out 
tlie scroll of time. Have a care, thenj use not thy power rcmoj-selessly! Now to 
my justification. How I was born into this.world 1 know not, and as little care; for 
my only study has been (and will be, if I walk through the storm of this day) to bo 
honest, as far as nature and passion will allow, in all dealings and mental ufi'cctions 
with my fellows. It imports me not to seek after what credit I brought with me 
into this life, but jealously to care for what will go with me out of it! Nature, which 
is greater than fortune, could have done no more for a Prince over twenty nations, 
than she did for me, in making me simple and true in mind and complete in person.. 
She did well for thy daughter Claribel; and w^e, knowing a daily sympathy m each 
other, forgot the difference of our estates, and fell into this misfortune. The fault, 
then, was Nature’s—not ours! And if thou revenge such a fault with deadly punish- i 
ment, how happens it thou hast no law to bind Nature from such acts, wherein wc, 
who break no statute, yet suffer without mercy ? That I have been honest and 
gracious in the sight of the world, witness your advancement of me to knighthood 
and the world’s favour; both of which I hold most dear, ^us, be my birth what it 
may, I am a gentleman: a King’s son can be nought mHle noble in the sight of 
Heaven. 

** The Prince Casimir w<m thy daughter; ho fought for.hcr; he won her of men 
poor in desire—^but she was ray wife. Though he was also my friend, 1 fought with 
him as an enemy—I slew him fairly; and the ffiend’s blood was spilt; which 1 
wotiid rather hare spared from my own heart, but for this question of lore. Thus, 
that I have used your daughter nobly, witness this act — the truth whereof lies 
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bleeding in my heart; in sooth, but that she were the prize, I had rather my 
warlike arm had withered, than have dealt so deadly. 

“ When my friend-was dead, I arrayed myself in his armour, though (the truth of 
which yo all, iny brave and noble hearers, can test by your own hearts) weeping the 
while ; and, in his semblance, came here, hoping to wed the lady with t^ own 
royal consent, and leaving the rest to chance. But the alarm of her true affection 
prevented the success, and here I sUind, to live or die as thy will may sway; although 
perfect in honesty, as any right and true gentleman now standing in this presence. 
Take my life—I will not sigh for it; though to leave this dear lady would be full 
grief, I do acknowledge; yet will I bear firmly as becomes my manhood, having, 
moreover, hopes beyond the limit of this world, |nd being so linked with fate that 
nothing can touch either my love or resolution. Thus powerfully armed, thy 
vengeance will he wasted, or recoil, fhrpugh this bereaved one, on thy own self. For 
her—my sweet love and wife—I leave her to thy paternal bosom and the all- 
sufficient love of Heaven. I ask no mercy, seeing I have done no crime; but, com¬ 
mending thee to thine own conscience, await my doom.” 

A pause of unbroken silence succeeded this appeal. The King’s countenance 
gathered with foiled will and disgust, till it had become a map whereon men feared 
to look. Then suddenly he beckoned an attendant, and whispered him hurriedly. 
'I’lu' mc8.senger stood beside the doomed lovers; aqd, addressing Albert, said, “ Sir, 
I am commanded to desire you will follow me to death.” AlboA and Claribel 
looked upon each other, but spake not. Albert, advancing towards the King, bowed 
in obedience to bis command, then to the assembled court, a firfn farewell, and was 
about to depai't, but Claribel clung to his embrace, till the attendant said, “ Madam, 
iny orders are, that this gentleman go alone.” They looked upon each other once 
more in faith and fortitude inflexible, and, exchanging a kiss of such a soulfelt 
tenderness as spoke to all the gazers of the last touch of mortal sympathy, they 
parted, uttering not a word. Claribel watched his departure, and listened till she 
could hear his foot no more. Collecting all her fortitude, she advanced to tlie throne, 
and said, “ Sir, if it so please, I would entreat to retire to my chamber.” The King 
waved his hand. She motioned her attendants, and with a courteous though silent 
salutation, and much dignity, withdrew from the presence of the court. 

lloleslaus sat absorbed; the sweat oozed from his brow. Nature struggled fiercely 
with his false pride. Though he was resolved Albert should perish, he feared the 
calmness of his daughter forbode evil; for, when despair assumes the dignity of 
])atienre, wc may note well that it carries the warrant of death ! Her dying groan 
already rung in iiis ear. Hu sent to suspend the execution; but the bearer of his 
mercy met an officer bringing the head of Albert to the King—calm and firm, as 
when quick with life. 

Boleslaus was baffled and perplexed ; he knew not how to act. Anon, he sent 
for his daughter, thinking it better she should at once know the deadly ilL He 
pointed to the body of her dead lover, which byr his subsequent order had been 
brought into the .apartment, ami, covering his gnef and anxiety under a severity of 
tone and manner, rebuked her heavily for what she had done; twitting her with the 
' meagerness of her filial love, and saying, “ Thy behaviour hereailer must be such as 
by its merits to wash out this stain, and commend thee again to my tender regard.” 

' I'o all this, Claribel said nought, nor turned her head, but stood the mute image 
of despair. She was alone in the world—most solitary: her face was in anguish, as 
though it could burst all over witli tears; but proudly she curbed her wretenedness, 
and shod none; sho disdkined existence—^her Uiought dwelt with oblivion, in the 
wilderness. She knelt down and kissed die dead eyes, lips, and brow, and laid her 
hands upon his breast with gentle afiection, as though he had but slept. Her fiice 
told how her spirit was yearning to be with him; t^er as a mother hanging over 
her infant, yet the embers of hope were dead within her eye. Nought could exceed 
the silent, expression of her regard, or the sacred manner in which she laid herself 
on his bosom. 
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The dumb court beheld the scene with a sympathy which forbade inteifei'ence. 
Ihe dignity of Nature had usurped their artificial respect for the King. In breath¬ 
less abstraction they gazed for a long space on the immovable levers. 

Boleslaus, unnoticed, descended from hia royal scat, and essayed to raise his 
daughter—she was dead! 


THE RECREATIONjS OF MR. ZIGZAG THE ELDER. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THK FtEET. 


'* ChH up him who left half told 
The story." 

Come. Miss Molly, let's make it up, 
And we will iopers be. 

And we wilt go to BtgnijKge.wells, 
And then we’ll hive some ten. 

For there we'll see the ladybiide 
All on the stinging nettles. 

And there we’ll see the waterworks. 
And the shining copper kettles." 


” A merry place, 'tie eakl. in dsya of yow; 

But something idls it now—4he piaM iS cursed.’ 

« This said Bagnigge-wells,” quoth Mr. Zigzag the Elder, ** the slow-paced 
dtizens of the last century, who resorted hither with their better or bulkier halves, 
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Sind were wont to persuade tliemselvcs into the idea of j?oing out of town for the 
bcncht of tise siir, appear to have lost their faith in the wells as the adjoining ditch 
began to decline, and i to have forsaken the place altogether when the latter was ulti¬ 
mately covered over. Whether the exhalations of the Fleet were associated with 
civic notions touching the salubrity of this spot, is a question which may be left to the 
decision of a jury of tallow-mclters and soap-boilers, howbeit ^ the l^ybirds all on 
the stinging nettles ’ of the old song appeared no longer like ‘ bees on beds of fra¬ 
grant tl^ine’ to the Phyllises and Corydons of .Lhtle Britain and Fish-sti'eet-hill; 
and as for 

" ‘ tbe vaterworks. 

And the sbiuiDg copper kettles,' 

their ebullition was succeeded by another description of spouting and fuming in 
certain displays of a melodramatic character, Vhich afterwards ministered to the 
impetuous tasted of the few fiery apprentices and romantic maids of all work on leave 
of absence, wdio still supported Bagniggo-wells after sunset. But,” said IMr. 
Zigzag, “ it may be soon, according to the date over the door, viz., 1680, that Bag- 
nigge-house was a place of residence prior tb the dij^covery of the mineral spring, 
which event occurred in 1769, and it is said that Mrs. Nelly Gwynne had her abode 
there. Moreover, seviiral small tenements at the porth end of the garden w'ere for¬ 
merly entitled Nell Gwynne’s Buildings, which segns to verify the tradition.” 

“ Has it not been said that an anchor was found in the bed of the iucet, near this 
place?” inquired Mr. Zigzag the Younger. 

“ Such a thing has been reported,” replied the Elder; “'and, likewise, that 
another was found at that part called Black Mary’s Hole—a place Avhich lies neai* 
unto Saffron-hill, and was formerly a noted resort for the most desperate characters ; 
but it is probable that both anchors wore, if any, no other than one and the same, 
and the latter locality is the more likiily for such a discovery. It hath likewise 
been said that certain Danish ])irates did ascend the Fleet as far as Bagni^e-wclls, 
and there ravaged the iieiglibourhood; but as by all accounts there was notliing 
worthy of their enterprise lying in that direction, at such an early time, it is as likely, 
if they did visit this part, that it had been to partake of the medicinal spring, which is 
of a cathartic property, and not unWiolcsome for persons of a choleric tendency. 
One llichard Turpin, however, who was somewhat of a Dane in his habits, is known 
to have infested tfds neighbourhood, and his house was to be seen hereabout till 
within a few years. The Pindar-A-‘\V''.tkefield, near wliich we ai'C informed Bagnigge- 
housc is situated, is probably an hostel of considerable antiquity, and may date from 
the time \> hen Robin 1 lood and his several merrymen were still the heroes of popular 
estimation, and the Jolly I’indcr, or Pounder, of Wakefield not the least celebrated 
of them. 

*' ‘ For this is one of the best pind6n, 

That ever I tryed vrith sword,’ 

S uoth bold Robin ; and ‘ Robin Ifood, Scarlet, and John* continued to be sung 
oAvn to the days of Queen Bcvss, as William Shakspcrc witnesseth.” 

Thus discoursing, the traveller^ came unto the place known as St. Chad’s-well. 
Being admitted with much civility into the mansion where the healing waters of this 
spring are dealt forth, it was considered proper that the fountain sanctioned by 
St, Ceada, or Chad, the proto-episcopus of the see of Lichfield, should be reverently 
partaken of ift order drat its merits might be experimentally pronounced upon. 
A contest of civility and deference consequently ensued between the two pilgrims, 
as to which of them was to undertake the office of taster—the Elder declaring his 
entire wUlinguess to abide by the opinion of the Younger, and the latter professing 
such compunction at availing himself of so unmerited a concession, that in truth the 
miraculous spring remained untasted. A certain picture, said to represent the lively 
effigies of the patron saint, was now inquired after; but it was ssdd to have disap¬ 
peared almut the time when the last tenants of &e place took their departure. 
This cunning work of artr—which is reported to have set forth the appearance of * a 
stout comely personage, with a ruddy countenance, in a coat or cloak, supposed 
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scarlet, a laced crayat faUing down the breast, and a small red *nightca}> carelessly 
placed on the head *—^had been an object of great veneration to the former votaiics of 
St. Chad. Whether it may lie in spell-bound concealment hereabout, or hath been 
conveyed to some such distant scene of exUe os the place known unto the profane 
by the name of Mutton-hill, or even that other locality called the New-cut in the 
Dorough, the discovery and restoration thereof were no unworthy essay for some 
ambitious stripling in ^uest of his archscological spurs, and a fair measure of loss 
and renown would wait upon the fulfilment of such an enterprise. 8u saycth the 
ancient Zigzag. Let the same be proclaimed to all the incipient chivalry throughout 
the United Kingdom of England, Ireland, and Scotland, nut forgetting Little Britaiii, 
and Berwick-upon-lVeed. 

“ The bricklayers have been afttive since the days when yonder ground on the 
opmsite side of Gray’s-inn-lane greaned under a mountain of ashes—the grcutc.st 
and most famous cinder-heap in the neighboflrhnod of London,” said Mr. Zigzag. 

This Mount-pleasant, as it was facetiously denominated, was transported to Moscow, 
in order to furnish materials for the reconstruction of the city after it had become 
a funeral pyre to the bloated ambition of Najjoleen Buonaparte. But, lo! here is 
Battle-bridge, since by the fodlish called King’s-cross, in honour of one of those 
architectural oddities which suburban London delights from time to time to set up 
upon the impulse of a coronation, or some such occasion of intense loyalty. In 
this case, how<?|rer, the founders Rad the grace to grow asliaracd of the fungus that 
had sprung from Ae hotbed of their transient zeal. The fourth George slept with 
his fathers, and the>monstrous image thus oidainod in idolatry of him was laid low. 
The sum of sixpence is said to have been offered for the nose of this statue, which 
was represented by a draining tile. However, this is th(! spot where the ill-fated 
Boadicea underwent the consummation of her wrongs at the hands of die liumnus. 
The usurpation of her husband’s territory, the bondage of her relations, the violation 
of her daughters, and the ignominious scourging which she herself had experienced 
under the tyranny of the procurator Catus, had excited her to such a jntch of 
phrenzy, that the Britons might have supposed dicy beheld in her an incai'iialion 
of that fell deity called by them, Andrast—the spirit of fury or revenge whom they 
were wont to propitiate with the blood of hyman victims; so tremendous was the 
descent they made,Qnfuriatcd by her appeal to their deadliest superstitions, upon die 
doomed and helpless inhabitants of London, and of Verulamiuni, who were looked 
upon as traitors to British freedom. Having traversed these fair and prosperous 
cities, leaving only ashes and desolation to mark her progress, slie now collected the 
Iceni, reinforced by the Trinobantos and other neighbouring states, winch luul not 
yet succumbed to the Roman power. Mounting her chariot, jurnyed in a many- 
coloured tunic, over which she wore a long mantle, a chain of gold round her waist, 
and her long yellow hair streaming to her sandals, she thus appeared to her subjects 
for the last time in all the barbaric majesty of an ancient British (iin*en At her 
feet sat her weeping daughters, the outraged orphans of the betrayed Prasutngus ; 
and in this state she addressed her followers, passing from host to host, and justifying 
her appearance there in the character of their leader, by appealing to the former 
practice of the Britons, of fighting under the conduct of women. She cmijurod 
them to wrestle boldly for their liberty against an invader who.se lust and iiiholericc 
had desecrated all that was most holy ana dear to them; pictured to thcmi her own 
wrongs and dc^adation, and urged them to revenge as a thiiigi hallowed and 
favoured by their gods. So confident were the Britons in their numbers, that they 
had brought their wives with them, and placed tliem in cars so as to be witnesses of 
their anticipated triumph. But the trained and experienced Fourteenth Legion, and 
the auxiliary forces relying on their discipline, and the approved skill and courage 
of their general, Suetonius, although few in number, presently fell upon the disor¬ 
derly concourse opposed to them with such determination, and in such united 
array, that the Britons soon fell into confusion, and the battle presently became a 
mere disorderly rout on die part of the latter. * First of all, the legion not stirring 
a foot, but keeping within the pass, as in a place of defence; after that the 
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enemy was coming nearer, and had spent his darts to good purpose, the legion in 
the end sallied out in a pointed battle. The auxiliary soldier was of the like 
courage, and the horsemen with long lances breaking before them all they met 
or mjide head against them. The residue showed their backs, hardly fleeing away 
by reason of the carts placed about the plain, which had hedged in the passages on 
every side.’ 

“ The rest was sheer carnage. The British troopspressed back, and mingled with 
their women, and even a quantity of cattle which had likewise been brought on to 
the £cld; they were slaughtered indiscriminately, and men, women, and beasts fell 
in heaps, pierced by the Roman spearmen, trodden down by the horses, and crushed 
and buried under the recoil of their own confused and heterogeneous num¬ 
bers. Thus terminated the disastrous battle, in which, according to Tacitus, the 
number of eighty thousand of the Britons perished ; many of whom, according to 
tradition, were driven into the river Fleet, and, rushing one upon the other, the 
fugitives who had escaped tho immediate onset of the Roman troops, and the press 
of the subsequent confusion, were drowned and smothered in the narrow space 
betw’een its banks.' • 

Having thus delivered himself, Mr. Zigzag led the way, and tho travellers 
presendy found themselves near unto the ancient church dedicated to St. Pancras; 
and, at no great distance from that place, called die Brill, rendered famous by the 
curious researches of worthy Doctor Stukely, umquile incumbent of'St. George the 
Martyr, in Uueen-square. 

“ llie doctor showed his judgment in some things,” sard Mr. Zigzag the 
Younger, attempting to sound the mind of his venerable kinsman touching the 
authority of the author of “ Itiuerserum Curiosum.” 

“ Sir,” said the Elder, “ the doctor had judgment in some things; he appreciated 
the merits of a Stilton cheese.” 

“ I mean,” replied the Younger, he was looked upon as an able antiquary.” 

“ Sir, the doctor was an antiquary—he knew when his claret was old.” 

“ Yet, sir-1 would say- 

“ Sir, tho doctor was an honest man,” quoth Mr. Zigzag the Elder; and his 
nephew, perceiving the subject to bp one on which he refused to be broached, 
sauntered on, leaving the venerable gentleman with his skirts s](miyed, and in a state 
of deep meditation, looking wistfully over the morsel of waste ground lying between 
the old church and Somci's-town. At length, Mr. Zigzag turned, with a pensive 
sigh, and resumed his course; and something he would have communicated, 
but that the younger gentleman had got out of earshot, touching the goodly manor, 
formerly held under the Dean and Chapter of St, Paul’s, in the parish of St. Pancras, 
VIZ., that of ToUiele, aftcrwiirds Tottcnham-court, which is mentioned in Doomsday- 
book, as a prebendary of St. Paul’s, and which has honourably descended to Lord 
Southampton and his neirs; that of Rugmere, likewise, which is mentioned in the 
survey of Pancras, 1251, the site of which, however, is now unknown; and the 
manor of Pancras, which, according to the Doomsday Survey, formerly belonged to 
Walter, Canon of St. Paul’s, and, in 1381, came into the possession of the prior and 
convent of the house of Carthusian monks, built in honour of the Holy Sdutation— 
the precise bounds of this estate likewise being doubtful, but supposed to he that 
now held as freehold by Lord Somers. 

But these things were not, for the present, enlarged upon; and Mr. Zigzag pro¬ 
ceeded until a turn of the road brought him once more to where he round his 
kinsman, who, by this time, had become engaged in discourse with an unknown 
gentleman. In making his approaches, the Elder had leisure to observe the appear- 
ance of the stranger, which was that of a grave yet cheerful person, one of whose 
peculiarities immediately reminded the observer of certain figiues set forth in the 
Bayeux tapestry. This was, a habit of enhweing the impressiveness of his obser¬ 
vations by occasionally drooping one of his eyelids, and carnring the tip of his fore 
finger the point of the now, in a manner whose gnostic and antique effect wMi the 
good wUl ot air. Zigzag at first sight. Bowing with much courteous ceremony^ Ae 
Elder thus addressed the stranger 
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Sir, perceiving' you in discourse with my kinsman, 1 make hold to join you; 
and if, as I am led to believe by something in your manner, you be a student of 
Saxon art, os it is exhibited in the rare illununations, and some few other poductions, 
of the eighth centary and downwards, 1 shall in that case, especially, consider 
myself fortunate in having the honour of making your acquaintance.’* 

** Ancient sir,” coTirteously responded the other, ” 1 profess myself beholden to 
you for your flattering suppositijm; but 1 will freely acknowledge myself somewhat 
of an Anglo-Saxon. As your frien^ here has already apprised me of the object of 
your pilgrimage, I will crave '^Inave to be of your company; and, it being only 
right that you should know my proper appellation, I beg to announce to you that 
men call me by the name of Madrigal.” 

“ Master Madrigal,” said the Elder, ” I am your obedient servant. My 

name-” • , 

" Is Mr. Zigzag,” quoth the former. “ You are already both known and 
honoured.” • 

Mr. Zigzag bent modestly, and proposed that they should forthwith proceed on 
their pilgrimage. • ^ • 

Many courteous speeches, and certain critical disemisitions, brought the three 
wayfarer^in due time to a place at, the beginning of Kentish, or properly Kentess- 
town, where the Fleet is again see^ holding an open course; and, ancr a few steps 
further, they ^used to observe a house near unto the Castle Tavern, which, 
according to Mr. Madrigal, had been some while inhabited by the fkmous Admiral 
Lord Nelson. This^dwclling, wliich is already encompassed by the pullers-down 
and builders-up, is herewith represented, together with a sycamore tree, said to 
have been planted by the admiral’s own hand. 

** I marvel that Lord Nelson should have resided in this place,” said Mr. Zigzag. 
” Belike it W'as in order to have an eye upon the Fleet,” quoth Mr. Madrigal. 

At which Mr. Zigzag the Younger manifested his infirmity in a disposition to 
obstreperous mirth; but the Elder ruminated much upon the recondite meaning of 
this speech of his new companion. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

THE FLEET. 

' To shallow riven, to whose fall* 

Melodious birds sing raadrigtls." 

" It should seem,” observed Mr. Zigzag, surveying the tavern called the Castle, 

we have here an ancient house, and one that may have seen some state in its earlier 
time. It is recorded that William Bruges, Garter King-at-Arms, in the reign of the 
fifth Henry, had a honse in Kentess-town, in which he did entertain the Emperor* 
Sigismond.” 

** Shall this be that honoured mansion ?” inquired Mr. Zigzag the Younger. 

** Nay, I say not that,” replied the Elder. 

** Nathless, it is a house of the olden time,” said Mr. Madrigal. 

I have read,” rejdined Mr. Zigzag the Younger, ** touching the family of Eve, 
or Ive, who were of great antiquity in this parish, that Henry VI. <lid grant to 
one of them, namely, Thomas Ive, leave to enclose a portion of the highway 
adjoining to his mansion in Kentess-town.” 

“ The tomb of Thomas Eve, clerk of the Crown, is in Pancras Church,” said the 
Elder. 

" And the sign of the Adam and Eve,” added Mr. Madrigal, is to be found 
hard by. 

Wherever God erects s house of prayer, 

The devil always builds a chapel the^’ 

So sayeth old t)anicl Defoe.” 
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“ Sir, your alltloion to the sign of the Adam and Eve is less irrelative to the matter 
than it might appear, for the ancients delighted in a quibble or a play upon nmM,a8 
we may sec in many mottoes and badges in heraldiy; and, when family distinctions 
came to be held in contempt during the Commonwealth, many names were thus 
iamiliarly handled, at which men had stood in awe beforetime. But touching this 
said old tavern, there appears no especial reason why it may not have been a notable 
mansion of the times that have been referred to; and as to the supposition of its 
having been occupied by cither the said William Bruges or Thomas lye, why, all I ^ 
say is, it is as likely a thing as Dr. Stukely’s story of Cajsar’s Pra’torium at the Brill; 
yet, as it behoves us to be iudicious in our speculations, we will, an’ it please you, 
leave the matter even as we found it, and forbear to vie with the sages of Dulcamon, 
who were never so profound as when at their wit's end.” 

Having thus summed up and disposed of the evidence, Mr. Zigzag again pro¬ 
ceeded, accompanied by his fellow pilgrims. They now traversed the ground at the 
back of the tavern, and passed over a plank that serves as a bridge over the Fleet, in 
the place of a drawbridge, which was formerly lowered there in behoof of various 
players at ninepins, and other • peacefully-disposed visitors to the Castle. Here the 
pilgrims w'crc refreshed with a pro.spect -of the pleasant meadows lying between 
th(m and the high grounds of Hampstead. On the other hand appeared formidable 
signs of the builder being abroad, and London* was seen, like a gigantic polypus, 
throwing out fresh arms, strangling the dryades in their ^een dwoKlngs, and seizing 
upon every available spot of ground whereon to rest its unwieldy bulk. W hile 
marvelling at these signs, Mr. Zigzag directed the attention of his companions to the 



picturesque ruins of a pleasure-bower (herewith represented), which being near at 
hand, had hitherto failed to be noticed j for ever, according to the poet, 

** Tu dutanee lends enchantment to the view.*' 

W'hilo curiously eying this appendage of the Castle, which was crazy and open 
to the winds, the Elder became aware of a human visage peering from the unglazcd 
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window; and being desirous to satisfy hiniself whether the same mighf appertain to some 
hermit who had here found a retreat, he stepped back across the plank, and entering 
the place found two persons, one of whom appeared to be a serving man, or drawer, 
belonging to the neighbouring hostel; the other was a small rusty, mutdt-pinned- 
together individual, who was engaged at some mechanical occupation at a bench 
which faced the window; a reeking goblet of distilled waters at his elbow appeared 
to supply the desideratum of fire and window-glass, while it accounted for the pre¬ 
sence of the former party. , 

Pay ?” said this worthy. 

** Chalk!” replied the other, as Mr. Zigzag entered. 

“ You have chosen an airy place^for your operations,” observed tlie Elder. 

Why, ay, friend, it sometimes blows a stiffish breeze over the ditch; but you 
see I keep out the cold,” said he, pbinting to, the steaming beverage. " 1 araii to 
my profes.sion, a retired engraver; in fact, I came here to be out of the way,” he 
continued, somewhat pompously for such a figure ; " but they won’t let me be idle, 
you see. The fact is, one half of the world is busy surveying lines for rail¬ 
ways, and the rest are working,day and night in providing the other with insti'u- 
raents. Are you a judge of lettering? You sec I am putting on the significant 
‘ Here doth stand the owner’s name/ eh! Only do it to oblige my friends, though, 
and forw'ard the railway movement/’ 

Know you anything of the ancient tavern here ?” inquired the Elder. 

“ 'J'he Castle I to be sure I do. Good house—^landlord a good fellow-keeps good 
stuff.” * 

** But I mean, touching the antiquity of the house ? ” 

“ Oh, oh! are you there, friend ? You’re an antiquary, then. Well, I’m one of 
that brotherhood myself, and can correct you on a few points, 1 dare say.” 

“ Truly, a little knowledge maketh a nimble tongue,” quoth Mr. Zigzag ; but wc 
may all correct one another; and 1 must confess 1 would gladly bo advised by you, 
touching the said Castle.” 

“ Oh! I thought everybody knew that.” 

“ What ?” inquired the Elder. 

‘‘ Why, King John, to be sure! King John and Magna Charta. You know 
Slagna Oharla, I suppose? 

“ AVell, supposing as much, what then ?” was the query in reply. 

“ What then, say you ?” rejoined the other. “ Well, then, he lived in that very 
Castle—the Castle Tavern that is now.” 

“ Now, that’s a good one!” interrupted ho who had hitherto appeared a dumb 
waiter. “ What a wag it is to be sure. Magncr Carter I well, t never did hear! but 
that’s his way of puzzling the greenhorns. The fact is, sir,” said he, patronizingly, 
“he’s only poking his fun at you. Jerry Carter, sir, Jerry Carter! that’s the 
landlord’s name.” 

Upon this, Mr. Zigzag the Elder rushed forth, and ran a-tilt against Mr. Ma-. 
drigal, who, meanwhile, was enjoying the colloquy unobserved. 

“ Heed it not, venerable sir!” exclaimed Mr. Madrigal; “this conjunction of 
heads is propitious, for it hath quickened in my brain a legendary tale, in which 
this neighbourhood hath some part. And, by your leave,” he continued, “ 1 will 
relate the same, in order to beguile the way; meanwhile we will not fail duly to 
note the course of our Fleet, and remark upon its peculiarities as bften as they 
attract our attention.” 

“ I pray you, good sir, proceed,” qfioth Mr. Zigzag the Elder. 

** And i add my entreaty,” said the Younger. 

Whereupon, Mr. Madrigal related as follows:— 

MR. HADAIOAL’S tala. 

In the dayes of Kynge Bicharde, somaymed of the Liones Harte, it happeneddo 
that, wyth certayne of nis barons, he wotud goe forth of London citie, to chase the 
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deer. Having roused a fayre stagg, they hym dyd followe for a space, but the 
Kynge, by reason of his greate hardihood, and the fleetnesse of his steed e, dyd 
outride all his companye, and so, having wyth hym bot his houndes, he chaced the 
Btagge, until he cayme nigh to the Heygate. Now, after thatte he had crossed the 
water called the Fleete, which runneth adown from Hamesteade, through ^ose 
partes, it chaunced thatte the stagg fell, being pierced by an arrowe. At this sighte 
the Kynge was sore angered, yet mervailled moche, for that he cotilde see no living 
wighte; howbeit there anon loupen forthe a tall churle, in evil apparelle, and of a 
ri^t Borrie chccre, who presentiyc drave off the dogges, and mayde as though he 
wolde carrye awaye the venison. Bot the Kynge spurred forwarde, and the churl 
now seeing hym, grasped a stoute staffe, and cried, “ Syr Knight, I rede thee staye 
thine hande, for that deer thou touchest on peril of thy lyfe.” But the Kynge, not 
mynding to be lette, tooke no heed to rcplye, *but confronted him, making hght of 
hys cudgell. Howbeit the othere, seeing some of the Kynge’s companie 
advaunceingc, did straightwaye betake hym to flighte. “ Now, by St. George! ” 
said the Kynge, “ saw I never so bold a knave. I charge ye let hym not escape, 
for of meat will I none until ye bring hym unto me, thatte I may question hym 
touching hys insolence.’* So they priwea forth in quest of the villeine, the Kynge 
and all hys companye j bot, after awhile, growing aweary of their queste, and the 
Kynge espying a poore hovel, he commaunde^ them they shoulde enter, whichc 
doing, lo! uiey found him whom they soughte, together with a wo«ian and a young 
childe, alle in sorry weeds yclad, and of a doleful and wanne aspect. The archers 
would have bounden the churl, bot the Kynge forbade theYn, and straightwaye 
commaunded him to stande forthe. “ How cometh itte, caitiff,” sayeth Kynge 
Richard, “ that thou, being bote a villeine, hast presumed to slay the Kjmge’s 
deer?” The wighte, finding himselfe thus straitened, cast down his eyes, and 
thus mayde answer, “An ye will take my life, I pray ye give meate to these 
that bee wyth mee, that be perishing for lacke thereof.” “ Who and what 
art thou, then ?” said the Kynge. “ Hob o’ the Shaws, a yeoman from the north 
countree, despoyled of my goods by the proud Abbot of Butterbie, nigh to Dun- 
holm.” “ Wherefore art thou here, knave ?” To seek service wyth stout Kynge 
Richard. Coming to this place I bad debate withe the Bishoppe of London his 
menye, who tooke for their lordy’s toll, my last groate, and my wife being foot- 
weary and sick, we didde enter thys shieling, where 1 have tended her these three 
dayes, but, lai^ng food, I left her to seek it in the forest.” “ Suffer us that we 
hang now this prating varlet, my liege,” said the Prince Johan. “ By the soule of 
Kynge Henry! not so,” said the Lione Hearte, as the poore man felle on his knees, 
together with his wyfe and lyttel boy, on hearing agaynste whom he had striven. 
“ But,” sayde he, “ he is a foul traytour and sturdve to boot, this sayde hunger, to 
counsaille a meane man to lyfte his hande against nis liege lorde; therefore, by the 
help of Sainte George, I will essaye to drive hym out of my reolme, for 1 ever 
counted hym the worstc enemie to princes. Hang him an ye list, and to begynne 
the goodlye work, bringc hyther the venison, and we wyl eate and give alsoe unto 
this yeoman, after wWchc shall be declared our pleasure concernynge him.” So 
whenne they hadde alle eaten and made merrye, thenne sayde the Kynge untoe the 
yeoman, “ How now, syr knave! are ye the more loyal now that ye be med ? Ha I 
will ye yet hang, or sweare to bee henceforth a true man ?” “ By Sainte Cufhbert,” 
sayde the ydoinan. “Hold!” cryed ffie Kynge, “I will none of your northern 
samtes, who, methinkes, love the Kynge’s venison but too welL But ye shall 
swuwc upon the homes of thys goodlie buck', to serve me trulye, to be of goode 
bclf&^our towards my wilde beastes, and to suffere none to do them scathe. In 
guerdon of whyche I will cause build here for thee a goodly hostelrie, whereof these 
hoi ns shall be tor the sign, and fee and perquisite lehalt thou have, nor shall thou lack 
a bead of venison to keepe thee honeste. And forasmuche as thatte hongrie loons 
(they of the north especially) be sore disturbers of the state, ye shall lette to pass on 
to London any but suche as snaUe sweare upon the homes to be ever loyal lieges, and 
lustie love-rs of good cheere. But an iffe ye feyle in thys mattere, look to reckon 
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wyth me for such defaulte. Of the abbot take thou no heede, I myselfe will deal 
wyth hyxnme. And now, lordes, to horse.” The yeoman and his Mke sette them 
on theyre knees joyfully, prusing the Ij^nge for his bountie, a^d the nobles and 
others of hys trayne did heartily shout ** Goa save Kyi^ Bidiard !** and thus they 
departed. Now, these things were done even as the Kynge commaunded, hence 
cometh it to passe thatte yet in these days alle travellers Journeying to London from 
the north, doe, at thys village of Heygate, swear on the homes to be loyal, to love 
good cheer, and to eschew ^ting and^all sorrie fare. 

During the recital of Mr. Madrigal's edifying story, the pilgrims had tracked the 
devious river through a series of fair meadows, which afford pastun^o to many goodly 
oxen, until they arrived at a green foad, now disused, where there appeared a stone 
with the following inscription upon ib:— 

• 

St. 

PP 

THIS IS 
, CHURCH 
I.A.ND 

• 

And prescntly,they came to another stone inscribed as follows:— 

St. PP 

THE WAY TO 

THE CHURCH 
LANDS 


The Fleet, which is here intersected by a tributary running from Highgate through 
Kentcss-town, now turns at an angle towards Hampstead, which place, being uie 
goal of their pilgrimage, appeared pleasant to the eyes of the way^ers, and many 
cheerfid things were said as they wended onwards. Among pther jocose matters, 
Mr. Zigzag the Younger remarked, in* reply to certain observations touching the 
wharves which once adorned this river at Holbom-bridge, that in sooth here were 
many docks in like manner near Hampstead. But the Elder rebuked this levity with 
his staff, which he uplifted in a manner suffciently admonitory, while Mr. Madrigal 
raised his finger after the manner represented in the Bayeux tapestry. 

About a imlong before you reach Hampstead, there appear two more stones, 

• • St • 

back to back, one of which sets forth as follows: |g 3 Q ‘ i other is marked 

to this effect: These are the boundaries of the two parishes of Pancras and 


Hampstead. Passing them, the sinuous course of the Fleet brought the pilgrims to 
a field even fairer than the others they had traversed, and which was separated from * 
the village by a screen, composed of six graceful elms, whose appearance created 
admiration not only of their taper beauty, but likewise at something extraordinary 
in their growth, and the difference which appeared between them and the surround¬ 
ing trees. 

** These are the ladye trees, or the six sisters of Hampstead,” said, Mr. Zigzag. 

” You may perceive,” he continued, ** the foremost of them is somewhat the tallest, 
and the others gradually diminish in height, until the last appears UtUe more than 
half as high os the first. But my Idnsman here hath an ancient ballad, which 
relates the legend of the six sisters better than I can tell it Wherefore, an it 
please you, we will sit us down; and, as we rest awhile under these fair trees, 
he w^, 1 promise yon, Mr. Madrigal, set it forth in a manner that shall afford your 
musi<»l ear some delectatibix** 

The pilgrims being seated, Mr.^Zigp^ the Younger now profewed himself ready 
to redeem his uncle's pledge, insofar as willingness md extend; albeit he much mis- 
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doubted hiR harmonious 
the following 


powers i «nd forthwith he ehanted with much solemnity 


BAI.1.AI> of the TsADYB 


trees, on THE SIX SISTERS OF HAMPSTEAD. 


Over hin from Hamestcad bowers, 

To Bather May- dew from the flowers. 

® Meadow-bell and cowsUp sweet, 

k _ .1 a.1.^ ...milAftorasv 




Maidens six, and sisters all, 
the eldest, lythe and 


The next was Bridget, fair by fay. 

As Esther in the clerhes play} 

Alice blylhesouie, Golden Joan. 

And Edith, tripping, one <>“« '• 

And little Annie, bright of Dice, 

Held Edith's skirt, the pet was she. 

Meadow'bell and cowslip a**^ . . 

And the wallflower grows on Maiden-strect. 

Were never fairer maidens seen 
* To come for May-dew on the green, 

The cuckoo sings in Kentess^wood. 

Beldame, crossest thou 0 “ 

Wbm .. ro.-lp »-t. 

• .a _ - ■iMif AH 




1 gnther mandrake for _my spell, 

And nightdiade, deep in elfln 

Mandragore and wolfsbane gw 
Where fleeU darkly roBa below. 
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The Redcap walks in magic might. 

And, minions I ye shall feel her spite. 

The hawk soars o’er tl^s laverock's neat. 

• 

Ah, well-o-day I a blight there fell 
For evermoe on el6n dell; 

A snake has eoUed among the flowers. 

The sisters six were never seen 
To gather dew again on green; 

'I'he iiignt bird shrieks in Hamestead bowers. 

Six Iklr elms ere there to show 
How Redcap cast her spell of woe, 

Manaragure and wolfbane grow 
Whcre«fleeta darkly rolls below. 


At the conclusion of this ballad, a breeze gently moved the tops of tlio trees under 
which it had been sung, and a shower of autumnal leaves fell around the head of 
the minstrel, as though the six gisters h&d shed golden tears at tliis recital of their 
sorrowful metamorphosis. 

“ The wallflower grows on Midden-street,” 

\ 

sung Mr. Madrigal^ a low tone. 

“ Sir,” said Mr. xigzag, “ the causeway which crosseth Ilampstcad-heath is of 
Koman origin, and such you know, was sometimes termed by the Saxons a maiden 
way, or street.” 

“ True,” said Mr. Madrigal; and turning to Mrr Zigzag the Younger, he 
applauded his musical effort with many compliments; adding, “ and I perceive, 
good sir, that Dnmc Kedcap did show likewise some ruth in bestowing withal the 
Iwon of perpetual youth upon the trees into which she so cruelly transformed the fair 
sisters; for, by their appearance, one might say they had been there not longer 
than some thirty summers, instead of several centuries.” 

It being now necessary to cross the stream, in order to follow its course where 
it ran at the edge of an orchard, Mr. Madrigal and his younger companion had 
occasion to admire the agility of Mr. Zigzag the Elder, who cleared the river 
Fleet at a bound, and proceeded with as much composure as if unconscious 
of having performed any remarkable feat. However, previous to following their 
leader, the two paused awhile and agreed that this place should hereafter he dis¬ 
tinguished by the name of Zigzag’s Leap. After having skirted the said orchard, 
the stream again took a subterranean course, in consequence of which its explorers 
found themselves standing upon the piece of ground known os Fond-strect-grern, 
considerably at fault, and uncertain whither to turn next in pursuit of its subtle 
waters. However, after many essays in various directions, it was agreed that the 
staff of Mr. Zigzag the Elder should guide the party; which was anectediu this* 
wise. The said being set on end and abandoned to the laws of gravitation, it 
fell in a direction pointing north-west, upon which indication the pilgrims journeyed 
accordingly. 

And behold there was wisdom in this resolution, for they had not gone far 
when, leaving on the left the reservoirs of the Hampstead Water Company, just at 
that point where a sort of conduit has been erected in the appropriate shape 
of an inverted goblet, there appeared a little valley planted witn gardens and 
orchards, whi6h gave them once more a view of the object of their search. 

And now they hailed the diminished stream with enthusiasm, deeming from its 
appearance, and the height of the situation, that the source thereof must be near at 
hand; but on arriving at a bank which closes the head of the valley, another subter¬ 
ranean channel closed over its course, and shut out all further investigation. This vault 
proving to be one of the main sewers of Hampstead, Mr. Zigzag declared it to 
inexpcment to go any further ‘ into the subject. ** My children,” said he, '* here 
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ends our quest; the source of the Fleet lieth buried bevond our ken. In myt^ery 
it springeth from the earth, and in darkness subsideth at the end of its course; as the 
beginning is, so is the end.” 

Ulie impressive solemnity of Mr. Zigzag's manner communicating itself to the 
other pilgrims, they looked at each other as men who anticipated some extraordinary 
revelation ; when suddenly there appeared near at hand that Arabian sage by whom 
the Elder was encountered near the outset of his pilgrimage. “ Ben Simorg, it is 
time,” said the stranger. “ I have expecte^ou,” was the reply ; “ proceed-—I follow.” 
And, turning to his companions, Mr. Zigz% bestowed upon them his solemn 
benediction, saying, ** We may meet again ; meanwhile, my son,” said he, addressing 
Mr. Zigzag the Younger, “ be virtuous, walk many deazels, and be comforted. 
1 go towards the setting sun.” • 

“ Having thus delivered himself, he departed, leaving the two overwhelmed by 
the solemnity of his valediction. Having at length somewhat roused themselves, 
they ran forward some space; but the Elder had already approached die distant 
horizon, and liis figure, and that of the Arab who preceded him, were barely visible 
in the misty twilight. Mr. Zigzag the Yctfinger now gave way to feelings which 
would no longer be repressed, and the nose of Mr? Madrigal —^the salient point of 
his emotions—was sensibly touched. 

Tims ended the Pilgrimage of the River Fleef. 
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THE MONOLOGUE OF KONRAO. 

TUA2fSLATED FROM THE POEM OF ADAM MIOKIEWICZ, ENTITLED THE DZIADY; ” 

OR, “ FEAST OF THE HEAD.” 

By’tHOMAS WADE. 

Thk only knowledge wliich the English translator ])ossosscs of the cclehrntcd and remark¬ 
able Polish dramatic poem, of which the following Monologue is a conspicuous fragment, has 
been derived from a French prose-version of certain portions of it, which was published in 
Faria in the year 1834. * * • 

ITic “Dziady” is a feast-day of Pagan origin, still celebrated by the peasants of many of 
the villages of Lithuania. It falls early in the month of November. It presents a singular 
blending of the religious ceremonies of the '’ancient with tliose of the modern world; of 
Paganism with Catholicism. The dewtccs*aBscmble, towards evening, in ruined chapels, in 
deserted houses, and in the neighimumood of burial-grounds. They come carefully provided 
with supplies of milk and cakes, as oblations to the souls of tho.se in Purgatory; the power of 
invoking whom, according to their belief, appertiiins to the " Cuslarz," a mysterious per¬ 
sonage, at all times poor, but rcgRrded with extreme veneration; and often one of those 
simple-hearted aI^^ indigent Christian priests who are eonipellod to labour on the soil for 
their daily bread, of whom the type is to be found only in the districts preccdiiigly 
alluded to. 

The Poem of the “ Dziady ” is an inspiration of the wrongs of Polund, which are its eloquent 
and incessant theme. Konrad, either in his own or some otltcr name and semblance, is the 
Prometheus, the Fuustus, of the^draraa; {jervades its action; and gives it a unity of which it 
would otherwise be totally devoid. He is a victim of the atrocious Russuui des]>utism; and 
the scene of his soliloquy is a cell in the cloister of the Basylian ])ricsthood, in the street 
Ostrobrama, at WUna, converted into a state-prison. To a number of his fellow-prisoners, 
who have stolen to his dungeon, Konrad bos been singing a song of denunciation and ven¬ 
geance against their persecutors, from the excitement of which he swoons; and the guard 
approaching, his comrades in torture are oompcllec^to retire to tlieir respective cells, leaving 
him apparently lifeless on the ground. lie recovers, and thus speaks :— 

Konrad— {(tfter a long silence). 

one ; alone! And what to me 
The still-thronging multitude i 
*For the croVd is any mood 
Shaped, of my great poesy ? 

Where the man to whom belongs 
All the thought of my sweet songs t 
Who can seize, with scatheless sight, 

All their soul's electric light ? 

Woe to him whose voice aud tongue 
For the Many are o’erstrung 
To spirit-music! To the voice 
The swift tongue is as a He; 

An4 Uie breathing melody 
In which poct-lip rejoice, 

Is wi^ seeming mterwrougiit. 

And a He unto the thought! —* 

Thought, which, ere it breaks in words, 

Quits the soul with rapid wing; 

And its exquisite accords 
Words submerge and overcling. 
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And in fire above them quiver— 

As the sunbeam.s o’er a river, 

•Rolling in the depths profound 
Of the darkness underground ! 

Ily the intense sun’s pulsing splendor. 
Can the multitude descry. 

And the buried waves niakn render, 

'riieir abyss to its dull eye 
Or divine, with prophct-lbrce, 

’I'lic far secret of their course i 
Ftseling circles in the soul ^ 

Shines and burns in its deep wells— 

As the blood, in qnc#ntrol, * 

In its complex and mystic cells : 

In my V^rsc as much of feeling 
Shall men note, its stream revealing. 

As they crimson life caif trace ^ 

On iny pale and bloodless face ! 

My Song! thou art a star^sky-furl’d, 
llcyond the confines of the wqrld : 

'L'he earthly eye, that into space 
Springs mountant toward thy reigning pi: 
Aiust spread its wings of glass in v;uu— 
Jt never m:iy thy heights attain ; 

Hut only strike thy M''ay J,iacteal: 
Divining, there great suns may be ; 

Hilt leaving to the vast Ideal 
Their number and immensity. 

What, within thine atmosphere, 

Iluman eye and human ear { 

Flow within my spirit’s deep! 

Glow u]>on its loftiest stifep!— 

I iike to torrents subterrene ; 
l.ike to superliinar stars ! 

God ! Nature !—hear !—a music hoar. 
Toned for your universal car; 

And songs high worthy ! Mighty Master 
My hands down-beat sublunar bars. 

And reach unto thy heaven serene; 

And there ou gather’d suu-sphercs linger 
With harmony-creating finger— 

As on glassy circles, blent 
Into one sweet instrument. 

Slowly, now; novv fast and faster. 

My soul the Hashing stars makes wheel ; 
Whence doth myriad-music peal: 

’Tis I have waked tlie tones divine. 

All whose mysteries arc mine ! 

I blend them now, and now asunder 
Spread them, in melodious thunder ; 

And tlxcn, with an intcuscr might. 

Their sounding glories reunite ! 

Into rainbows, and accords. 

And figures as of measured words, 

I weave them, as my moods inspire. 

And scatter them in sound and fire ! 
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Now my hands are lifted high— 

And the glassy circles cease , 

Their many-loncd vibration : 

In the solitary peace, 

1 hear my Song sound thrillhigly— 

Ix>ng, prolong’d, with inspiration 
Ukc the breath of rushing gales: 

Through all spaci» its voice prevails ; 

Sobs like grief, and deeply mutters 
Sounds like tliose which tempest utters : 
Ages, as they circle by, 

Ijowly it accomp^y : 

Every note resounds and flashes 
On my ear and on my eye— , 

As when the whirlwind ocean lashes, 

1 hear its flight in shriekings loud. 

See it in its pall of cloud ! 

’Tis a song, in its great feature, 

'Worthy God and worthy Nature ; 

, ’Tis a Song high, grand, <Tcator! 

S it is force, and it is power ; 

^’itli immortality for dower !— 

Immortality 1 feel! 

Immortality engender!— 

God ! what can Thyself rcweal. 

Steep’d in a diviner splendor t 
From my soul’s profoundcst deep 
My inexhaustive thoughts I reap. 

And in words incarnate them : * 

High into heaven they soar and spread. 
Wheel, revel, flash, ^re-raiincntccl, 

O’er all its starry anadesm ! * 

They are in great distance lapt ; 

'V'et I feel them, and, enrapt. 

Hang upon their loveliness ; 

Their symmetries my hands caress ; 

Their motions by my thought 1 guess. 

I love ye, my bright babt's of song! 

My thoughts ! my stars ! my panting feelings ! 
l^ightnings, from the dark revcalings 
Of ray spirit’s tempest strong ! 

As a lamer fond surround 
His sweet smiling children dear. 

Ho ye enzoDC and hold me bound 
By every hope and every fear ! 

Poets, sages, prophets, furl’d 
In the worship of the world— 

IVfbn of claim and loud repute— 

Here I tread ye underfoot! 

Contemplate again, again. 

The best issues of your brain ; 

L#et your ears, and let your heart. 

Echo the applauses high 
Which on your achieved art 
Ever weut observantly; 

I.iet your brows the reflex render 
Of your fame’s intensest splendor; 
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Not all chorus of renown. 

Not all gems of glory’s crown, 

CiatliQr’d. from all climes and men, 

C/oulcl yield to ye that bliss and power 
Which I drink from tliis lone hour— 
This solitary night, wherein 
I sing alone, in my deep spirit, 

A song which I alone inherit. 

Mightiest, now, in soul and sense. 

And scoptrcil with omnipotence, 

[ feel, I feel! and that tliis boui* 

My zenith is, and of my pow'cr 
The doom-appointed apogee ! 

Now shall 1 know, if of tlie Great 
1 greatest am, or only be 
A vain and self-elated thing. 

It is tlie hour of instant'fate : • 

1 hear my spii'it wave her wing 
M ore j>sifpably !—A momenlf is’t 
-Like that when ho, the Agonist, 
illind Samson, in his bonus* disgrace, 
Jvcan*d thoughtful at the jiillar's base. 
Away with this dull vest of clay ! 

f^pii’it, in her bright-wing’d way 
From sphere of ])lanct tind of stiu'. 

Shall pause but where the boundaries are 
W'hich make the passless separation 
lletw'ixt Creator and Creation ! 

My spirit’s wings ?—Jlchold ! bi’huld ! 
From west to orient they unfold 
T'hcir all-sufficing plume;i; and gleam. 

At each sun-suflused extreme, 

(Tpon the Future and the l*ast ! 

Horne upon the rays of feeling, 

W ill r mount, with my great Art, 

To Thee, and foi*co thee to revealing 
The inmost of thy lieaveu of lieai-t! 
IJehold!—Thou sce'st how high and vast 
The power of my ascension swift ! 

!Man am T ; what from dust had birth, 
IVIy body rests upon the earth : 

’Tis there that 1 have loved; *tis there. 

In my dear land, my heart is left ; 

Hut not upon one Heiug fair 
My love dt>th, in the world, repose, 

A a the insect on the rose ; 

Nor yet upon one tribe or age— 

*Tis a N aUon’s heritage! 

I have made my arms the zone 
Of its gerterations gone. 

Anti yet to come: upon my breast 
All their bosoms I have prest. 

As a friend, with clasp oi fire— 

As a lover, spouse, and sire ! 

My great Country would ! bless 
'With new life and happiness ; 
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And unfold her glories furl’d. 

To a wonder-stricken world ; 

My strength forsook me in tluit sphcjoe. 

And I come to seek it hero ; 

Here, udth all the armor fraught 
Of mv power-invested thought! 

Which hath wrench’d from Heaven’s arch 
The thunder ; track’d, with eager search. 

The planets, in their pealing march ; 

And of sea and cataclysm 
Sounded cach«profound abysm: 

And I wield th^t awful power 
Wliich from man was ne\'«r dower, 

Hut hath celestial origin— , 

That sense w#tch fiercely burns witliiii. 
Volcano-like, and 6<jldom streams 
Forth in the smoke of worded dreams! 

A might, not pluck’d from Eden’s bower. 

In the fruit of •cognizance 

Of good and HI; nor from the glance 

At wisdom, in revealing lore ; 

'■-Nor from story; nor the solving 
Of dark problems ; nor revolving 
IVIysteries of magic power— 

1 am a Creator bom ! 

And derive my innate forces 

From Thine own Being’s natal sources! 

Thou sought’st them not ; and, once possessing, 
Fear’st not to l>e made forlorn 
Of their divine omnipotence : 

Nor do I fear. IsU Thou did’st lavish 
On me this all-seeing sense '{ 

Or did I that same fountain ravisli 
Of the glorious gift, as Thou f 
In the hours of my groat might. 

If I fiash my vision’s light 
To the clouds, and hear the din 
Of the w'ild birds lost therein— 

1 need but will, and in the glow 
Of my gaze thc^* strain and fret— 

As in an involving net! 

With a cry of terror loud 
Echoes the resisting cloud; 

But, till from my loosed grasp it flit. 

The w'inds may never scatter it! 

If, with all my fenree of soul, 

1 hold a comet in control 

Of my fix’d glance, it standeth still. 

Till freed by my permissive will! 

Men, men alone, corrupt and base. 

And, though immortal, firail and weak, 

Ob<‘y, nor know me—Thee, nor Me ! 

Therefore, here in Heaven I seek 

Means infallible to free 

Them and theirs from this disgrace : 

To powers which I o’er Nature wield 
Would 1 human hearts make yield: 
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To niy slightest signal arc 
< Bondslaves every bird and star— 

And so should be my similar! 

Not by arms would I command. 

For hand can still encounter hand ; 

Nor by self-involving verse, 

Long to frame and to rehearse; 

Nor by science, ill divined?; 

Nor by miracles, that blind. 

I would ijovern by the might 
Of tliat feeling which is light, 

Mcridian’d in my sphere of being— 

I would rule as Thou, All-seeing! 

With a boundless mystery 
Filling all Eternity. 

Whatever to my "w^ill seem fit. 

Let men divine and bow to it, ' 

And bask in {ill felicities! 

And that will should they desjuse, 

1 -.et them suffer and submit! “ 

Be they to me as the musing. 

And the words, wherewith at w’ill 
1 build, each into each infusing, 

IVIy Song, from base to pinnacle ! 

Thus, it hath been high-exprest. 

Is the way Thou governest. 

Thou know’st, my Thought is void of stain; 
That I have weaved not words in vain: 

O, if Thou o’er Human Soul 
Wilt dower me w’ith a like control— 
Surpassing Thcfj in w’orks sublime, 

IVIv Country, as a living hymn, 

W'lll I anew create, and chant 
A strain to bliss arch-ministrant. 

That shall seem, to listening Time, 
Joy-shoutings of thy Serjmhim ! 

Yield me emjnre over Soul! 

'^rhis lifeless bulk, this vaunted world. 

In its own conceit upcurl*d 
(Like the insect in its film) 

And -with itself for race and goal, 

I with such disdain o’crwhelm. 

That I have not once essay’d 
If my words the force possess. 

On its blockish stren^^ display’d. 

To crush it into nothinraess : 

But, my buoyant will, 1 feel. 

Needs out to be firm constrain’d. 

And then sudden'^ unrein'd. 

To find the living might to wheel 
Constellations from their sphere. 

And new stars in their places rear ; 

For 1 an Immortal am ! 

Oh ! in this compass of Creation, 

Deathless others hold their station : 

But never my superior yet 
llaTe 1, in its vastness, met! 
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Thou art First of Heaven’s Spirits ; 

And to seek Thee lierc I came— 

I, the first of breath in;; creature's 
AVhich the vale of earth inherits! 

I have i^azed not on thy features. 

Yet seem conscious that Thou Art: 

Thy dread visage, O, reveal! 

M<3^e me thy dominion feel 
In the depths of my full heart! 

Or give me, or direct my way 
To that power for which 1 pray ! 

I have heard, and have believed. 

There have holy prophets lived 
AVho o’er souls held dcspot-swjiy —^ 

But 1 am supreme as they! 

A dominion make Thou mine 
High and infinite as Ti'hiue ; 

And let my power on spirits rest 
As Thine on nlkThou governest ! 

(1/e i»cmains a lo?ig time silent.'p 
Silence all! and silence ov<*r !— 

‘I see I know Thee: henceforth never 
Thy nature, and thy scheme of rule. 

To my discernment can be veil’d : 

He was the first erring fi>ol 
Who thy mighty presence hail’d 
By the tender name of IjOVu : 

More the serpent than the dove. 

Of thy sceptre absolute 
Wisdom is sole attribute : 

*Tis the brain, and pot the heart, 

Must to men thy ways impttrt: 

Not by feeling, but by thought. 

Must be thy triumph’s secret sought ! 

He who has tomb’d himself in books. 

For metals gi'opcd in mineSd nooks. 

With numbers juggled, and made* one 
With cadaver and skeleton ; 

He, he alone, hath ma’dc advance 
To aught of thy dread puissance ! 

He doth wield the elements 
To his use and to his will; 

And of human spirit>bents 
Is the sovereign master still. 

’Tis to thought’s omnipotence 
'rhou hast bow’d the "Universe; 

Leaving hearts to pant and languish. 

Vainly seek, and vainly curse. 

And sink at last to hopeless anguish. 

And eternal penitence! 

Shortest life and strongest feeling— 

With the twain my soul is reeling ! 

(A brief silence.') 
What, my feeling ?—but a spark ! 

W'’hat, my life ?—la moment dark ! 

Buit those tempests which to-morrow 
Shall the wide earth strike with sorrow. 
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Tt)-clay what arc they ?—even a spark! 
What the course entire of ages. 

In the pomp of history’s pages 
Full reveal’d ?—an instant dark! 

Whence all this little world of man. 

And all it heeds t —^but from a spark! 

Limit of the utmost span. 

Which the prcmdest thoughf e’er ran. 

What is death ?— a moment dark ! 

What was He, when in his breast 
He held the Universe ?—a spark ! 

And what >vill its eternity 
At that consummation be. 

When there it shall be recomprest 
From whence it sprang ?—an instant dark ! 

VOICES OV' DKMONS. 

< )n his soul, which doth weep ana bleed, 
Wc leap, as on restive steed—^ 

It g||^loj)s with fiery speed ! , 

VOTCKS OF ANOi:i-R. 
liCt us shield him with our wings ! 

Not he, but his delirium, sings. 

KOXKAD. 

Moments, when their fiittings lengthen ; 
Si>arklcs, when their glcamings strengthen, 
N ow create, and noAv destroy: 

Every sparkle stir and strengthen, 

Kvei-y moment strain and lengthen, 

Will i, in this moody joy ! 

Thee, again, I dare defy, ' 

And bare my soul unto thine eye! 

Silent still !—Oh ! hast Thou not 
Front to front with Satan fought { 

Disdain me not, in dumb denial— 

I challenge Thee with stern defial! 

T am here alone with Thee ; 

Hut a Nation speaks in me : 

On my side are ages gone. 

And many a power and many a throne : 

If blasphemer named aright, 

1 call Thee to a direr fight 
Than Hell-boginning Satan did : 

1 [is strife was of the reasoning head ; 

But mine is of the sentient heart. 

And of its blood a living part! 

I have suflTcr’d, loved, and grown 
To manhood ’twixt delight and moan; 

And when Thou smot’st me from my bliss 
(Like Innocence from Paradise) 

My hand I in my heart’s-hlood dyed ; 

Blit never thy great will defied 1 

VOICES OF nEMOXS. 

Our steed is an eagle! high 
On its wild-clanging wings wc fly; 

And laugh in the face of the sky! 
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VOICES OF ANGRIX. 
From the eky the star ia falling. 

To the abyss, with speed appalling! 

KONKAU. 

My Soul in my United Nation 
Hath her perfect Incarnation ; 

And my Country«8 total spirit 
Doth my fram6d flesh inherit: 

I, my Country, are but one— 

In identic tfhis^n ! 

Million is my name ; for I 
Love, and suffer Misery , 

For millions of afflicted men : 

As a loving son, who secs 
His flithcr writhe in agonies 
On the rack^ slow-rfoving wheel, 

Df> I for my Country feci: 

Of its every deniasen 
I the bitter toijturcs pi^ovc— 

As a mother, in her love, 

'■ Jlears within her bosom mild 
All the sufferings of her child. 

I in torment groan and rave : 

Thou, elate, serene and wise, 

Govern’st, judgest; and the grave. 
Sleek men who don thy ministries 
To a trembling world’s distress. 

Say, Thou still art errorless. 

Hearken !—hear !—If that be tnith 
Which, from my cradle and my youth, 

I have learn’d, and*with thtit faith 
Believed, which sinless childhood hath ; 
If in thine unfathom’d nature 
Any strain of love there be; 

If this world, which is thy creature. 
Thou didst, in creating, cherish ; 

If Thou dost tliinc issUos sec 
With one touch of father-feeling ; 

If, lest all tliy work should perish. 

In that Flood of thy forth-dealing. 
When, upon the waters dark. 

Thou didst living things inhem 
In the safely-floating ark, 

A loving heart were one of them ; 

If that heart a monster be not. 

Bom of Fate and Chance, that see not 
Any scope of consequence. 

And to wither ere it bloom. 

Sentenced in the book of doom; 

If the tenderness of sense. 

Under thy dominion high. 

Be aught but blank anomaly 

If, under thy space-veil’d pavilions. 

Ever-persecuted millions. 

Crying loud— ** O, aid us, L>ord ! ” 
Aught further share in thy regard 
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Than s€jme mere problem, difficult 
'Fo urge unto its right result ; 

1 f lov'c be more than a vain curse 
In this awful Universe, 

And not of thy misgovernance 
Some wrongly-calculated chance — 

VO 1C ns OF nilMONS. 

Our eagle’s a winged snake!— 

VV'^e have torn out his eyes, to make 
I leaven’s innermost portals shsrk<^ 

With his agony’s thunderquuke ! 

• 

, VOICES OF AXOEI.S. 

"Wandering comet! issue bright 
Of a sun of stainless light !— . 

Undless thine eccentric flight! 

KO?fRAT>, 

Still Thou utter silence art!— 

’I'hc abysses of my heart 
Have 1 biured, in my distress : 

Orant me but a viewless part. 

An atom, of that conquest wide 
O’er the earth achieved by pride ! 

That on all I may impress 
A consummate happiness. 

Silent over !—Thou wilt grant 
Nothing to the eager pant 
Of the heart; then* not in wain 
Be the pleadings of the brain ! 

Tbou KCe’st that in the foremost range 
1 stand, of men and cherubim ; 

And less to me conceal’d and strange 
Thou art, than to the spirits that hymn, 
'W’’itli chorus archangelical. 

Thy dread dominion over All! 

Worthy am I to divide 

With Tlieo thine eternal power: 

Break the silence of thy pride ! 

I lie not: Thou remainest mute; 

Yet deem’st Thyself The Absolute ! 
Know’st Thou not, that l^celing can, 
W'ith its hunger’d heart, devour 
All which ne'er may be upcaught 
By the gaping maw of Thought ? 

And my feeling*® furnace deep, 
Fraught with fire empyrean. 

Win I in strict closure keep, ' 

With binding seals hermetical. 

To kindle it to fiercer fiame: 

it I win densely fiU 
'The iron circle of my will— 

As the murderous cannon’s frame 
With the spark-awaiting baU ! 
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Despair ! perdition ! liellward sentence ! 

VOtCKS OF ANOKLS- 

Pity ! mercy ! faith ! rcpcntencc ! 

KONKAP. 

Answer! for my,ordnance dark 
Hath Nature's self for its great mark ! 

If it whelm her not in ashes. 

Yet its thick t^nsuming flashes 
Shall with lund triumplx glow 
O’er thine ^Empire’s overcrow ! 

My desj>airing accents fierce 
Shall, with wild proclaimings, picrf-c 
The last limit of Creation ! 

And, aloud« from generation 
Unto generation far. 

Will I shriek Uiis maniac curse— 

Thou of all the Universe 
'Pho Father art not ; but— 

VOIOK OF THK PEVII., 

The Czar ! 

{Konrad stands Jor n moment sj)eechless 
staggers, and falls to the ground.) 
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Thb Dreamer started in his sleep, as the horrible shapes of his dream passed 
before him. 

A little lean and shrivelled old man was standing on a city quay, seemingly 
superinti'nding tlic unlading of a brave merchant-vessel just home from a far country. 
Many porters were running to and fro, busily engaged m carrying bales, wliich they 
heaped up before the old man, till the bravo merchant-vessel was lightened of all 
her cargo. And the little shrivelled old man, having counted the bales, smiled 
pjvuifully; but neither ordered the removal of his goods, nor stirred from his position. 
The vessel pjussed on .alungside the qimy; and anoUicr, even richer, cast anchor in her 
place. Again the porters set to work: and the pile of merchandise heaped around 
the old man rose rapidly. Argosy after argosy, each bearing a costlier freight than 
its precursor, came into port, and anchored at the old man’s quay; and, ever as new 
bales were piled upon the top of the heap, the grey shrivelled one clambered to the 
summit of the pile, gloating over his wealth. * 

And now a change came o’er the dream! The same old man, yet leaner and 
more shrunken, sate in a little, dirty, miserable counting-house, a kind of lobby to 
an enormous warehouse. Tlirough a narrow window might be seen the mighty 
heap of merchandise Ijing on the quay; and throngs of men were busy in removing 
it into the warehouse at whose entrance the old man sate. And the Dreamer saw 
that on some of the boles was written, Years of unrequited toil.” Sixty and two 
of those bales, of exceeding great weight, were brought in by one noble-looking 
man, who seemed as a god in comparison with the withered thing of the counting- 
house. As he brought in the last, he sank upon the threshold, broken-backed and 
exhausted. Painfully crawling out, he halted at the old shrivelled one’s feet to 
receive his pay. No coin was given to him (though the Dreamer could see that 
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beneath the desk in the coiiuting-housc was the entrance to a vast*ccllar—a labyrinth 
of treasare>chainbeT6—a mine of coined gold); but the worn-out carrier received a 
written order, which he took, with much pain and ditficiiltY, to a splendid palace, 
and was immediately passed, bv sleek ofHcers, into a square hole comtortably boarded 
on all sides, wherein he was indulged with a daily measure of gruel, until he might 
be removed into a closer place of kindlier tending, among his fellow-worms. As 
the unpaid carrier left the counting-house, he looked upon his taskmaster: there were 
no words; but bis look was a curse^ beneath which the grey king of the gold cellar 
and the warehouse quailed exceedingly. 

But the carrier was gone. He had housed the last bale ; and the captain of the 
principal argosy stood in the trader’s doorway with Ids account. Pompously the 
rich man took it, and demanded the amount. “ First read the items! ” said the cap¬ 
tain ; and it seemed to the Dreamer that he spoke with the voice of the outworn 
carrier when he had asked for his pay; so fhat the Curse looked again in his em¬ 
ployer’s face, and it grew fearfully pale. 'J'he old man took the paper and read ; 
“ A iicarl-divcr’s life.” He raised his head inquiringly. One stood before him, 
covered with the slime and salt weed of ocean, with blood gushing from his ears. 
“ Give me back my life—a pcml’s price. Canst thou not buy it from the shark?” 
The old man trembled. “Keaton!” exclaimed the stern voice of the unpaid 
carrier. , 

Again the merchant read, and again looked up, as if to cavil at the charge. He 
encountered the'^-yes of a noble negro, such an one as was Toussnint L’Ouverture. 
“ Wilt thou pay me for my liberty ? my wife, whom a brutal planter has abused ? 
my children, degraded beneath the lowest beasts, the slaves of awhile fiend’s lust?” 
I haughtily the negro turned away; and the old man saw that his back was festering 
Avith one wide Avound: he had been flogged to death. The old man felt constrained 
to follow him; and so passed over burning sands and through storm and darkness, 
the festering back ever in his sight, till at length he stood within a tropical market¬ 
place—a human market. Stark naked, in the midst of a crowd of men, stood a 
young and delicate woman, tlie negro’s wife. Slio was examined by the human 
dealers; the bidding proceeded ; and she Avas sold to a young Christian, who pro¬ 
posed to himself, when he should hitve satiated his own lust, to repay her cost by 
letting her to less-refined voluptuaries. Her children Avere tom from her; she was 
not alloAvcd even one caress: they were sold to other masters, to be trained by the 
scourge toward the same destiny. A dreadftd agony hid itself in the wrinkles of the 
shrivelled old man ; but the negro beckoned him away: and anon ho was beneath 
the hatches of a slaver; and in the dimness beheld men, Avomcn, and cliildrcn, 
living and dead, all chained and huddled fogether in their oAvn filth. As he looked, 
the hatches were raised: the dead were thrown oAx-rboard; the living, feverish and 
starving, were cursed, and struck, and trampled over; some, ere he could turn aside 
his sickening gaze, were butchered to feed their companions; and the quivering 
flesh of the child was flung at its parent, as men cast meat to hounds. The eld man 
strove, but in vain, to tear the terrible paper of his accusation. Franticly he threw 
it from him. The captain of the argosies replaced it in his hand ; but it was the 
voice of the unpaid carrier that again bade him “ Bead on.” 

Again he read; and again, Avith outstarting eyes, stared wildly at his accuser. 
Before liim, in the captain’s place, stood a diminutive figure, stunted, and emaciated, 
and diseased, and crippled, stooping as if half-crushed beneath an opfyrcBsive burden, 
with dirunken cheeks ifrid dim, deep-sunk eyes, haggard and care-worn: a miserable 
idiot, widi hollow forehead, as if the braih had wasted. It looked like a vicious old-age 
in the form of a child; yet it was, indeed, a young child, bearing a strange resembhoiee 
to the old man. It hung by its lean fingers to his knet», and in piteous accents 
besought him to reckon the amount of ms debtI have received but soine few 
shfiHngs a week: is there no more due for my youth, and health, and hapoiness?” 
The wretched old man covered his eyes; but his hands fell: he was fca'ced to 
read on. 

Look again ! In die mass of filtih Avhich had grown up in the place of the child. 
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scarcely could the keen eyes that peered tremblingly from beneath the bent brows of 
the trader recognise the human form—God's image. Covered with indeed, 
it was ; but the covering was less oflensive than the core. It was a mass of foulest 
disease—of wretchedness and vice. What else should beggary come to ? A thing 
whose features told of uncultivated chUdhood—of profligate, unchecked youth, ill- 
exampled, and hounded on from bad to worse—of manhood cursed and maltreated, 
and untempered by sympathy, tossed between famine and debauchery, maddened by 
insolent injury to hate, leaping from hate into crime, and, at last, grovelling in 
squalid, and scarce pitied, unremedied loathsomeness. “ For the love of God, your 
charity, good gentleman! Spare a trifle^ for the mendicant—one halfpenny from 
your^ enormous hoards. Let me lie at* your palace-gate: is it not the proper 
ncrding-place of beggars?” Even for relief the old man read on; but his eyes 
might not rest upon toe paper. * 

“ Knowest thou not the beggar’s drab—his wife, perhaps, if law were less death¬ 
like ; but I am anybody’s property. Nay, turn not from me so disdainfully 1 I was 
young once, fair-checked and comely—^biit no matter. These bleared eyes were blue 
and heavenly; these cheeks, less rosy indeed, but smoother; my hair was sleek and 
glossy; and I had more flesh then than these old bones have worn for many a long 
day since. Truly, Misery and I have strangely dreamed together. Wilt thou kiss 
me, or drink with me?”—and the leering hag leaped upon the old man’s nerk, and 
kissed him with her foul lips, whispering to him, “ I am one of the children of 
Commerce. Wilt pay me for my infamy.'”’ A yell of unearthly'laughter rang in 
the old man’s cars; but above it w'as distinctly heard the stern voice of the unpaid 
jparrier ,—** Read on ! ”—and the hag w*as gone. 

It was his own likeness which the maddening old man now* saw before him; 
but indeed younger, one who, perchance, might be his son. He was clad in a 
rich priestly robe on which was worked, in plain characters, the price at w hich it 
had been purchased. Sneeringly he addressed the merchant;—“ Father! hast thou 
learned the highest aim of trade, its exceeding zest and cro\vning delight—the traffic 
in human souls ? Oh! they are a brave commodity. Hast thou capital yet to deal 
in such things ? There is a ^ood market for them. Wilt throw with me for thy 
religion ?”—and he offered him a dice-box, with loaded dice on which was stamped 
the Holiest Name. “ Ha! ha! what fools men are. Father! believe it not. There 
is no God. Thou shalt be buried under thy gold; I will bear thy pall lor thee. 
Hast thou aught W'orth reading there ? Thy W'ill, perhaps?”—and the eyes of the 
old man involuntarily turned again towards the paper—the account of his mer¬ 
chandise. 

There ivere no more words; but fearful pictures were traced thereon, records of 
unatoned ofl'enccs, w'hich words might not express. His eyes were riveted to the 
paper. He knew not whether it w'as the voice of the sea-captain, of the outworn, 
unpaid carrier, or of his own son, that tauntingly bade him to add ui) the sum. 
MUcrahle wretch! all thy gold will not redeem the lightest charge in thy account. 
The bankrupt merchant grew livid with agony, as he tliought that he must sell his 
wares at a loss, to make up the deficiency. This time it was the deep-set eyes of the 
unpaid carrier that seemed to search his inmost soul. “ Fool! what is the value of 
tliy bales ? Bring them forth, and let them be displayed to advantage, in the light of 
day!” There was no need of porters: the boles unpacked of themselves, fliid their 
contents passed''before the old man. 

Mcrcihil God I what monstrous shapes crawled over the threshold of that narrow 
counting-house. Innumerable varieties of torture; incarnations of pain and woe; 
Imggars clothed with sores and infamy; crowds of unoffending peasants driven into 
rivers bv a brutal soldiery; men who had never seen the cheerful light of day, 
buried from birth to death in damp, unw’holesome mines; wan, feeble, distorted 
creatures, whose lives were sold to loathsome and unhealthy occupations; gaunt 
forms of fnmino and of disease, the consequence of unnatural diet; sailors, some blue 
wth the plague, others who, long at sea, tosse# in crazy boats, weather-worn and 
famishing, had gone mad through feeding on their companions; ^ny men, who with 
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knotted thongs drove their children before them, tearing, with maniac joy, portions 
their children’s flesh from their living forms, to satisfy the horrible cravings of their 
hunger; women, stripped of their holiness—of their modesty aneV beauty, exposed in 
the nakedness of their depravity to the fiercest storms of ridumny and outrage; 
mothers wild M’ith pain, with dead infants hanging at their withered breasts; children 
stunted and deformed, spiritless and vicious, and prematurely old, mere transmitters 
of disease and sorrow; all the wretched progeny of Labour—that bond-slave of 
Wealth, and of Misery, his purchased helpmate; these and all other of the ereations 
of the ruling Sin—its multitudinoils manifestations—passed before the coM'oring 
man; and each, as it passed, gazed upon him, while tlic unpaid carrier demanded at 
what price he should offer them for sale, to redeem the liabilities of the bankrupt. 

In despair tbe old man rushed tipon the quay. On the s>vclling waves argosy 
after argosy rode triumphantly into Uie harbour ; but it seemed that the tide wliich 
bore them in was swollen with human tears, tivery' vessel cast anchor at the same 
place. Tliere was an inquiiy for some one ; then tha cargo was unloaded, and the 
vessel passed on. Another and another followed. The old man was rooted to the 
spot; the bales were heaped around hii®; but he could not, as before, clamber to 
the lop. And now he was coiul>lelely buried beneath the heap of mercliaudise ; yet 
the vast pile rocked to and fro, as if the wretch was writhing beneath it. 

The dream again was changed. ’Again the prosperous merchaut sate in the little 
counting-house f tlu; hales were* in the Marc'house; the money-eellar looked as 
gorgeous as heretofore. I’he old luan surveyed his treasures, and smili'd, hut like 
one who cheats himself, lie seemed to be drooiuiig beneath the (Jursc that ever 
gazed steadfastly upon him. And the Dreamer peiceived, through the dirt that 
covered them, that the walls of the counting-house were of solid gold ; and M’as it* 
their reflection, or the level gleam of the declining sun through the narrow window, 
that tinged the old man’s visage with a jaundice hue / The Dreamer saw through 
the old man, and beheld, that like as the flesh of certain diseased men will conti¬ 
nually become bone, until the whole nian is ossified, even so was the human flesli of tlie 
decrepit trader being transmuted to gold. 1 lis features grew rigid, wearing a mono¬ 
tonous and mocking smile of exultation; the blood in his veins stagnated, and con¬ 
gealed, and hardened into gold, till even wh<4t had been his heart was h<*comc no 
more than yellow metal. As the Dreamer looked upon him with disgust and horror, 
he fancied that the image of the trader leaped from its seat, an<l, springing at him, 
clutched him by the throat, demanding blood, in exchange for its veins of gold; and, 

struggling desperately for deliverance, the Dreamer awoke. 

• • * • • * 

“ How strangely I have dreamed! ” Stnuige, inde(.*d, that such unpleasant dream 
should vex the brain of one who had never thought of “ social regeneration,” nor 
meddled with politics; who paid every man to the day, went regularly to church, 
and knew not what hunger meant! Strange, indeed, that the clear conscience, (lod- 
ward and man-ward, of Owen Sharpe should be haunted with such horrors! Hut 
was only a dream: he would go to his business, and think no more of it. 1 Ic, wlif> is 
w'ell employed, need fear no evil dreams, thought he: and there wjijs much wisdom in 
the thought. The idler is ever most open to mischief. No idler was Owen iShar[)e. 
He was the youngest partner in a thriving mercantile house, in whicL he had served 
his due time as tuerk. Money grow’s like the coral reef, founding a world; and 
Owen Sharpe was on the first step of the throne of Fortune. Eminrtitly fortunate, 
too, w'as he in his personal qualifications. Industrious, stable;, and keen-.sightcd; 
enterprising, far-looking, and of ready judgment; ho sctemeel the very genius of 
trade. His education (in the usual acceptation of that mistaken worel) had been ex¬ 
cellent. In truth, few, under the circumstances in which our n'orld is involved, 
could receive a better training than he had experienced. While his intellectual 
faculties had been sedulously cultivated, his heart had enjoyed more scope for healthy 
growth than comes to the lot of most. He was benevolent and honest; well- 
informed, and endowed with high capacity for the appreciation of beauty. Neither 
did his daily avocations deteriorate his noble nature. He had never witnessed 
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either the petty larcenies .md dirty trickery ui’huckstering traffickers, or the broader- 
faced frauds of the unlimited speculator. The firm of which he was a partner 
prided themselves. as much on never having oppressed an honest debtor or driven 
a hard bargain, as they did on the integrity of their promises and the punctuality of 
their settlements. So Owen Sharpe worked on, day after day, in the counting- 
house, still most marvellously retaining bis nobility of soul. After a time, from 
junior partner he rose to be principal; and then his genius and worth shone pre¬ 
eminently forth.^ His word was his bond. His adventures were self-insured. 
They who were in his books were happy, as if their names had been written on 
adamant as heirs of Fortune. His M'calth increased continually; and with it his 
beneficence livcnt hand in hand. The name of the “ Magnificent ” was carried to 
the uttermost corners of the earth; and everj where received tribute and heart- 
homage. His family rose to the highest stations in the ai'iny, the bar, and the 
church. Men looked to him as to' one in whose coffers lay the price of nations. 
Never was merchant more successful, never merchant better deserved success. So 
lived Owen Sharpe, even to a good and honoured old age. And now Decays— 
Death’s clerk, that mightiest trader—enters the merchant’s palace, and claims 
ac(iuittance of “ the only debt yet undischarged.’" The ever-punctual merchant is 
ready. There is lamentation throughout the land, for he has been a father to many ; 
and how shall commerce continue to flourisli when her magnificent patron, her 
stc>ady supporter, is gone ? Hut the thoughts "of the old man are now on other 
business. He is dictating no commercial code, but summing up his last account— 
with a clear conscience towards God and man. As the old inerdiant sate uj) in bed, 
supported by pillows, to receive from his son’s hand the last consolations of religion— 
the holiest sacrament administered to the departing—-die beams of the westering sun 
streamed through the chamber window, and lit up Ins serene face with a halo of 
gold—such as llembrandt, tlio poet-painter, would have given to the unveiled 
Moses—as if it were the sun of the merchant’s prosperous fortune crowning him, 
even in his death, with a glorious radiance. They, who otood around him, gazed on 
him with wonder, adoring him as a saint. Just then one brought a mirror into the 
rooin; and the old man, as it jiasscd by liim, ludicld his face therein, and saw that he 
was indeed the lean and shi'ivelled pld trader of his vision—the very golden image 
which had embraced him in that fearful and ncver-to-be-cffaced night. 

They, who laid out the remains of the “ Magnificent,” hastily threw a handker¬ 
chief over his face, and closed not liis eyes: they dared not venture a second look. 
Neither watched any by the corse at niglit. 

Few are there of the earth-born thus confronted by reflection: and they who 
dreatn, even of our daily life, ai’c far fewer than the sleepy world imagines. 


I'Atvim \M, ,-1 i-KiAri Ks, 1 iu\r-c u »t. 
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The AaT.U.viov—of which Eightr-eisht monthly Parts hav* been issued since its 
commencement in January, 1S;}9—has bci-n rccommenilnl by the Press, unireraally, 
as “ ubly and impartially conductedas “ Bdini%)l>ly calculated to advanix; the ohjocta 
of artihta, and increase the growing taste for Works of Art j” and us “ at once oitn- 
blishing, by the c.YceHcnce of its arrangcincnts, the variety iiinl interest of its intcU 
ligence, aud the tone of its opinions, the highest cluiina upon all lovers of Art.” 
Similar recoinmeiidations have emanated from the Foreign Press:—in “Gai.iiinani” 
it has been commended for “soiinil taste and judgment;’’ and by the *’ Kunst- 
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studied-as aoiircesof intfdlcctual enjoyment. To the SriinENT in UiiAn'iNO it may 
prove a most desirable aid; and to Schools a very valuable auxiliary. 

To all who are interested in Art—cither as a profession or an inleHcctua) 
luxury—the Art-Union cannot fail to be an acquisition. Its lending Uoii- 
diictor, althougit his connexion with Art has been long and intimate, i.s n(>l an Artist. 
Ills aim is to be at once jnst and generous; to diiest erilicisin of eoiifnsing anil 
cumbrou.s teelinicalitics; to avoid prejudiee and partisiinship as tlie most dangerous 
of all evils; to mainuin and proi i: the pre-cndneiiee of IRitish Art; niul, by the exer¬ 
tion of continual energy and industry, to advance a prufe.siion w'liicli receives, niut is 
worthy to receive, the highest veneration; in short, iu mppty to Arlintii, Amateurs, 
and Connoisseurs, arntrafe mid useful hfonuatum ufum all subjects m which thn/ 
are interested, and to the public, the sneaiu of justly ascertaining and estimating tht 
progress of Art, both at home and abroad. 

Each monthly Part of the Art Union is largely illustrated by Wood Engravings-— 
describing the various subjects under consideration; these, for the moat part, exhi¬ 
bit the piogress of taste as applied to tnanufactures, add are suggestions fur ilecoration 
and ornament; woodcuts, however, are frequently introduced, of portraits, popular 
pictures, and other ohjccta of interest; while presented with each number is 
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I 'To M 4N U PACTURERS, Decorative and Ornamental Deaier.efs, their Employ.'.rs, 

and Artisans, and all who ere Interested in improvinfc the Usavui. Auts by subjer!;v£; 
i thtivj to the influence of the Fink Art h, the Art-Union Monthly Journ.il ia rerom- 
! mended as suppljrinK such practical information aa may enhance the mkbcantilk 
' VALVK of the various productions of Uritisu inochtky. 

I In order to communicate facts so os to render them available as suagertions to the 
! producer, the several articles are illustrated by Exi'i.anatory Woodcwts. _ Tln-y 
I are addressed to every trade in which taste can be brought to co-operate with the 
j artisan; and thk hrhcantii.b vai.vb ok thb UsKrui, Arts ue AL'(>MK.NrED 
I IIV TIIK AIR OK TUK FiNB ArTH. 

j The Art-Union Journal, aa its nameamports, was instituted mainly to enforce the i 
. necessity of union between the different branches of Art, and more particularly tlie j 
' intiiiiute connriion that exists between those Arts which have been regarded as entirely 
artistic, snd those which have been deemed excinsiveiy mechanical; the purpose bting ' 
to show that mind as well as hand is required in every brunch of Dkcorativk Ar'i. . 

I'he publication, therefore, is recommended to the attention nf pcrsniis intrrrsieil ' 
in the cultivation of the arts of Deco rut iotkand Ornament—in the furnishiiig of bouses i 
with taste, elegance, and jedgmeut; and in the introduction of niiprovi-nieti's in I 
designs for British manufactures—from articles of high importance to the most trilling 
matters in genercl use, which may be made subservient to the ji uicioi’h Kiii-CArios 
of the KVK and biinu— a work in which every Manufacturer is iinconsciou.'U tiking 
an active part, and which he cither advances or retards, more or leas, by every iirlicte 
he raultipfics and circulates among mmkind. 

Thus publicity is given, as far as the influence of the Journal eeteiuN, to nny 
improTement introduced into the external form and character ol artielrs <it British j 
manufacture. The supremacy of our manufactures bus been long maintained, and i 
is universally acknowledged on the Continent. While, howevtr, the tuieigii pro- j 
diiccr admits our superiority in the very eKsdiitial points of subsluns/ and durubdily, ' 
he generally refers with mingled triumph and sc4>m to the louMsufourpriiduciuiiis- 
lint a time is approaching when we may surpass the foreign competit'or in uhsiiiN 
as much us we have hitherto excelled him in matehiai.. 

In pursuance of our plan, therefore, we shall notice every improvement in rnain.- 
factured articles where the intliience of-the Fine Arts has been or muy be exercised ; i 
and. wherever our uotircs re(|uirc the aid of explanatory vv uoiicirrs, sueli woodcuts 
shall be associated with them. We may thus hold out a sure eiicuuriigcnient to ini- [ 
provenicnt, in giving to auch improvement that publicity which raicty fails to securo 
substsutial reward, while exciting u more general desire to achieve excellence. 

Hitherto the manufacturer has had no medium by which he could make known the 
improvements in taste and external form to whinh his productions had beeu rubjectrd : 
for the public juiirnalg iiavk criMei.KTKiY oviihi.oiikku the silkny iii't I'ovvr.neui. 
iNsriiiiCTuns wiiii ii emanate kkuu the Factiihikr ok Giikac Britain. 

The present neriod is auspi.-ious for cur purpose; the establishment of Schools of 
Design in the lending Mani^actiiri'ig Towns of the Kingdom is producing the best 
lesults; and the boon recently accorded by tRe Lkcislatiirk to the M anukacti'Rkr, 
by enabling him to RKc.iB’i hR his tiiiprovcments, secures him from I’iracy ; nc have 
made such srrangetnents—during a leciiitTourin the Manufacturing Districts—as will 
eimble us to procure copies of the best D. signs, at the time they are registered, and 
which we shall, as early as possible afti-rwards, cummunicate to the Public. 
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j EXTENSIVELY ILLUSTRATED BY WOODCUTS, 

KXHiiimMi nil' 111. it j 

DESIGN IN MANUFACTURES, 

IHcturing the vnrions articles of lecent produce which manifest improvement, and i 
* reporting the systems pursued in the pruiciind English and Scottish Factories ;—those [ 
more especially of Manchester. Birmingham, Sheffield, Nottingham, Kidderminster, j 
: Stourbridge, Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, Coventry,—the Potteries of Staflbrdshire and j 
Worcester, the great Iron Foundry of Coalbrookdale,—Glasgow, Paisley, Ike. &c. < 
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BY PRINCE ANATOLE DE DEMIDOPF, 

M ith a coloured Map of the Route, and a Geological Map of the Crimea, by M. Hcotj 
A Portrait of the Emperor of Russia, engraved in line by Liohtfoot; 

And Twenty-four Illustrations by Raffbt; with numerous Woodcuts. 

Two Vols., Royal Octavo, bound in cloth, jE2.2<. 




NEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


PaRTEAITS OF ROYAL AND DISTINGUiSHEB 

FERSOKAGES. 

. ROYAL rORTHAITS, * 

iTom Paintings liy Wintkkhalter, by iVinii/sinn of, 

And Dedicated to Her Most Hracious Majcstv tiio Queen. 

II. 11.II. The IRTClIKt^S OF KKNT. 

H.K.H. The DUCIIEISS OF CAMHIUDOK. 

H.11.H. The DUCIIl'hSS OF (JLOrCKSTEK. 

H.R.II. The OKAND DUCIIES8 OF ME0KLEMHUK(J NTIIEILITZ 
H.R.H, The PRINCESS MARY ADELAIDE. 

Drawn on Stone by Lane and JIaguire. l’'ive Portraits, on India Paper, 
in a Wrapper, £2.2s.; (fr separately, Proofs, £1 .],s.; J’rints. 12i‘, 

THE DUKE OP* NOEPOLK. 

A fine Equestrian PoiTraif of Ilis Omee (lie Duke of Norfolk, K.O., Earl-lMarslml of V'ngland, 
and Master of the Horse to the Queen ; (>ri>iraved in the Me/y.otiiilo, hy /oiii'.i,, from a Piiiuting 
by T. M. Joy, Esq. Proofs, hefiue letters, I’roofs, with writiiijj;, .£:j.3.v. Prints, 

THE LATE DUKE OP WELLINGTON. 

An Authentic Portrait of the late Duke ol Wellinp;toM, froiii a picture reeently painted hy the 
CooNT D’Orsay, and engraved in lhe*finest style of Mezzotiiilo hy C. E. AVaostai k, Esq. 

This porti-ait lial been recently exectitnl by tin- Count D'Drsay, from sittings granted hy the 
late Duke; and tlie publisher is permitted to niuiounce, that scveia! meiiihers of His Grace's 
family, and many of his persomil acquaintances, have pronoiineed it to be not only excellent 
as a M ork of Art, but highly superior, as a faithful and fiiiniliar jiortrnit, to any thing that has 

j i’et been executed of the illustrious Duke. Proofs, uitli Autograph, £1.11 a. Proofs, 

»rints, 10s. fid. 

Mr. MiTCKELt, respectfully announces that be has been favoured with pcrniissiou to publish 
with the sanction of His Grace the Dukk of Wellington, 

THE RUST 

OF THE LATE FIELD-MA USUAL HIS Git ACE 

THE DURE QF WELLINGTON, 

IIESIO.NED AND MOUKt.I.KD AT WAl.MKll CASTI.K 
BY MH. KJiMDALL, 

For very many yearn the personal Attendant upon the tale Uluitrioiis Duke. 

It was never intended to make this work public, it having been executed by Mr. Kendall 
as a private souvenir of his revered master; hut, in conipliurjce with numerous requests, 
and with the sanction of Hjs Grace the. iirescnt Duke, and of other incinhers of His 
Grace’s famil}', it is now offered generally to the Public. 

The But is now pablished. Price Ou Gui nea; on mth Pedestal, One Guinea and a>Half, 

THE EABL OP MALMESBXJBY. 

A Portrait of the Right Hon. The Earl of Malmesbury, late Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
engraved by Zobel from a painting by G, J. Middleton, K.sq. 

Proofs before letters, £2.2s. Proofs, £1.1 Is. fid. Prints, £1.lx. 

THE LOSD TRURO. 

A Portrait of the Right Hun. Lord Truro, Lord High Chancellor of England, engraved by 
ZoBBL from the fine picture by Francis Grant, Esq., R.A. • 

Proofs before letters, £2.2s. Proofs, £ 1 . Is. Prints, 12s. 

EARL BROTHTLOW. 

A Portrait of the Right Hon. John Earl Brownlow, G.C.H., Lord Lieutenant and Gustos 
Kotulorum of the County of Lincoln, engraved in the finest style by Samuel Cousins, A.R.A., 
from the painting^by Sir M. A. Shee, P.R.A. 

Proofs before letters, £3.3f. Proofs, £2.2s. Prints, £ 1.Is. 

MAmxE. RAnmeT.. 

A Portrait of the eminent Tragedienne, Madlle. Rachel, in the Tragedy of Polyeucte, engraved 
I^Ricbabdson Jackson from a painting by Edouard Dubuffb. Proofs, £1.!«. Prints, 1&. 

Jahw Mitcheix. Roval Library, Old Bond Street, Bookseller and PubUsher to Her Majesty. 





1«EW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS TO CIRCULATING LIBRARIES, 

• BOOK-BUYERS, &c-. 


HOOKHAM AND SONS’ 
CuglisI nni l^orfign Cirralnting l^itrarg, 

ESTABLISHED 1764, 

CONTAINING UPWARDS OF 100,000 VOLUMES. 


The Proprietors arc enabled to offer to 'Subscribers, whether Reading and 
Book Societies, 1^’amilics, or single Subscribers in Town or Country, advan¬ 
tages unequalled by any other Establishment; their Collection being the largest 
in the Kingdom, and the Terms of Subscription on the most liberal scale. 

With a view particularly to the more perfect and satisfactory supply so much 
required by that numerous and increasing class the READING AND BOOK 
SOCIETIES, the I’rojnictors have made arrangements which they confidently 
recommeml for adoption, to secure to them the following desiderata— 

1. By SUBSCRIPTION TO THIS LIBRARY—27/^ pen/sa? of a/l the newest and 

• - best Publications of the day, whether English or French, including the Revietes and 
Magazines, on the most reasonable terms practicable. 

2. BY VURCllASiFi — 'J’he means o/procuring at a low price every Standard Work of 

general interest, and consequently rendering easy the formation of a good Library 
at a small cost. To effect which object a Catalogue of the surplus copies of the 
, New Books, which are offered at unusually cheap prices, is published Monthly and 
distributed gratis. 

The combination as above suggested, of the Subscription to the Library with, 
the purchase of Books, the Proprietors feel confident will give the greatest 
satisfaction. 

The Terms, and aR particulars, can he had gratis hy application to 

HOOEEAN AND SONS’LIBRABT, 

15, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON. 






NEW QVARTElttY REVIEW. 


TEE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 

/ 

AND HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


In an age winch claims to give peculiar attention to whatever is nseful and practical, the 
Gentleman’s Magazine has stepped forward to occupy the vacant post of an Historical lleview. 
In so doing, the Editors endeavoiA- to present, month h}' innntli, a Magazine which shall bo 
acceptable in every bouse and family. Gentlemen eminently conversant with the various 
branches of historical study are constant contiT\»utor8, and every endejivonr is made to render 
the Magazine a worthy organ and rej)resentnlive of Historical and Archicologii-nl Literature. 
In its Original Articles, historical questions are considered and discussed ; in its llcviews, jtromi* 
nent attention is given to all historical boolcs; its Historical Chronicle and Notes of the Month 
contain a record of such recent events as are worthy of being kept in rcincmhrance; and its 

Obituary is a faithful memorial of all (icrsons of eminence lately deceased. 

• • 

Recent alterations have rendered tbc Gentleman’s Magazine an interesting Miscellany, in 
which are combined both popular and sterling literature. It is pcrrMAiiLr well sciteu not 
only for general readers, but for circulation amongst the Members of Book Societies and for 
the tables of Puntic Reading Rooms. A specimen Number will be sent, free, on receipt of 
2s. 6d. in Postage Stamps. 

In the New Scries this Magazine has embraced a larger circle of Literature than before, with¬ 
out withdrawing in any degree its attention from English Antiquities. Its plan enables every 
inquirer to communicate his researches to the world ; and thus the earliest inlelligeneo is con¬ 
veyed, queries arc answered, truth is cliailed, and each Numlicr becomes a circulating medium 
of literary, historical, and arclimological information. 'I’hc work also comprises a Hevieiv of 
New Publications, Literary and Antiquarian Intelligence, the Reports of licartied Societies, on 
Historical Chronicle of the most important events abroad and at Jioine; Preferments, Births, 
Marriages, and Deallis. 

The Magazine for July ISdS, 'which is tlie first of a New Volume, contains the following 
articles:— 

1. Memoirs of ITiomas Moore. 2. Wanderings of an Antiqu.ary, from York to Gmlmanham (with 
Engravings). 3. Female Novelists. 4. A Political (Jnricatuns toinp. Charles I. 6. A Midlaqd Town 
(Leicester) in the Reign of George III., and Mr, Gardiner's anecdotes of T. Moore. 0. Ilistorical Notes 
on the Itetaining of Counsel. 7. Roman Antiquities found at Kingsholin, near Gloucester. 8. Remains 
of Norman Cross at Birstall, Co. York (with an Engraving). «. The Bourne Streaiu near Croydon. 
10. Dr. Guest on the Etymology of Stonelienge. Correspondence of Sylvanus Crluiii: The Itinerary of 
Richard of Cirencester.—Tlie Roches and Viscounty of Fermoy,—Recent Repairs of Lnrnheth Church.— 
&rly State of St. James’s Park.—Postmen, temp. Charles I., &c. &c. With Notes of iho Month, Reyieivs 
of New Publications, Historical Chronicle, and Obituaiiv, including Memoirs o^the Fotrl of Dncie, Lord 
Docre, Sir John Hope, Bwt., Sir Charles A. Ellon, Bart., Lt.-Gcii. Sir 11. Arbutbuot, Vioe-Adm. Sir F. 
Mason, Sir Richard B. Coinyn, &e. &c. Price 2s. 6J. 

NICHOLS AND SONS, 2S, PART.lAMENT STRF.ET. 





NEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


CONTEMFORART FRENCH LITERATURE. 


LONDON, 135 FLEET STREET, JULY 1, 1863. 

MESSRS. VIZETI^LLY and COMPANY have iLe honour to announce that they hare 
recently made arrangements for the exclusive right of translating and publishing a 

NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK BY LAMARTINE, 

the First Volumb of wliich will appear early in August next, printed in super-crown 8vo., 
uniform w'ilh the “ History of the Restoration of Moiiurehy in France." 

IJy the terms of their treaty with this distinguished writer, Messrs. Vizetelly and Co. will 
he enabled to publish, prior to the appc.trancc in France of the original work, in a book form, 
the English version of each of the Fouii Volcmes of ^ 

THE HISTORY OE 

THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 

(OF 1789). 

HY ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 

The above important work, the First Volume of which the illustrious historian has recently 
terminated, may be justly styled the true history of that social renovation Avhich originated at the 
close of the eighteenth eentiiry—of that self-organisation of the political chaos wliich followed the 
most remarkable of all European Revolutions. 

Jiulgiiig of the entire work by the corunicncemcnt of this important composition, wherein 
the author depicts a scries of literary tahleaitx of almost siipnrhuinnn grandeur, and rc-animates 
a whole world of events, it may be said that not only has M. de Lamartine succeeded beyond 
the hopes of lus most sincere admirers, but also that, iu producing one of the finest efforts of his 
higlilv-gifted mind, he has written the History, par cxrAhnre., of the principles of 1789. 

Id support of the<e view's is adduced tlie following extmet from a recent review of the 
Modern Historians of France, which emanates from tlic pen of one of her most distinguished 
critics. After successively discussing the w’orks of MM. Thiers, Guizot, Mignet, Michelet, 
'Gittuicr do On«sagnac, nnd others, the writer says— 

‘MVe now come to M. do Lamartine: to this man, who has the privilege of being the 
foremost in every thing he undertakes; a groat poet, a great orator, a great citizen; the first 
citizen of France; tin indefatigalilc nnd incomparable historian. Ryan admirable effort of his 
reason and of his conscience, M. de Lamartine, escaping from the prejudices of caste and of 
education, has raised liimsi*lf up to historic truth; and never before has the muse of history 
attained, by one stroke of Iier wiiigs^ the like height of impartiality. M. de Lamartine exercises 
tile sympathies of the honest man when looking upon tlie misfortunes of the ^reat, and the 
infiexibiiity of the statesimm when examining political nece-^sities. His manner of narrating and 
of judging the Revolution is the most complete of all: he relates as an eloquent writer, he 
depicts as a luilliaiit poet, he judges as an intlexible but generous politician; in a word, M. de 
Lamartine describes the llevolution of 1789 as the man ordtuned to work ont that of 1848, and 
who, tossed by the tempcHt towards that elevated point called a revolutionary dictatorship, was 
destined to exhibit the most memorable example of moderation and of patriotism." 


Tbe Work will be pabllohad la Blrbt Btvlsloui, prtoe Vwe siillUaffs and sixpeaM oaeb, and 

rear Woluiaee, prtoe Six saiutace eaeb. 


LONDON; VIZETELLY ft COHFANY, 18S, FLEET SIBEfiT. 





HEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 



C0NTEKP0EAR7 FREECH LITmtATURE. 

NEW WOBES AND NEW EDITION. 

I. 

LOUIS xvn; / 

HI9 LIFE-HIS SUFFERING—HfS DEATH, AND THE CAPTIVITY OF THE ROYAL 

FAMILY IN THE TEMPLE. 

Translated by Wiluam Hazmtt, Esq , from the French of M. ne Bkavcii esne. 
Embellishcii with Portraits, Vignettes, and Autographs. Two Vols., super-crown Kvo., ornamoDtal cloth, 14#. 

This work clearly proves the Daupliiu's melancholy death, and tho lukiuituus iniposturos of 
subsequent pretenders. • [Vul. U/twf Ouf. 

HISTORY OF THE RESTORATION OF MONARCHY IN FRANCE. 

Translated by Captain Raftem, from the French of M. Ai,piionse i>e Lamartine. 

In Four Vols, supui[-crown Cvo., oriiainenlal cloth, with Portrait, 11. is. 

CONTESTS ; 

VoL. l._THE PALL OF THE EMPIRE. Vol. 2.—THE FIRST RESTORATION. ’ 

Von. 3.-THE HUNDRED DAYS. Vor.. I.-TIIE SECOND RESTORATION. 

*#* The Public Press universally pronounces the above work to be the most important contribution to 
Modem History. * 

III. 

MAZZINI JUDGED BY WIMSELF AND BY HIS COUNTRYMEN. 

• Translated from th»rccent French work by M. Jules de Bkevai.. 

Suiier-crown 8vo., '2a. ft/. 

*#* Englishmen should read this work for its cleverness, and Mazztni and his friends sltould read it. 
that they may sec their faults and ha induced to mond them. 

IV. 

NAPOLEON THE LITTLE! 

TranslaUfl from the French of Victor llooo. 

Library Edition, supcr-crown 8vo., clotli gilt, 4a. Also, a few remaining copies of tho original edition 

price '2». (id. 

*«* Within .1 few weeks of its publication this work created as much snrpriso throughout Europe as 
any of the stanling proclamations ofNapoleon the Great." 

V. 

WELLINGTON A-1VD WATERLOO. 

Translated by Captain Rafter, from the French of M. Ai.piionse of- Lamartine. ’'~' 
Crown 8vo, sewed, with Equestrian Portrait of the late Duke, and an Engraving of the Battle, 1#. 
The above brochure is a noble tribute to British valour from one of tho most remarkable men in France. 

VI. 

NAPOLEON THE THIRD. 

Ills PAST-HIS PII‘kSENT~1I IS FUTURE. 

Translated by LiBUTENANT-CoLaNBi. CtiAni.i;s OiMaEss, from the French of M. De La Gueronnieue. 

SupcT-crowa 8vo, 2#. 0//. 

*#* This work is intended os a reply to Victor Hugo’s ‘' Napoleon the Little," and, in the opinion of 
diteerning critics, bears evidence of its Imperial origin. 

VII. 

IZAAK LAKADAM. 

A New Monthly Work, by Alexander Dumas. 

Illustrated with Tinted Engravings on wood. Part First, 1a., will he ready witli the Magazines 

for June. • 

**• This new md brilliaRt Work of Fiction, by the world famed author of “Monte Oristo,” depicts the 
BnffdringB, the metamorphoses, the progresses, and the exploits of maukiud. It cannot he better de¬ 
scribed than by quoting the author's own words—" ‘ Izaak Lakadain ’ »a the work of my whole Ife ,'" 

LONDON: VIZETELLy&“cOMPANY, 135, FLEET STREET, 

And all booksellers, Libraries, and ^ilway Stations. 



NEW aCABTEBLY ADVERTISER. 


Published on July 1, 1833, Price Is., 9G Pages 8»o., No. III. of 

THE SCOTTISH REVIEW, 

A QIIARTKIILY JOURNAL OF SOCIAL PROGRE<S AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


CONTENTS: 


I. Litkiiaby Men, Pnir,o.soPHEns, and 
Men of Action. 

II. The Deliiuum of Intoxication. 

III. The Hkuoic in 1Ii.stouy and in Life. 

IV. lJi.A(!K\vo()ooN Temi’ekance AND Tee¬ 

total .SfHTKTH.S. 

V. .Juvenile DEi.iMiUENTfl. 


VI. Thf. Laird of Allemdebs. 

VII. Lord Jeffrey. 

VUI. Signs of Social Advancement. 

IX. Better Houses for the Working 
Classes in Cities. 

X., Notices of New Boors. 

XI. Statistical Compendium. 


Wlien‘or<lo«‘(l from llio Piihlisliing Office at Glasgow, a single copy will be sent, post free, to 
any Addii-ss within the United Kingdom for Five Shillings per Annum. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRF^S. 

A new Quarterly, under the ulwve tide, has been commenced at Glasgow, which promises to do honour 
to a city which has hitherto heen more renowned for commercial than literary genius. Its contents are of 
the most varied eharaeUr. All are handled in a very able manner, and in a tone of elevated morality.”— 
Marnmy Advertiser. 

“The whole is well managed: the sermon is not too serironising j Icetotalisin is the flavour, not the car¬ 
cass . ”— Spectoior. 

“ Displays ennsideruhle literary talent and practical tact. The subjects arc well chosen and ably treated." 
— Literary Gazette. 

“Has enlisted in its scrsico a galaxy of able contributors.. Most of the articles have a useful 
tendency.” -• Critic. 

“ Tlic contents of tliis second Nunilier of the Srottish Iterietc are of a varied and interesting sort. The 
opening paper upon (dmlmiTs, tliough all too brief, is an adniiralde biogr^hical sketch, reproducing the 
man in his sturdy and native iimiilitu-ss, as Iks lived and moved among u.s. The article on the “ Delirium 
of Intoxication ” is fn»n an able pen, and will ri'[iay the trouble of a deliberate and thoughtful perusal. 
'J'here is one subject, houever,ail-important to Scotland (and indeed to England too), which is here treated 
in a fearless and oiit-sjioken tnanner, and whirh i.s destined, we would fain hope, to do something towards 
the reformation nfn sueial evil of iinappreciuble magnitude. We allude, of course, to the paper entitled 

Better Houses for the M'orlciiig (Uassts," iit which the detestable abominations of the bothie system are 
brought to light. There are six other articles in the present Number, wliich wc commend to the acceptance 
of our readers.’*- Tail's Magazine. 

“TJu* writing tliroiigliout is of a liobl, ilceided, nrrestive character. If the first Numlier l)c followed up— 
as tlic names of the literary stall ciigag<d for it give good promise that it will—with the same vigorous and 
rfl'eelivc writing, this •foiirnnl will prove one of the most itiQuential organs of opinion which the {ft’ess of 
Scotland lias y<‘t produced.’’— f«/M/ I’reshgterian Magazine. 

“The Scottish Jterieir is thesinnllcM. uml by far the cheapest of onr Quarterlies; but if succeeding Num- 
‘iK'fs fulfil tlie promts!' of the first, luw before us, it.s success iseeriain. 'fhere isn sound morality, nsterling 
sense, nml a dignified urb.iiiity throiigliont its articles, that cannot fail to command respectful attention."— 
Scottish (’ongregationa! Magazine. 

“The second Ntnnbcr of the Scottish strengt liens our hope ©fits usefulness and longevity.’*— 

Xonconfarmist. 

“Oil reeciviiig the first Number, wc were curious to see what might be its character, tone, and manner, 
and were much pleased with the specimen. Wc think, liowever, that the second is decidedly better than 
the first. The articles which are well selcetwi, are marked by knowledac and ability. Shonld the accep¬ 
tance of the Review ho in proportion to its merits, it will find gn*at and lasting favonr.'*—itri/i»A.Ban7ier. 

“ Deserves a wool of praise for the variety and ability of its articles.’’— Leader, 

“ 'riin 8e«!ond Number of this Quarterly Journal of soeiai progress and g«>neral literature is even an im- 
jiroveinent on the first (or the interest and numta-r of its articles. Tlie Review deserves (if it hm not al- 
K'ady gained) success, for the striking talent with which it is conducted."—W'eeWy Tme.s. 

“Anable Quarterly Journal."--iceds Mercury, 

“An excellent Number of tills vtry ably conducted Review.’’— Leeds Times. 

“This young hut able aspirant to public favour oontmues its progress with spirit."—J9rutoZ Mercury. 


SCOTTISH TEMFEBANCE LEAQUE, 

OFFICE, 30 ST. ENOCH SQUARF., GLASGOW. 


Edinburgh: J. B. Robertson, 29 Xicolson Street. Manchester: W. Biemner, 16 Fiocadilly. 
London: Houlston & Stoneman, 66 Paternoster Bow; W. Tweedie, 337 8tr^. 

MAY BE ORDERED OF ANY BOOKSELLER. 




NEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


■N 


8TANBARD SCHOOL-BOOES. 

AN EASY GRAMMAR OR THE FRENCH lANOrAGE i wilk Eimi** md Dia- 
logues, for the Use of Schools and Private Students. Py .Fohn Christirow, Teacher of Modern 
Languages in the Dundee I'ublic Seminaries, Thirteenth Edition, price Is. 4d. c'oth. 

“11^103 Iteen eminently sncces-sful in rendering it simple—perspicuity and conciseness being its leading 
features; all that is required to be known is told in the fewest and pliuncsl terms. The examples ore well 
chosen, and the exercises very appropriate. Nothing better could be put into the hands of biginneis."— 
John o’Oroat Journal. 

KEY TO THE EXERCISES IN CHRISTISON’S EASY GRAMMAR OF THE 

FHENCII LANGUAGE; for the Us«! of Teachers. IHino. sewed, price M</. 

RECUEIL J)E FABLES ET 

Third Edition, price Is. 4<1. cloth. 

“These arc the simplest, elenrest, cheapest, and best elementary works that a teacher of French con put 
into the hands of his impils."— Edinhurgk Advertiser 
L’HISTOIRE DE FRANCE, RACONTEE A LA .TEUNESSE. Par M. Lame 
FLEunr. With copious English Notes, by John Uhhistison. Thinl Edition, foolscap 8vo. price 3s. M. 

Tl)is is the only Edition of Floury iiiVhich all the idiomatic phrases arc translated. 

AN EASY GRAMM.\R OF THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE. With copious Exercises 

and Dialogues. By John Ciiristi.son. Second Edition, price Is. 4(1. cloth. 

RACCONTI ISl’ORICI E NOVELLE MOR,\LI. Ad uso di Giovnni Studiosi della 
lingua Ituliaiia. Price Is. 4d. cloth. * • 

“ We have no he.sitntion in recoininending it as calculated to render very eRicient aid to the young in the - 
acquisition of the Italian Inniruage.’’- (Hasijote ('imrier. 

THE PUPIL’S GUIDE TO ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY,confiimintr the principal Roots 
Torn the Latin, Greek, and other InngiiRges, '^•ith their Derivatives; together with Gopious Exercises in 
Prefixes and AlfixeH. 11y<Jconr;B M.vnson, Head MumUt of the General Assembly’s Normal School, 
Kdiiiburgh. Twelfth Edition. Price is. qunrter.bound. 

This iMtpuIar School-book is recommended by Her Majesty's Committee of Council on £dut‘ation, fur 
ase ill the (loverninent Schools, and is extensively used in England and Scotland. 

FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. For the Uw; of the Junior Classes in 
Schools. By Gkokgk Hab, Master of ono of llic Burgh ScIuhiIs of Stirling. New Edition, price Gd. sewed. 

A SCRIPTU RE MANU AL; coinprwiii;'tlio I’rophecics with the Accoriiplisliininit respecting 
:he Messiah, and Qiiestionp for Exercises annexed to each Chapter; together witiv references to the Pro- 
phecie.s, the Miracles, Parables, the Discourses, and the Discriminative Names, uf our Saviour; to which 
8 a<l<ie<l, a Voatbulary of all the Proper Names, accented, which occur in the Manual. For the use of 
^■houls and Private bamilies. By Alexandkii Ghkiu, Parochial Schoolmaster, Aherdour, File. J‘'uurth 
Edition, l8ino. price I0(/. cloth. 

“A useful work, which will recommend itself to families, and must soon find its way into every Sabbath 
School in the kingdom.”— lidlnburgh Advertiser. • • 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE HOLY LAND; or, a Brief J)e«crij>(ion of Palestine, ospeeiallju. 
n the time of Chri.st, with Notices of its present Comlilion and Prospects for the Use of Schools. By the 
llev. D. Esuaii.b, Minister of Ilescoliic. Ninth Edition, price iid. 

“The large circulation which it has already attained—having now reached its Ninth Thousand—siiffi* 
deiitly attests the fiivuurahlc estimation in which it is held by the public. It is neatly printed, possesses a 
;ood map, and is very cheap.”— JViineM. 

Just Puhlis/ied, Tenth Edition, price Hd., or per post ud., 

THE FALLACIES, ABSURDITIES, A.ND PRESUMPTION OF THE “COMING 
Sl'RUGGLE,” and similar Millenarian Vutieinntions. 

A HAND-BOOK OF DEVOl’ION ; or. Prayers for Fiiniilies and Individuals, by Robert 
I.RK, D.D., Old Greyfrinrsv Edinburgh. Square crown Hvo. price 7s. Gd. 

Edinburgh: M v lbs Macpii a tn, 11 St. David Street. Glasgow: Mu kray & Son. * 

lAindon: Simrkin, Marshall, & Co. And uf all Booksellers. 


CONTE^ CHOJSIS A LTSAGE DE LA JEUNESSE. 


EXFBRnSENTAL CHEMISTBT ANALYSIS, &c. 

MR. STATHAM’S 

NEW ILLUSTRATED AND DESCKllTIV'E CATALOGUE 

ttf Chemical Cahineto, Portable Laboratories, &c. fshewn in Great Exhibition, ISAl), is now^ ready, and 
Forwardedon receipt of stamp. “ Youths' Cabinets,” 6s. 6rf., 7s. 0rf., 10s. Gd. ; B«>k of Experiments, 
irf.; “Students,” 21s., Sts.0(f., 4'2s., 63s., 168s.; “Economic LalKtriitory,” 10^., liUs.; “AgricuUuru 
Test Chest,” (ills., 1(»6<.. 168s.; “ Toxicological Test Chest," 42s., 03s., 105s, 

Of sole Proprietor, WILLIAM E. STATHAM, 20, Rotherfield Street, Islington, Londont. ' (If from 
Coontry, on receipt Post Order.) Also of Chemists, Opticians, &c. 


NEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


Published Monthly, Price One Shilling, 

HUNT’9 YACHTING MAGAZINE, 

% 

EMBELLIHHKD WITH 

ENGRAVINGS OF YACHTS, &c. 


This work is iIcvoUhI to tlic iilfcrests of the Yacliting Community, and embraces every 
subject otmnccted with Yachts and Yachting. * 

The Kumher for July will contain articles on the Materiel for Yachts, Wotnl or Iron— 
M«Rlel JJovv—Rolling Stern Post—Length—Counter sheer—Midship Sections—Modes of 
Measurement—Log of the “ Pet ”—Mersey Yacht Match—Western Yacht Club of Ireland— 
Schooner Match on the Tliames, See, &c, ^ . 

Illustration. -THE "GIPSY iJlJEEN” SCHOONER. 

• • 

The b’irst Volume may bo liad in Ornamented Covers, price 105. Qd. 


Also now ready. Price 4s. bound, 

t 

HUNT’S UNIVERSAL YACHT LIST. 

Contninlng Coloured Flags of Rritish and Forejgn Clubs—The Names of the Officers and 
Agents—Name.s of Yachts, Tonimgi*, Rig, Owners, Builders, Winners of Prizes, Tide Tables, 
Almanac, &c. &c. 


LONDON: 

HUNT AND SON, U, NEW CHURCH STREET, EDGEWARE ROAD; 

SiMPKiN, Mahsiiai.!., and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court; and all Booksellers and Frintsellers 

in Town and Country. 


ARABIC, TEROAN, AND HINROSIANI. 

Students desirous of being prepared for Addisebmbe and Haileybury may join CUtSSES con¬ 
ducted by 

MR. WM. BURCKHARDT BARKER (M.R.A,S.), 

native of Syria, and long resident in the East. He forms his pupils in that preliminary acqnaintanee iriffi 
Arabic whielt is the surest basis for a subsequent thorough knowledge of the other two iangnagee. For 
particulars apply to Mr. Maiiden, 8, Leadeahali Street, and Ma. Booms, 2R, New Bond Street. 





J»EW QUARTEILY ADVEBTISEK. 


NEW WOEES FUBUSHED BT CLEAVER, 

46, nCCABILLT. 

- ♦ 

1. A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By the Author of “ Talcs of Kirkbwk,*’ &c. 1 Vol. 4s. Od. 

2. BLANCHE MORTIMER; or, UNCONSCTODS INFLUENCE, ATalo, 1 Vol. 5i. 

3. COUSIN EUSTACE. By the Author of *• A Coninion-Place Story.” 2 Vuls. fl«. 

4. AUNT ATT A. Bv Uie Author of “ Couwn Eustace.” I Vol. 4<t. 

A. COUNSELS TO TkOSE WHO ARE LIVINO IN THE WORLD. Vnm Fenelon. I Vol. 2t. 

6. BENNETT’S (REV. W, J. E.) LAST SERMONS at St. Paul’s and St. Barnabas’. 1 vol. 12a. 

7. BENNET'rS (REV. W. J. E.) PRINCIPLES OF THE BOOK OK COMMON PRAYER. 

1 Vol. 6s. 6rf. , 

8. BENNETT’S (REV. W. J. E.) EUCHARIST; ITS HISTORY, DOCTRINE, &c. 1 Vol. C». 

9. BENNETT’S (REV. W. J. E.) DISTINCTIVE ERRORS OK RO.VIANISM. 1 Vol. 13s. 

10. WILSON S (BP.) INSTRUCTION ON THE LORD’S SUPPER. The only Edition printed 

entire, with Notes, &c. 3s. Hef. * 

11. WILSON’S (BP.) SACRA PRIVATA. Printed entire, with Notes, &c. 3s. 

12. LIFE AND DEATH. Meditations from the Freiich of Noukt. By the Rev. C. C. Spenckr. 

1 Vol. 3s, 

13. NEALE'S (REV. J. M.) LECTURES ON THE CHURCH’DIFFICULTIES OF THE PRE¬ 

SENT TIME. 1 Vol. «s. 

14. NEALE’S (REV. J.M.) SHEPPERTON MANOR. A Tale. 6s. 

1.",. NEALE’S (REV. .1. M.) VICTORUiS OF THE SAINTS. Stork* from Church History. 2s. 
IG. BIBER S (REV. DR.) LIFE OF SAINT PAUL. 1 Vol. 4.s. Grf. 

17. A COMPANION 'fO THE CALENIMR, AND CEREMONIES OF THE CHURCH. OJ. 

18. THIRTY-SKVEN PLAIN SERMONS ON VARIOU.S SUBJEC'I'S. By CtEnovMKN op tiik 

CuuKca OP Epoland. 1 Vol. (hjr Post, 4s.) 8s. Or/. 

LONDON: CLEAVER, 46, PKXJADILLY. 


THE LONDON MAIL. 

A FORTNIGHTLY (STAMPED) NJ5WSPAP1511. 

PcBLisuEi) on the 8th and 24th of every month, to meet flic requiroinentH of thn (Joraracrcial, 
Military, Civil, and Naval liiterestH of India, the. ('ape, Australia, and the Colonies. 

Tlic London Mail consists of 10 pages, or (»4 coluAins, the largest size permitted by the Act 
of Parliament. ■*" 

In General Politics, the London Mail is eondneted on strictly independent principles: ad¬ 
vocating lilHTul views on all public questions, irresjiee.tivc of party. 

The London Mail will pay espi'cial attention to the aspect of the Indian Question at Home; 
and record with hdclity the progress of the views of the Public, the Parliament, and the Ministry, 
on the future Government oi India. • 

The want of a conciw; record of the passing events of tlie day, to the exclusion of much matter 
of a character tliat it has either never tioasessed, or has lost miieh of its iulerests ere it reaches a 
distant point, is still much felt, especially in India. It will lie tlus study of the Eilitor and Pro¬ 
prietor, as much as jiossihle, to correct this objection to existing publications, to present ns eornplcte 
a reflection of Home facts and circumstances as will be welcome and useful, and to avoid heavy 
and uninteresting articles. 

That part of the London Mail which is devotwl to the Literature of the day will be confined 
to Reviews of the most important and interesting of the New Works. 

The Mercantile Intelligence—including Markets, Shipping, and exeliangc—is v<!ry fully and 
accurately reported. • 

Terms—j£l . 4.'!. per annum, including the Marseilles postage of3if. on each Numlter. 

The London Mail is an advantageous medium for the pur}>ose of giving publicity to Ad¬ 
vertisements. The terms are—Eight lines and nnder, 6s., and CW. for every aduitional line. Ad¬ 
vertisements must be sent in not later tiian the mornings of the 7ih and 23a of every month. 

Office— No. 0, Crane Court, Fleet Street. 

London, 18.53. 




KEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


* THE 

NEV QUAllTEBLY REVIEW, 

(PRICE HALF-A GROWN,) 

IS I'UBIJSHED REGULARLY 

« 

Or the Ist of January, the Ist of April, the 1st of July, 
and the lat of October of every Year. 



The advantages tliis periodical offered to the public at starling, 
were - • 

1. Elaborate articles of the highest talent which capital and con¬ 
nection could obtain. « 

2. Careful reviews of every work of any intisrest that appeared in 
Europe and America during the quarter, 

3. A Quarterly, which, l)oiind in u yearly volume, should be a 
regiwt('r of tlie l.iterataro (tf tbe juuir; a ^vork of lleferenci! to every 
Book Club, every J.iterary Institute, every family of intellectual tastes, 
every man or woman who would wish to kee[» pace with the society 
in which they move. 

All tins has been suceessfiilly aecompHAusl. The New Quar- 
TRiiLY has alreaily taken its place among the establishc>d periodicals 
of the age, and is looked to for information, hy half the Book Societies 
in the kingdom. Its Proprietors and Editors cherish the hope that it 
nmy for a long time do good service, in rendering trasli unprofitable 
to pnhlishers, and raising the standard taste of the reading public. 
Tlie pnjprietors are anxious that it should he universally known that 
the New (iii.viiTEHLY is entirely independent of, and wholly uncon- 
necto<l Avith, uiiy publishing liouse in the trade: it is the unbiassed 
criticism of men avIio know what it is to labour themselvcB. No one 
is alloAvcd 'to criticise in the columns of the New Quarterly who 
has not already achieved a reputation as an author. 

The First Volume, price Itk cloth, is now ready for delivery. 

*,* Should there, in any case, be difficulty in obtaining the work 
througli the local booksellers, annual subscribers may have their copies 
sent direct through tl»e Post Office on the day of publication. 


HOOKHAM AND SONS, 15, OLD BOND STREET; 

OLIVER & BOYD. EDINlil'KOHi HOlXiES & SMITH. DUBLIN; 
CIIESSON, BOMBAY; COLVIN it Co., CALCUTTA; 

PAttUY & Co.. MADRAS; 

e. B. NORTON. IRVING BOOK-STORE. 71. CHAMBERS ST, NEW YORK; 
JAMES MUNUOE lit Go. 134. WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 






NEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


WESTERTON’S, 

ao, BT. OBOKOa'B B&AOB, OOMUKH, 

STATIONERY DEPARTME'NT. 

At this Estsblishmeot, Papers of the most costly description are kept; slso the cheapest Writing Papers, 
Envelopes, and General Stationery, of such a quality as are not to bo equalled for the price clsewhcm. 
Arms, Crests, and Coronets engraved. 

No charge for stamping Writing Papers and Envelopes except in colours. 

Mordan's Gold and Silver Pencil Cases and Pen Holders, Pen and Pencil Cutters. 

A great variety of Visiting, l^gagrinent, and Note llooU. 

Pocket Ledgers with or without Locks. 

De La Rue's, GoodalTs, Hunt’s, and Reynolds’ Superfine Inlaying f’nrds, the newest pattern. 

Drawing Pencils, by Monlan, Brookmun arid I^uigdon, Ackeriimnn and Uowney. 

Pearl and Ivory Paper Knives, elegant Pearl,Card Coses, beautifully inlaid Vesta Match Boxes of every 
description. , 

A great variety of Inkstands in Ebony, Glass, Papier Macho, and various Metals, for the Hall, Library, 
and Dining-Room Tables. 

Gilloit’s, Mitchell’s, and other Steel Pens, I,eHer Clips, Paper Wciglits, Ac. 

W^edJing Stationery, Coloured, Silver, luid Lace-l)u»rdered Note Papers and Euvelojies. 

Hand-cut C^oill Pens by the best ntakerB Ditto in Kaney Boxes. 

Card Plate engraved in best stylo, and 100 Cards printed for 4*. (W. 

A great variety of Church Service Bihlcs and Prayer Books in elegant Binding, suitable for Presents. 

MATRIMONIAL INSTITUTION. 

FOUNDED 1840. 

Okficks —12, John Stkekt, Ai>fi.piii, London. 

This Institution has been cBtablished many years (with great success) os a medium for the introduction of 
parties unknown to each other, who are desirovs of forming Matrimonial Alliances, but who, from some 
cause or other, cannot find partners in tlieir own circle of acquaintance, suitable in position, Ac. This 
Establishment is conducted on the same principle as adopted at the various institutions of the kind in 
France, Holland, Germany, Rus.sia, and America. 

The strictest honour and secresy are maintained in every case, and none hut parties of respectiibility 
treated with. 

I’rospectases, Application Fornm, Rules, and evcij’ inform^ion, sent free to any name, initials, or nddwp ^ 
on receipt of twelve Postage Stamps. 

By order of tim Director, 

LAURENCE CiminURT, 

12, John Street, Adelphi, London. 


BEUAUCE mrnJAL life ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY. 

THE ENTIRE PROFITS DIVIDED AMONG THE ASSURED, 


VERNON ABBOTT, ESQ. 
JOHN LEDGER, ESQ. 


A. LESLIE MELVILLE, ESQ. 
JAMES TRAILL, ESQ. 


GEORGE WHITMORE, ESQ, 

ADVANTAGES PRESENTED BY THIS SOCIETY. • 

LI FE ASSURANCES may be effected upon Equal, Half Premium, Increasing or Decreasing Scales; also 
by Single Payments, or Payments for limited periods. Tables have been specially constructed for the 
Army, Navy, East-India Company, and Merchant Service#; also for persons voyaging to, or residing 
in, any part of the world. • 

EMnowMaNTB for IVidows and Children, Pensions fiir retired Offirera, and (fivilians, Immediate or Da* 
VKBKKo AHNcmx# and SurVIvobships. 

£. OSBORNE SMITH, Aciuary and Secretary. 

71 King WUliom Street, Mansion House. 






NEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


THE EAST-INDIA CHARTER. 


Just Published, Fourth Edition, considerably enlarged, Price 2s., pp. 117, 

k 

BOHBAT BRIBERIES; 

A TALE OF THE PRESENT CHARTER. 

INSCRIBED TO THE RT. HON. SIR CHARLES WOOD. BART., M.P., 


PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF CONTROL. 


BY INDUS. 


GREATLY ENLARGED, AND CONTAINING THE AUTHOR’S REPLY TO 

« 

MR. LESTOCK ROBERT REID; TOGETHER WITH A SUPPRESSED 
DESPATCH FROM COLONEL OUTRAM. 


LONDON: EFFINGHAM WILSON, PUBLISHER, 
11, ROYAL EXCHANGE. 

' A 




MEW QVARTSRI.T ADVERTrSER. 


HAKlKIN-EAlfB FIBE AKE IJFE 
mSURANCE SOCIETT, ' 

No. 1, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. 

INSTITUTED IN lOtW.-EXTENDED TO LIFE INSUilANCE, 168«. 


Immediate, Deferred, and* Survivorship Annuities Granted. 

Siccrtom. 

THE HON. WILLIAM ASHLEY.* JOHN (HJIINEY HOAHE, E.SQ. 

THE HON. SIR EDWARD OUST. * E. FULLER MAITLAND, ESQ. 

ARTHUR EDEN, ESQ. WlLLlAM StX)TT, ESQ. 

JOHN LE'ITSOM ELLIOT, ESQ. JOHN SPERLINO, ESQ 

JAMES ESDAILE, ESQ. HENRY WIJ.SON, ESQ. 

HAHVIE M. FARQUHAR, ESQ. ^ W. ESDAILE WINTER, ESQ. 

LIFE DEPAETMENT. 

The important advantages offered by tlic plan and constitntioii of the Life Department of this Society are:— 

Tiuit insurers ore protected by a large invented Uapital, npon which there is no Interest to |my, and for 
which no tieductiou of any kind is made, whicit enables the Diri^’tors to give the whole of the Froiits to 
insuring Members. 

That the Profits are divided annually amongst all Mcmliers of five years' standing, and applied towards 
reducing Life Insurance to llie lowest possible rates of Preniiinn. 

The tollowing Table exhibits the abatement of Premium tliat has been made for the post Twelve Years 
to Members of live yeara’ standing;— 



Tliat persons insuring tlteir own lives, or the lives of others, may Iwconie Memliers. 

That persons who ore willing to forego porticipatiuii }a the Profits can insure at a lower rate tluin tliat 
charged to Members. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Insurances an effected on every description of property at Uie usual rates. . 

(Hy order) RICHARD RAY, Srcrrtart. 

THE MOST IlfTEEESTING CxIlOUP EVER MODELLED. 

THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCE OF WALES, THE PRINCE ALBERT, 
THE PRINCESS ROYAI.„THK PRINCESS ALICE, PRINCESS HELgNA, 
PRINCESS LOUISA, PRINCE ARTHUR, 

WHICH HAS BERN HONOUBBE WITH THE BICIUBST EMCOXItlMM. 

MADAME TUS8AUD AND SONS’ EXHIBITION BAZAAEt 

BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 

ASMzssnm omi smunret. 












NEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURAN CE S OCIETY. 

ADVANTAGES OFFERED. 

EXTENSION OF LIMITS OF IIESIUENCE.-Thc Assure! may reside in most parts of the world, 
wltliout extra ciiarge, and in all parts by pHyment. of a small extra premiam. 

MUTUAL SYSTEM WITHOUT THE EISK OF PARN^HIP 

The small shnn! of profit divisible in future among thd Shareholders being now provided for, without 
Intrenching on the nmouiit made liy the rigular business, the Assured will hereafter nerive all the benefits 
obtainable from a Mutual Office, with, at the saine time, cnuiplcte freedom from liability, secured by means 
of an Hii)]ilc Proprietary ('apiiul; thus combining in the same office all the advantages of boUi systems. 

The Assurance Fund already invested amounts to £650,000, and the Income exceeds £530,000 
per Annum. 

CUEDIT SY.^'TEM.—On IVdicies for the whole of Life, onc*half of the Annual Premiums for the 
first five years may remain on credit, and may cither continue os a debt on the Policy, or may be paid off 
ut any time. 

LOANS.—Loans are advanced on Policies wliich have been in existence five years and upwards, to 
the extent of niiie>teiiUi8 of their value. 

ItONUSES.—FIVE Itonusos have hem declared. At the iRst, in January 1352, the sum of i,‘I31,125 
was added to the Ptdicics, prwlucing a Donus. varying wiih the different ages, from 2ti to per cent, on 
the Premiums paid during the five years, or from £8 to £12. XOs. per fent. on the sum Assured. 

The Itonuses njiplicd in reduction of Preiniiim on many of the Policies which have participated in 
three or more divisions, have been sufficient, not only to extinguish the whole of the^ Premiums, but also to 
add a Bonus to the sum assured, which will be further augmented at every smrceeding division. 

The following are oxam])le8:— 





Bonus already 
added to sums 

Sums 

Assured. 

No. of 
Bonuses. 

Original Premium. 

Assured sinee the 
extinguishment 




of all the 
Premiums. 

£ 


£, s. d. • 

£ s. d. 

1000 

6 

82 It 10 Extinguished. 

3tl7 11 0 

KiflO 

4 

02 0 10 ditto. 

114 0 0 

]()f)0 

3 

125 0 0 ditto- 

103 5 0 

UMK) 


100 6 0 ditto. 

lOU 10 0 


PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS.—Policies jmrticipate in the Profits in pniportion to the number 
and aniotmt of the Pentiums paid between every division; so that if only one year’s Premiam be received 
prior to tlie Rooks being closeu for any divimon, the Ptdicy on wliich it was paid will obtain its due sliare. 
The books close for the next Division on .‘KMh June 1850; therefore those who effect Policies before the 
30th June next will be cntitleil to one year’s additional share of Profits over later assurers. 

. APl’Llt'ATION OF BOND SES.—'I'he next and future Bonuses may be either received in CasIi,or 
applied at the option of the Assured in any other way. 

NON-PAUTI(TP.\TlNt«. -A8HurBnces may he effected for a Fixed Sum at considerably reduced 
rates, and the Premiums for term Policies are lower than at most other Safe Offices. 

PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.—Clmms poid lAir/ydays after proof of death, and all 
Policies arc Indimutuiilt', exci-pt in cases of fraud. 

INVALID lives may be assured at rates proprtioned to the incicaaed risk. 

POLICIES fre granted on the Uvea of persons m any station, and of every age, and for any snm on 
one life from £50 to £10,000. 

PREMIUMS may be paid yearly, half yearly, or quarterly ; but if a payment be omitted from any 
cause, the Policy can be revived within/flwrtefn Months. 

'fhe accounts and Balance Sheets are at all times open to the inspection of the Aasnred, or of Persons 
desirous to assure. . 

A copy of the last Report, with a Prospectus and forms of Propcsal, can be obtained of any of the 
Society’s Agents, or will Ite forwarded free, by addressing a line to 

GEORGE H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretaiy. 

09, Great RusseU Street, Bloomsbury, London. 




MSW QUART£RI»T ADTERTISIR. 


CANCER HOSPITAL, LONDON. 

'• - / 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF AIRLIE. 

patrons.. 

The Right HonoureWe The KARL OF ABEROEEN. 

The Right ilonourahle The EARL OF AMIIKKST. 

The Right Hcmouriible The KARL OF SKFTON. 

Admiral SIR FRANCIS BEAUFORT, K.C.B. 

The Honourable COLONEL OGILVY. 

The Honourable CAl*TAIN OGILVY. 

The Honourable RICHARD MOORE. 

*^atronfS,sts. 

The Right Hononrabic The MARCIIIONESS OF DOWNSHIRE. 

The Right Honoumble Tlie DOWAGKU COUNTESS OF CARN WATH. 
The Right Honourable The DOWAGER COUNTESS OF COTTK.NHAM. 
The Right Honourable The ( OUNTESS OF ROSEBERY. 

The Right HonooraMe The VISCOUNTESS COMBERMKRE. 

The Right Honourable The IK)WAGEU LADY GREY. 

Tlic Ri^t Ilpnournble THie DOWAGER LADY KIN LOCH. 

The HonourSble LADY PEPYS. 

Tile Honourable LADY CAROLINE PF.PYS, 

The Honournblo LADY ELIZABETH MOURE. 

The LADY LOUISA CATOR. 

The LADY DAL.\IENY. 

LADVGIPP.S. 

LADY MORGAN. 

" LADY NIGHTINGALE. 

LADY MARY SINGLETON. 

LADY PALMER ACLAND. 

MISS BURDETT COUTTS. 

MRS. CHARLES DIXON, Stonatcd, Emaworth, Ilatila. 

MISS MARWOOD, Busby Hall, Y<.rkBhirc-. 

MRS. WOLUIGE. 


®rfasufcr. 

JOHN PARKINSON, Etwi-, (iO, Lincoln’s Inn Ficlda. 

313anktrs. 

Messhs. COUTTS Sc Co., 159, Stnuul. 

. fiIonsuIt(i\g IJfipsfti'an. 

Dr. R. CHAMBERS. 

Surgeons. 

W, MARSDEN, Eaq., M.R.I., M.D., 05, Lincoln's Inn Fh-Ms. 
WEEDEN COOKE, Esq., 70, Upper Berkeley Street, I'ortioan Square. 


There U no malady so dreadful in its character and fatal in its results, consequently none that so loudly 
eaUs for aid fnm the affluent, and knowledge from the si'icntiiic, as (Jamckr. 

This Charity was established in April 18.51, as a sp<*cial Huspital for the iuvestigaiion and treatment 
01 tbit moot oppalitiig disease. Thcro are 800 Patients on tint Books, many rd* whom, thtviugh God's blcM- 
jag, have had their raflfkrings greatly illeviaied. The Institution is free to the sfilicted poor on their own 
ai^icatioa, and is entirely npimrted by voluntaiy contnhutioDH. * 

Om Guinea annarily oonstitBles a Governor ; a Donation of Ten Guineas a Governor for Life. 

Sobscriptions are received by Messrs. Coutts & Co., the Bankers of the Hospital; by most of the 
London and Country Bankers; also by Mesers. RiviiraTON, HaicMARn, and Nibokt & Co., BookaeUers, 
and at the Hoti^tal, 1, Cannon .Bow, railiament Street, and Holly woud Lodge, Brompton. ^ 

VV. J. COCKERILL, Secretaiy. 

NJL—The Weekly Board meet every Tnesdsy at four for half-past four, and Patjenu are xvqneated 
to attoid the Saigeena at the Uoi^ta^ in Cannon Row, every Tnesday and Saturday at two o'clo^? 

' c 




NEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER 


COLT’S REVOLVERS, 


OR 


PATENT llEPEATING PISTOLS 

Ist-ARMY, or HOLSTlilR PISTOL. 

2ikI.-NAVY, or BELT PISTOL. 

And FOUR POCKET SIZES, viz. THREE; FOUR, FIVE, and SIX-INCH 

BARREL. 

The Bullet mould, N[p|)le-wrench and Screw-driver, Powder-ilask, and Box of Capa, witk printed 
directions tor loading and cleaning, form the only fitting^ necessary for the Pistol case. 

Tlie peculiar oxcellenciea of Colt’s “ Ilcvolver” are well known. For safety, simplicity, durability, 
micurney, niul celerity of fire, force of |>cnetration, and security of the ebaife oguiust moisture, they possess 
important advaiituges both for public oud private service. 

“Coi/r’ti Pistols.— A Cori csfwndcnt sends us the following report of the performance of one of 
Colt’s Revolvers at Krith, Jan. 19,1853:— 

“‘The piatui in question (No. rj,3.'>.')), was one of the best oonatriiction, selected at hazard from six of a similar 
description. ‘I'lic aiglita hud never hien adjusted, nor were they calciiloted for llie immense range over which tlie 
trial was to take place; consequently, it must be borne la mind that, after firing a few experimental rounds, the 
judgment of the operator was the only guide as to the necessary elevation, whereas tlie rifles (one two feet ten and 
the other two feet six in length, and carrying oiinct! balls) had carefully adjusted elevating sights, 'llie barrel of 
the pistol was only seven inches and a-half in length, its bore less tlian half an inch, tlie charge of powder one 
drachm, weight of bullet (conical) four dradims. 

“ * Out of thirty discharges, at the cnormints range of four hondhgu .tJtn ten varps I six bullets struck the butt 
at dislanees var^diig from thirty to tliirty-six inches only from the centre of the target, eighteen others struck 
within the circumference of a circle seven fret in diameter, and the remaining six shuts (to which an excess of 
elevation wa.s pnrpnsely given), struck at heights varying from ^cn to twelve feet above the target; Utin satisfac* 
turily demonstrating the e.t|>uciiy of the weapon fur still greater range, were that either requbite or desirable. 

“ ‘ As euiitra.sted »itii the rinc-practice, the {>erformance of the pistol exhibited little inieriority; and there can 
be little doubt but that, witii accurate sights, this weu{K)n would shoot as correctly up to 400 or even 450 yards aa 
the best rifle that could be prodiiceti. 

“* Mr. Prilehett, the Ouvernment gun-maker, who happened to be on tlie ground part of the time, wimesied, 
witli uslunisliment, some of the shuts, and expressed his unqiialifled opinion us to tlie superiority of Colt’s Revolvera 
over any weapon of the kind at present in existence."'— Ifnited Seretee Gatelle, March 5, 1053. 

COLONEL S. COLT, THE INVENTOR AND PATENTEE OF THE CELE- 
BRATEl) llEPEATING PISTOLS AND FIRE ARMS, encouraged by the ^reat de¬ 
mand, not only for OtHcers iti both Dojiortmeiifg of Her Maj^ty's Service in Great Britain and 
in tlie variinus British pdsscssions abiotid and for private use^ has established a manufactory of 
his Patent Fire Anns at 

THAMES BANK, NEAR VAUXHALL BRIDGE, LONDON; 

And is novr ready, and rMpt'ctfuily solicits orders for these wet^wns, the peculiRr exoellencei of 
which have been tested by long and actual experience of Officers and men, both Naval and 
Military, and received the approval of the most scientiBc and disunguished persons throughout 
tlie World. The demand for, and sale of, Colt’s weapons, is unprecedented in the history of 
Breech-luading Fire Arms. 

The Arms may now be obtained Wholesale and Retail, of the Manufacturer and Patentee, 
SAMUEL COLT, 1, SPRING GARDENS, COCKpPUR STREET, LONDON. 





NEW QXjhWntr AnVSIlTISBE. 


GREAT IMPROVEM ENTS I N THE CORNOPEAN. 

BAITS AND LEACB/ 

HMve the hnnonr to nu^mit to the notice of BAND COMM'ITTRES, MAS1TERS, PROFESSORS, Mid 
AMATEURS of the CORNOPEAN, Sieir IMPROVEMENT in that admirable InstrumcTit, whereby 
the valve notes (including the npper A natural) are rendered full and clear, whilst their new Pillar Spring 
greatly facilitates the executien of rapid and difitenlt passages. 

All kinds of MILITARY INSTRUMENTS of the best quality, and miura’factured upon a principlA 
which combines strength and lightness. 

HAITE^ AND LEACH, 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MAKE*RS TO HER MAJESTY’S ARMY AND NAVY, 

7, NEW COVENTRY STREET, LEICESTER SaUARE, 

, LONDON. 


SCOTTISH AND miSH LINEN WAREHOUSE, 

201, OXFORD STREET, NEAR NORTH AUDLEY STREET. 


DAVID BIRRELL, manufacturerTable Linen, Dnnfermlinr, hoKalwavs on hand a larjgo assortment 
of damask table-cloths nud napkins, and evert' description of HOUSEHOLD LINENS, hlankots, flannels, 
window hollaitds, &c., at moderate prices. ,For damask table-cloths and napkins 1). B. obtained the Prise 
Medal at the (ireat Exhibitiont—Cairii^e paid of all orders from the country, when tlie order amounta to 
£5 and upwards. • • 


NO MORE OBEY HAIR. 


INWIN ANl) ALBERT’S COLUMBIAN llAlR DYE 

is ac^owlctlgcd throughout the world to be the best 
in ua.e. Its application is most easy ; and it imme¬ 
diately imparts to grey hair or wliiskem a natural 
ond permanent Brown* or Black, without staining 
the skin. ^ 

The great snccesa of this never-failing Hair Dye 
has prod need a number of*imilations; but to nre- 
vcntauch base impositions, be certain tbnt UN wIN 
and ALBERT'S names arc on nil tbe outside and 
inside laltels. Mr. and Mi's. Unwin may be con¬ 
sulted daily, at their private Hair Dyeing Rooms, 
where the Head of Hair is dyed in an Inmr, or 
Whi8ker9*Ih a few' niinnfiw. Sold wholesale and retail 
by UNWIN and ALBERT,^Court Hniidre««nr8 
and Wig Makers, 24, Piccadilly, Dmdon, and 112, 

Rue Richelieu, Paris. In casts, at ft*, (id., 7*. (id., 
and 10*. 6d, Forwarded on receipt of a Post-Office 
Order. 




SCARLETT’S PORT ABLE M OCK TURTLE SOUP. 

SCARLETT AND SON respectfully inform the public in general that the MOCK TURTLE 
made by them, of acknowledged delicious quality and flavour, is by many pronounced equal to 
tbe real. Forwarded to all parts of the country, free of package, on the receipt of a Post-Office 
Order or Stamps. Sr. 6d. per quart. * 

20, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 



K£W QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


PEBMAMEMT PAGPER REOnm 

THE AMERIC'AR DABUERREAN PORTIAIT ROOMS, 

433, WEST STBAND, NEAR KING WILLIAM STREET. 

MR. HOGG 

rrspralfully invites the inspection of the Public to the Dsf^ierrcan specimens token hv him, as, withoat 
being seen, tlicy cannot he appreciated. The Stcr<>o8coj)ic Portraits taken by Mr. Hogg have been allowed 
by several scientific genticnien to have the la'st eircct of any tlmt they have seen; at the same time Mr. H. 
chulicnpes any other Artist in I^mdon to produce Pictures equal to those of his production. PortnJts, aa 
nsual, in inororro case, and coloured, iO.t. m. Tlie price cf Stereoscope and Portraits, £2. 3», 

Mr. H. would remind the Public no pay is demanded l>y him until the Picture is seen and approved of; 
nor does Mr. 11. follow the usual eourse of exhibiting sjiccimens A'hieh are not of his own prodoetion. 

SUNSHINE NOT REQUIRED. 



J. BBINSMEAD, 

15, CHAKLOTTE STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON. 

offers a challenge of £ 101) to any Maker wlio shall produce a Pianoforte superior in Touch, Tone, and Beauty 
of Design to those made by liitn at the same prices, and which were slowed, by eminent judges, to be 
most superb in tlie itrcui Exiiihition of 18S1. Jr H. begs To draw attention to tho above design, price 
Thirty guineas. Instruments from £20 to £100. Superior Instruments lent on hire. The Trade supplied. 

TEE CHEMIST, 

9 iWontJIji 3JournaI of ^ 

CHEMICAL PHILOSOPHY,^MINERALOGY, PHOTOGRAPHY, 

'■ AND OP 

CHEMISTRY APPLIl'D TO THE ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AGfilCULTURi; 

AND MEDICINE; ' , 

AND RECORD OF PHARMACY. 

EDITED BY JOHN AND CHABLX^ WATT. 

This Periodical always contains all the rcaearohes and dhwoveries oo.thed>oTe snbjeeta mada dariflg tka 
month in this countiy^and abroad. w 

The July Number coutiiins, among other artidea, the foUowing-^Analyaia of asTenl podocto of Art 
of Groat Antiquity, inelnding Gallo- Mural Paintiim; Glastea, Cobared I^aatan, and Mont Coban; 

Ancient Potteries; Ancient Bronzes; Belts; Medob; Leaden Coi^; Gold and silver objects; Hmnaa 
Osseous Remains, dec. &c.—NewGenend Method of Clwmical Analyria-Oii the Theory of Cbemiool 
change^ and on Equivalent volumra—Gold Reining Process—On Photogn^ic Egmvli^^Holhod of 
estimating die Ammonia in Waters—Estimation of the Value Alimentary Gtaina—On Uw dnolioaaa— 
Ink for Steel Pena—Reviews, dec. dec. Ac. 

LONDON; HIGHLEV AND SON, 32, FLEET STREET; 
to whom CominuniuaUon a for dto £ditor^ Rooks for fierbv, ood Advartis eme nto an to be ROt. 









MXW aUABTEBLY ADVERTISER. 


FUBE NEBVOUS OB MIND OOMFLAINTS. 

If the Beedcrs of “ The New Quarterly Re^'iew,” who suffer from depression 
of spirits, confusion, headache, blushing, groundless fears, unfitness for business or 
society, blood to the head, foilure of memory, delusions, suicidad thoughts, fear of 
insanity, &»., will call on, or correspond with, 

REV. WILLIS MOSELEY, 

• 

who, out of above 22,000 applicants, knows not 50 uncured who have followed 
his advice, he will instruct them how to got w'ell, without a fee, and will render 
the same service to the friends of the insane. 

AT HOME PROM*Jl TO 3. 

18, BLOOMSBURY STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 

• * 

• -n--- - - .■ - 

B.ASS’S; PALE ALE,. 

IN IMPERIAL PINTS, 5s. FEB DOZEN; CASES, 18 GALL0NS,^308. 

JESSE HOBSON AND SON orn now prepared to sapply their Friendfl and the Public 
with BASS'S PALE ALE, LONDON STOUT, and POIlTliR, in Pint BoryuM, war¬ 
ranted to contain Imperial Measure; also in Casks of 18 Gallons. 

JESSE HOBSON AND SON, 45, LEADENHALL STREET. 


’ - 

• • 

IMPROVEMENT IN REPEATING FIRE-ARMS." 

B. COGSWELL, 

Of 224, STRAND, NEAR TEMPLE BAR, 

MITAXUC8B3BD 1770, 

Ben to draw Ae^Sttention of Officers proceeding; on Foreign Service to bis Improved Revolving 
CyTinder Pntol, which vKll, with a small cluirge of Fonder, carry a boll with acAiracy and efficacy at tlw 
distance of One HondnsLYards. 

. B. C. has alao applied the same principle to Carbines and Rifles. These are the most effective wcapona 

in use, and an partieuufy adi^ted to the Cape Service and Jungle Sports. 

DOUBLE ^ND SINGLE RIFLES 

on the Minie and other Improved Prtndplei^ from Four Guineas. Alao, a very large assortment of 

DOUBLE AND BINGLE-BARREL FOWLING-PIECES 

of every deaeriplkm, in new and second-haiid woric. Double 0 dm fmr hail or shot Single ditto, with 
Rifle Iwrr^ to fit in the same stock, finom Five Guineas. Saloon FistoJa, which will kill Bim or RebbHe 
St Thirty Taid% srithent report or recoil. 

Air Canes, ditto Guns, widi eveiy variety of Sportiog and Shooting Ammuffition, at the lowest poidUe 
prioea. A Tiw aUowed. 

A UBS&AL ALLOWAKCB TO SH1FFEB3. 





NEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


PURE SOUCHONG TEAj 


Perf«t1y free from Dye,Sceijt, or anj; deleterinui matter with which the ordinary Black Teas abound. 
Medical Gentlemen desirous of ordering tea for invalids may secure the above genuine and wholesome 
beverage in its native purity at 

SPAKROW’S, 

m, OXFORD STREET (10 DOORS EAST OF THE PANTHEON), 

At 4r., 4r, 4d., and 4», JW. Price List of Teas, Coffees, and Family Grocer}', sent post free on application, 
and parcels of two pounds value and upAA’ords curriagi: paid to any part of the kingdom. 


THE UNITED SERVICE; OR,^ NAVY AND ARBIT 


DYES, 


FOR DYEING AND SOFTENING THE HAIR, BEARD, OR MOUSTACHE. 

This Invention is Instantaneous, Permanent, and Natural in appearance, either for Brown or Blaek. 

The superiority of these f)y(!S over ail others consists in their being entirely free from smell, and not 
in the least degree injurious to the skin. They have the appeuranee of hne tiltered water. 

In introducing these Dyes to the Puhlie, tiie Inventor contidently asserts that their efficacy may be 
relied on, us its manulkctiire is superintended by the Inventor hiniM!lf(a process unknown to those 
pncrally advertising Hair Dyes); and having practised on the grey and red hairs of Denmark, Flanders, 
Germany, Ac., for the last twenty-six yeors, now places tlient before the British Public with every 
confldence of having brought them to high perfeetion, both in colour and certainty of action. 

The most distinguished Professors and Opesatora of tl\p Metropolis have tested and given testimonials 
pronouncing these Dyes the most curtain ovbr iiitrodiieed for Dyeing the Human Hair, directing 
particular attention to their softening properties, as well as to their iK'autiful natural colours. Onra 
using will prove their permanunco and value. 

The Inventor jmrticalarlv requests the attention of Ladies to these Dyes for softening and permanently 
staining the Hair and Eyebrows. ' 

Sold at the Northern Dfipot, by the Inventor, JOSEPH SHAYLER, 82, St. JOHN-STREET ROAD, 
near the Angel, Islington, in cases for the toilet, and sent free to any part of the United Kingdom on 
receipt of il«. tk/,, 6»., 8s., or lOs. (hi, in Stamps or Post-Office Order, payable either at Charing Cross or 
Islinji^on. May be hud also of Mr. E. CONSTANCE, Chemist, Leadcnhall Street; JENNEH, Chemist, 
Sandgate: and all respectable Chemists and Perfumers. Wholesale at the Western Den6t, 5. West 
Street, Soho. . m 

N.B. While applying fheso Dyes, keep all grease nu'ny from the comb and lirush; but may be used 
after in the usual way. 

Please say, if for Brown or Black. 


HAIB 



TOSWILL & CO., 

CI6AB WAREHOUSES, 

4, MONUMENT YARD, AND 6, 7, AND 8, PUDDING LANE, LONDON. » 

The laivest stocks in the Kingdom. Cabas, 6s. 6(f. and 7«. 6(i. per lb. HavaaahC^an,74.6Kaiid8*.6dl 
per lb.. Cabanas, Silvas, Woodvillee, Regalias, Lopes, and ovary variety, 8s. M, and 6s. 6d. per lb. 
Cheroots, Mexicans, and Pickwicks, 8t. and 7i. {wr lb. Gennina Foreign Havamdi Cigars, fine qnality, 
20s., 82s., 24s. per lb. ToswiLi. A Co's. Union, also their Univentel Cigars, equal to Folbign, 12s. 6d> per IK 
CitoiCE ToBAccos~LatakiB, 7s. Od. per lb. Turkey, Ss, per lb., fre. &G. 











MEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


4 ir«W DXSGQVEET. 

HR. ^WARD, 


SURGEON DENTIST. 62, FLEET STREET, 


Bvgs to intiroduce an entirely new deaeription of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed witliout wires, or 

liRAtores. They so perfectly resemble the luilaral teeth as not to 1 h> distinfmialied from the origauila by the 
closest ohaerver. They will neverchange colour or decay, and will 1 m fouml very supeHor to any teeth ever 
before used. This method does not requlro the extnwtion of roots, or any ]minful ojieratioii, and will sup¬ 
port and preserve teeth that are loose, is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. Tliat hlr. 
Howard’s improvements Riay be wltNin the Vsach of the most economical, he has fixed his charges at the 
lowtot scale possible. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mastication. 62, Fleet Street. At 
home from Ten till Five. * 




BILLIARD TABLES, 

SOLID OR OTHERWISE, TO SUIT ALL CLLMATES-IMPEUIAL PETROSIAN 

Oil SLATE TABLE. 


* MESSRS.* THURSTON k GO., 

MANUFACTURERS BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY, 


l4, CATHEBINE STEEET, STBANB, lONDOIT, 

Caution their friends and the public against spurious imitations of their Tables, lately advertised by men 
professing to have left their estaiiiishmeiit. They b(>g to say that THEY HAVE NOT FARTED with 
auy of their workmen WHOSE SERVICES WERE WO^tTH HE'rAINl.NG. 

N.B—14, CATHERINE STREET, .STRAND, is the only house where 'rhurston's TablescA lio 
obtained. Messrs. T. and Co. arc tbe Faientees of the Improved Vulcanised ('usliions, which retain their 
elasticity in the coldest climates; also, Manulucturcrs oi tbe Central Revolving Lamp, the best light 
ever constructed for Billiard Tables. '• 



MR. BEARD’S ENAMELLED DAGUERREOTYFESg 

^ ARE TAKING DAILY AT ' • 

85, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY; 34, PARLIAMENT STREET; AND AT 
THE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, REGENT STREET, 

LONDON; 

ALSO A® ^ 

24, CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

The great improvement mtradneed by Mr. Beard (and exclusively adopted by him) of Enamelling 
Daguerre^^ PewtruU ia of immenae valoa in respeot to the security of tbe sliver plate from tamMdtig. 
iTidpfthe colourist to produce a deepst tone and mr« artistic efieot than u possible in ordinary 

Stotosetmo Portnuli, QlnstntlTe of binocnlar vision, era afiU esdtiag aotoiushmeiit^beiiig the 
moat and matlminatiG^y correct delinmtiona in the world of art, since the flatneaa peentiar to a 

picture gtVea way to the nundneat and penpectiva |rand In Nature, ^ 



NKW QUARTEELT ADVBRTimR. 


SEEi:^CHlN6 FROM NATURE. 

The proud position held bjr the British Sahool of landscape Painting—THB first ir TSR 
woRLD—js, unquestionaMy, mainly owing to the constant study of natnre; and eveiy £MiUity 
given to this necessary and ddightful bi^ch of t!ie artist’s pcofessian will not only assist in 
supporting and advancing present renown, but will spread amoi^ other classes a love for this 
elevating pursuit. With these views, 

JAKES EEWMAN 

wishes to call the attention of all to some recent Registered Improvements, which, by simpli* 
fying and adding portabiliry to the articles necessary for sketching from natnre, will, M hopes, 
niake the recreation more general. 

“PARRY’S DIAGOJ^AL SKETCHING BOX;” 

in it<) simplicity, recommends and explains itself; the inten* 
tion he^ inform and place the Box or Palette in accordance 
with the natwral motion if the hand, which should, as in Oil 
Painting, take up the colour from Right to Lett, and the di> 
rection of the angle* being in accordance with ihit natural motion^ 
the annoyance of having continually to turn the Box is re¬ 
moved, and not only a greater mass of colour is more freely 
obtainra, but noai is kilt in the corners of the cups, and so 
wasted. 

The Ecoromt of Space by the adoption of this principle is 
very remarkubie, at 8 ndiok and 8 haf cups (for the lass used, 
but still indispensalile colours) can 
be contained in a space of 3) in. 
by 2t, —] 0 whole and\0 haf, 6 in. 

^ 3,4 c. By a farther novelty 

in the arrangements, the thumb-hole can be placed in ite natural pontion, 

(hitherto an im]K>ssibility without too much enlarging the Box, or sacrificing 
space), the covering over which, besides forming an additional palette, pre¬ 
vents the hand from being soiled, and effectually protects the colours from dust when not in use. 




“ THE NEW §KETCHING BOARD,” 



made of highly seasoned wood, Mahogany, Deal, &c. &c., wiiieb opens at the back ffitk a binge, enabHag 
the Artist to apply the damp si>onge to the imk if the dranuna wAraeeer and wherever he fade B 
neceeMiry, tiie Paper being laid down os on the commnn Pasting Board. Mafiy contrhanees have been 
tried to obtain this facility, but till now quite unsuccessfully. ^ 

NEWMAN’S “IMITATION CRESWICK PAPER.” 

This Paper is now so generally known to the artistio world, that it would be harffly neoeaiuy to 
mention it, excep; to caution all, that there are now several Papers made ertKlfy Ske it in appearance 

« , and of a slight buff tint), tajting colour without agy advantage over any other Drawing Paper. 

Ite Creswick {which fr Known from off othere by tm initial N Be the iMdCr^nnri) is of the 
greatest value to the Artist, taking colour with a greater finility than arv otoer'Pi^r; mis quality, 
with other peculiarities, made the old Oreswkk evaoahMe to toe Audit Afk. Jfewmam edU he happy 
to etnd a eample to any one who wiekee to MM it i^obut othere. „ ' 

All the above Articles are manniactured exclusively by Nr^ KkinuE, who wiR'hi hsfpf to give say 

intorasadsn eeneemiog Priea^ Ao. Ike. Ice. 

M, 60R0 SQUARE, LONDON. 






MCW QVARTERLY ADTERTtSSR. 


. y ^ -, . 

SIB JAMES MUREArS FLUID MAGNESIA, 

Prepared tmder the immediate care offha InvaBtor, and eatnWMhed for nearly ftirty yaam hy the 
PKOFWWOK, for remoring BILE, ACIDITIES, and INDIGESTION, reatprin* APPETITE, preaerving 
a moderate alate of the mweb, and dfaacdriM uric acid in GRAVEL and GOUT. Aliu as an easy remedy 
for SEA'SiCKNESS, and for the febrile aneetions incidrat to childh4)od, it ia inraloable. 

Dr. James Johnson statcB, injiisrcriew of Da. MURRAY’S INVENTION—“PEU.i;cm Solution 
OP Mabkebia— This very usofol and elegant preparation we have been trying for some months, as an 
aporient antPocid in dyspeptic complaints attended with acidity and consti})ationi and with very great 
benefit. We always recommend the oi^nal.’' 

. Sir Philip Crampton, Bart., savs—“Sir James Murray's Fluid Magnesia is a very valuable addition 
to our Materia Medica.” -v .7 

Mr. Mayo—“ It is by far the best form in whidt that medicine Iisb been iiitberto prepared for use." 

Dr. Kennedy, Master of the Lyingdn Hospitid, Dublin, considers “the Fluid Magnesia of Sir James 
Murray to be a very valuable and eenveniesit rem^y iii cases of irritation or acidity of tire Stomach, but 
more particularly during pregnancy, febrile coipplainis, infantile disemses, orsca-siekness." 

l)r. S. B. Labatt, Richard Cannicha^'l, and J. Kirby, JiiKp, Surgeons, of Duliliii, “consider the exhi¬ 
bition of Magnesia in solution to lie tm iin]>urtHut improveineut un tiie old inetliod of inecliunicui mixture, 
and particularly well adapted to correct those acids wliicli geucrally previul in coses of gout, gravel, 
and heartlium." 

Sir James Clarke, Sir A. Cooper, Dr. firight^and Messrs. Guthrie and Herbert Miiyo, of London, 
strongly recommend Murray’s Fluid Magnesia, as being infinitely more safe and convenient tlian the solid, 
and free from the danger attending the constant nse of soda or potass. 

l)rs. Evory Kennedy, Beatty, Bnrke (of,tlie Rifle Brigade), t-'omina. Deputy Inspector of Hospitals, 
and Surgeon Hayden, of Dublin, have given letlers to the. same effect. 

Sir Huniphrey Davy, in 180!), testified*that this Solution forms solnide combinations with uric acid 
salts ill coses of gout and gravel, thereby counteracting their injurious tendency, when other alkalies, and 
even Magnesia itself,- had mled. 

Witli the Acidulated Syrup, tiiis Fluid of Magnesia forms tlie most delightful of saline drinks. 

Physicians will please specify “ MURRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA ” m their prescriptions, to avoid 
the danger of adulterations and substitutions. 

Sold by the sole (Consignee, MR. BAILEY, of Horsley Fields Cbemieal Works, Wolverhampton, 
and l)y all w'holesale and retail Druggists and Medicine Agents throughout the British Empire, la Bottles, 
Is., 2s. 6d., Ss. 6</., 5s. 6</.,<l]s., and 21s. each. 

* tSST The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 2s. riich. 

N.B.—Be sure to ask for “SIR JAMES MURRAY’S PREPARATION,” and to see that Lis name 
is stamped »m each label in Oreen JuA, as follows“ James Murray, I’hysician to the Lord Lieutenant." 

SAVE FIFTY PER CENT. BY PLTRCIIa'sING YOUR WATCHES DIRECT 
FROM THE MANUFACTURER, AT TIIE WHOLESALE TRADE PRICE. 



£0.15 
4.10 
2 . 0 
2.15 


GOI.n WATCHES, extra jewelled, with all the recent Im¬ 
provements . 

Ditto, with tbree-quarlcr plate movement, and stouter cases . . 
SILVER WATCHES, with llic same movements as the gold . 

Ditto, with the Lever Escapement, fl holes Jewelled. 

And every other description of Watch in the same proportion. 

A written warranty for accurate performance is given with every Watch, 
and a twelvemonths’ trial allowed. 

Handsome Morocco Cases for the sanfh, 2r. extra. 

Emigrants supplied with Watches suitable for Australia. 
Merchants, Captains, and the Trade, snppl'ied in any quantities on very 

fisvoarshlc terms. 

Gentlemen’s fine GOLD ALBERT CHAINS . . £1 10 
Ladies’ ditto Neck ditto.I 15 

Bent carafolly pot^, post free, and registered on recent of Post-Ofice or 
Banker’s Order, payable to 


DANIEL ELLIOTT HEDGER, 

WHOLESALE WATCH MANUFACTORY, ^7, CITY ROAD, 


NEAR FINSBURY SQUARE, 


LONDON. 




NEW QUARTEULV ADVERTISER. 


BANK OK DEPOSIT. 

INVESTMENT OF CAIMTAL AND SAVINGS. 

NATIONAL Al^SUBANCE AND INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 

KSTABLISHED IN I«14. CAPITAL SiTOCK JLT00,0O(l. 

This Aewiic-iation is compOM-d of two diKtinct and separate (tranches; the one comprisiM tlio business of a 
Bank of Deposit for lljc liivcstinnit of Capital; tlie other, the ordinary transactions of Life Assnranco. 

BANKIMfl DEPARTMENT. 

The ohjocl of tliis ilcpariinent is ti> nffonl n Nife and easy mode of invcstincut, which secures equal 
advunioges to ilie savinps of ilie provident ami the capital of the affluent, and to eftect important improre- 
nients in the ])rfscnt av'-tem of monetary economy, hoih as regards the security aRbnled to the public and 
the rate of interest iviiliw 'l. 

'rile plan of this Association ilill'ers nialeriully fioin that bf either ordinary Banks or Savina* Banks, ia 
the mode of investing (.'apitni. I'ltiinate oroflt and security heing the main objects regarded, the Boarf of 
Maiiageiiient iirincijially eitqiloy their fumis in .'ouns upon vesteil Life Interests and other similar securities, 
and in the jairehase of well-secured Ueversions; a ehiss of securities oflured ahnost daily to Lite Assurance 
('otnpanies, which, although not imnicdiatoly eoiivertible, it is well known yields the greatest amount of 
piolif, combined with the most perfect safety. 

INVESTMENrAt’t’OliN'rS. 

Money is received daily at the Head flHice, between the hours of Ten and Four o’clock. Parlies 
desirous of opening Investment Accounts may do so with et^iital of any amount, or savings us low ns 
which may he increased from time to time, free from expense. A stock voucher, signed by two Directors, 
is given for each sum deposited. < o 

IXTEUKST rAYAIlI.E IH .lANl'AUY ASlt JULY. 

T'ETKR MORRISON, Managing Director. 

No. 7, St. Alartiii's Plaia*, Trafalgar Square, May 1863. 

Pivispcetuses will be forwarded post-free on application; and every requisite information may lie 
obtained, cither at the Head Offices of the Association, or at the various Branches and Agencies throujpoui 
the United Kingdom. 


BRIDGE’S SARSABARI^A 

Is a ( oinpound Corticul Essence of Red Jamaica Sorsapwilla, prescriticd liy the most 
einineiit of the Faculty as a rc.sU>rativo for Impurity of the Blood, A flections of the 
Liver, Inilige.xtion, Scorbutic and most (?ntancouB Diseases, Chronic Rheumatism, Loss 
of Flesh, (’oustitutional Vcliility, and is used for freeing tlie Patient from the cflccts 
of Mereiirj. 

‘‘ IN’eVeeoimiund Bridge’s Preparation to all who require a course of Sarsaparilla.” 

llrricii'. 

“ A superior 1‘reparation, tlint may always !« relied on.”— Sir Astleff Cooper. 

" Bridge’s Sarsaparilla, in roiisequenco of its high state of conccntiatioii, is unim- 
luiired by age or eliuinto, and invaluable to those who have resided, or are about to 
reside, iti 'J'ropical Climates.”— Mornitig Chronicle. 

“ M'c arc in every respect satisfied with it.”— Lanerl. 

“ Latterly, in consequence of much debility, &c., subsequent to cholera, I have 
freely used your Sarsaparilla with complete benefit and success.’’— J. Poett, M.H.C.tS.E. 
I-spoonful is a du.so, ci|ual in strength to half a pint of Compound Decoction aa ordered by the 
Lpudnn (.’ollcgc of Physicians. In holtles, pints, 1&*.; halt-pints, 8s. ; qnarter-piuts, it. 6d. 

CAl’’rKiN.-~Tho While in India anil England arc ivspeclfuily cautioneda^nstattempted imitations 
of this article not half its strength. To secure die genuine, T. A. BRIDGE, S70, Regent Street,” is 
Ltigravcd in tile ghiss on the side of cacli Bottle. 

BRIDGE’S QUINTESSENCE OF JAMAICA GINGER, AND QUINTESSENCE OE JAMAICA 

GINGER AND CAMOMILE, 

< clebrntcd rcmcdic.- for Indigi stion, Flatulency, and restoring Tone to the Stomach. 



A dchsorl-i 


TEETH. 

ELMS’S ORIGINAL AMBOYNA LOTION, POWDERS, AND GUM, 

For the Preservation of the 'reeth and Gums, Prevention and ('nre of Toothache, and removing Impnrities 
of the Breath, ns prepared by the late Mr. Elms, 45, Leicester Square., The celebrity and extensive patronage 
which the above articles Wve obtained from rm'alty, the nobility, gentry, ana nnmerons foremen of 
distinction, for the Inst fifty veahs, prove the efficacy of tliesc prewationa, and render It saparmuros to 
dilate upon their invaluable qualities. Sold by BRIDGE and Co., Chemists, 270, Regent Street, Limden. 
Hie Lotion, in bottles, 4«. (!«.; Tooth Powder, in boxes, 'Zt. Orf. 

imiDliE A C(>., 270, REGENT STREET, LONDON,; 









NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. M, F. PooNAii. —The best reply we can make to our Con*e- 
apomlent, wlio complains of his inability to procure copies of the 
Review in that part of India where he is located, will be found in 
thefoUowinjj Extract from a leading article in the Bombay Times,” 
May 23, 1853;— 

“It is with much jdeasure we direct the utteutiou of our readers to 
the Adverlisemcnt which appears in another part of tltis issue, from 
whi<di it appears that our estimable and enterprising townsman, Mr. 
Clicssoi), has been apjtointcd the Agent for Wc>tern India for the iVV/e 
Jto.vii-w; and wo trust, less fttr Mr. Chcsson’.s sake than 
for that of our i ead<!rs, that this adniiri'blo Periodical may meet with 
an Indian circulation commtmsuratc with its claims on the attention 
and gratitude of the Indian community. 

“ The critical jndgnn*nts in the New Quarterhf Jtecir.n' arc charac¬ 
terized by discrimination and good taste—a n'adiness to anard praise 
where it is really deservtsl, but no sparingoF the rod where the interest 
of authors, or readers, or both, appears to demand it use. Above all, 
a stri»;t impartiality presides over this new tribunal : tlicre is no rcsj»cct 
of persons here, and its decrees arc free,,at all events, from t)i<j impu¬ 
tation, ‘ Dut ronUmt vorvh, oi\raf rcnmva rohinifnif:' Tlie conveiii. 
CHOC of such a publication is obvious: and, conductd as it is with 
ability atid fairness, it cannot but succeed. One thing secnis to be the 
Judilor's aim — as ujiposite to the customs of in&ny Reviews .as light 
and durkne''S—truth and eamlour is the motto, without regard to 
sounding titles or long-established fame. The literature of each 
successive Quarter is brought under notice with a careful, indopen* 
•lent, and fearless regard lor the benefit of authors, publishers, and 
buyers, especial care being taken to apjteal to'common sense and 
common linuesfy. The AVv/’ ((vavierlif is not one of tlio satirical 
tomuliawking Reviews of the old school, that killed of! stray jmets 
with brilliant eritiriues: its ^object is, to be useful to that unfortunate 
person w'lio never knows any thing—‘ the gcner.d reader’—hy helping 
him ‘ up' in the literature of the day. The reviews are written with 
brevity and neutnc^s, and evince very great literary taste. We may 
add, that in England this Review has already acquired the proud 
title of—* The Queen of periodical literatuke.'” 

Watebi.vo Places.— Owing to the pressure of urgent nn<l impor¬ 
tant luatter, the article on “The Watering Places of Englaiui’ is 
uimv<iiihibly postpone«l. W<! take this opportunity of returning our 
a<'know*ledgmeiits to those Correspondent*! who have already kindly 
favoured ns with information on this subject. 

8. W. D. Allahabad. —^^Ve cun give no satisfiietorj' information 
of the “ Association ” alluded H'. To judge fwm its publications, it 
betrays tin? most complete ignorance of the Indian question; and 
evidently |>osscsst«s none oi the elements of stability or success. But 
wi* may call attention to an excellent article in the “ London Mail ” 
of the 24tli ult., recommending the formation of “ an Indian Reform 
League ” upon a really liberal and comprehensive basis. We heartily 
concur in the suggestion. 



RETROSPECT OF THE LITERATURE OF THE QUARTER. 


A THOUSAND books have been born into the 
world since the “ N kwQuahthik.v Rvejkw”— 
register*gencral of ntornry births—made its last 
report. Of these, some few are spinning about 
like those things witlf long names that grave 
gentlemen insist u])on shewing to their friends 
ill drofis of dirty water and through powerful 
microscopes; they whirr about furiously for 
iialf-a-dozen seconds, and then disapiienr alto¬ 
gether from the field. Of such are two or three 
novels, a couple of tbolisb angry pamphlets on 
the Shakspeare controversy, and a certain little 
goose egg, which half-a-dozen cockneys at first 
took to be the produce of a real swan. Otjier* 
children of this teeming three months are 
brought forth mature. With a proper sense of 
their dimity they range themselves at once on 
the shelves of “ complete ” libraries, theiti to 
remain undisturbed and uncut until the auc¬ 
tioneer shall disperse them (o other similar 
seats of digpnified repose. Such arc theCastlc- 
reagh Despatches ''during the Congress of 
Vienna, battle of Waterloo, jcc.,” and the 
third and fourth volumes of the “ Grenville 
Papers." Others, again, pass on to take their 
place in our standard and enduriirg literature; 
and of such are the eleventh volumcof Mr. Grote’s 
“History of Greece," and the fourth Tolume of 
Colonel Muir’s^ Crifical History of the Language 
and Literature *’ of the aime people. Then come 
histories which have their pwition to gain, and 
which, like Mr. Merivale’s “History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Republic," do 
not always succeed in attracting the attention 
of the many, or in securing the approval of the 
few. The biographers, autobiographers, travel¬ 
lers, novelists, poets, are pourra upon us i^ll- 
aell, each and ul puffed into a semblance of life ; 
but not one in fify of diem lives to walk alone. 


As we look upon our Tabic of Contents, we 
cannot reproach ourselves with having missed 
any lively, benithy child, and u biindn'd pages 
would not suffice fur epitaphs on all the dead- 
borns. Some few, however, that do not ap¬ 
pear ill full length criticism, deserve a jiassing 
notic(>. 

The concluding volumes of the “Grenville 
Papers" are only worthy of alteiitioii, in lliat 
they explode a fiction which the ignorant 
vanity of tho Grenvilles has long encouraged. 
The great Junius secret was in llie ciistody of 
the Grenvilles ! This was the tradition. The 
family was always mysterious and magnifi- 
eent upon the subject.* The proper time, it 
seems, is at length arrived, and the world finds 
that the knife-grinder has no story to tell. 
Instead of a revelation wc have ii hypothesis. 
Before the edition of 1812, and when the private 
letters from Junius to Woodfall were still un¬ 
known, there was a crowd of “demonstrateil" 
Juniuses. Beside many others whose chances 
Woodfall disproved by shewing that they were 
absent from England, or dead, at times when his 
father was in frequent communication with J,ii- 

* Fifteen joarii tbit tradition wot thut alluded to 
in the “ Hiitory of Party,” toI. fif. p. ” Itis not 
altogether improbable that direct cTidciiee of the author¬ 
ship of these letters still exists, although its publication 
is re8<||ed for tome future period. It 7s well knovu that 
Sir Fmcis has left Meiuuirt, whinh. after an appointed 
time, will see the light. A saspicioB hait also long pre¬ 
vailed that tlMSWcrot is in the custody of the Grenville 
family; and the answers that have been on all occasions 
returned to inoniries npon this point, merely denying any 
personal knowledge, but declining any answer to the real 
question whether the secret is suppo^ by the family to 
be in their custody, certainly favours the supposition. If 
this snspidon should turn out to he well founded, it irill 
be better to wait with patience for the certainty, than to 
amuse our curiosity wtdi j^tuible guesKS." 
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xiiiis, w(! liud Burk*', ‘•itmic f'fifccli 
Mr. HoHcribflpon, CJcriLT}!! Loo, W’ilkc's, Homo 
Tooko, llufjh Maoaiilfiy Boyd,imd Lord (Joorgo 
Sttokv'illo. Sint'O tlie pnblioation of the mi-s- 
ccllanoOMS Joftors, itl«is boon<|uito gatisfiiotonly 
]»r<)Vod that tiio Duke of J*orlJand was .l uniiis, 
and that (ho lottors wore intended to wcure 
(fio renewal of the lease of the Duke's Mnry- 
bone J-H(at('! We will del’y any jHjrson to read 
(lie volumecallerl “lAdters to a Kobleijian,prov¬ 
ing H kite Prime Minister to Imve been 
•liinius," wilboiit ^i^inJ; from the perusal with 
a full eonvielion (but llio ease bij'i been fully 
proved. IJnlorttiiuitely, however, we inyst say 
the same of (he case imide out for Sir I’liilip 
T'rane.is in “.Iiiniiis Identified.” Sir Dtiviil 
Brewster i>< a slni'le iu'taneeof a man who was 
nired of a Junius delusion. He took \ip 
Liiehhin Marleaii, seeretary to the h-arl of 
Hhelburne, but abandoned him as soon ns Mr. 
^Viuerove Cooke, iu the eoudeiised aeeount of 
the .luiiiiis controversy which he inserted in 
his histoiy of the Whij{ and Tory parlies, 
shewed how eju-iit were the diffieullii's in the 
way of the new candidate. Mr. Britton, in a 
AvorU called “ Junius i'Jiicidatcd," has iutre- 
uiously argued that the letleis were writtin 
by Duiiniiii;, Colonel Bane, and laud Shel¬ 
burne; a Mr. (Vamp lias proved eiitirih to his 
own satisfaction that Junius was no other lluiti 
Lord Chesterfield; and the “ Qf VHTF.ni.V 
Bevifav ” made the town to hiin^h by a serious 
attempt to prove that Junius was no other than 
'I’oiii f.Attleton- (Jhost f.yttleton. Itisiiveiy 
renuirkahle fact, that every one id' these hypo¬ 
theses is fortified hv the stroneesl jiroid of the 
identity of haiidwritiiitr. T.onl Chestet tiefil,^we 
are told,empltoed Mrs. Dayrolleas his amanii- 
etisis* and skilled examiners of handwriiiiie'luivo 
declared Mrs. Dayridle'-, wriliiejjtobe identical 
with that of Junius, Thu anuinueiutis «d‘ Diiii- 
iiiii*;, Barre, anil Shelburne was a young Irisli- 
inaii iiiiuied (.iireatrakes, and liis hundwritiiig 
AMIS exactly that of Junius. We me not aware 
of any single Avork written to ju ove :i Junitw 
Avhudi has not a triunipliant sheet of^he s/mf/ii 
iiutographs, 

And now IVIr. \Y.’ James Smith has, iu 
22 ft closcly-prioted octavo pag«'s, elaborated 
a bypotiiesis that Junius was no ulher thau 
Bari Temple, and that Lady Temple, disguising 
lier handAi riling, avus his aroaimeusis. lie 
confesses that he does not make clear h'i^dc> 
mouslnition, CA'cnsto his ow’n satisfaction; to 
iiM it appears the Aveivkcst attempt t^at has ever 
y. f been made to solve this hiatorical puzsie. 
It is not nearlv so pluusiblo as the Duke of 
Portland hypotii&sis, mul this we takt> to be a 
eonipleie rediictio ad ahurdum. It would 
t.«ke fifty pages of this revicAv to discuss a tithe 
of Mr. Smith's mhnitc “ proofs,” and the objeet 
is oortaiidv not worth either the space or the toil. 


Lord .lolui lliisstll's laboui-s upon the “ Fox 
Papci>,'’ and al«o upon the “ Diary and Corre- 
sjioriderice of Moore,'* have received attention 
in .separate articles. 

Of Colonel Muir's Avork, also, we •have 
sjHiken in a separate article, and we shall 
deal with the great achievement of Mr. Orote 
as a Ailiole. Upon the eleventh volume Ave 
must here remark, that the account of the 
Sicilian expedition is very miiritedly given, and 
the eharucters of Dion and 'Tiinoloon ai'cH drawn 
and carefully worked out. Demosthenes is very 
carefully elaborated. Thegrentoratorfinds iiiMr. 
(Jmte ail indulgentbi.«toriuuaml awarm admirer, 
but not so indiseriininating a panegyrist, tw, avc 
must bc'allowed to say, appeared in 'riiirlwall, 
Heerrti, and even Niebubr. How Mr, (Jrote 
will eontrive to complete lii« Avork in one more 
volume is beyond our compreliension, AVe 
Jmve all Alexander yet to come—nil Alexun- 
cl(rt-*s sueeessovs, doA\ ii (t> tlie deatli of Weleneiis, 
(lie Laniiaii war, tlie literature of the latter 
ilays of (ireccc, aijd a promised elaborate ap- 
jueeiation of Plato and Ariitoile. Moreover, 
the pliir. and form of .Mr. tirote’s work esjie- 
eially requiris u cojtious index. M'e eiimiot 
afford to liaA'e a history fuddled up at the end, 
like (iiie of M'alter Scott's novels. Mr. Crote 
Jiui.'t. lie tihsolved from his promise. ITo has 
aliuiulant nmtiTials for three more volumes. 

It In impossihle to refuse the meed of in- 
tliisiry, ami cA’cii of courage, to Mr. Finlay,* 
who has throAvn himself a ror/>s jierdit into u 
period of history that made even riihlion to 
A awn and doze. This gentleman has—ive all 
jiuve onr partialities-devoted himself to the 
defxideiiee of great nations. Undeterred by the 
sliiides of Montesquieu or Giiihon, ho has here 
iindertaki'H to recotuU to us three centuries and 
a-lialf of the most dreary, uninteresting, vet most 
in volveil and intricate of a II historicanuafs. Who 
Ai ill folloAA' such a guide ! M'^hat care we of the 
nineteenth century for the Isaiirian Dynasty 
and its Iconoclastic war, or of the stniggles of 
John the (irammarian, or of the miraculous 
conversion to image Avorship of Michael the 
son of Theophilus ? What interest can wc 
take in the fQrtunes of Basil the Macedonian, 
or in the question whether or not the Pro- 
eheiron was hurried into premature publicity ? 
What care we, in the year of grace 18W, 
Avhetber Michael the Drunkard was a propt'r 
lierson to contribute to the corj»i$ juris civilis, 
or a Sclavoniun groom was an appropriate 
medium for the restoration of the Pandects ? 
Mr. Finlay reroindu one of that animal, some* 
thing between a rat and a badger, which they 
hunt in the 4<°erican prairies, and which, 
plunging under ground, digs its way bq rapidly 


* " History of the Byzaatiae Ea^ fnan 716 to 
i057,’‘by Gen^ Pialay. Blackwood, BitaVntgh. 1853. 
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and «o deviouBly in the aubsoil, that the luebts of thih nocoinpliabed diplooiatiat, Mt.Mi 
pursuer soon gives up the toil of following, ruler, and most tinishod, yet must uuMUccf’SBful 
the value of the prise not being nearly equiva- courtier. Lord Chesterfield is a man to whom 
lent to the dusty labour. posterity has iMicn uiijutst. Horace Wulpole 

A new Church History hv the Rev. Arthur preferred his el<H|ueiice to that of the great Pitt. 
Martinenu si'enis to W chiefly vuluabie for the lie was the first Lord,LieuU.>n(int who ever ut« 
care with which nil tho historical points hearing templed to govern 1 relaiid with iiu|nirti!tUty : his 
upon present controversies have lieen carefully w'as tho voice that cried uloud fi>r schools and 
pteked out and placed in a strong light. Mr. villages in the Highlands itiunciliately after’4o, 
Martineau is evidently a pains-taking and mo- when nil others were eulling lor IniUers and 
derate man, and he has cnmpiUHl a very useful, dungtH.mH. Itul wo iiuist not iollovs this theme, 
common-place sort of hook ; but the readcf will or it will lead ns Ihr u-lii'ld. The fifth volunjc, 
he disappointed who shall <!X|a‘ct to find herein now |inhi)shed, eontains the “ M iseellaiicous 
any original research, or any great power of Pieces," and, ainong titetn, three essays never 
gerieralir.iitinn. betbrt'piihlislied. Wo shall be. glad if we pan 

In our last Number we noticed Liehtenant iti any way [ironiole the sale of tliis work—tor 
Lawrie's interesting account of the second'flur- the careful eolleeiiou of the w'ritings of such a 
luese war. Mr. Robertson, of the Bengul inafi as Ch(>sterii('ldisarenlservice to liti'riiluro 
(Jivil Service, has, in a voliiine intituled —yet wniild'iiot appear to promise much siiecess 
“Political Inculeuts of tho First Burmese as n inenauitile specitlalion. 

War,’’ completed our infuriniitiou upon this To rejircsenl the utilohiogniphers we have 
subject. Wc would draw special utfention to Cu)oiu!i('ii(*stertoii,| wlto has been a soldier of 
this work, heciniso wo fiml in it valuable ti' li- fortune, nii'l who is now governor of the lioiiso 
iiiony from n civil servant of the f'oinphny to tif ('orreelion in (’oldlialh l''u.>lds. Those wrho 
the expodieney of vili.'it we have been no long^now (Vil. <'lie»terton ninsi. he. awnre of his 
advocating, tlie Bdinis‘-ion of tho imtives of “nany estiinabh; (pialilies, and will take inlpnwt 
ITindoostan to posts of honour and infliienee in in his a<lveiitiires, iin<l sytn|(alhi’/.e witli his for- 
ihe country of their birth, lie says - tniies. We ciHifesi tl):ii vvt> should have been 


Tlio liias of ilip pri’scut day tow.ard'. an undue depro- 
f'i.aitrin of native eapaeity, and a dareganl for juirelv na¬ 
tive feeling, is ijiiiie as streiic atoong our eonntrymeii in 
roil as among tlioM- in iiulnar) siiu.aiioiis of power ainl 
ronimand. Tins Inas necessardy tiigenilrrs a rnntniii)itii<jus 
Itearlng lowariU a people ol :i keen suseeptibiliiy, wlio are 
more easily to be led by their allarhiiirut to individuals, 
limn by their reverenco for any systnii, liowpvt-r wise and 
lieaetieial. 


bettor ph'itseil to hnvo fttuntl morn jn-ison ex- 
{lericnec iintl less of perstninl iidvi'iitnres. 

Among the l>iot>i a pities of the i|iiai'ler we 
hnvealifcof l.ord I'eierlnti'oiigh,; “oneoflliose 
men of eareli'ss wit nnil iie;>ligent gmee," says 
llornee Waljtole, “who setilirr n tlionstinil ln>n 
and iille verstwliieli we painful (-onipilt!rH 
gather .’inil hotinl till tlin anthors sture to find 


Mr. Roltortson's task leads him to speak pfiii- 
eijially of the aptitude of the natives for military 
service; and numerous are the examples he 
gives of the countgc and devotion of the Sepoy 
soldiers : hut it is quite evident, from the pas- 
.sage above citcil, that ho feels tJie tyranny unthtr 
which our Hindu fcllow-subjccts’ Taboiir, and 
that he disajiproves the jealous policy which 
t(>achcs them the vices of slavc.s, and closes to 
them the career of freemen. 

We do not hold it part of our duties to 
criticise the new editions of standard books; 
but it is weR to note, as wc pass over the litera¬ 
ture of the quarter, that Ixird Mahon's edition 
of the works* of that fine gentleman, W'ho said, 
“ My great object was to make every man I met 
like me, ajtd every woman love me,” is now 
concluded. The editor has completed his task 
very creditably. In r preface of thirty pages, 
prefixed to the first volume, hehaspleasatiUy and 
fairly touched all the salient pointB in the pub¬ 
lic career, pritate conduct, and literary achieve- 

• “The Ijpttcrs of Philip Dormer Staoliope, Earl 
of Chestfadrld,” edited, with uutes, by Lord Mahon. 
5to1s. 8to. London: Bentley. 1845—1853 


fhejnselvfis .nntbors * * *' ns galhinf us 

Ainudis nnil us lirtite, und who hud seen more 
kings tmil more posfilious ihuii tiny other %an 
in Kurope.” Tim wild, vi illy, enterprising carl 
has been unliteky wifb pnslerity, lie wrote, 
his own lile, but bis witiow put it in (be fin* 
after bis ib'utb--tliis widow bud biwmlhe beait- 
liful Miss An!t“(n“i;) Hobin«ori, ibe. grent singer 
of her time, whom (bo tnirl ventured to inuki? 
bis eoiin*esK after be bud jiassed sixty. Sir 
Walter .Sriiil nndirlook to become the bio¬ 
grapher of the frieinl of ^Iryden anil the eorre- 
•spondent of Swill und ]*ope, f»ul liv'd not to 
complelc the task. However, ve have, in two 
volumes,a siiperfieial aceounf, vtbieh ixju-rhaps 
quin' Huflieienlly g<iod l‘> suli^fv nny interest 
now #lt about a witty utid eerentrie n'lblemnn, 
of very ill-regubileil «ti''rg»“, wbo lived a 
century and.n half ugo. 

r *• Peare. War, un Adveinurp, an u>if<ibiugfapb«al 
McrotBr,” by tiiergc Lava) <'In-siertwi 2 vul*. ttvo. 
l.s>ngniaR». 

J -'A M'-moir of ("li.'nl*''- Mwl.nitit- I ar) >,f I'etW' 
buTotigh Bu'l MoiiieoMiL. v ill . rbctiiiiiN from hiv Cene- 
sjiondvm''," by the Autli'ii ol IIo''ii('laga." 2 
8to I.«irigmans. tH.^S 
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“Tlic Life of TouBHaint L’Ouvcrture, the Thackeray’s poppets are so quaint, and yet so 
Negro Patriot of Hayti,” by the Rev. John little formidable, d»t every dunce may take 
R. Beard, is one of those trashy illustrated them by their coUan, look into their 
books which have rcftontly been spawned in faces, and smile a comfortable smile of gratified 
thousands. With a full recollection of Miss self-complacency. It is doubtless pleasut fmr a 
Martineau’s excellent work upon the same sub- well-dressed crowd to be made easy in their 
jecl, “ The Hour and the Man,” we turn over ignorance of English literature by bein^^ told 
these pages with considerable discontent, and that Congreve was but “ a literary swell, ’ and 
only wonder whether the writing or the wood- Swift a man whom they ought “ to bootbut 
cuts are the more unworthy of the subject, it must be a wretched task for a man of rare 
The publication of Mr. Thackeray’slectures* talent, like Mr. Thackeray, to minister to such 
appears to us to have been an injudicious step, sordid taste, and to write down m such vile 
l^ey were admirably adapted to the pjirpose sympathies. If we at first feel indignation at 
for which they were written, that is to say, to seeing a writer caricature the great men of his 
amuse an assembly of fashionable people. After own profession for his own profit, and for the 
the lady patronesses of societt bad listened with- amusement of a circle of idle fesbionablM, the 
out yawning, the crowd of demi-fashionables stronger sentiment is soon lost in pity for the 
was sure to throng. Had Mr. Thackeray exhibitor. There may be some excuse, at leMt 
really described to his polite addience the some palliation, for having discharged the 
humourous writers of the last century, criticiseil distasteful office: there can be none for leaving 
their writings, marked Iheir p^uliarities of style, ee enduring record of the deed. For ourselves 
ranked their genius, and traced their indiviaual we certainly shall not condescend to enter into 
influence upon their age, be might iMisssibly, any defence of our country’s worthiw. They 
after patience and long watching, have product will shed warmth and light into English itearU 
an imperishable work: he might, on the other—long after Mr. Thackeray J|hall be forgotten ; 
hand, nave produced only a collection of false^hey are as much out of Mr. Thackeray's reach 
appreciations; but he certainly would have sent a» the sun that makes our day. ‘The dirt he has 
his dandies and dowagers to sleep. With infi- thrown^ towards them will only fall back upon 
nite tact he just took the happy mean. To give himself. It is unpleasant to writo such thin{» 
the dignity of literature to Ins tusk, lie lectured «f a man of whose powers we have such high 
upon men of letters; hut to spare the patience of appreciation : but let Mr. Thackeray give us 
liw hearers he stuck close to the men und left more “ Vanity Fairs,” and we will give liini 
out the letters—“ Our object in these lectures is hemis of eulogy. 

rather to describe the men than tiuur works; to The travellers have been industrious, and our 
deal with the latter only so far as they seem to sporting travellm have been particularly ener- 
illustrate the character of their writers.” getic, exciti^, probably, by the laurels and 

An object so humble as this is scarcely, a golden opinions won by Gordon Camming, 
mark for criticism. We have, of course, poor In subsequent ai tioles the reader will find many 
Golcty’s peach-blossom coat, Dick Steele’s wife’s hair-breadth escapes in climbing after chamois, 
carriage and pair, Addison’s second-flfmr lodg- and may reckon up some of the inconveniences 
ing in the Ilaymarkct; and we are told how of alligator fishing and bison shooting. Among 
“ Gay lived and was lapiied in oottoti, and bail the few “ Voyages and Travels” not separately 
his plate of chicken and his .saueer of cream, noticed, is Cwtoin Erskine's large volume on 
and frisked und barked, and whcozetl and grew the Islands of the Western Pacific.t This is of 
fat, and so ended.” We have the dailv habits » description of literature wherewith we have 
and private life of the wits of the age of Queen l>een familiar from infanev. Black men with 
Anne, with every foible picked out in glowing spears and war mats, and fadies whose identity 
colours; with every nckplac^ in the most ilh w only varied bpr the increasing or decreasing 
natured light; with many either ignorantly mis- volume of the girdle wherewith they are gi^ded, 
understood or wilfully distorted-—witness Swift’s canoes of welhren^bered proM^ons, and 
exquisite satire uiioii English listncstncss as to ]M>rtraits of distinguished chten of dingy coon- 
the wretchedness of the Irish people, oonbiined tenanoe, have been the fitvonrites of ev^ little 
in his modsst pro|K)sal for eating Uiechildrauof hoy and girl who could getat a copy of Cook’s 
the Irish pearantx^r; we have a sort of wax- voyages or Banks’s geogim^y. Vft have just 
work show-room, wherein Swift,Steeje, Addison, same thinn re-nrodocea Mre, no bMter and 

Congreve, and the rest, appear, dtvmd in the no worm. The only novdtv we notiee is, that 
old clothes they wore in life. Eveiy thing is wliere a French officer is polildy iwqnested to ' 
Iwfore us hut the thinking men of genius. Mr. "tayto dinner baoaoae there w a 

oil the spit, the sailora who were, with him 

”liy \ ‘-Journal of a Cruise anwoe the Islands of the 
l.i riJ-n. :i!i. Kltlrr. aii i C-‘. tVi tern Panfir," b)-JtJui Etphiiutoiie EriAiae. CSataia 
*'•' II N. Murray, Loadw. lis^ 
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vere disapjMuited Uuthars&Bed the invitation, 
for **they had never tasted human flesh.’* 
We ought, however, to mention, tibat jin an 
eAnoIogicsl point view this volume is not 
without Its value, for the captain is an accurate 
observer, and is capable of thoroughly under* 
standing, and FOooFaing to the best pui^iose, all 
he saw. 

The *^Art Studmit in Munich,”* is the 
work of a lady, describing MunuA as it ap* 
pean to the tourist, as it is to the resident, and 
as it exists for the artist. Miss Howitt is 
labouring as an artist. She writes this book to 
help her on in her career. We know something 
of her name, but nothing of her pencil. Au 
hope and success, however, to her in her profes¬ 
sion. She must have observation and mnoh 
cleverness, or she could not have written this 
pleasant book. 

Mr. J. Roes Brown, au American, with ^11 
the recklc8S,’pu8hing,go-a*head energy which m 
attributed to his nation, has been scampering 
about in the East, and brings lu back a series of 
careful descriptions ,uf common-place incidents 
in travel. Mr. Brown started from Washington 
to make the tour of the East with fifteen douars 
in his pocket. Before he reached the land 
which was the point of his wanderings, he made 
a voyage in a South-Sea whaler as a common 
seaman—^went to California as a third lieutenant 
in the Revenue service—thence to Oregon— 
was made post-office agent in California—re- 
|)orted the aebates on the formation of the State 
Constitution—and for this last job obtained 
money enough to start for the To our 
minds the mostinterestmg part of Mr. Brown’s 
book is the manner in wnich he surmounted 
the obstacles to his setting out upon his journey. 
The track taken by this writer is not quite un- 
travelled: there are fifty books on tne same 
subject, whereof fivo-and-twenty are much 
better; and there is a constant striving after 
^tesqueness in all his descriptions, which 
frequently becomes as wearisome as it would be 
to sit out a performance of grimaces, kept up 
for several hours. 

The Indian oontrovmrsy goes merrily on. 
The three artides in the New Quarterly 
Review” stUl form the raw material of all the 
pamphlets on this aubje^ Some of the pam¬ 
phleteers even iqipropriate onr words and sen¬ 
tences wholesale; not a voy safe thing to do, 
seeing that there is not a nmnber of the leg^ 
latur^ who pretends to odm part in the dkoia- 
eieas, who oas not coaaed these papen with 
full omvietion that it is the only existing 
epitome of the nomastetabla mass of blue books 
upon Indian ^is-govaiuDent Some of tbe 
more scrapnlona m the India reformers have 

* “An Art Stwtot in ICnnidl,'* by Anna Mary 
Howitt. 3 volt. Longnan. J8SS. 


been a little scandalised by these dishonest 
pilferii^, and have remonstrated. We beg 
them, however, to feci >00 delksusy upon our 
account. It is in the interest of humanity that 
we have taken up this question. If others will 
take the trouble to belt onr metal out into gold 
leaf, we are quite content that die gilding should 
shine to odiers’ honour, so that the good work 
advances, and that the poor Hindu is at last 
raised from his misery, hm slavery, and his de¬ 
gradation. Wc can only hero refer to the eub- 
sequent article on the Indian question, and 
promise not to quit the subject while a hope 
remains that a particle of good can be eflectm. 

The other politiial pamphlets of the Quarter 
are inuumerahle. From tlie heap we have pickqd 
out one by Mr. Rigby Wason, which bears the 
title of ** Short and sure way of preventing 
Bribery at Elections.” Mr. Wason, having 
contested five elections for the Borough ta 
Ipswich, is not without some experience in such 
matters. Hu proposes that every candidate 
shall, within one month after the close of the 
poll, return to tlie House of Commons a full 
^account of every sum of money paid by him on 
account of the election, accompanied by a decla¬ 
ration that he has not, and will not, pay any other 
charges; and further, that no claim in respect 
of any election expenses shall be recoverable, 
unless process be commenced within fourteen 
days oner the close of the poll. Tbe proposed 
measui'e contains also, heavy penalties against 
any person, whether candidate or other, who 
shall pay any moneys not uicludcd in the rotum 
to the House of Commons. If any intention of 
putting down bribery were seriously entertained, 
tfail would ap|>ear to bo a tolerably effectual 
means of doing so. Tbe chief objection we 
sec to his plan is, that we doubt the possibility 
of carrying out in practice his pronibition of 
the employment of agents. This, no doubt, 
would strike hard at the root of the evU, but- 
* »> it practicable ? 

We prophecied that Mr. Richards’ furious 
tirade against Cobden would find a fl^t 
many readers. A fourth edition has just beet 
sent us. It bus expanded into a volume, has a 
long historical prefW, wherein the author has 
expended much really commendable industry 
in bringing together the opinions of the founders 
of the American nation, as to the justice of oar 
war with the French; and has also an onsbu^ltt 
upon the critics which is veiy terrible to look 
upon. We bw to be allowed to step aride out 
or the line of me. 

The novels are not numerous, and none ^ 
them, are very remarkable. Mrs. Jones, nf 
Paotglas, has put forth a pretty volume of 
stories, gathered together, with tb« title of 
** Scatters Leaves, or, Twilwht Trifles,” stnd 
taking as the motto ofher work the true womanly 
sentiment 
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Whal 1 inu»t prixi* In woman 
la lior affentiuna. Ant her iiitetle<!i : 

Her intellwt is tiiiito,; but tb« affections 
Are infiuiit— 

The author of " Alton Locke ” has written a 
good novel; and Mr. James has prodaced 
another of his strong family likenesses. Mrs. 
Trollope, also, has presented os with three 
volumes about a young heiress. We miss, 
however, the pungency other caricatures; and 
when Mrs. Trollope ceases to be bitter she 
almost always becomes a bore. 

“ The Preacher and the King; or, Bourda* 
lone in the Court of Louis the Fourfetmtb,” is 
an American translation of a work by Louis 
Bungener, witich has attaint great popularity 
in Prance, and will, as we think, be read with 
some interest hero. It is a fiction. Bossuet 
and other prelates of the church ard scandalized 
by the course of life of the great monarch, and 
it is resolved that he shall be opOnly admonished 
of his sins and of his dnttes; the connexion 
with Madame de Moutesimii being at that mo¬ 
ment the notorious sin. The task devolves on 
Bourdalone, and the preparation and delivery 
of the sermon form the subiect of the talc. The^' 
object is, to inform the imblic, through the me¬ 
dium of a fiction, as to the sphere, irimiencc, and 
responsibilities of llie preucher’s office. 

English men and women are not very curious 
as to what tbreigners mav think, say, or print 
of them, unless, indeed, tney should, like the 
“German prince” or Mr. N. P. Willis, tickle 
tlie taste lor scandal which our “genteel” 
peoplo unfortunately possess, by telling them 
quizzical stories of their betters. The quarter has 
not been deficient in dcserijdions of Eng1an4 by 
American tourists; but we apprehend that no 
one of our readers has ever heard of Mr. Ben¬ 
jamin Monm*s ** Wanderings of an American 
in G rent Britain,” or of Mr. A nd rew Dickenson’s 
“ Krst Visit to Europe;” and verv few will feel 
much curiosity to see what Mr. Moran or Mr. 
Dickenson tliinks of us and our island, even 
now that we have assured them of the exist¬ 
ence of such censors. Mr. M. F. Ward, as a 
fool of the Bobadil class, might perhaps be 
fobnd ainttaing for a few minutes. He avows 
the j^ntle olnect of his visit to have been to 
“seua Uie British Lion by the throat, and 
strangle him into invohintarv silenceand he 
thinks he has quite accomplished his purpose 
when he has dedared that an Englishman is 
“ outrS in dress,* repulsive in manners, and 
selfish In natnre;” and that he wears “pants 
vmt^l about the seat and waist, but veiy 
figVabout the Ic^.” We are not unBCcastomed 
to a laughing rivalry of repartee witb our 
American friends. We have neen told by one 
that he never Sleeps in peace in this littb pins’ 
point of an island Ibr fear the wind should rock 
h» bcil and tumble him out into the sea; and 
BMfher has assured us gravely, that there was 


enough waste metal in riie tnudlcM of the 
DnitSl States to run an island as big as this 
in a short nigbt! But these lively, idHcking, 
open-himded Yaukeea are ve^ different nuns 
sort of men to the vulgar lambastes wuose 
“ English Items ” woirid appear to designate 
him as some small dark, wh^ habits and man¬ 
ners made qtdet Englisn people to shun him. 
Quite sure we are, &t no American, who was 
worth knowing, ever had cause to compldn of 
any want either of hospitality or cordiality on 
this iride of the Atlantic. Our American 
friends, so ^nsitive as to what Mrs. Trollope, 
or Mr. Dickens, or the Duchess of Sntherlaml 
may say of fiiem, cannot comprehend or be¬ 
lieve, arhat every Engiisbman knows to be the 
undoubted truth, that our public is so impreg¬ 
nable in its somewhat sconifhl complacency, 
that if we were to extract all the evil things 
Mr. Ward says, not a reader would get beyond 
the first six lines of it before he threw down 
the review vrith a yawn. We should commit 
the m<»t unpardonable of all literary crimes— 
become, dull and nniiitt'resting, “ How can 
this editor imagine that any one can possibly 
want to know what people of this sort think or 
SBV?” wnnld be the immediate complaint. 
W hen will our American friends h<‘come suf¬ 
ficiently sure of their own dignity to be equally 
unmoved? When will they l>e great enough 
to feel that it is not in the power of an indi- 
vidmtl to insult a nation ? If they really knew 
their own ])osition in the great soiaety of man¬ 
kind, they would not fret themselves with re¬ 
sentment because the coarse hypocrisy of 
Glasgow groans dismally at slaveiy, while the 
unro'ffude hypocrites are enriching themselves 
by spiimmg skive-grown cotton into calicos; 
nor wonkl they be nutktng ridiculous efforts to 
destroy the import toade of Liverpool, because 
a languid coterie of London ladies Fnjoy a little 
sickly excitement in reading the highly-wrought 
fictions of an American novelist. Still im 
should they bo deterred feom doing what they 
themselves think right in purging their insti¬ 
tutions from evil, by the fear of be^ thought 
to he influenced by the voieesof the old women 
of both eexm who gathered round Mrs. Stowe 
in Engbmd. We nid seme intention of enter¬ 
ing into a full review of the “ Key to Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” and of shewmg to rae Engiudi 
people what are the real seathnents of mni- 
neiit American stateamen upon the subject of 
Slavery.* But the nhie-duye’ wtmder u now 
gime 1^: rite searchers afta' new’tofnes fauve 

• Wsesanst ntoda firon fsotias the fidtovinc Letter 
adtxflwed by Henry Clay to tonvM politicid fnmdi of 
his, who vrote to 1^ in 1644 on ihe soUeet of emand- 
patii^ Us shtns. Hey expreued thefar h!^ adtuiatioa 
of his charaeter, their pteasnre on leaniar that he had 
freedom to Us maa Charles, and tbw dethrs that 
fie wonldestead the estaaboon to fhOMehostiU reoained 
OB Us bands. T>wmalljr.(lsy relied 
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turned to oUmt eal^eets, end w« ii8v« no wiwli 
to revive n dbotuMtoo tlwt fau eiresdy done eo 
asadi iMiBu Wlwn {'roleaaov Stonvi induced, 
or «t abyeste edfeioed, an aodieiiee to believe 
that he waa Mading to dtem tike t^aienB of 
American etatennan, when he 
wu in reautjr oidv oHnw tiie worda of a Mr. 
Clay, known in me ITiuted Statea ae ** Oaay 
Clav." we felt tiiat an agitation (hue aunported 
could not long go on in Honest England. The 
Americana are a proud, a^ perattpSy a too 
aensitive people: tne faidt ie bvt a a^ptOm of 
noble instincts undisciplined. Let tnem alone, 
and they will do right—eooner or later, and in 
their oWn way—bat tbev will do right :• meddle 
with them, and they will as certainly do wrong, 
in order to shew tiwir independence. 

We have a crowd of translations both poetical 
and prosaic. 

Among the former is the ** Jerusalem DeU* 
vered ” done into English by Alexander Cunning* 
ham Robertson, Captain in the Eighth (King’s) 
Regiment. We hold strong opinion tliat Tasso 
is not worth reading, except in the original. 
We are not sure that the observation might 
not l)e extended to every other poet. Who reads 
Pope’s Homer, paraphrastic as it is ? Surely 
none but young ladies who want to know what 
it is their brothers are often alluding to in their 
talk, or young gentlemen of neglected educa* 

Auhtand, Joti. 8, 1845. 

Gbxtusmkn—1 hare perased your hiendly letter in 
the spirit in «bich it was written. 1 am glad that die 
emancipation of my servant Charles meets yuur approba¬ 
tion. A degree of publicity.hos been given to the fact 
which T neither expected nor desired. I am nut in the 
habit of making any parade of my domestic transactions; 
but since you Mve adverted to one of them, 1 will say 
that 1 had previoutlv einaucipatcd Uuurles's mother and 
sUter, and ac^oiescea in his father’s Volunt^ abaudou- 
ment of my service, who lives with his wflE near me. 
Charles continues to reside with me, and the effect of bis 
freedom is no other than that of substituting fixed wages, 
which 1 now pay him, for the occasional uhiwaucet and 
gratuitiM which I gave him. 

You axpressa wish that IVouldemancipate the residue 
of mv slaves. OT these, more than half are utterly in¬ 
capable of supporting themselves, fifom inftmey, old age, 
or heMessness. Th^ are in families. What would they 
do if I wen to send them forth on the world? Such a 
measure would be extremely cruel instead of humane. 
Out law does not adadt of emancipation without security 
being i^en Adt the freed slave shall not be a public 

In trath, genttanen, the qiwtion of my emandpathif 
the slaves remainiiu vntb me evolves many eon- 
sideratioDvof duty, relatiw, and locality, of which, with¬ 
out meaning any disceepect to yoo, I tiunic you arc 
hardly competent to Jud^. At lul events, I, who alme 
am respemuda to ^ vtorid, to Ood« and to my con- 
scMoce, nmet reserve to mysdf the esehishra jndgiMt. 

1 fir^ betteve Att Ae eanse of Hw eatinetiim of ttMTo 
slamy, w from, btfag adsmued, has been letasded^ 
Aeai^wthmof eto'sh^eet tt Ae l^orth. lUsienwA 
it not intoodad for Aeee erlio, like yon, an nwved by 
bcaevdhut impiAto, aad do not leek to gratify penonal 
orneUtknlcaMthm. 

I am, vriA great nepeet, year AtiMd and obedhot 
ervant, H. Cuts. 


tioo, who hope, moat vainly bofte, by woh 
tranaporait aid to eonoeal their igaoranoe. 
Tfam wan already a very good traimatkm of 
TaMO by Furlkz, and a more popttlarf but 
mneh lew meritoriona one by Hoole. Captain 
Robertaon’a may be* placed with noma JutlA 
dozen others between ttieM two. 

Mr. Edgar Alfred Bowring hoa tranaiatod 
the poems of Goethe ** iu the original metraa," 
Utd dler this feahion— 

UAioEN wjsnn. 

What pleasure to me 
A bridegroom would be! 

When married we are, 

They cidl os mamma. 

No neoa then to sew. 

To school we ne’er go; 

• Command uncontroll’d; 

.Have maids, whom to scold; 

Choose clothes at our ease, 

Of what tradesmen we please; 

Walk freely about 
And go to each rout; 

And unrestaiu'd ore 
By papa or mamma. 

If Mr. Bowriiig believes in spirit-rapping we 
warn him not to snmmon the gluist of the Old 
German, and ask him what he thinks of this. 

Mr. Moxoii, the most chivalrons of pub¬ 
lishers, whose every production seems- to nave 
bemi prompted by a love of literature and a 
contempt for money, has put forth a translation 
of the nrst five books of “ The Lusiad of Luis 
de Cainoens." This fragment is by Edward 
Quillinan, whom death surprised while engaged 
at his Ask; who, as a minor poet, is not with¬ 
out some fame, and who enjoyed in lifetime the 
ardent admiration of a small circle. 'Those 
wBo, ignorant of Portuguese, are desirous of 
becoming acquainted with the great Portuguese 
epic, may compare this version with those of 
Sir Richard Fanshaw and of Mickle. We 
fear, however, that this curiosity will not be 
wide spread. 

Mr.OttoWenckstern,* although he modestly 
Akes to himself only the characAr of a Aans- 
lator, offers us a little work which no mere 
transbtor could have written. From the cor¬ 
respondence of the poet/and from .his 

volumes of conversation,' Mr. WcncksAra has 
presented ni with a portrait in enamel of the 
mind of the last of the masAr spiriA of Germany. 
We gather from oar author^s prefece that he 
intends hereafter A pursue the subject. When 
he does so we shall embrace Ae opportunity to 
enter fully upon the theme of Go^e*e geniUB, 
and to ventlmA some ideas of ohr oWn anent 
that matAr, which, for the moment, epaee and 
timib compel us to suppress. We bwre diU* 
where culled some ^tmcA from An 


* *'6otoilff* O^oksM Ml As Wurld, LitoNitUK, 
Scienoe,'’’w Art,” wsniated by Otto Wendatera. 
Londoa: Parker. I8i3, Pp.174. 
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volanie, and we hope to see it reach a second 
.edition. Should this happen, wc strongly re¬ 
commend Mr. Wenckstern to print the oridnal 
German as well as the Englisn, and to add the 
references. 'Hiis will not only increase the 
vaine of the book, but ft will also extend ita 
sale, Ibr the volume will then form capital 
Gorman exercises for schools. 

Among the miscellaneous books there arc 
very few worth noticing, and these arc nearly 
all noticed separately. 

A nice scholarlikc volume bv Mr. R. Che* 
iicvix Trench, containing live lectures on the 
Lessons in Proverbs, deserves a more special 
notice than wc can afford. Those who enjoy 
such books will, however, judge this as well by 
a little specimen, as they confd if we extracted 
I>ages. 

Of liow many, for oxaniple, we may note tlie manner 
III which they clothe tkenisolTes in on outward form 
iiiid shape, borrowed from, or Ruggestod by, the peculiar 
scenery, or circumstances, or history of tlieir own laud; 
so that they could scarcely hare come into eiistenre, not 
at least in the Rha|>e which tliey now wear, anywhere 
liesides. 'nius our own f/ay wfnle the nm ehitum, 
is truly English, uml could have had its birth only under 
such variabio skies iis ours,—not certainly in those south¬ 
ern lands where, during the summer-time at least, the 
sun always shines, fii the same way there is a Cue 
Cornish prorerb in regard of olmtinatc wroiigheads, who 
will laku no counsel except from caiamities; wlio dash 
tliriuselvcs to pieces against obstacles, which with a little 
prudence and foresight they iiiight hare aroided. It is 
this: lie who mil net he ruled by the rudder, must be 
ruM by the rock. It sets ns at once upon some rocky 
Olid wreck-strewn coast; wu feel that it could never liart* 
been tbo proverb of an inland people. Dtt not tidk Arnbie 
in the house of a 'Moor, —tliat is, berause there thy iui- 
[lerfeit knowledge will be detected at once: thk we should 
coiitidcutly affirm to bo Spontsh, wherever we niid, it. Big 
mul empty, like the Heidelberg tun, could have its hoine 
only 19 (jkirmany, that enormous vessel, known as the 
Heidelberg tnn, constructed to contain nearly 900,000 
flasks, having now stood empty for hundreds of years. 
As regards, too, the following, Noteeery parish priest can 
mur Dr. Luther’s shoes, we could be in no doubt to what 
people it appertains. Neither could there be any mist^e 
about this solemn Turkish proverb: Btmth is a black 
camel which kneels at every man’s gate, in so far at least 
as that it would be at ouce ucribtd to the East. 

“ White Slavery in the Barlmry Staten ”* we 
Atrongly ouepcct to be an American it'prinl. 
It dertuinl^y in direoted against the “ peculiar 
inotitution ’ of our Tramdantie bre^ren. The 
author thinko that it may not be without profit 
to dwell on the origin, the hietory, and the 
character of a cuatom, which ** after being for 
a long time a by-vrord and a hkuiug among 
nationa, has at Il«t been driven from the 
world ”(?) The work is an historioal essay, 
neither very new nor very profound, comj^led 
common books, but ctmtaiiiing in 
’'oifl^mpass all the information tkat'the 
gcnl^ reimer would care to acquire. Ifte 

* *> Whits aavery in the Barbary bates,*' by Charles 
ouiimw. La&den: Sampsco Low. I8&3. 


subject is brouj^t down to its natural conclu¬ 
sion, when the jBey of Tunis “ for the glory of 
God, and to dutnifftafh man from the brate 
creationf decreed the total abohtion of human 
slavery throughout hk dominions.” We are, 
of course, properly rejoiced at this consum¬ 
mation, but do not quiteseehow the” distinction ” 
in question is lielp^ by it. If monkeys were 
in tne habit of enslaving each othei^ and barter¬ 
ing among themselves healthy labourers for 
lieafis of fM>coa-nats, the Bey might be as logical 
us he* is immune. But as matters really are, 
instead of creating, he has ahoHshsd one very 
strong distinction between man and brute. On 
which side, however, the advantages lay, we 
shall scarcely think it consistent with due self- 
respect to intimate. 

Of Mr. Frank Newman’s translation of the 
” Odes of Horace ” into unrhymed metres we 
shall best please ourselves by saying nothing, 
except to beg of oar readers, in mercy to the 
author, not to look at it. Mr. Newman is a 
man o£too much learning and too much talent 
to make it other than a disagreeable task even 
to menlion so very sad, so utterly unaccount¬ 
able a failure as this. 

Mr. Pidgeont has written a foolish book 
upon a very mysterious and a very intereMing 
subject—those giant mounds which have been 
discovered in the new world, and which tell of 
a civilizell race of men anterior to the tribes 
which the white man found there, and which 
have nearly disappeared under the influence of 
gunpowder, rum, and small-pox. As Mr. 
ridgeon finds in North America the evidence 
of a, Roman and Grecian population—^believes 
that America was known to the Egyptians—and 
amuses bis rea^ars with a history of the Elk 
nation, dtfivedlTom the last of the Elks, and 
going back to the time of the mound-butidera;— 
as such is the quality of Mr. Pidgeon’s book, 
we bad better, we think, withhim what we 
have to say upon these American antiquities, 
until we find a more rational author with whom 
to discuss the subject. 

There is also a sketch of the lives and 
careers of the present Cabinet, published by 
Nelson and Sons, and some other minor works,' 
which we oi^ht to notice: but'we hope to 
return upon some future occasion to lord 
Aberdeen «nd his colleagues, and oar raadem 
will scarcely regret the otoer omission. 

t '*Traditiou of De-«oo-d[ti^ •ad'^Aatifuariaa Ba> 
searches: comprioitig extensive Ex^atkMu, Savvey 
aud Excavattons of too in»derfiil ana aqrateriona Eano- 
(m Bemaiu of the kfonad-JInildetf in Aaocies; tlM 
TnUhtioiu of the last Frophet of the EBc Nattoa retattlve 
toUteirOc^aniitrM; aodllwEviieBoeeeftBAadeM 
PopnlatioB non miatrou thaa the WNen AhoclgiaMf' 
to Williera Pidnoa. New Talk: Ih^w and 
Lembn: LowaaaClo. 
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SPIRIT RAPPmn AN1> TABLE TURNINO. * 

I. Sights and Sounds, the Mmleru of the dau. By Henkv Spicer, Ksq. London: 
Bosworth. 1853. 

II. The Phihmphy of Electrical Pnychology. By John Bover Bods. New York : Fowlers 
and Wells. 1853. 

ll]. La Danse des Ted/les. Par le Docteur Felix Roobacd. Paris. 1853. 


When Hnme propounded liis famous argu¬ 
ment that it is contrary to experience, mat 
miracles should be true, but consistent with ^ex¬ 
perience that testimony should be false, he sim¬ 
ply fell into that vulgar trap that catches the 
shallowest of disputants—he deceived himself by 
trifling with an undefined term. If bv the word 
“experience” he meant to convey the.convin-* 
tions produced upon the mind by the testimony 
of the senses of the individual, as opposed to 
the proof offered to the mind by the testimony 
of other men, his “ decisive argument,” which 
was “ to be an everlasting check to alt kinds of 
superstitious delusions,” would involve ronse* 
quences inconvenient to so sceptical a philoso- 

E her. If a man should rcasonublv be Imund to 
elieve what he saw and heard, rather than what 
others tell him, he will be strictly held^to the 
constant belief that he met a ghost in a church¬ 
yard, provided he be frighteuM into a conviction 
of the fact ut the time, even although a man 
should afterwards testify that the ^pearance 
was a trick which he had played off to scare 
him: he would be conipelied to live on in entire 
crcdeitoe that the juggler who, cvenr night, with 
his eyee bandaged and his b^k turned, to the 
audience, reads minute inscriptions upon the 
rings and buttons of individuals in the crowd, is 
an actual worker of miracles, although the 
juggler testifies to all around that he- is doing 
notmog more than deceive their senses; he 
would ne constrained to the life-long conviction, 
that on a particular night he saw the tables, 
candles, bottles, and decanters, all whirling 
round the room, altiiough his fri^s might tes¬ 
tify to him the ncxtmoniing that the phenomena 
had been occHioned by his exceeding tipeinese. 
He musl believe, moreover, that tw ventrilo¬ 
quist was up the chimney, ^at the bat really 
contained the half dozen guinea-pigs, battp pnd- 
ding, and twenty dozen noeegaya,1ne eaw drawn 
from H, and that the half-crown he ftlt ia his 
hand, when the conjurer placed it there, was 
really conveyed away again by a miiade. All 
this he must l^eve; Tor right, hearit^, and 
toodi teetified dmiiictly to the r^ity, and he 
has nothing bat t^ testimony of otha* men to 
place against the testimony <n his senses. 

If, on the otiier hand, thu word “ experience” 
means die testimony cf credible men, combined 


with the testimony of the senses of the individual, 
there would be no lack of proof in modern times 
that it is contrary to experience that miracles 
sbouhl be true. We confeM that to us it is a 
most inexplicable fact that the lad we before 
mentioned, standing upon a stage, with his back 
towards us, with his eyes bandaged, and at a dis¬ 
tance of twenty paces, should read the inscrip¬ 
tion upon a mourning ring. Had the lad pro- 
cluim^ himself a prophet, there can scarce be 
a doubt that a dozen honest dupes would have 
testified to their belief in him. They were cer¬ 
tainly as convinced of the/act as we were, and 
would have testified to tlieir conviction. But 
as the boy very honestly confessed that the per¬ 
formance was but a delusion of the senses, all 
tlie concurrent testimony and experience of some 
hundreds of people produced no other effect on 
the mind thim a little amused astonishment. 

If, again, “ experience ” should mean the or¬ 
dinary (xmrse of events as known to the indi¬ 
vidual, an ignorant man should disbelieve in an 
eclipse, although he secs the darkness; and, as 
inde^ Hume expressly admits, a native of hot 
countries should disbelieve in frost and snow, 
even when he sees the snow-fiakos and the ice. 

Hume’s touchstone, therefore, is so radically 
defective, that, in the first two cases put, it would 
be |>owerIes8 even against false miracles; and, in 
the third, would impose a disbelief in the ora- 
naiy phenomena of nature. 

The true test of miraculous agency has been 
much better enunciated by Pa%, oy Bishop 
Douglas, and by those wh^ have followed them 
upon the same side of the argument. These men 
have shewn that a miracle, in order to compel 
a rational briief, should not be tentative, finr 
fallibility betrays at once a human origin, but 
certain and unequivooi^ as an emanation ftom 
omnipotence muet be. They have shewn, more¬ 
over, that it should not depena entirely for its 
eviitoioc either upon the eenses or the testimony 
of mankind. It should have an direct ocmi- 
mensujate with the importance of the temporary 
suspenrion of an eternal law, and a resuR so 
striking, 10 notorious, and so enduring, tlmt 
the presence of that resalt may be to aU gaM»> 
tions a ]woof more certain Uiaa any temmotty 
of die senses, and mote inoomptible diao the 
oaths of witnestee. 
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It is well to be in a wholesome state of miod 
as regards this matter of miracle-testing before 
we set out on the little journey we propose.. 

The desire of mortals to hold intercotune with 
immortality is as old as humanity. Whether it 
be au impulse of the Ami, or only a tradition of 
the race—a dim far«off recollection of scenes 
Just posterior to creation—is beyond our nur> 
pose here to speculate. From tue times chro¬ 
nicled in the BoOk of Genesis, to the year that 
has just had its record in the last number of the 
Annual Register, the majority of mankind, in 
every age and in every nation, have covertly or 
openly, confidently or doubtingly, voluntarily 
or involuntarily, believed in a world of spirits, 
and in the ptwsibility of their becoming present 
to hiuiian sense. The law of Moses denonneed 
death against ^'consuUers with familiar spirits,” 
yet did not prevent the crime. Saul evoked the 
spirit of Samuel; and Manasseh dealt with 
familiar spirits, and provoked God to an;rer. 
We ure told that a lying spirit was olloweil to 
go forth iind inspire the prophets of Ahab, and 
ihat Satan himself askedf and obtained leave to 
tempt .fob, and to jirovoke David to number the 
people; but the sacred writings do not appear to 
intimate that these spirils were visible to the 
natural eye. So long as the Theocracy endured, 
it is easy to believe that the oinnijiotent being 
who vouchsafed to govern the Jews should, 
upon special occasions, render his celestial mes- 
sciigors perceptible to the senses of those who 
Wt'ra to receive his commands. Wc know also 
that the idolatrous nations, impelled by instinct 
or a <'ionded tradition, sought for false imita¬ 
tions of tlie supernatural intercourse which the 
chosen people ofOod really enjoyed. The Egy})- 
tiimi magicians competed with Moses; the Chal¬ 
dean Zoroaster pretended to compel the spirits 
of the air to fignt against his enemies; but we 
do not generally find that tlie magicians of the 
iincieut world worked their spells by calling up 
the spirits of dead men. Abaris rode through 
the uir upon his arrow—conjured storms and 
foretold earthquakes, and is evidently the pa¬ 
triarch of our English witches. Pythagoras 
retiretl occnsionallv .into the world <n de^rted 
souls, coming back UMin with a new human 
form, but bemg ever tne Hyperborean Apollo, 
and ready to demonstrate hn divinity by shew-^ 
ing his thigh of gold. But neither the progeni¬ 
tor of out witdtes, nor theawAil avrir fAi} him- 
sclf^tended to suiamon up departea souls. 
ApoUonhis of lyana, whose mindes were, by 
Philostratus and Hierodes^ modified into a 
rivalry with those of the Saviour, was a mere 
sorcerer, Alexander the PaphlB^ian.wBs a 
fortune-teller who cheated the moltitt^e by 
means of a tame serpent and a iHtie ventrilo¬ 
quism. Roger Bacon is said to have invented 
Utc mamc lanthoiii, by WhiOb, aided by some 
tricks of chemiiGi^, most of the mirades of the 
middle ages wore undoubtedly wrought.* Ihese 


had been much discredited, when Doctor 
Dee, in 1582, produced his convex crystal, 
which he pretended to have received from the 
angel Ur id, but which was probably suggested 
to nim by the tmks of the fortune-telters of 
Rgypt This crystal had the quality, when 
intently surveyed, of prewnting apparitions, and 
even emitting sounds. The phenomena varied; 
sometimes the stone had to be turned about 
several ways before the right focus was obtained; 
sometimes the spirits appeared upon the stone; 
sometimes reflected upon parts of the room. 
Bat only one person could see the figure, or hear 
the sounds. A ** medium,” thereiure, was re- 
quisvie, and Dee succeeded at last in obtaining 
his.“medium” in the person of one Edward 
Kelly, whom he engaged at a salary of fifty 
ounds a year, and whose antecedents were that 
e had been convicted of forgery, had lost both 
bis ears in the pillory, had been prosecuted for 
digging up a body in order to compel it, by in¬ 
cantations, to answer questions, and that he had 
been assiduously cngagenl in the search for the 
philosopher’s stone. There is reason to believe 
that much learning had made Dee mad—there 
can he none to doubt that Kelly was a mostun- 
adulteruted scoundrel. Dee, liiroself, appears 
to have been ashamed of the whole anair at 
last, although it had its lull share of success at 
the time. If “ the true relation of what passed 
for raihy years between Dr. Dee and certain 
spirits ” had not l)ccn preserved, and afterwards 
printed, we should have had no authentic con¬ 
fession from Dr. Dec upon the subject. 

There was nothing miraculous in Dr. Dee’s 
crystal. The inquinv was compelled to be 
satisfied with the testimony of the “ medium,” 
for he neither saw nor heard any thing himself. 
Bo fttr it was inferior to the achievements of 
Cornelius Agrippa, who exhibited to Lord 
Cromwcl in a glass, Henry VIII. and bis Court 
hunting in the forest of Windsor; who shewed 
to Charles V. David, Solomon, and Gideon; 
and who actually produced before the Court of 
the Elector of Saxony, the shade of Cicero in 
the rostrum, and mime it recite a Ciceronean 
Oration, for the delectation of Erasmus, who 
was present 

These optical delusions became dangerous as 
science berame disseminated. Gknets, who ob¬ 
serve as a rule of thrir order never to appear 
except to a solitary iodividual, may still venture 
to shew tfaemsolvra in full ghostly dirin and 
feature: but when the spirit exMbition is to be 
a popular profitable affltir it must safamit to seme 
examination. It is certainly true that 

irritant animos dtmiua M aniem, 

Qaain qtue snnt oculis snbjccts fidelibiu, et qan 
Ijuw tin traifit !tpectato^— 

and any one who, at the prment day, would un¬ 
dertake to do wbut Coiiwltai Agrtppa is said 
to have done, would quite drive Hrt Hayden 
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oat of tke field. Bst tfaen ** Mthfid ejres/* 
ahhoagh most easily made die medhim of do* 
lurion Trben the imagination is afihotsd or the 
nerres oat of oi^w* and although always 
ble of being cheated by rapid motion^ are xfKj 
awkward mstruments of scrudny when the jndg. 
ment is soimd, the pulse at 72, and the olgeot 
Btatiimary. 

The nereomancers of more modern Umes hare, 
therefore, prudently abandoned the sense of 
vision, and hare follen back upon that of sound. 
Those powerfol mortals who have acquifed 
supreme control over the invisible beings of 
another world, are content to make manifest the 
jwesence of their fomiliars by particular noisre, 
and by operations performed upon domestic far- 
niturc. This department of necromancy has a 
very respectable antiquity. The tradition of 
the Poltergeist, or rapping spirit of Germany, is 
certainly as old as the year 1135, and the mani*, 
festations of this convenient essence •can be 
traced, at intervals, from that period to the year 
1620, when Oppeuheim was the theatre of some 
very noted “ rappings,” In 1661 the rapping 
spirit passed over to England, and appeared at 
Tedworth in the person of a drunken aruiiimer. 
The story is told with all minuteness by the 
Rev. Joseph Glanvil, chaplain to Charles the 
Second, and is repeated by the author of “Sights 
and Sounds/' The Ibllowing extract will 
shew thc.natnre of the disturbance: 

On the 5th Xov. 1601, there wa.s .t inkhty noise, and 
a servant uliserved two boards in the ntildren's rtxini 
Bceininiz to moTe. Jle bid the spirit f^ive him ono of them ; 
upon which the board (nothing moving it that ho saw) 
came within a yard of lum; the man said, “ Nay, IH me 
hare U in mi/hand;” upon which it was shoved <|uito homo 
to him, and so up and down, to and fro, at least twenty 
times, till Mr. M. forbade his servant to be on sach fanii- 
liaritie*. 'Fhis was in tho ilay>tiuio, and seen by a whole 
room-full of people. 

A minister and several neighliours come to the house, 
when a bed-stalT was flung at tho former, and hit him on 
the leg, but eo favouraldy that a $ack oj wool could 7H>'fall 
more ^ib/, nai it stop^ Just where it Ughtud, without 
rolling or moving from the place. 

One of the most rcmarkablo circumstances related of 
tho freaks of this demon, is, that when tho noise was 
loudest, and came with the most sodden and surprising 
evidence, no dog about the house would look or move, 
though the knocking was oft so boisterous that it was 
heard at a distance in the fields, aad awakened the neigh¬ 
bours in the viOage. 

Once, when several genthmen were presrat, one of them 
sai^“ the drummer eet thee ie work, give three knoeie, 
and m more; ” which it did very distinctly, and stopped. 
Then foe gentleman knocked, to see if it would answer 
idm as it sras sront, bat it did not For further trial and 
confirmation, he bid it, if it were the drnmmer, to give 
five knocks, sad no mote, that night. It did so» aadleft 
dm house quiet aQ the night after. 

Id 171fi oocorred foe extraordhiary circitiB> 
staoess rdated Jioim Wesl^yand we appro* 
bend that this story may be the real or^n of 
foe American rajppbigB. According to tbs 
statement oarefaliy preserved by foe fotfaer of 
MelhodiBMisoiaetiaaceoBntaWe netees of varkntt 


d es sri i W k Bi bid tforened fomfiy ex- 

(mM iBe bMid of it, Samuel Weilqr, foe fother of 
fo« apiMlbi. Au foe wKusootiiiv 
Vioac^ wBptMffotia lsBoelnfoire» reieanded 
with ebnimnal nq>pin^ These bad been oare* 
fully kept oonerided foe old man Iret he 
should imbibe foe belief, already entertained l^ 
bis fomily, that the sounds foreboded bis death. 

When, howavvr, It beoMie no longer proeticable to con- 
ooal the ineiouing ^tarbaacM, me good man seemed 
Tother to incline to dw idea that bit daughters' lovers 
could solve the mystery; and it was, CDHsoquentU, ratlier 
a relief to the young lodiM when, one night, thoir tiro 
was aroused from hu midnii^t tlumberi by some loud, 
distinct raps, with a pause at every third tcruko, prtH-red- 
iiig apparently from the s^ioining room. The astoitislusl 
old gouilcmon rose, aud made active search fat the cause 
of the alarm *, but, os U wdl known, both then and thcro- 
after, srithout sucress. 

Mr. John Wetjoy, relating attempts of bis sister 
Mary to unravel the mystery, writes that, on a eortaiii 
uighr, she hod requested her younger sister to allow her 
to assume her tunal dRce of taking away her father's 
bed-room candle, avowing her detormiuatinn to find nut 
the trick. “ She aeeordingly took my sister KHty's iilace, 
and had no sooner taken away tho candle than sue Iteanl 
a noise below. Bhe hastoned down stairs to the hall 
where tho noise was; but it was tluui in the kitchen. 
She ran into the kitchen, where It was drnmming on (he 
insido of the luveen; when sfao went round, it wfw druni- 
miug on the outside, aud so always on tlio side opposito 
to her. Thun she beard a knocking at the back kib hoii 
door. She ran to it, unlocked It fofth/, and when tho 
knocking was repeated, suddenly opimed it; hut nothing 
was to bo seen. As soon as she lum shut it, the knockitq; 
bemiu again. Bhe opotiod it wain, but could see iiuthuig. 
when she wont to raut the door, it was violently thrust 
against her. She let it fly open, but nothing apponred. 
Sho went again to shut it, and it was again tlinist againsv 
her; but sms sat her knee and her shoulder to (ho dour, 
forced it to, and turned tho key. TIu'ii the luti>ckiiiK 
began again; but sho let it go on, anil went up to betl. 
Uuweyer, from that time, she was ilioruughly convinced 
that there was no imposture in the affair." 

Upon aooUior occasloi^ Mr. Baniuel Wesley, “a(»sii 
in tho oveuiug, had family prayers as usual. Wliuu hi> 
began the prayer for tlio king, a kmx'king Isgaii all 
around the room; and a thundering kiux-k atUoidcd the 
Arnm. The same was hoard from this time, every mi,m- 
ing and evening, wbile prayer for the king was rupuated. 

. . . . J wiut also informed by Mr. Uuolo, tho 
vicar of Haaey (an eminontly pious and scnsihlo niiiu), 
that my iktber scut for Iiim and gave him an account of 
what had happened, particularly tho knocking iluring 
ftimOy prayer. But foe evening he spent with him, ho 
says. * to my great aatwfaction ye bad no knocking at aJI 
during tho Umo of prayer; but between nine luid ten, a 
servant came in and said, ‘ Old JeflTroy is coming; (that 
was (he name of one that died in the bouse) for I hear 
the sigtod.' This, they informed me, was heard every 
night about a qnrtor More tea. It was toward tho top 
of foe houae, on foe outside, at tte|iiortti-«ast corner, 
roeembllng the loud creaking of a saw, or rather that of 
a windmiu, when the body of it is tusned about, la order 
to shift the Milsdh) foe wind. We then heard a knocking 
ever oar heads i tad Mr. Wesley, rattbing up a candle, 
said *Gsne, sir, aew jm sliail near fur yourstdf.’ W« 
went upiUs^s; ho with ranch hope, and 1 (to say tho 
truth) With much fear. When we came into ttie nursery, 
it was kaockii^g in the next roomt when we wero there, 
it wu knocking in foe nsueery. And then it rjuntimiM 
to kaodc, ibtam we come in; particulasly at the head 
of foe led (whifo was of wood), is which Miss Hetty and 
two of her yootlger sistees toy. He then went chm to 
tiwflSei^ sal MM, etenfiy, *Tlum dref and dumb devil, 
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why dost thou fru^ these children that cannot answer 
for themsoWes 7 Come to me in my study, that am a 
man. Instantly it knocked Am knock (the partionlar 
knock which he always Iwed at die mte), as if it would 
shirer the board in pieees; and we heard nothing more 
that night." 

a # t* • « 

“ By this time all my sisten were so accustomed to 
these noises, that they garo Uiem httle duturbant^. A 
gentle tapping at their bedhead usually began between 
nine and ten at night •, they then commonly said to each 
other, ‘ JcITrcy is coming t it is time to go to sleep.’ And 
if they heard a noise in the day, and said to my youngest 
sister, * Hark, Kissy, Jeffrey is knocking above,’ she 
wonid run up stairs and pursue it from room to room, 
saying she desired no bettor diversion.’’ 

The beul annotation upon all this, which 
must have occurred befons John Wesley was 
twelve yearn old (for he was born in 17()3), 
is contained in a letter from Mr. Badcock, peinletl 
in No. 20 of the Bibliotheca *Typographica 
Britannica:— 

'The dawn of Mr. Wesley’s public miMion was clouded 
with mysticisin: that species of it which aflei'ts silence 
and solitude; a certain inesplicable introversion of the 
mind, which abstracts the passions from all sensible 
objects, and os the French Quietists express it, perfects 
itself by an absorption of the will and intellect, and all 
thn faculties into the Deity. 

ft in to bo remarked that no Hiinilar inani- 
featations over occurred in the Wesley family 
after the opostlc commenced his preaching, and 
after his nerves were strung, and his attention 
absorbed by the active duties of his ofKce. 
Tlie account of the vicarage ghost was doubt¬ 
less written a little before ** the dawn of Mr. 
Wesley's public mission.” 

The next public a^aranoe of a rapping 
^irit was in 17fi2. J^n that year the Cock 
Lane Gliost made his presence known upon 
earth. Every one, has heard of the Cock ‘Lane 
Okost, and every one knows that it made much 
mure noise in its day, than all the spirits in 
Queen Anne's reijpi put together. After the 
lapse, however, of near a hundred years, the 
story will bear refietition. Unlike the good 
devil of Woodstock, the Cock Lane Qhost sfsif 
nominin umbra, or rather perham umbrw nomen, 
still, and is os inexplicable as Junius. 

In the year 1762, Mr. Parsons, the derk of 
St. Sepulcnre's, lived in a house in Cock Lane, 
West Smithfteld. Being a fhtgal man, Mr. 
Parsons let lodp:ingf, and being an unlucky one, 
he let hk lodgii^ to a lady who went by the 
name of Miss Axmy, and a gentleman who 
appears to havlwjoyed ail the privileges of a 
husband qttoad^m Fanny. 

We are sorry to insinnate any 89 andal agaiiiM 
Miss Fanny; out as she was the gboet, it is 
necessary that we tell all we know about her 
doii^ in the ile^. , 

Mms Fanny took into her bed, "in the 
absence of the gentleman, who was in the 
country,” hm- lendiord'e daughter, a eliild deveo 
yean old. Some days aftemerds, BiBai Fanny 
complained to ftie himiiy of violent knodtiogs, 


which kept her awake at night. Th^ were 
like the hammering of a shoemaker upon bis 
lapstone, and were attributed to that cause •, but 
the neighbour shoemaker ceas^ work on Sun¬ 
day, and the hammerings were os loud as ever. 
The nuisance became serious. Mr. and Mrs. 
Parsons invited their neighbours to hear the 
noises, and every one came away convinced 
that there was a ghost behind the wdnscotting. 
The Clergyman of the parish was invited to 
exorcise, but be prudently declined to come to 
kiibcks with such a ghost. Miss Fanny, who 
hardly cared to have so much public attention 
drawn upon her private arrangements, quitted, 
and iwent to live at Cierkaiwell. She after¬ 
wards there died. 

For eighteen months quiet reigned in Cock 
Ijane; but immediately Miss Fanny died, 
the knockings recommenced. In what¬ 
ever bed the child was placed, knockings and 
scratchings were heard underneath, and the 
girl apjieared to be violently agitated as by fits. 
Parsons, the father, had now, either in fraud or 
in co/iviction, thoroughly, taken the matter up. 
He undertook to question the ghost, and dic¬ 
tated how many knocks should serve for an 
answer affirmative or nejmtive. By much 
cross examination, it was discovered that the 

3 cr was the ghost of Miss Fanny, who 
ed to inform the world that the gentle¬ 
man,” whom we wot of, had poisoned her, by 
patting arsenic into her purl when she was ill 
of the sroall-pox. 

Wc must turn back to the newspapers and 
correspondence of the period to form any ade- 
ate idea of the furore that now obtained, 
rs. Montague writes to Mrs. Robinson,—^^'As 
I suppose you read the new8pa|>ers, you will see 
mention of the ghost; but without you were 
here upon the spot, you could never conceive 
that the most bungling performance of the 
silliest imposture could take up the attentimi 
and conversation of all the fine world.” ^ave 
persons of high station, and not thought of as 
candidates for Bedlam, came away from C^k 
Lane shaking their heads thoughtfully. The 
clerk of St. Sepulchre's found the ghost the 
most profitable lodger he had ever had. The 
wainscots were pulled down, and the floor 
pulled np, but they saw no ghost, and dis- 
oovered no triok. Hie child was removed to 
other houses, but the ghost &Uowed, and dis¬ 
tinctly rapp^ its dwlaiatkm that h woold 
never leave her. 

The chatterers and foob who make op about 
nine-tenths of "the fine wiwld” as it was then 
caUed, "society ” as we call it, had adopted 
Cock Lane Ohoet: and Dr. Johuon thought 
it h%hly necessan to examine into the matter. 
Aco^mgly he, Stephan AMrkh, James Penn, 
imd Bishop Dou^as, the autlunr of the " Cri¬ 
terion of Miracles,” amid the butter the 
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sane part of the toira> held a sdbmn inv«)tim- 
tioa. The great moralist drew ap the fbllowmg 
account of it:— 

On die night of the 1st of February, many mitle- 
men, eminent for th^r rank and character, were, ey the 
ioTitation of the Her. Mr. Aldrich, of Clerkenwell, 
aKsmubled at his hotue, for the eiamination of the noiies 
supposed to be mode by a departed spirit, for the detection 
of some enormous crime.—About ten at nij^t the Mtlc- 
men met in the chamber hi which the girl, snpposea to be 
disturbed by a i^rit, had, with proper caution, been put 
tu bed by semal ladies. They sat ratber more than an 
hour, and hearing nuthiug, went down stairs, when they 
interrogated the fathmr of tho girl, who denied, in the 
strongest terms, any knowledge or belief of fraud.—fhe 
suppwed spirit had behure publicly promised, by an 
arormatire knock, that it would attend one of die 
gentlemen into tho ranlt under the church of St. John, 




ItwasnowMTenontdutttbawfflii in whiditlitbedy 
ohthe suAMaea ghost had been d e y ea lta d, «r at foist tho 
body itsw, had been displaead, or iwnovad out of tho 
ramt. Mr. K—therefota, thonj^ pnm to take 
with him to die ratilt the undmker who hwrled Miu 

F-, andsuchoUiernnpt^udioedpwsoiiiWitMliiHvae- 

tion, might be aide to prove the weanness of sneh a 
gestion. y 

Accordingly, on Feb. S.’Sth, in the aftomoon, Mr. K—, 
with a clergyman, the nndatidinr, dark, and seiton of 
the parish, and two or three gentlemen, wwt into the 
TUilt, when the undertaker presently knew the eelln, 
whicli was taken from under die oth^ and easily seen 
to bo the same, as there was no plate orinMrintioB^ and, 
tosatisfy farther,the coffin being opened before Mr. K—. 
the body was fonud in it. 

Others, in die mean time, wereWddng other steps to And 
ontwhore the fraud, if any, lay. The giriwaa removed from 
house to house, and was said to he eonitandy attended 


of her presence there, by a knock upon her coffin; it ms 
therefore determined to make this trial of the esistenco 
or veracity of tho supposed spirit.—While they were in¬ 
quiring and deliberating, they were summoned into tho 
prl's oiambcr by some htdlcN who were near her bed, and 
who had beard knocks and scratches. When the gentle¬ 
men entered, the girl declared that she felt the spirit like 
a mouse upon her back, and was required to uuld her 
hands out of bed. From that time, tbougli the spiri^wos 
very solemnly required to manifest its existence by ap¬ 
pearance, by impression iqi die band or iwdy o( any 
present, by scratches, knorics, or any other agency, no 
evidence of any preternatural power was oxhibitM.—The 
spirit was then very seriously advertised, that the person 
to whom the promise was m^o of striking the coffin was 
then about to visit tho vault, auJ that the performance 
of the promise was then claimed. Tiio company at one 
o'clock went into the church, and the gentleman to whom 
the promise was made went with anuUicr into the vault. 
The spirit was solemnly required to perform its promise, 
but notliing more tluin silence ensued: tho jierson 
supposed to be accn.sed by the spirit then went down with 
several others, but no ett'ect was perceived. Uixm their 
return they examined the girl, but could draw no con¬ 
fession from her. Between two and three she desired 
and was iierniitted to go home with her father.—It isf 
therefore, the opinion of tho whole assembly, that the 
child baa some art of making or couuterfoiting a parti¬ 
cular noise, and that there is no agency of any Itiglier 


and foot, and that without any motion in her lips, and 
when she appeared asle^; nay, they were often said to be 
heard in rooms at A considerable distance from that where 
she lay. 

At last her bed was tied up, in the manner of a ham¬ 
mock, about a yard and a half from die ground, and her 
bands and feet extended as wide as they could without 
injury, and fastened with flUets for two nights suocesslvely, 
during which uo noises were heard. 

The next day, being pressed to confess, and being told 
tliat if the kuoekiugs and seratohings were not heard any 
more, she, her fathor, and mother, would be sent to New- 

e ; ami half an hour being given her to consider, site 
'ed she might be put to um to try if the noises would 
come; slie lay in her bed this night much longer tliaii 
usual, but no noises. Tliis was on a Saturday. 

Sunday, being told that the approaching oiglit only 
would bo idlowed for a trial, she concealed a board about 
four inches brood, and six long, under her stays. This 
board was used to set the kettio upon. Having gut into 

bed, she told the gentleman slie would bring F-at six 

the next morniiw. 

Tho master or the house, however, and a friend of his, 
bring informed by the maids that the girl had taken a 
board to bed with lier, impatiently waited for the ap¬ 
pointed hour, when she Isqfaii to knock and scratch upon 
the Imard. remarking, liowever, whal tliey themselves were 
convinced of, “that these noises were not tike those whfrh 
used to In> mode." She was tbmi told that she had taken 


cause. 

Clmrchill ridiculed the inaairy in a poem in 
four books, called the" Ghost"—a poem whereof 
nothing is now remembered but the gketcli of 
Johnson, under the name of Pomposo—jM.-r- 
haps the happiest portrait of that strong, small, 
sinewy mind, with its outside accretions of su¬ 
perstitious bigotries and impudent intolerance— 
so calculated to keep lighter bodies revolving 
round it, and to become the idol of our English 
mediocrity. 

Of course the inquiry made the matter worse. 
Johnson had disooverM, at the utmost, that the 
spirit told lies; whereas the point in dispute was 
whether the spirit made nones. As matter of 
probability it could scarcely be less probable 
that the smiit should be a fatoe spirit, than that 
it should he us^Hiit at all. Johnson was laughed 
at by the whole town, and fashion was begin- 
nii^to tire of iti' toy. 

we quote the rest of this story from a con- 
temporsjy account, 


a board to bed, aud ou her denying it, learcbed, tuid 
ca^ht in a lie. 

'Ae two gentlemen, who with the maids were the only 
.persons present at this scene, sent to a third gentleman, 
tmacquaint him that the whole otlkir was detected, and 
to desire his immediate attendance; but be brought annthcr 
ol^ with him. 

ifeir concurrent opinion was, fliat the ehild hgd been 
frightmied into this attempt by the threats vhldi hod been 
made tbe two preceding nigbts; jind the muter of the* 
house also, ana bis friend, with declared “ that the noises 
the girl had nude that morning hod not tbe lout likeness 
to the former noises.” 

Probably the organs with which she performed these 
strange Bones were not always in warmer tone for that 
purpose, and she imagiDed sna might we able to lupjdy 
the place of tliesn ty a piece of board. 

At length Mr. K— thought propet to vindicate liu 
chanctor in a legal way. On thelOthof Julythefitther 
and mother of the child, one Mary Fraiar, wl^ it soeois, 
acted u an iutorpeotar between the ghost aud thou who 
examined her, a dergyman, and a npatabto tradetman, 
were tried at OoildbaU, before Lord Maas&rid, by aweiM 
Jury, and convieted of omspiracy against die Ufo aud 
cbuBCtar of Mr. K—. 

Bat tbe eoart dioeaiiig that Mr. JL—, who hudtMu 
•0 much isliued ou this occasfam, should tNaivoaMw n- 
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parotion by 4he puniubment of oflbiulen, defemd 
giTing Miitettce for mtsd or eight moaths, in hopw the 
particfi might make it op la the mean time. Accordingly 
the clergyman and trad«niaa agreed to pay Mr. K—- a 
rnnnd num, «omc say beAven fire and six hnndrad pounds, 
to purchase thuir pardon, and were thereupon disinissed 
with n serero reprimand. Tlie ihther was ordered to be 
M-t on the pillory three tinles in one month, once at the 
cud of Gics Ijino, and after that to be imprisoned two 
years; Elizabeth, hit wife, one year, and Maty Frazer 
sis inuntlis in iiridewell, gpd to be thwe kept to hard 
labour. 

'J'he father appearing to bo out of his mind at the time 
he WOK lirst to ztond on the piUory, the ezeentiun of that 
part of his senteuco was deferred to another day, when, 
Oh wi-ll as on other days of hLs standing there, the popu¬ 
lace took so much eouipossion of him, that, instead of 
using him ill, they made a handsome coHeodon for him. 

TIiuh till) Cock Lane Ghoet came off undis¬ 
covered at laet. Bat the circametanoes atten¬ 
dant upon his manifestationa appear to" hare 
rather uisiiiclincd him to further activity. We 
lioarno more of him in England after the pil¬ 
lory sccno. 

Ill 18(K5 the castle of Prince Hohenlohe, in 
Silosiii, hi'came the scene, not only of the well- 
jircci’dontcd spirit-rapping, but of a new and in- 
ooiivi'iiicnt spirit manifestation upon chairs and 
fahh's. Wo abridge the story ft-om Mrs. Eyre's 
** NIglil Side of Nttlure.” 

After the campaign of the Prussians against tlio 
Freiicli ill Iheycor laoil, the reigning Prince of Hobcniolie 
gave iinlero to (loniicillor Hahn, who was in his service, to 
proceed to Slawensick. At the same pcriwl, dharles Kern, 
of Kiiiitzlan was allowed to spend some time with Hahn, 
whilst awaiting liis exchange. 

Hahn iind Kern wore lodged together in the same 
apartnieiil of the castle, which was one on the hrst-titMir, 
foriniiig an angle tit the back of the builtling, one side 
looking toward the nnrtli, and the other to the east. . . . 
During the lirst tlnvs of their residence in the castle, tlie 
two friends, living ingether in solitude, amused thinr long 
evenings with the works of Schiller, of whom they were 
bolTi great admirers; and Halui usually read aloud. 
’I'lirce days had thus p:is.sod qufetly away, when, as they 
were silling at the table, which stood in the middle of the 
room, aimiit nine o'clock in the evening, their reading was 
intcrrupTisi hy' a small shower of lime, which fell around 
them. They looked at the ceiling, concluding it must 
tmve ciitno thence. I>ut c«uld perceive no abratM parts: 
ami vfiiilst they were yet seeking te ascertain whence the 
lime liad jins'i'wletl, there suddenly fell several larger 
liere.';, whicli were quite cold, and appeared as If they had 
uilongN) to the external wall. At kmgth concluding the 
Kmc must have fallen ft mi some pari of the waU. and 
giving up further inquiry, they went to bed, and slept 
qaietiy till morning, whra. on awaking, they were some¬ 
what surprisetl at the quantity which street the floor, 
more especially as they eould still discover no part of the 
walls or ci'iling from which it could have feSen. But they 
thought DO more of the matter till evening, when, instead m 
tlie lime foiling as before, it was thrown, and leTeral pieoen 
struck Hahn. At Vhe same time they heard heavy flows, 
sometimes Wow, and sometimes over thrir heads, nke the 
sound ef distant guns. Still attributing these sounds to 
natural causes, they went to bed as nsuai, hnt the npnar 
prevented thoir ileWng, and each aecnsed the other of on- 
caaloning it by Uoknig with his feet agitinsttiie foM-board 
of bis bsd, ^I, tedNhig that the noise coutloued when they 
both got nut and itoi^ it^her in the Wdm of the resni, 
they were satisfliidthli was not theeue. On the followup 
svening a tlihrd nobe waa added, whh» raseUbWl the Mnt 


and d»taat beating of a dram. Up . . 

the governess of the castle to send them the key of the 
apartments above and below, which was brought them by 
her son; and, whilst he and Kern weut to make their inves¬ 
tigations, Hahn remained in their own room. Above, they 
found an empty room; below, a kitchen. They knocked, but 
the noise th^ made was very Afferent to that whii^ Hahn 
continued all the while to hear around him. When they 
returned, Hahn said Jestingly, ** The place is haunted !'* 
On this night, stiien they went to bed with a light burn¬ 
ing, they heard what seemed like a person wallmig about 
the room with slippers on, and a stick, with whioh he 
struck the floor as he moved step by st^. Hdin con- 
tinned to jest, and Kern to laugh, at the oddness of these 
rirqumstances for some time, when they both, as usual, 
fell asleep, neither in the slightest degree disturbed by 
these events, nor inrlmei] to attributo them to anv snper- 
natural cause. But on tiic fallowing evening tfie aAiir 
U)caiip> more inexplicable; various articles in the room wem 
thrown about; knives, forks, brushes, caps, slippers, pad¬ 
lock's,funnel,snuffers, soap—every thing, in short, that was 
moveable; whilst lights darted from corner to comer, and 
every thing was in confusion; at tlie same time the lime 
fell, and the blows cuntiumxl. Upon this, tlie two frleiuis 
caller! up tlie .servants, Kiiittel, the castle watch, and who¬ 
ever else was at hand, to be witncsswi of tliese mystcrlons 
opcratioife. In the morning all was quiet, and pncrally 
continued s» tilt about an liour after midnight. One 
cvenvig Kern, going i'nto the aliovc-incntioncd chamber 
to fetch suinetliing. and licaring .siicli an iijiiwir that it 
aimos: drove liim backward t > the dour, Tfalin caught 
np tlie light, and iiuth rusbcrl into the nsiin, wltcro they 
found a large pitw of wood lying close to the wains- 
fot. But Hnp|)osiiig till' to lit- the cause of the noise, 
who had set it in motinu ? For Keni was sure riic 
dour was shut, even whilst the noise was m.akiiiK; 
neither hiid there Ix-en any wood in tlic nsnn. Frequcntlj', 
before their eyes, the knives and suiiftVrs rose fnmi the 
table, and fell, after some minutes, to the ground; and 
Haim's large shears wore once lifted in this manner be¬ 
tween liim and one of tiic Prince's cooks, and, falling to 
the ground, stuck into the floor. As some tiiuhts, however, 
passtsl quite quietly, Halm was dctcrinincd nut to leave 
the moms: but when, for three weeks, the disturbance was 
so constant tliat they could get no resr, they resolverl on re- 
ifloving thoir bwls into the large room above, in hopes of 
once more enjoying a little quiet sleip, TTieir hopes were 
vain—the thumping continued as before; and not only so, 
but articb^s flew about the room whirli they were quite 
sure tliey had loft liolnw. “ They may fling as they will," 
criwi Halm, “ sleep I mustwhilst Kern began to un¬ 
dress, pondering on theso matters as ho walked up and 
down tile room. Huddenly Halm saw him stand, as if 
transflxed before tiio looking-glass, on which lio hod acci¬ 
dentally cost his eves. He had so stood for some minutes, 
when he was seized with a violent trembting, and turned 
from the mirror with liis foco as whito as deatli. Hahn, 
fancying the cold of the uninhabited room had scizod him, 
hastoiudto throw a cloak over him; when Kern, who 
was naturally very conrageons, recovered himself, and 
related, though with trcinbiing lips, that, as lie had acci¬ 
dentally looked in the gla.<<s, he iiad seen a white female 
figme looking out of it: she was in Croat of his own imago 
which he distinctly saw behind her. At first he conld not 
beliiwe Ids eyes; he thought it most be foncy, and for that 
reason he had stood so long; bat when be ww that the eyas 
of the Rgnre moved, and into hia, a shiidder hod seixed 

him, apd he had tuned away. Hahn npon tins advaaoed 
with Arm steps to the front of the mirror, and called 
the apparition to shew itsflf to hhu i hot he saw ootliiag, 
althongh he remained a quarter of an hong before ue 
l^hus. and frequoitiy repeated his nhortatinn. ...... 

(hie eTening, in spite of all the dramming and flhqf- 
ing, Hahn was determined to sleep; bat a hfwvy blow m 
the waB, dose to bis bead, soon waked him from wslnin- 
bers. A second time he went to sleep, and was awaked 
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by h uoMtun, H if mhw wrwn biul dipped his fioge<r in 
water, and was iwwldnig m Iboe with it. H« pratendcd 
to ilem ^piin, voilit bo vatebad Kern and Knittel, wbo 
WOK Bitting at the table, the aeiMatioD uf Bprinkling re¬ 
turned ; but he eouM find no water nn bi« 

** Aboat ibia time Haba bad occOBion to make a jour¬ 
ney bb fbr aa ^redlan; and when be returned he heara the 
Btrangtet etory of all. In order not to be almie in th» 
myeieriouB ehunber, Kem had engaW Habn'a eerrut, 
a man of about forty years of age. and of entire aingleness 
of character, to stay with him. One night aa Kem lay 
in his bed, and thu man was standing near the giasB door 
in ronrerMtion with him, to his utter amacemont he be¬ 
held a jug of beer, which ctood ou a table in the room, at 
Bitme diatauoe from him, slowly lifted to a height of ahogt 
three feet, and the contents ponred into a ghtui that was 
standing tliore also, until the latter was half full The 
Jug was then gently replooHl, and the glam lifted and 
emptied, as by some one drinking; whilst .lohfl, tbe^r- 
vont, exclaimed in terrified surprise, ‘Lord Jesus! it 
swallows!' The gloss was ijuietly replaced, and not a dritp 
of beer was to be found on the noor. 

In 1835 a common ca.se of spirit-rapping oc¬ 
curred at Trinity, about two miles from J&lin- 
bui^h. 

Captain Moleswnrth look the house of a Mr. Webster, 
who resided in the adjoining one, in May or Jnno lOS.'t; 
and when he bad biH-n in it about two months, he bc{ian 
to vouiplain of sundry extraordinary noises, which, 4t>d- 
itig it impossible to account for, lie took it intu liis head, 
strangely enough, were made by Mr. Webstew. Tho latter 
naturally represented that it was nut probable ho should 
desire to damage the reputation of his own luiuso. or drive 
his tenant out uf it, and n;turt«d tlie aeeusat ion. Htill, os 
these noises and kiiockinp coutinued. Captain M. nut 
only lifted tho boards in the room most infected, but ac¬ 
tually made holes in tbe wall whicb diviil<Ml his residence 
from Mr. W.'s, for the purpose of detecting tho doliu- 
(meut—of course without success. Do wliat they would, 
the thing went on just the same, footsteps of invisible 
feet, knockinn, ami scratchings, and rustlings, first ou 
one side, and then on the other, were heard daily and 
nightly. Sometimes Uiis unseen agent seemed to be 
knocking to a certain tune, and if a questiun wore ad-i 
dressed to it whicli could be aiuwerod uuinericolly, as, 
•• How many pintple are there in this room for example, 
it would answer by so many knocks. The beds, too, were 
occasionally heaved up, as if somebody were underneath, 
and whore the knockinn were tho wall trembled visibly, 
but, March as they wotJd, no one could be found. Captain 
Molctwortb had liad two daughters, one of wluim, named 
Matilda, had lately died; tho other, a girt liotweeif twelve 
and thirteen, caU» Jane, was sickly, and generally kept 
her bed; and it was observed that wherever she was, 
these noises most freouentlv wovailad. 

The poor young lady died, oastened out of the world, it 
is said, by the severe meuures used whilst she was under 
suspicion; and the persons that have since iuhaUted the 
house have experienced no n^etiiion of tbe annoyance. 

We must now crou tho Atlantic, for the rap- 
spirit has done so bafors us. America 
long since distinguished hetsclf as the 
officina of new creeds. Intelligent Americans 
at once account for uid doiend this pronenem 
to take UP new notions, hy insisttug upon die 
policy diriding into many atreaiBS that 
natural fervor of superstition, which would 
otherwise raise up some dominant sect 
Wbedter such a mode of action be likely to 
atidn Its object seems doubtAd, when we in- 
stance the case of the Mormons, who hawe 
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already' esfabHiihed themseirei a separate, 
and by up means a rery tolenmt state. 

Most of these " notk^” howetfer, wm rather 
rsTiTais of old impostures than aho^dur new 
inventions and here, fer the first time, the rap- 
pi^ spirit found himself at home. 

Tm spirit b^an his manifestations in tbe^ 
New World by knocking a run-away knock at 
the door of Mr. Miehark Weekman, who, in 
the year 1847, occupied a houKc in the village 
of Hydesvill^ in the township of Areadm, 
Wayne County, New York. Mr. Weekiunn 
heard no more of the spirit; but at the end of 
die year the Itousc passed into the hands of 
Mr. John D. Fox, whose family were the first 
apostles of spirit rapung in the United States. 

Mrs. Fox kept a Journal— 

On Friday night, we conduM to gu to led early, 
and not lot it (futurb ns; if it came, we fought we 
would not mlud it, but try and got a good ufolil's rest. 
Jtfy husband was here ou all these occasions, heard the 
noise, and helped search. It was very early when, we 
went to bed on this night, hardly dark. We went to lied 
so early, because we hiul been deprived of so much uf our 
rest that I was almost sick. 

My huhliaud iiad not gone to bed wlien wo first hemrd 
the luiiso (111 this oveuiug. 1 had just laid down. T t coin- 
inenci .1 as usual. I knew it from all other noises I had ever 
heard in tbe house. Tlio girls, who slept in the other bed In 
the room, beard the noUe, and tried to moke a similar noise 
by snapping their fingers. The youngest girl is about 
twelve years old. As fast as she mado tiio iioiso with her 
hands or fingers, tho sound was followed up in the tmiui. 
It did nut sound difierent at that timo, only it mado tbe 
same nunilier of sounds that the girl did. When sku 
stopped, the sound itself stopped for a short time. 

Tlie other girl, who is in her fifteeiitli veer, then 
spidce ill snort, and said, “Now do just on I do. (kiunt 
one, two, three, four," Ac., striking one band in tho oilier 
at the same timo. The blows which she made wore re¬ 
peated a^ before. It appeared to answer her l>y re|>eatliig 
every blovr tbat she made. 81io only did so one,'. She 
then Irtgon to be startled; and then 1 spoke,and said (o life 
noise, “ ('uunt ten," and then it made ten strokes or noises. 
Then I asked the ages of my different children sucres- 
sirely. and it gave a number of raps, corresponding to the 
ages of my children. 

[ tb^n asked If it was a human being tlial was mak¬ 
ing the noise? and if it was, to manifest it by the ■ -im • 
noise. Tliere was no noise. 1 then asked if it was a 
spirit? and if it was, to manifest it by two sounds. 1 
heard two sonmhi as soon as the words were spoken. I 
then asked if an injured spirit, to give mo the sound. I 
then heard the ripping mstinetl^ i inquired if it was 
injured in this houM? it rapped. Was the injuror 
living? same answer. 1 furthw nnderstood that Its re¬ 
mains were buried under tho dwelling; that it was <11 
years of age, a male, and had left a fomily of five chil¬ 
dren, all lirag. Was the wife living f silence. Dead? 
rawing. Hew long sines? two n^. 

Hence it appears that up to this timo sounds wnra 
only made when either an ailirmatiTn reply was intended, 
or Bombers won ^eRignated. Subsequently, however, a 
more general atwtion having b^ awakened, aiid 
vartom means canvassed wHh a view to iropfovu tha 
mo& af toramumcBtkn, a persgti prcMot eoneeived the 
idea of iaianrogadiig the sgund-mdier bymeaas nftht 
alphabet. Aocordt^, the vraa whetlmr, if 
the alphabet wore court om, ft would rap for dm lettm 
ceqwqsing ita name? The rq^ly waa iatbaaffinoatin, 
■ad foe name of** Cbarlea Boys,” woe qrtlrt cot. 
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A seriM of fine rajm, in quick sncceuion, ba? ing been 
froqnently noticed, it vaa tuceitaiued, by question and 
expciinent, that tbis wu a signo] for the alphabet. 

Thus we arrive at the conclnsion that, in this s]Hrit> 
language, on aflirmatlve is conveyed by a single rap 
(though, Mrhaps, emphasized by more), a nef^ivo by 
silence. Five raps dmaiid the alphabet, and uiat may 
bo called over vivd voee, tpr else in a printed form, laid 
UMU a table, and the tlnger, or a penciT, slowly passed 
along it; wlien, on arriving at tlie required letter, a rap 
is Iieard; the querist tlien recommences, until words and 
sentences are spelled out, upon the accuracy or intelli¬ 
gence displayed in whkh depends, in a great degree, the 
amount of faith popularly accorded to these manifesta¬ 
tions. 

The demonstration rapidly progressed. No 
longer were the mysierions sounds confined to 
Hydesville. Catherine Fox, the yonngrat 
daughter, went to Auburn, and thither the 
rappini^ followed her. So quickly ypread 
the rappist belief, that the {leojile of the state 
formed themselves everywhere into magnetic 
circles, that is to say, small assemblies, meeting 
periodically, and each having its recognised' 
medium. Philadelphia rejoices in three hun¬ 
dred of these societies, and it is calculated that 
there are at least 90,(100 media in the United 
States. The most curious part of the affair, 
however, is, that tho multitudes have adopted 
these oracles into their most familiar daily ex¬ 
perience, and use them as th<^ do the post- 
ofiice and the telegraph. Persons come into 
the medium with ordinary business faces, sum¬ 
mon their spirit, ask their questions, and go off 
again as well satisfifal as if they had received 
their answer by letter from their Liverpool cor- 
rosmndent. 

Of course our American friends had many 
consultations upon tlie matter. Here are a few 
of the experiments: • 

Mr. Henry T. Tuckerman was the next to propound 
inquiriM, whtidi, contrary to the nsual custom, he ex- 
preiiMd auilibly, so as to be heard by the ladies and the 
whole company. Having fixed in his mind the name of 
an individual, he asked, " Did he live in New York ? ” 
No answer. "In Baltimore? In Cambridge? In Bos¬ 
ton?”— three distinct raps. Mr. T. continued, "Was 
he a lawyer? A merchant? A physician? A clergy¬ 
man?" Knocks. "Was he an Episcopalian? A Pres¬ 
byterian ? A Unitarian ?”—going over the names of the 
principal sects. No answer. At the suggMtion of a 
■wUemau, Mr. T. asked, "Was be a uirigtiaa?" 
RLDodu. Mr. T. then hsked the age of the person in a 
•eriae of tens. " Ww he twenty years old at the time of 
hisdea^? Was he thirty? Fi%? Sixty?” Koocks. 
"Has he left a family?’* Knocks. "Children?" 
Knocks. "Five? Three? Two?" Knocks. "Did 
be die in Boston ? b Philadelphia? In Albany ? In 
Northmuptoa? ^Blngtwi ?" Knodu. "Did he die 
of consumption f Ofehokra? Ofddage?" 

Knocki. 

llie person in the querist’s mind wax ^ late Dr. 
Qkanniiiig, of Boston, who died, ea stated, at Bennington, 
(Vt.) whue on a lonrney. It may be rainarked that, for 
wt last yean of his life. Dr. Channing dhclaniM *9 «w‘* 
tarian names, preferring to be called only (Thrisdan ; 
ap^ thongh under seventy, had nearly eihaaated his 
physiciat powan. 

The Bav. Ife. Bawkaa wta kaa a ac eaaa h i la obtaining 


repliea, and. after a short period, gave way to Dr. J. W. 
Fraacis. who was welcomed with a general roH af knock- 
ings, from the mysterioin agats aemsing to daini the 
pnvilege of oh! and intimate aeqaaintance. WiUi his 
proverbial urbaniu, sooting binuel^ aa if at the bed-aide 
of a Mtieat, Dr. F. asked, in-terms of the moat insinna- 
tlM blandness, whether the spirits preseat would boaveiu 
wim any member of tho company ? Would they vouch¬ 
safe to Bprak to his iUnstrioas Mend, the woiM-ienowned 
anthor, Mr? Cooper? Would they copverie with the 
great American po^ Mr. Bryant? To these Battering 
invitations no reply was given. IFonld they speak to so 
liumbto ao iudividi^ as iiimself ? Loud knioeu. Dr. F. 
then asked, fixing on a person, " Was he an American ? 
Was he on Englisliman f Was he a Scotchman ? ” The 
knocks were loud and unanimous. "Was he a mer¬ 
chant? Washealawyer? Was he an author ?” Loud 
knocks. “Was he a poet?” Yes,in distinct knocks. 
" Will you toll his name?" Here the spirits called for 
the ilpliabet, by sounds intelligible to the ghost-seers. 
It then spelled out B-u-r—when the company indiscreetly, 
but spontaneously, interrupted, by cryu^ out "Bobert 
Bnrns." This was the true answer. 

Mr. J. Fenimore Cooper was then requMted to enter 
into the suprauiondane sphere, and proceed to interro¬ 
gate the spirits with tlie most imperturbable self-posses¬ 
sion and deliberation. After several desultory questions, 
from which no satisfactory answers were obtamra, Mr. C. 
omqneneed a new series of inquiries. " Is the person I 
inquire about a relative?" Yes, was at onre indicated 
by the knocks. “A near relative ? ” Yes. " A man ? ” 
No answer. " A woman ? ” Yes. " A daughter ? A 
mother? A wife?" No answer. "A sister?" Yes. 
Mr. C. thou asked the number of years since her death. 
To this an answer was given in rapid and indistinct raps, 
some counting 45, others 49, 54, Ac. After considerable 
parleying, os to the manner in which tho question should 
be answered, the consent of the invmble interlocutor was 
given to knock the years so slowly that they might bo 
distinctly counted. This was done. Knock—knock— 
knock—fur what seemed over a minute, tilt the number 
amounted to fifty, and was unanimously announced by 
the company. Mr. C. now asked, "Did she die of con¬ 
sumption," naming several diseases, to whieli no answer 
was given. "Did she die by accident?” Yes. "Was 
she uiied by l^tning? Was she shot? Was she lost 
at sea ? Did she fall from a carriage ? Waa die Uirowu 
from a horse?” Yes. 

Mr. Cooper did not pursue Lis inquiries any further, 
and stated tei Die company that the answers were correct, 
the person alluded to by him being a sister, who, just 
fifty years ago the preseat month, was killed by btiug 
thrown from a horse. 

The evening was now far advanced, and it was not 
thought desiri^ to continue the colloqaMs any further. 
At IDO Buggesthm of several geutiemen, the ladies re¬ 
moved from the sofa, where th^ had sat during the 
evening, and remained standing in another part «the 
room. The Imoekinft were time heard on the mart aft both 
tndt af the room, prodtieinf a vibration on thepanelt vhkh 
leal/alt ty every ooe who touched them. 

They called up the ghosts of all the Modern 
^ts, Soatl^, Shelley, Coleridge, and others.' 
The ghosts inmted veiy creditalm verses. We 
quote Shelley's because they are the dKMtest. 

" Msa bath no power 

To hhsd the apiiit bwe. ImmvtsMe and pure 

Are laws that move ua in oar SlpirU~home. 

We have no Word of God save liolkBt,pege 

Of Natore’a hook, spread oat in paaenunie view. 

BeH I an Uait—" 

We are sorry to see diat Sheilas theology 
is so little imjnoTed. 
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Zbrn «wm6B«d W«alibi|^Di Jcffitr* 
«6i^€Ulyhi,'ud FrankJin. Watih* 

iMtoh appean to bare grovn Tory anile. 

bids iha Uvb^ vorld to "be pure, have 
boljr wi Qp^Ubo views, and in proprtion yon 
wilt proffnM;** and'months and onveis veiy 
mmdi m ne mountebank s^Ie. John Calvin is 
evidently tamed Swedenbot‘gtaa,«nce bis death. 
That orack>brained baron oTmigbty genius has 
beoi converting Calvin,* and made him to 
answer in para^rase of Swedenborg's owntrea* 
tise," on heaven and hell.^ Benjamin Frank* 
lin, with not a very characterislio impetuosity, 
ooines forth nncalled for; and when the au¬ 
thenticity of his letter is questioned, ^boldly 
offers to sign it! , 

A parchmmt is placed upon a table, and 
" Peace, but not without freedom,” is the srn- 
timent (so novel, so practical, so ail-important, 
as to carry intrinsic proof of its being tno sub¬ 
ject of a special revelation) found written upoh' 
It, mhteribed by fi/iy^nx auiograpbs of SphtU ! 

Mr. Edward P. Fowler was the milium who 
produced this result. Mr. Fowler’s linea-have 
fallen in pleasant (ilaces. The pillor^ tliat 
scared the rapping-spirit from Coca Iauo has 
not emigratea to New York. 

This New York Circle has been especially 
favoured. 

Penons at the circle have been nnexpectedly tamed 
round with the chain in which tb^ were Kitting, and 
moved to and from the table; chain and tofu have 
auddenij started from their positions against the wall, 
and moved forward to the centre of the room, when they 
were required in the formation of the circle; the persons 
In the circle have each succestivoly lifted bis own side of 
tlie table, u>d the invisible power bos raised the opposite 
aide correspondingly; occasionally the spirits have raAed 
the table ontirdy, and sustained it in air, at a distance 
of firom one to three feet from the floor, so that all could 
aatbfy themselves that ae person in the flesh wy^ touch¬ 
ing it; lights of various eokmn have been ^ '-seed in 
dark rooms; the table h» (dten been rocked’witli great 
violence, mid suddoily—and nnezpeetedly t» the whole 


* Perhaps attention has net been sufficiently drawn to 
the thet dial the rann^ ate after aU but Swedenbordans. 
In his " Universal Theology,” that mighty philosopher— 
of idiom the mnUitude reanemher only the madness—dc- 
clarcB that be ** has convened with Apostles, departed 
Popes, Emperors, and Kings; with tho late reforineni of 
the diurch, Luther, Calvin, and Melancthon, and with 
oUfin from distant countries.” Again, be says, After 
daoth a man is so litde changed mat he even does not 
know bnt he is living in the preeeBt wdrid. He oats and 
dftnks (wftfiesetAe acme in. ffte cmHcef Prftiee Hohtn- 
Ma), and even ei^eys coi^iigal ddigbt as in this world. 
... In a word, there is in the sdritnal world ffil and 
■very thing that then is in the natuial world, but in heaven 
each dihuEiaroinaainfinitdymonphtfeetstafe.” Calvin 
was maderqrthe Yankee medium lotelk v^mueh in this 
strain. Tto Swedenborg'MS arc anametons and wealthy 
aeet even in London. A bookseller in (^leesi Street, 
Holbmi^devoleb Umielf entirely to the sale of their writ- 
fagi, and few peo^ tune an idea hew nnmerons these 
nedieuins of inaaiuty are, nor how iaduahnously they are 
diimaimiodn 


company—it has been Instaatly.anested and held firm 
and imswraUe, with the upper vatun inclined to on 
an^ of some ferty-Ave degreei^ whan the lamp, noncib, 
and other idijecti on the tablt^ would idide or ral to the 
very edge, and there remain fixed as if rivet^ to the 
table; a man has been suspended in, and coavtyed 
through, the air, in all a d^aace of fifty feet pr suite. 

All aimpering dandiei, and petty Mums, 
and ladies whose large beautiful eyes shew their 
best when oiieucd in wonder, have been sitting 
round Belgravian Tables with Utile fingers 
linked and with Mrs. Hayden to conjure; but 
never yet in this lagging England has a table 
sprung three feet in Uie air and remained there 
in a comfortable and quiescent state. Never, 
so far aa we know, has a dandy Iteon carried 
out of window and deposited fitly feet off, on 
tlie^rass of Eaton Square. There has been 
faith cnougR to retiiovo mountains; k^ut the 
miserable results have b(>on to set a spinning a 
few easy rolling loo tables, aomo empty hats, 
find a considerable number of empt^ heads. 

We have now tracked this rapping-spirit in 
many of his wanderings, and have shewn histo¬ 
rically that when ho told a questioner that "This 
new ability to communicate with the spirit world 
is in consequence of an improvement in the hu¬ 
man family, for the human race have become 
more refined and susceptible to impression from 
the spiritual world than formerly ” (Sights and 
Sounds, n. 443}— 1 V 0 have proved historically, 
#we say, tliat when the rapping-spirit said this 
he had forgotten his own antecedent doings in 
Cock Lane, and in Silesia, and was in fact justi¬ 
fying the opinion entertained by that shrewd old 
American woman who told Mr. Sargent (Sights 
anti Sounds, p. 447) (hat" the spirits woulo^teU 
lies, for she bad found them ont in falsehood— 
and she didn’t want to hare any thing to do 
with them.” 

But it is time to re-produce our rapping 
spirit in England, where, after his long expa¬ 
triation, antf liiH unfortunate ^tueo in Cock 
J.Anc, bo might very naturally, at first, feel a 
little nervous. If.tlio rapjiing spirit should 
liapticn to be one of tho Demons oi Plato—one 
of tiiose immaterial beings struck off by the 
Demiurgus from tho gretft soul of tfte worlds 
he may possibly have imbibed also tho chro¬ 
nology of the mighty mystic; might bcliove 
that the great cquinoxial year bad rolled rotmd, 
and the same series of events would tuni over 
again. In that case our spirit might dread to 
become embodied again in wfinc sexton of St. 
Sepulchre’s,* and stand agfiin in a pilloiy near 
Smithficld. True it is, tliat, according |o 
Tycho Brahe, tlte gw'ul year eonaisls of 25^10 
smalf ytsun; but then even tiuiu mov(‘8 faster 
in this go-8-head age. 

It was reserved lor a Mr, Sume, a Yankee 
gentleman belonging to a profession whereof 
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Mr. Barnum is the type, to establish the first 
nnritual iiitroduction>]iousc in Enf^rland. liie 
Matrimonial Alliance Company has, we be* 
lievc, proved only a sorry speculation; but 
folks are much more inclined to hold conver* 
sations with old accjut^intanccs of the next 
world, than to contract engapfcments with 
n denizen of this. Mr Stone broup'ht with him 
a Mrs. Hayden, who hud acejuired a reputation 
in America of being a nuxlium rather under 
than above the nveragf! force. He eNfablishcd 
this livdy, with her husl^ml, in u very comfort¬ 
able hous(‘. No. 22, (Jueen Anne Street, and 
having deme all the [>rop(!r Bumum-like busi¬ 
ness of advertising, puffing, and lionizing, he 
pushed her'fnto a very profitable practice. lie 
IS, as we hear, gone hack again to seek for a 
secotul inodium of still greater peuver. 

Of Mrs. Hayden we wish to sjieuk with 
every respiK-'f. II(‘r manners are very good, 
and her conduct perfectly open and above¬ 
board. If she be an impostor, she is only so 
in tbc sense in wliich the conjuror was an im- 
iiostor who failed to scpieeze bimwdf info a 
quart bottle. Her elevenicss and exquisite 
tact can be disputed by none who have wit- 
ncsHMl her {lerforniuuees. 

These arc of two kinds, privatcaud public. If 
the candi«hiti.*for8[)iritual conversation bcanxious 
to have his doubts resolved in private, he be¬ 
takes iiimself betimes to Queen Anne Stroet,aiMj(, 
havingdeposited a guinea, he is sealed at a tabl^ 
a card, with the letters of the alphabet printed 
in two lines, and the immemis in a thinl line, 
is put into his hand, Mrs. Hayden places her¬ 
self at the same table, and the xeunrs begins. 
Mrs. Hayden puts her bund upon the tJlble, 
fln<^ looking downwartls, asks, “ there any 
spirits pK'sciit T' “ Will the sjiirits Ih> kind 
enough to luaiiit'est their presence in the usual 
manner 1” Is the spirit pivsi'iit who pro- 
miwsl to comiuuiiicatti with mo to-day ?’' One 
of thoie soutenet's is repealed ahout every three 
minutes, and then a dead ]Hiuse. The querist 
at the end of a quarter <»f an hour, Iteeomca 
excited and impatient— the lady becniiies more 
fwaiicnt iipd eurneitt in her exiKistuIations. 
Suddenly—hark !—the visitor holds his breath 
—j-es, there is a ran- a low faint sound, like 
the very light tap of a pi ueil upon jiaper, be- 
eoiues Buditde from under the tnblc*. “ I knew 
they would not fail me,” exclaiuis the medium. 

*• Now ask wluqlier there are any spirits pre- 
«ent who wish to hold ourn'sp^ndeucc uith 
you.” The question is asked and answercil by 
a quick succrasion of little sharp t8}»; whero- 
upou tluj visitor instantly conceives himacif to 
be in the presence of on infinite nuDilH.‘T of in- 
Jiubitants of the unseen world. If he wishes 
to hear any thing extraui'dinary he should give 
iiiiuself wp in perfect good iahh to this convio* 


tion. Let him put his philoKiphT in his pocket 
for the moment, ana have me faith of a 
child. 

Now think of a friend departed. " Is the 
spirit whom I want to speak to present ?” If 
the querist be a widow in her firesh weeds, 
her heart leaps to her throat as the single rap 
answers her question, fur it is her husbandw 
ghost who cxwts invisible before her: except 
in verjM»rly widowhood, we notice that relicts, 
who nave not yet reached their grand climac- 
tcrio, prefer to converse with the ^hust of a 
mother or a sister. “ Will the spirit spell his 
name ?” 

Fivf distinct raps. 

*‘ 71 iat means the alpluibet,” explains the 
nunlium. 

Now does the visitor take the pncil and 

E iint to each letter n]|Km the canl Wbre licr. 

ver and anon a rap ts heard, which indicabw 
the penoil is now upon the letter required. 
This letter is written down, and the process re- 
coiniaenced, until the word or sentence re¬ 
quired to be communicated has been complekul. 

If the querist be of a gnitlc, flexible, faith¬ 
giving mind, the spirits seddom fail to reply 
to the questions witii a rapidity and accuracy 
that overwhelm the mind with astonishment, 
awe, nnd tenor. Tlio most difficult names are 
spelt without hesitation, dates are given, events 
are told, the most sacred secrets are rendered 
up: ail the knowledge that was held in com¬ 
mon by tlic diqiarUo mortal and the person 
now questioning, is B]K‘lt upon the card, and 
told with the utmost accuracy. Unlielicf melts 
iqlo doubt, and doubt fades away and gives 
place to liclief, belief hardens into strong con¬ 
viction. The hysU'ric lady, os she rushes across 
the foot-{>avemont and throws herself back 
sobbing jn her carriage, bus no more doubt that 
she has Imm talking to her dead husband, than 
she has that her veil is of cra|>c, or ha* eyes full 
of tears. 

One would not summon die ghost of a man 
or woman one would not wim to see if in 
life. The private s^ancet are for the most part 
domestic in their character. Husbands, &- 
them, sisters, daughters, bring softened hearts 
to the interview, and these are never disap¬ 
pointed. 

Other emotions also are here gratified. A 
strong predisposition to believe ta&j be wo- 
ducfa_ by otW causes. In making tnese 
inquiries we must be frank-hearted and open 
to conviction; agd when ia this state sf nund 
produced so easily as when the conclusion tq 
tie drawn is one we would wish to be true? 

We shall die here the testiinony of a te- 
eneraior of dw human rac^Hi man who all 
is long life hto been too wise to bdieve the 
ficriptures, and who seems scaroelj to have 
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beUeTed ia a Go<L Robert Owen kag not 
be«a a ciedaloiiB man, or rather, perhajw, hia 
credulity ims hitherto been so drawn upon fbr a 
thorough belief in himself, that be has rad not a 
whit to i^re ftw belief in any tiling else. This 
Hceptioal philosopher has had fourteen nrivato 
sittiim with Mrs. Hayden. He shall niinself 
tell the result. 

WUIe eonfenfng with Mn. Hsydea, and whUe ws 
ven both standing befbro the fire, aoi talking of our 
mntual ftienUa, suddenlr raps were heard on a table at 
some distance from ns, no one being near to it. I was 
sorprised { and as tlio raps continued, and ap{icar^ to 
induate a strong desire to atfraet attention, I asked what 
was the meaning of tho sounds. Mrs. Harden said they 
wcfre made by spirits anxious to communicate with some 
one, and she would inquire who they were? Hiey re¬ 
plied to her, by the alphabet, that they werodriends of 
mino who were desirou to coramonicata with me. Mrs. 
Hayden then gare me the aipbahot and pencil, and 1 
found, according to their own statements, that tho spirits 
were those of my mother and father. I tested their 
truth byTarions questions, and tlieir answers, ail eotrect, 
surprii.ra me exceedingly. I have siuto liad twelve 
sianret, some of long continuance, and during which I 
have asked a conshlerablo number of >m(«tion\; to all of 
which, with one exception, I bare had prompt and true 
answers, so far os llte past and prcMiit, and vwy rational 
replies os to the future; but thrao last havo to bo tesUnl 
by time. The exception was my own error, discovered 
afterwards. 

In mixed societies, with condictitm minds, I liave seen 
very confused answers given ; but 1 Iieiieve, in all these 
cases, the errors have arisen from the state of mind of the 
iu^rer. 

The following are some of the answers which 1 have 
hod from the iuvisibio agents said bt' themselves tohe tlfb 
spirits of de|iarted relatives aud friends, and of others 
whom I never saw, but whom I wished to consola 
At one Siltinff. 

Q. Are there many spirits present ?— A. “ No." 

Q. How many ?—.4. “ Two." • 

Q, Who are they, and will )oa name them by tlie 
alphabet?—A. “Wife;” and “Mary Owen,” (my 
youngest daughter.) 

Q. What object have tlio .spirits at this period, in 
thus manifesting themselves to us?— A. “ To reform the 
world." 

Q. Can I materially promote this object ?— A, “ You 
can assist in promoting it." ' > 

Q. Shall I be aided by the spirits to enable me to sne- 
eeed?-jl. «r«." 

Q, Shall I devote Uie remainder of my life to this 
mission?— A. “Yes." 

Q. Shall I hob! a public meeting to announce to (he 
world iltcse proceeding or shall theybe made known 
through tho Hritish Farliammt?— A. “Through the 
British Forliamcnt." 

Q. Shall 1 also apply for an investigation at this tul>- 
Jeet to the (^ungreis of the United Sutes ?—A. “ Yes." 

Q. Through the present American Ambaiwadur ? A. 
“Yes." 

Q. When shall I next hear from my family in Ame> 
rkaf—A. “ Next waek." Thia answer haa pnmd to bo 
eomet 

At aaoiher sitting, soon after its eommeneerocat, Mr. 
Smith, Bditor of the “ Herald," and agenthman 

unknown to mo, came in, and 1 was aiwiri to desist from 
oiy toqnlftes, and to leave them; bat Mr. Smith, whom 
1 had wag known, was very argent that 1 liwvld proceed 
in adui^ tbs qwition 1 inteMcd, and 1 tbereiore pro¬ 
ceeded. 


Prcvioni to their entraaca, on its beiBg aiaouneed that 
a spirit Fas present, I had asked— 

if. What spirit is present?—A. By tho alphabet, 
“&uja»iu bVanklin." . 

Q. ifine «haU I Anew kwh /ivm tfUmr gpfrifa, er 
f/utf mu art truijf tht ^Hf nf Beitjamiu FniM» ?— 
A. Kill ffivt tkrai ^iuet rapt,” Ami Iknedit- 
tinet rapt mart 0 teeii,y 

Q, Is it true that condiiloM eim be eiwteed, tiboagh 
man's agency, by which all may be made M bte^ few, 
wise, and happy ?—A, “ Yes." 

Q. Arc tho conditions which I Iiave had so long tti my 
mind fur this purpose, those which arc tJie best oaToi^eo 
to make all good, wise, and happy?—A. “Tos." 

Q, What spirit, nr snirits, can aud will assisil and 
advise me iu accomplisning this change?—A. “All 

At this period of tho sitting, as I found Mr. Smith 
could hear the raps more easily than I could, 1 gave him 
the pencil, and requested be would takdMown the answers. 
And the following arc copied from bis notes, 

* Q. Ham T, at hat Ihhih taitl, tome particular guar, 
tlinn nngelft-^A . “ Tm." 

Q. Will you name them by tiic alphabet f—A. “Mary 
Owen," “Anno Caroline Owen," (my daughters de¬ 
ceased). “Ilubort Uweu,” (my fathers name). “Anne 
Williams," (my mother’s maUfen name). 

Q. Have 1 lieen assisted in mr writings fur tlie public 
by any particular spirit?—A. “ Ves," 

Q. Wbat BiHrit?~A. “OoD." 

(This reply was made in such a manner as to croato a 
peculiarly awful impression on those present), 

Q. iShaU 1 contiouo to he assisted by the some spirit 7 
-A. “Yes." 

Upon thcao solemn fiteta Mr. Owen thua 
reflecU;— 

Until tlie commencement of this investigation, a few 
weeks since, 1 bt'lieved that itil things are eternal, hut 
that there is a constant change iu comuinatiuus and their 
results, aud th.at there was no personal or conscious exist- 
cnen after death. 

By Investigating tho history of these manifestations in 
America, and snlactiuently tlirrugh these proceedingsof an 
TVincriran medium, by wliuse jHiculiar organisation mani¬ 
festations arc obtained, I have been compidicd. contrary 
to my previous strong Convictions, to believe in a future 
conscious state of life, existing in a refined material, or 
wliat is called a spiritual state. 

Sunnow: tlie Hjiirits htifl anawered. “Woe unto 
thee, ituljort Owen! Thou art a fooliali old man, 
who bclievest not in the Saviour of tho world] 
blit puttest trust .in a conjuror. Thou art but 
an iruatniatc vanity, and thy best thoughts tire 
hut an the dreams of a drimken man —hud 
the spirits answered thus, the evidence of their 
spirituality lilluld have lieen just as strong, 
and wc should he sorry for a moment to 
pusjieet that Robtirt Owen would not have becu 
't^jually converttiil to a belief in a ftiture state. 
How say you, shrewd Mrs. Hayden ? Would 
tliis so liave hy^ipened? • 

But Mrs. Hayden is no vulrar Cnbidia. 
She dots not chant her spells only in aeewey. 
She walks forth iu open day, and woribl h«T 
lAracdes before tlie world. For a proper ctHi- 

♦ We humbly siAinit to Mr. Owen that this is act 
quite cvodniive eni^«e of identity. 
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rideratkm she attends evening parties with her 
spirits. 

You are dining, for instance, with Mrs. Leo 
Huntm*. When yon ascend to the drawing* 
room yon find a new face among the ladies; 
an intelligent, mobile, uo^ undesirable face, 
probably at the moment pushed forward 
in rather voluble conversation. There is some* 
thing a little not quite bon ton in the lady’s 
manner, and there are grammatical difficulties 
in her phraseology; but wc must allow for the 
peculiarities of tier position. Moreover, she 
mixes in so many circles! Perhaps she has 
just been en rapport with Colonel Crockett, or 
has been charged with bad grammar by Cob- 
bett’s ghost, who has liccn ** running a saw ” 
upon her. However, she is lively, agreeable, 
intelligent, and wclMooking; so, spirits or no 
spirits, wc have no cause to he displcascfl with 
our new ac(|uaintan(!c. She is of course intro¬ 
duced as “ Mrs. Hayden, the American me¬ 
dium.” 

There is a largo loo-table in the middle of the 
back drawing-noein, and Mrs. Hayden is re¬ 
clining in n cumfoi'tHble chair at about three 
feet uistoucc from it. Mrs. Leo Hunter is 
seated on one side of he^ and a sentimental- 
looking young lady is on the otlier—a^^lion of 
unmistukeable pretensions, wlio is beaidcd all 
over to conceal his ugliness, and who H])euks very 
bod English, with a strong Gorman accent, 
leans uimn her chair, and struggles to inoiio- 
poUzc lier attention. Jlut— a Tveuvre —’Tis 
time the performance should begin. 

Mrs. Hayden now draws her chair forward 
(|uilc up to the table, takes up a white China- 
silk scarf that lay in her lap, and spreads if 
oviT tlK hack of her chair, |>asaes her hand 
down to the knee, os though to smooth her 
dn^, and then settles herself to her work. Of 
coarse our idea of the audience is quite ima- 

5 : we describe Mrs. Havden, however, 
r 118 we have seen her. These movements 
arc all natural enough. Wc only record them 
as an observation for future oliservcrs. 

Thi! Gorman gentleman, who tells the com- 
panyUhat he is a convert oAer long investiga¬ 
tion, and that, in &ct, he is hiratglf a medium, 
and who is evidently one of those fetch-ond- 
oarry tome animals of society who run to and 
fro between drawing-rooms an<l drcnlating 
libroriai—the Ckviura gentleman demaucU' 
pen, ink, and papeb writes out the alphabet 
tram A to Z, ana ^ tmmerals from 1 to 0. 
Mrs. Hayden’s fair round fece and twinkling 
eyes move round the circle as she places her 
kiuds Ujwn the taUe and begs tlmt the coqi- 
pany will not disturb her by conversation. 

Incn she addreKOis her supernatural friends, 
who make it their peiudiar l^it to live always 
under a table; Mida^ long expectation some 


one hears a feint knock. The ice once brokffla, 
the little just audible sounds become more 
frequent. The alphabet is asked for in the 
usual way. Mis. Leo Hunter takes the pencil 
and the German’s alphabet. A knock arrests 
her hand as she points to ** S,” another as she 
points to “ I,” a third as she points to “ L,” 
and BO on, until the full word “ Silence ” has 
been spelt. Mis, Hayden looks on the paper 
all the time with a (juiet smil^ and remarks 
lliat tlie spirits are q^uite right—it is impossible 
to proceed amid sucli a buzz of conversation. 

And now numerous candidates take }ui}ier 
and pencil in hand, summon a spirit by a wish, 
and ask tl|e initial letter of his name. Some 
we very wrong, some are quite right. The 
maiority are certainly altogether w’reng, but a 
fully sufficient nuuibcr are right to demonstrate 
that it cannot be by mere random guesses that 
the results arc obtained. Tho«! wh® wrong 
nns^^ers are .usually inclined to sneer, and are 
scowled upon und scolded at by the" busy and 
enthusiastic German. Those who get right 
answera declare how wonderful it is, and be¬ 
lieve in tlio spirits right off. ‘Then comes the 
tumofthesentimciital^omigladyoiithelefl. She 
throws uj) her tine eyes and thinks of a friend, 
a departed coiufomion of her tcnderifSt woes, 
With truipulous hand aud exjiectant heart she 
passes hef pencil over the letters until she 
reaches “ Sa tiny rap is heard, the lettei**i8 
noted down, and the alphuliet is recoinmciiccd, 
the young lady looking astonishment and awe 
thi-oupi ail her features. 'Tlim time, however, 
she pauses in the middle of the alphabet, and 
says t jiat tlio proper letter has bren passed— 
n'commeiices, “A,” rap, the “A” is noted 
down. Apiiii, “ B,” rap, the“B” is noti>d 
down. Again, “ Y,” wrong, try again. Again, 

“ E,” right, the “ E ” is noted. “ L,” right. 

“ L,” right again. “ A,” right. Tlie letters 
form *^Sal>elln.” Tlic other name is MacIntyre, 
and is spelt out with only three mistakes. 
Sahella MacIntyre w'bs the name of the young 
lady's deceased friencL ‘ 


Coutkuere omnes, iutniti^uo ora tenebaat— 

#• 

but the demonstration is complete; Mrs. 
Hayden rises and the tkince is ended. The 
German b in extasics, the sentimental young 
lady in tears, about one-ffiird of the company 
are seen to smile, and the rret are in a great 
passion with Uiem, 

Sometimes the exhibition ends with a little 
table-tummg; bat as Mrs. Hayden has wisely 
disccmnected her spirit-rappings from her table- 
turnings, and, sepiqg that it con be aecomplnhod 
without her aid, very prudently attributes this 
phenomenon to magnetism or other natural 
causes, we shall not notipe tins just at 
present. 
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Novr all tbe peojple present at this 
from the gesticalaling Uomian to the wsiy old 
jad^, who could not get one intelligible answer 
to ms questions, will agree in this proposition 
—the carious results they have just witnenird 
were produced either by natural or supernatural 
agency. 

Let us take the latter hypothesis first We 
will assume, for tho sake of argument, that the 
agency was supernatural. Well, of what nature 
is this supernatural agency? How is this to bo 
determined ? Cteariy not by tho testinfony of 
the spirits themselves, for we know that there 
are evil spirits as well as good ones. Lying 
spirits w'ere allowed to go forth and deceive 
the prophets of Ahab; the familiar spirits with 
whom Manasseh dealt could not have been 
spirits from heaven; scriptural authority is not 
wanting to show that the oracles of the ancients 
were but the k^ipirations of demons; the spirits 
whom our Saviour cast out were noPmessengers 
from on high, but devils. If wc are to admit 
that the age of miracles is returned, Wo must 
accept all the circumstances of the, ancient 
miracles, and must admit of supernaturni 
agency Ibr evil as well as for good. By their 
deeds, then, shall ^c know them. We cannot 
take their own. testimony; for the first act of tho 
evil one upon earth was to represent Idmsoli as 
a ^rmlcss snake. * One'test is evident—f/m 
mpematuml agenq/ cannot be Chrutxan. Tho 
spirit that declared himself through the Ameri* 
can medium to be Shelley avows nis infidelity— 

" Wc have no word of God, save boliost psgo 
Of nature’s book, spread out in panoramic riew.” 

The spirit that declared itself to Robert Owen 
to be one of bis daughters was not only an anti- 
Christian, but a Socialist spirit; for Robert 
Owen, although no longer a materialist, still 
avows himself to bo an infidel: yet Robert 
Owen is told by this supernatural agent that his 
Socialist doctrines are the only means of rege¬ 
nerating society, that he is aided by guard lait 
angels, and that he is inspired by God !!! 

If, then, Christianity oe true, and if these 
rappings are produced by supernatural means, 
they must be effected hr the dinct agency of 
the evil one. Either Mrs. Hayden is an im- 
poster, or she is raising the Devil in our 
drawing-rooms, and intrwucing her votaries in 
Queen Anne Street to direct communion with 
the enemy of mankind. It was cither a trick 
and a juggle, or it was a fiend that took tho 
name of Percy Byshe Shdley, tliatspakein the 
name of Franklin, and that e^t out the name 
of Sabclla Maeintyre. 

The utmost stretch of ereduli^ in the pheno¬ 
mena prodasied by these rappites can girt no 
further than this —that ferfrmoR^ incoHnstent 
with the truth of Ckrittianity hae been produced 
by supernatural means. 


Perhaps our fisir^ and senelHve, and aU-trust* 
ing readers may how lie tempted to proceed with 
ns in better temper to examine the other mem¬ 
ber of our niternative, namely, that these effects 
were produced by peifectly natural means. 

In the first platj^ these phenomena have 
none of the oharacteristira of a miracle. The 
strong improbabilities of a spirit conveniag 
with men by means of a tap upon a piece <»’ 
furniture, lie upon the surface or the case, and 
would bo quite sufficient to convince anv rea¬ 
soning mind that the performance can he tsio 
more than a conjuring trick. But the spirits 
are ofien wrong. Snrelpr it would be a much 
greater miiacle that a spirit should be deceived 
in tho spelling of a word, than that a mortal 
should bo deceived as to the presence of a spirit. 
Moreover,* these spiritual manifestations are 
barren of results. Nothing has over been fold 
by them which required the least supeniatnral 
knowledge to tell. Zoroaster, Mahomet, even 
Mokanna, nay, Swedenborg himself, in hie 
madness—every false pretender to revelation 
has had some real mundane genius in his reve¬ 
lations ; but these upholstery siipernaturals have 
not only never taught us any lesson of wisdom, 
but they have never shewn Utemselvos equal in 
inteliigence to a sensible mortal. They have 
only spoken the mouthing of ignorant monnte- 
lianks: they have said just what the medium 
might have been ex|>ected to say, had be tried 
to say something fine. Compare this miracle 
with the test wc proposed nt the commence¬ 
ment of this paper, and we Hliall find that there 
is no one particular in which it varies from the 
qommoncst conjuring trick—no one point in 
which it agrees with a true miracle. 

But then, how is it done ? Gently 1 •Surely 
it is not necessary, in order to prove that a 
performance is not supernatural, to shew how 
it is accomplished. We confess wo have no 
idea how it is that coins fall into the suspended 

g lass box at tho moment M. Robin commands 
lem so to do; we have no exact notion bow 
every conjuror trfanages to pour fifty different 
liquors out of the same glass bottle, or bow the 
pudding is cooked in the bat; but we hope we 
are not tberefoee bound to believe these thing* 
to be done by the agency of spirits. If any 
thing is presented to our senses which is unex¬ 
plainable by %«r experience, the proper coaclu- 
sion is, not that it is a miracle, but that it is tho 
result of some natural law^unknown to the be¬ 
holder, OB that it is a deception. Wbrni Straho 
hmird the sound prooeearog ftom Ae voeal 
statue of Hemnoa be very wiseljr believed ooljr 
that it proceeded from tlm ection of the am 
upon the stone, in some manner which he omdd 
not e»Iatu, or that it was produced hy tme 
one or the assistant priestt. That Strabo was 
right in his unbelld* we dl now know. 
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Aa a matter of curiosity, wo shall try to 
explain tiie manner in which this rapping 
trick is done; hut whether our explanation 
should Ijappen to bn true or false will have no 
)M.-aring upon the evidence that this is a trick, 
and nothing more. \ 

As to the production of the sounds, we need 
scarcely pause to account for them. Any one 
in the company could, with half-an-bours prac¬ 
tice, and by a dozen different contrivances, pro¬ 
duce rn|)B at pleasure, just as well as an^ me¬ 
dium in England or America. A friend of ours 
can do it perfectly by flipping hU groat too 
against the next toe, wliicii certainly the most 
artistic and undiscovcrahlc method, when the 
confurination of the performer will favour it: 
but tlio solos of the hoots flipped together, cr 
a Castanet umler the knee—all or any of these, 
or of a hundred other contriviinccs, wouhl pro¬ 
duce the raps. Nor, indeed, would there bo 
the least difficulty in managing that the sounds 
should appear to come from any part of the 
room. It is, how'cver, absurd to labour this 
|K)int. If any one is so ignorant us to believo 
there is nny thing difficult in the mere pro- 
dnetion of the raps, wo recommcrKl him or her 
to spend an hour in reading Hir David Brew¬ 
ster s Letters on Natural Magic. 

But how is that seqiteiiee of raps which in¬ 
dicates words produced? Simply by great 
qmcknesH and shrewdness of oltservation in 
me medium. It is onlv excitable and ex¬ 
cited persons wlio succeed; and such persons 
invnrinhiy indicate, and cannot avoid indicating 
to n ({nick eye, wlien the pencil is {pointing to 
the IcUter tliey expect. 

The mode of uetioii of the immaterial upon 
(he mfiterial |Hirt. of man is still us mueti a 
mystery tis at (he inoinent of the first exercise 
of hniiian volition, when Adam 8 j)raiig tij)- 
wards fwuu the eurtli to receive the blessing 
of his mnkc'r. John Bovee Dods, the most 
cinhomtely ini]>udeut of the Yankee mesmerists, 
fit?ttleH it at once l»y telling us that “electricity 
is the ag(ntt which the soul'employs to con¬ 
tract ana relax (he musch-s, and to {iroduce all 
the Vohuitarp' and invoiuutnry motions of the 
body." Tins may or may tiot bo so, for all 
that wo or Mr. Dods can' toll; but if so, we 
are just as much at a loss to know how the 
Miif acts upon elcetrioity, as we wore to di 8 (H)ver 
how the sogl acts upon the muscles: ia fact, 
vre know nothing of this bat ffom ita insults. 
These results are, however, open ta common 
observation. There is naturaUy so strong a 
syinpatky between the emotions of the soul 
and the nerves and muscles, that every passing 
sentiment is mirrored upon tlm countenance 
and,vibrates throimh the liody. Hold the 
paloc of a child wmle he sil^itly reads a list 
of names wherein, at long intervals, oocar 


those of }>ersons whom he loves and others 
whom he fears; there will be no difficulty 
whatever in noting, by the altered vibrations, 
when it is that the name# known to him are 
{tassing through his mind. This is a <x>mmou 
experiment, and, in the bands of a person 
]>ractised to a delicate measurement of pulsa¬ 
tions, it never fails. This sympathy Ijetween 
mind and matter is, however, ^catcr or less 
according to the greater force or delicacy of 
oigaiiizatioii. A strong man, or a strong 
mind, tnay goveni, restrain, or even altogetlMir 
neutralize it by an cffecC of volition—by a 
powerful wiLi., disciidiiied to acquire cm{Mre 
over ther muscles, and watchful to retain it. 
The Htoics rmulc this discipline of the will the 
basis of (h(dr {ihilosofihy: the Red tribes of 
America pursued the same ohjeet with still 
greater sucet'ss. It was wittily said of Prince 
Talleyrand, that if you kicked him hard beliiud, 
and then limked into liis face, you would sec 
there only the habitual placid sitiiic. A mind 
is w(*ak ‘or strong in jjro^iortion as the will 
is more 91 ' less capable of gjoverning the in¬ 
voluntary emotions. 

Th(! attraction of woman lies in the delicacy 
of her organization : her sfirings of action are 
in her atfiH'tions—her involuntary unpulsea. 
The |»owtT of inun lives in tlie strength of his 
intellect— the taiergy of u will diseiplined by 
thought to control his instincts. Work these 
trallw out, and we s(H! at once why it is that 
the most loveable wonx'ii and tiie most foolish 
iiM'ii are easily read by Mrs. Ifaydcn, and form 
the bulk of her dii|ves. 

When W(i are told, therefore, that (x^rtain 
{tersons only arc eapahle of conversing with 
tiie spirits, the plain English of (he phrase is, 
that {lersons ofw'oak or undiseqtlined minds 
make tnanifest, to a keen und practised ob¬ 
server, cither by a pause or tremulous motion, 
or an cx]irc(wiun of countenance, when the 
pencil is pointing to the letter which is ex¬ 
pected to be indirated by n rap. 

All the known facts arc exactly in confor¬ 
mity witli this explanation. During one of 
Mrs, Haydem's .'fauces, wherein she Imd mode 
some cxtoiordinary hits, and gained a great 
many converts, the writer of this paper took 
the card, with the fcdlowing rosult:— 

The first essay was with the alphabet- 
standing behind Mrs. Hayden's chair, and ques¬ 
tioning aloud. 

Q. Is the iadividoal I an dilnktogef pnmitf—it. 
Aa atfirmative rap. 

Q. Will you gpeU liit name?—A. N. K. F. L. J, 

Q. What did be die of t—. R. X. F. P. 

We thought the lady looked a little sur¬ 
prised when we declare the unswen to bi^ 
upon the whole, satisfactmy. 

The next was npon the ofirmaUve or nego^ 
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live ansvmi. Tlio having duly an- 

nonaced his pmieneei we wrote upon pa|K5i*— 

Q> Wm Mabomat tha prophet of God ?—it. “ Yw." 

Q. Ii MaLometaDUiii, in eroy rwpoet preforabie to 
CSuiatiaiutjr ?—.it. “ Yea.” 

We now shifted our position, and sat at the 
table, allowing M^. Hayden to sco the jponeil 
as it moved, and pausing each time slightly 
upon the letter we wanted. The result was 
as follows:— 

Q. h theRpirit 1 am thinking of priwnt 7—^4. “Yefl.” 

Q. Wilt you be Bood mough to Biicll hi* nawe?—di. 
“S. A.M.P..S.U%V 

Q. Which did yoa prefor when alive, Port or Sherry ? 
—it. “ Sherry.” 

Q. What would you do with the Uooso ofsCWmoo*? 
—.it. “ Pull it down.” 

Q, How many nose* has Prince Albert ?—A. ^ Kigbty- 
three.” 

Any one may obtain the same r<!sults as we 
did, by adopting the same means.* 

We borrow iroin our weekly cimti'nipoftiry 
“the Ix!ader" a report of a similar experience. 

- 1 - 

* We have Rpuken only of Mr*. Hayden, but there are 
fioreral other media Who gather eoiitributione from iho 
credulous in this uiotrupolii.. Aiiiung them is a Mr. 
Hardinge, who livra in Somerset Street, and who OMd 
to advewtue in the T’lmc*, Iteal Psoful Spirit-Rappings.” 
In the Temple there cxiRts a Society of twelve barriRtera, 
who, under the name of the AwSsim, meet once a week at 
each other'* chamber*, to couversc upon any now topio 
of literature or science. It happened that the meeting 
was held some weeks since in tho chamber* of Oliver 
Gobhniith, and os the meraber* were naturally inter* 
cstod in the fortunes of Poor Holl, Mr. Hardingo was 
engaged to put tho Society into cuiumnnicatlim with his 
spirit. 

At the appointed hour Mr. Hardinge appeared, ac¬ 
companied by a female, whom he introduced as his 
“medium,” and a youth whom be presented as a must 
interesting person, who liad twice attempted suicide, and 
bad once tried to murder bis mother, Mr. Hardinge 
did not make a favourable impreHion upon hit coin{Muiy. 
There was a confusion about his aspirates, and a vein* 
Ulity of faulty syntax that made peopde doubt the pussi- 
bility of his intimacy with the spirits of Prisdaii and 
Llndley Murray; so tiiat, in spite of his reiterated efl'urto 
to consume time with illiterate rhodomontade, the 
“chamber ” derided upon passing to tho order of the day. 

Thus pressed, the mai^ctan and bis medium seatM 
themselves at a Pembroke taUe, placed in tho middle of 
the room, thejlapt hang up, and Placed their Intention 
of comituneing prooeedino by—singing a hymn! As 
this smacked a little of biaspherar, it was sogmtod that 
unless the preUminary was absolutely essential to the 
performance, it would better square with the prejudices 
of those present if it wore omi^. Mr. Hardinge very 
kindly asmted, ud tba two operators having placed 
their hands upon ths tsUe, the einiUtton Inwan. 

Mr. HardiniK, lookinjg under the taUe, In an affec¬ 
tionate and ratbw eoaxmg tone asked— 

“My dear grandfather, an you pHMnt? If yon are, 
prw ngnify your prennee in the usual way.” 

Iwo of m leas of too table immediately left toe floor 
and gave three &tinct rape. 

Hr. doclaiM that the spirit of his grand- 

thtoer was atW service, ready to fetch any other spirit 
who B^ht he todied. 

The AiMtsa begnd him to and for the qiiritof liord 
Baeea, the obfoeTWag to AtaiB Mine information as to 


ail 

ThecQnaniuuicntion in 8tga«d ** Q. H. Lewiw,'* 
and the writer apjicaiti to have had better op- 
porttinity than we liad for dahomtiug lua 
experiment. 

1 thought of a relative of mine, and said aloud, 1 
should like to know if she i* present. an¬ 

swered “ Vc«.” UbsertoTtoe person I thought iff was a 
real perstm—1 was planning no trap this tune, bmauso 
the experiment was to bo every way conclusive, I passed 
my pencil mualiy along too alphabet without onco lin¬ 
gering, nntif after 1 had passed tho lettor J, with which 
her name bi’giin. Finding Uiat I was not to have the fcirl 
name. I thought I would try if 1 could iu4 make too raps 
answer wlioro 1 pleased. 1 chuio N. Raps came; N waa 
written down. Wliat name, thought i, toall it be? 
Naomi or Nancy ? Before I had hniuly settb d, my pencU 
had nasseil A, and ns 1 saw K, 1 Jotermined E should bo 
the letter, and K was indicated. N E, of course, wouM 
do for Nolly, and Nolly was silled. Then came the eur- 
naine, which ought to liavo licgun with 11; but as iiiy 
i^cil did mg Unger at If, on wo pasHcd wtil wo came to 
8, which was tndieated without any inteflnn on my part. 
1 bad then to invent some name Iwglnniug with 8, milch 
was not dune at once, from thu very vmtmrrat d« neksews. 
However, I thought O would do, and U waa indiemad: 
then B; and after that I resolved tho name should bo 

a dispulisl passOgo in the Nm um Orgmon; for It was 
agrcM, that if any such information was obtained through 
Mr. Hardinge, it ^siuid aiily bo by a mirncto. 

Tho table, as iuternreted by Mr. Ilardingn, intimated 
that Ijord Bacon would bo present in four mimitos. 

All tills time the fcniaio had bi‘cn sitting with her 
iiamls resting npiai tho flap of the IVmbroko table, It 
was very evident that a very slight prossure upon her 
p.aTt would produce precisely thu result of making the 
more distant legs of the table rap the floor cxoi'tly as wo 
had wituessud. It was ohjiicfcd, thcri>tore, that nolhing 
had been done which was not strictly in accordance with 
alt tho known laws of raeehanlcs—that pressure upon one 
end of a lever would iiifnllihly raise ton otlicr enJ. Mr. 
Hardinge somewhat imlignitiitly protestod that we ought 
to believe that no physical forcu bad liecii used. The 
AiuSksa replied, that uitliungh It hod b««n quite an unex¬ 
pected honour to them that a Indy should be introduced 
to their meeting (for in tmth Mr. llurdingeiiad bcon 
cimsen only (k^use it was thought thero might be a 
difficulty in asking Mrs. Hayden to lio prcsi-tit at an uu- 
raixed assembly of men], and although no one rmitd 
think of (liiubting any assertion she might bo so good an 
to moke, still it would bo better that the table should be 
turned, so that her hands mi)tot rest upon tho solid port 
of it, and nut upon llic Ihti. iliis was ai‘curdiugly dune. 

After this ojicratiun tun table luoveil no more. Ihe 
knuckles of the mnliiiin grew white with exertion, and 
Mr. Hanlingc made what were considered to be very pal¬ 
pable efforts to aid her. lie called plaintively upou his 
“ dear grandfatiicr,” and upon all others “ liis dear re¬ 
lative* collectively, Imt they were all atoent—acoiw! 
away, as he intimated, by tho evil spirit* present, 'flto 
A^cea, to be accommodating, said tliey would pot 
wfth an evil spirit for this once; but Mr. Hatdinn 
promptly d<«larm that he wouki not be rcspottslble w 
what might uxtu. His aiidiom'c as promptly released 
him from all responsibility. But Mr. HaTwiM bad 
principlm :*he would not be itUerpreter to atiy evU iqttrit. 
He confessed that the efanee hsid failed—the spirit had 
told him it would be so Write the ppty left hqtoe, CM. 
Ag. Ac. And so ended this ctuuuy imitaiioB of as im- 
poeture. 

Wo by no means nao toia as ao u^meat ayptinat the 
“ nudrappitusplrita;" but rarely His a sod 0)^ of tin 
insane erewity of maakiud that such huBj^HBi H theta 
should make dupea—and profits. 
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SoTcl. It i* unnecessary to follow furtlier tkut in detail 
my first trial; ciiouji'li il I add that Nelly Surol informed 
roe she died iu 1ifX>, leaving six children, two of whom 
wen boys, the eldest fourteen; every answer being ludi¬ 
crously Wong, but declared by me to be ** astonishing 
which declaration was accepted in perfect faith by the 
meiliumlBrhQ thought slio Iiad got one good, creduloui 
listener, iC all events. That Vas my object: to matte 
her foil into my trap it was necessary she should believe 
J was her dupe. 

As far at my hypothesis went, it was confinned by this 
conversation. I knew that it was the questioner who 
supplied the answer, and I made the answer turn out 
whatever I pleased; not, be it remembered, haring that 
answer originally in iny mind, to as to admit of any pre¬ 
tended “ thought reading," but framing tho answer ac¬ 
cording to the caprice of the moment, and invariably re¬ 
ceiving the answer 1 hod resolved on. Now you have 
only to replaco aettJ credulity for reitl credulity, nud the 
trick is esplaineii. \Vhat I tlid consciously, tho credulous 
do unconsciously, I spelled tho words, so do they. The 
medium knoWnoihitig; sho guesses orcording to the 
indicatiuDS yo^ivo, and only guesses right when you give 
right indications: tUerefore, if you ask what you, and you 
alone can answer, she will answer it only on tho supposi¬ 
tion that you indicatu by your manner wbat the answer 
is. Uut if any doubt lingers in your miud, let this my 
second trial suiricc. I had called up the spirit of one who 
fl>d exist; it was now my turn to call np one who never 
did exist. I asked for one of the Etmemde*; tho ready 
answer ossuriHt we of her presence! So, then, 1 was at 
last iu actual coiuiiiunieation with uiio uf tlie awful 
troupe—duo^aoTuf Xo'xoi—who “snore" so fearfully in 
.d'iscliylus—ouo iu whoso nostrils tho scent of human 
blood laughed, as wo arc told— 

ioftij fipdreav atparm pi irpivye\q. 

What “ cmemlations " might I not get from her! A 
bishopric was evidently within my grasp! 

The result uf my interview was, that sho died six years 
ago, agml twenty-tire, leaving seien children ; facts for 
tile first tiuio placed at tho dispoSial of sonio future Bloom¬ 
field. I calk'd her back siiliscHiuently, to ask her what 
tret site belonged to when in lifo, (I asked this question 
audibly, not uieiitnlly—os, indeed, 1 load all the others).; 
ami tho answer was, Jew. A (Ircck ghost embracing 
Jiiihiismi! 

To shew how completely the answers ara mado at ran¬ 
dom, when 110 clue is given, but only a “ Yes ” or “ No " 
is required, here are four questions I wrote ou a piece of 
paper, and the answers 1 na^eived:— 

“ Hoil the ghost of Hamlets father seventeen noses? " 
—“Yes." ^ 

“ Had Semiraniis?”—*‘Yes. ' 

“ Was 1‘uutias rilatc .an American ?*’—“ No." 

“Was he a leading tragedian “Yes." 

I thought Mr. Iforccll would hare had a stroke of 
apoptuy, when 1 shewed him these questions; how bo 
restrained tho convulsion of lifiightrr is <a mystwy. 

Lot mo not forget, that when Mr. Purctm called np a 
spirit the answers were tolerahiy correct; not quite, but 
still near enough to be curious to cue unsusnidoas. He 
eonfossed afterwards, however, that he haa seml-eon- 
seiousty attuUd the medium. Hut, in his second conver¬ 
sation, he called up the spirit of an old fsroily servant, 
who, at an advanoM age, married an elderly woman, and 
who sulweqnently drowned himself. Thesq were the 
qumtious and answers, as written down: — 

“Does James miss his rliildren?"—“rn." (Nenr 
hkd any.) 

“ How many had he ?"—“ Yes." • 

“ How many boys?"—“ Yes." 

“ What did he die of f—“HVrr." 

To explain this “wafer," it may be observed that Vr. 
l*nrceU meant thto death to be eaued water on die dnsti 


which was his {allaeious hint by way of an explanatim 
of drowning; and, when he said oloua that the word waa 
incorrectly spelled wafer, whereas it ought to have been 
water ou the chest, Mrs. Hayden pointed triumphantly 
to the accuracy, “ only one letter wrong, you see; wafer, 
instead of water !" and sho referred to this several Umes 
in the course of the evening. 

I hare not half exhauatra my j^k of questions and 
answers written down at the traie, bat the forcing 
will surely suffice; and, should they bo deemed incon¬ 
clusive, perhaps tkit one will close the question. As I 
had been so very successful in ^ting correct answers, 
and was evidently regarded by Uie sprits with singidor 
partiality, they never declining to answer any question I 
put, it teeurred to mo to write this question ou luy paper, 
which I shewed to Mr. Purcell:— 

“is Mrt. Hayden an impotturf’ 

An uncquivocating "Yet,” was tho answer; and,to 
make assurance doubly sure, Mr. Purcell affected not to 
hear that answer; so we repeated the question, and again 
were assured that she wat an impostor, 'lliis was the 
most satisfactory answer of the evening, and 1 felt very 
sorry that the medium was a woman—not a man, to 
whom I could have said, “ 1 asked tho spirits if you were 
on impostor, and you hear them declare you to be one." 

Even in*'America, that land of wonders, tlie 
piYigrm of the media has not been altogether 
uncontented: even the Foxen, the founders of 
the sect,•were strongly im|K*&che<l of imjrasturc 
U|K>u the testimony of an accomplice. 

Mrs. Norman Culver, a connexion by marriage of the 
Fox family, in a sort of de]x»ition, or rather declaration, 
since it was not made upon oath, dated April 17th, 1B51, 
rclptcd as follows:— 

“Catherine wonted some one to help her [make the Tap¬ 
pings], and said that if 1 would become a nudium, sne 
would cxplaiu it all to me. She sakl that when my cousin 
consulted the spirits, I must sit next to her, and touch 
lioT arm when die right letter was called. I did so, and 
wn.s able to answer nearly all the questions correctly. 
After 1 had helped her in this way a few timet, stie re¬ 
vealed to me Uie secret, 'fhe raps arc produced with tho 
toes. *A1I the toes arc used. Attei nearly a week's prac¬ 
tice, with ('atlarino shewing mo bow, 1 could produce 
tliom perfectly myself. At first it was very hard work to 
do it. Catherine told me to warm my fort, or put t^m 
in worm water, and it would then he easier work to rap: 
she said that she sometimes had to warm her feet three nr 
four times in the course of an evening. 1 found that 
heating my feet did enable me to rap a great deal easier. 

“Chlorine told me how to manage to answer the 
questions. She said it was generally easy enough to 
answer right, if the one who asked tho quntious called 
the alphabet. She said the reason why they asked peiqiie to 
write down several names on paper, and then point to them 
till tlie spirit rapped at the right one, was to give them a 
chance to watch the countenance and motioDAif the per¬ 
son, and that in that way they could nearly ahrayofncM 
right. She also explained how they held down and boved 
tables. She told me that all 1 shonld have to do to aako 
tho rapt hoard on the table, would be to pot rov foot 
against the bottom of the table when I rapped; and that 
when I wished to make the rape tonad dKtant on the 
wall, I must make them lombr, and direct my qwn, 
eyes earnestly to the spot where 1 wiihcA them to he 
heard. She sbd if I oonld put my foot againit Um bot¬ 
tom of the door die raps wow be heard on the t^ of^ 
door. Catherine toU me that when the ODmiaittee held 
their anUce in Rochester, the Dntoh servant giri .. 
with her knuckles under the floor, fram the cellar, 
girl was instmeted to rap whenevor she hoard Ih^ voicoa 
calling the spiriti. Catherine also shewed roe bow tbv 
made theaottwb ofaanrii| andplaniiy boards. IPhenl 
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VM at BocbeiMr, tait Jaii«utfy» Ifargtntta tdd Bw tint 
vben people iiniated on seeing het feet and toea, ebe eoidd 
prodnoe a few with hei knees and ankles.” 

Here is posttiTe tesdmonj added to strong 
probsbilit7; but of course this wns quite in* 
credible. The mob had swallowed the decep¬ 
tion. and digest it they would and will. 

We have now done with this imrt of the 
subjecti and with Mr. Spicer’s book, which is 
about as discreditable a piece of literary handi¬ 
craft as has come under our notice. There is 
a certain bad style of periodical literature in 
America that exists entirely by pa|idering to 
the last new superstition that iflay '^come 
along,” as the Americans say. Bpint-rapping 
has some scores of these pajtcra and rerfews in 
its interest; and Mr. Spicer has made his 
book by extracts from these periodicals. 
This is the secret of ‘‘ Sights and Sounds.” 
The wonders of the spirit-rappers have taken 
the place of the stories about men who were i» 
toll tliat they were obligcfl to get up a laddiv 
to shave themselves, and such like polish^ bits 
of wonderment. The English people who 
follow such a lead nte about upon a par with 
those who thought there was a great deal in 
Bloomcrism, and who, if it were powerfully put 
to them, would probably think that Joe Smith 
might after all not unlikely be a great pro¬ 
phet. • 

We do hope, in the name of common sense, 
English good taste, and our common bond of 
Christianitv, that this blasphemous absurdity is 
now d<»no\ished, and that any huly will be 
henceforth voted mauvais ton who tolerates 
one of these orgies in her drawing-room. 

We have left ourselves very Tittle room* to 
deal with the table-turning miracle; nor, in¬ 
deed, will it require any great discussion. 
“Mysteries,” says Goethe, “arc not neces¬ 
sarily miracles.” Philosophy accepts many 
facts for which she has hitherto found no satis¬ 
factory explanation. Sir David- Brewster 
notices witn full credence, but without pre¬ 
tending to account for it, the common experi¬ 
ment, whereby a heavy man is raised with the 
neatest facility when he is lifted up the instant 
that his own lungs and (hose of the persons who 
raise hi^ are inflated with air.* Faraday isdaily 

* Sir David Brevitar tbu statM the citcanutonsw of 


producing phenomena scarcely less inconsistent 
with oar preconceived notions of natural laws 
than is this tableytuming; and he appears to 
he slowly and carefully mining his way to some 
great result. 

The first tahle-turnpra were two fiflRtoan 

f irls. Ill 1849, when Margaret and Catherine 
ox, prompted probably by that mysterious 
impulse to im])Ostare, which in some persons 
(as jn the “ Princess Carraboo,” the “ Female 
Jesuit," and a hundred others whom we might 
name) appears to amount to insanity, invented 
or adopted the now creed of spirit-rapping, they 
invented at the same time the rotatory motion of 
tables. This table-moving was one of their 
proots of the presence of dejmrtiKl S)nrit8. 

Xlie Germans of course seized upon the new 
mystery. A German merchant at ^ew York 
communicatetl it to his brother in Bremen, with 
instructions how to repeat the operation. The 
German succeeded, the news spread, Dr. 
And^e published in the “Gazette d’Augs- 
bourg full reports of his experiments. 

The “ mode operatoiru ” is thus explained, 
by M. Roubaudf— 

1". Tnz rKxmacM. 

The most simple experiment, and vliirh can bo made 
by a single jpersou, is that performed with a watch, or 
any other object, such as a ring, a book, a bunch of 
trinkets, &c., suspended by a mctaJIio ebain, or by a 
thread. 

The chain or string, at the end of whidi the watch is 
suspended, is held at the other end by the fingers of the 
experimenter, so as to hong like a plumb-line, or a pen¬ 
dulum. The watrdi, ina<lo inimoTeablo, and Icdt to itself, 
begins to mure after one, two, or tlircu minutes at tbs 
utmost, and prfurms all tbo muremeuts which ars 
ordsn^ by the will, rotatory motions from right to left, or 
from loft to right, oscillations iu any direetiun, remalUB 
immorcablo, and Alays or quickens its moremouts^ ia a 
word, is entirely sabmissire to the will. 

ft fli • # • 

3*. THE BAT. * 

ftor the experiment with the pendulum, I ^iuk that 
iMginners ought to practise with a man's hat, bwausc that 

persons takes hold of tee body as before, and tbs penon 
to be lilted gives two signals by clapping his bands. At 
tee first signal ho himself and tee four liffon begin to 
draw a long and full breath, and when the inhalation* is 
completed, or tee lungs filled, tee leoend signal is giren for 
raisiDjg tee person from tee teair. To hu own surprise, 
and teat of bis bearen, he rises with ilio greatest iuUi^, 
as if be were no heavier than a feather. On several ee- 


thk very earfanu «ipsrinin>t 
"This experiment was, t hdieve, first shewn in En^aad 
a few years ago by Ui^or H., wfa» saw ft performed in a 
Urge party at Vtnke, under the direeten of an officer of 
the American Kavy. Aa hbjto H. ptefermed it more 
thaaoaeein niy p r es mce,lrialfd«s(ribe.aiBea»Waspas- 
■iM^ tea melliM which he prescribed. ‘Die heaviest per¬ 
son te the patty fies down upatt two Cbaha, his legs being 
snppertedty tMene end bb beck by the oteer. Four 
p«MS,OBenteadilcg and one at sadi shoulder, teen 
try to ^se hint, and they find his dead Wright to be very 
gtWiftnn tea daHenlty they i ijllmci m mvporting 
urn. WMabaisic^aecdltthei»air,cadief tee festt 


easions I have observed teat when one of tbo bearers per¬ 
forms hb part ill, by mxteing tbo inhalation out of tuns, 
the part of the body which ho tries |o raise b left as ft 
were behind. As yon hare repeatedly seen thb eaperi- 
ment, ami hash performed the pan bm of tbs load and 
of tee bearer, yon. can testify huv mnarkaMe tea sfikta 
appear to all parties, and how complete b the eonviotbu, 
eH^teat the load has bsen li^ttensd, er tea haarar 
Strengthened, by tee prmeribed gnem." ■ 

t While trarwlatiagtebextraet, we <BaeovwedteaAtlMi 
hook kas already been tranriated into Enghsh, and fsih- 
Ibhed as aa original Etyfiib week, •* by a FhyrialMbiNw 
Very diioreditim tbb to tee pnUbbm. 
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ob|«ct« aJvays at Lnud, offers little resistance, on aeeuimt 
olits liglitiiess, anti prmmU uercrtbeless a surface largo 
eoDogh on whirli to plan* four or si* hands. 

Tlie support Ite inade>us« of must bo of wood, of any 
kind, such as a diniug-table, but without marble or a 
rovx-r^^iibout marble, because that body is not easily 
ju-iicl^Pid I'y fl'Q flttid; without a corer, on account of 
tlin itiisjualities caused by thdyntcrtwinlng of the threads, 
wJiicb are in fact physical olwtacles. 

On the surface of the table, which should he smooth or 
bulishod, the bat may Ito placed iu any jiohitiou; but it 
had better Ito plact'd in a itcrpeudicular {Kisitiuii, resting 
oil the citcriial part of the crown. 

The phenomenon may 1>e pnsluretl by two persons facing 
uuo another: tliey cover the brim of the hat with their 
hands, ody cunucchsi by their little fingers; alternating 
the positinn, tiiat is to say, by eacli pIociuK tlicin so that 
one thouM eovnr, and tlie other he cooerca. There should 
bo no pressure on tlie hat; a simplu coutoct is required. 
Moreiiter, the wishes of the espcriincuters must not con* 
tradicl one another: they most either be withheld or 4 teiid 
towards I ho same motion. This last (^mditiun always 
quickens tlio eiuissiou <if the fluid; but as it is not neces¬ 
sary, the cxiierimcutcrs may talk and laugh, provided 
tlu>y do not alter the position of their hands. All being 
thus arranged, pntieiico alone is required. 

After wnitiug for a time, which varies from a few 
nijnut(*s to tlircc-iiuarlt'rs or even a whole hour, a strange 
seusalioii of heat and tingling is felt in the Joints of the 
eliKiws, wrist, and lingers, and alt along the nerves of the 
urnis and liamis. This sensation is always a favourallo 
synijitom. and revives the hopes of eaperUnentalist.s who 
have wuiietl long. 

Almost iinnitniiately after, two or three sensations of 
tingling oscillations arc felt; first, hardly perceptible, but 
they soon bcruine so, ;uiJ attract the attention of tlie ox- 
uorimeiiter. This increased application of tlie mind would 
mstantauetiusly pnsluce tin* |ilienumcnoa; but tlic hainis 
of tlio experimeutt rs, liy an organic contraction, inde- 
pptuhmt of the will, piess (he hut with greater force, and 
thus oppose a resistance which it cannot orerroinc. This 
kind of spasmodic convulsion of tlie lingers docs nut take 
place with jiersons forewarncii. Ht'giuiiers must think of 
It, and must nut forget that the slightest contact U suiU- 
oieiit. , 

When tbn liat is not under the influence of tlie will, 
tlie m^veincut pnslunsl is always n>utury. it turns with 
a velocity which varies iu'cording to tlie physical or indi¬ 
vidual circiiiiuitanm which act upon the fluid. When 
the tiiotion is too .sli#', it i.tu always be increased by tlio 
power of the will. 

The wiU can also alter the direction of tlie rotatory mo¬ 
tion, or cuangu its character, and iitako tlio hat advance 
without rotations, either hackwarils or forwards, to the 
right or to the left. • 

g.i, tadls. 

The experimimt made with a table ii similar to that 
JuA desenbed, but on a larger scale. 

Ifweliear in mind the conditions of ivrcess whidi I 
have mentioned in the pruredmg chapter, we must choose 
in preference to otlien a wooden table without marbk, 
etuH^Kq ON mttort teeH oUtd, or (nniiwg caftfg m U$ 
Unnd, U» weight of which being in propt^km writh iu 
nufoce, will correspond with tbn wiinbcr of porsoni about 
to take part in the etperitneut. 

Thtjloaf m tehttk the teUs fe to Hand thonid ho 
porfietfy men, and witkont any carpet. ‘The rongknm 
af thejoMnge and the imtertaHtdng^ the threade ef the 
smb are oMaele* vekfek may prevent the tatte from 
either maniny or tnminp. To rellere tlie tedUim of 
waiting, the experimenters should be of different sex, in 
nearly equal Mvportiona, and placed alternately. 

' Flaced in tliis manner, whsnmr sitting or standing, the 
experimenters will lay their hands, with the pnlm twwn- 
wnids, on the talda, nad will pot thiin in cwMct wMi 


their neighboor’s by means of their little flaMts, so that 
each will have tme finger covered, and the other tovorinq. 

As in the experiment of tlie hat, and in all others in 
which several persons assist, tlie wills most not bo op¬ 
posed. It would be hetUw in the first experiments to give 
no particular directions to the table, and to wait until the 
rotatory motion has been produced. The time required 
for this is nut always the sanio. Humctimes it takes only 
a few minutes, and at other tim« about three-quartersof 
on hour, or even an hour. 

I have said before that the hands should ho laid on 
the table with the palms downwards. Bnt this is not 
essential, for 1 have also obtained positive results in lay¬ 
ing my hands cither on their hack, or on the edges of the 
thciidr and hypothenor. 

The point of communication Uirongbout the party may 
also lie varied. The little finger may lie repla^ by any 
other finger, and even by the whole lutnd, taking care, 
liowevef; that each should have a part coeerctl anua jiart 
coeermig. This condition is as necessary' to give out tbo 
rwjuisite fluid as an alternate piece of zinc and of copper 
to the voltoic pile. 

Tlie exj^riiiienters must only communicate with each 
other by that part of their body wliirii is in direct coinmu- 
uication with the tablo. Tho phenomenon is never pro¬ 
duced if a:iy other communication exist mther among 
tlieni.<.clvGii or with persons who do nut form the chain. 

Dut tlie table may be touched during its motion, for I 
liavc ohen dune so with my chest or feet, without stopping 
its rotaiiuu or altering its subm^siveues!, to my will. 

lake all other objiets submitteil to the influence of this 
fluid, the table alters the direction and the character of 
its moveinent at the will of the operators. It will not, 
however, always lie easy to riiake it go forwards or back* 
wards, to the right or to the loft, on accviuiit of the resist¬ 
ance offered liy stiff castors, or some obslriietions in the 
llisir. 

^Vith tho exceptien of such material obstacles, which 
are always avoidable, I do not know of any rircunistance 
which could prevent (I mutt nut say delay) Uio manifes¬ 
tation of the phenomenon. 

Now it Is no part of our business to ppovo 
lliijt ill! this is utter nonsense. Directly tho 
su[iematitml part of the story is {nven up, we 
have no objection to table-tumins sis an cxjie- 
riment. It is poosiblo, just powibie, that there 
may he some subtle fluid, whereby mind acts 
uj)ou matter; and it may also be that tliat fluid 
mav be so usetl as to act, not only iijKin organic 
boitics, such ns tho nerves and muscles of man, 
but also upon inorpinic IkkUcs, such as hats 
and tables. All tins may turn out so to be, 
but at present nothing seems less likely. 

Any .one. who will take the truubm to ob¬ 
serve the conditions of the experiment will see 
that it is necessary that the taolc shoidA move 
with the smallest possible amount of impulsive 
force. The castors must be oUod, the top must 
be light, the ^pet most be taken up. With 
all these laeUitics for locomotion, and with 
twelve hands pressed upon it, and with twelve 
oani^t wills ^ving those h^ds a alight io- 
Toluntary tendency one way, it arast be n very 
obdurate taUe (nat will not move. As to 
the pt'ndolam experiment, it is, as M. Roohpid 
ought to know, a volm erreo' lotto i^ce 
exploded. The||aatter nas reemttly been in- 
qmred into by toe Academy of Seimcea at 
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Paris, and attention has been drawn to expcri* 
meats made so lotitf ago as 1812, by M. Chev* 
real, and reported in a letter printed in the 
Rome dea d^ Mondes in the your 1833. 

M. Chevrcul says— 


** The pendulum I n.«ed was an Iran ring Bunpended 
by a heinpoB cord: it hud Wn arranged by a vnman 
whovaa very dnuruns that I Rlnmld luywlf rtvify tho 
pbcuomcuon obserrabli! wheucTcrsbepiac^ it mvr water, 
a lamp of 'iiietal, or a living creature. It was not, 1 
ocknowledne, vithmit Kurpise ituil 1 oWrvcd iU re¬ 
currence vraeu 1 held the Rtring of the pendulum ii^ my 
right hand over soutc niereury in my pneumatic trough, 
then over an anvil, several animals, &c. I coucludui 
from these trials, tliat if there were only, as 1 iiad been 
assured, a certain number of bodies timt would afllct dio 
oscillations of the pendulum, it niiglit liappen liiat, iu 
interposing other bodies between these and the ptunfhliim 
when in mutiuii, it would cease to oscillate. In spite of 
this prcaumptiuii, however, to iiiy great astonisliuieat, 
after haring taken iu my left hamf a plate of glass, a 
cake of resin, ^c., and having placed one of these bodies 
between the mercury and the pndulum while beatint 
rapidly, 1 saw tho oscillatiuii gradually doriease, and 
iuially cease. 'Jliey recumiucnecsT when thu iuterveuing 
iHsiy was withilrawj), and stijppod .anew iiy th<j«inter- 
positiuii of the .same body. Tlii.su phuuuinena wero re- 
IH*at<sI several times, witH a regularity truly rcmiirknble, 
whether the intervening body wore hold liy myself or by 
nnotlier. The more cstraerdinary die results, the mure 
1 full die mvessity of verifying if they wero independent 
of any muscular inoreinent of die arm, ax I had leen 
assured in tho most piisitivo manner. For this purpwo 
1 leant die riglit arm supporting dio peuduluin. upon a 
wooiUm prop, wliieh I uiovisi forward at will from tho 
shoulder to ilio hand, and returned from the hand to the 
shoulder. 1 soon remarked that, in the first rase, tho 
movement of the pendulum decreased in [iro|iortiaii more 
as the fulcrum was iirought nearer (n the hand, and that 
it reasod wlicn the fingers holding dm string wero them¬ 
selves propped; while under opposite circuinstauces tho 
contrary eni'Ct rt'sulted. 

1 thought, after that, that it was very probaMo that 
an involuntary iiiusrular inuveuieiit li^ given rise to 
the phcuonieiion, and was induced U> give greater 
weight to that eunsideration from a vague reeoiiociinn 
of having been in a eeri/ raiiartable rtafe when fol¬ 
lowing tho oscillations of the pendulum hdd iu my 
Land. 

I repeated my eipcriments, keening the arm 
fcctljr ftce: and I convinced myself that the recolhmtiun, 
of whicb I have just spoken, waa not an illusion, for I 
Mt very sensibly, while following tho oscillations of tho 
pendulum, a stiung tendmey to tko maemuni wliicb, 
quite involuutanr as it seemed to me, was still much 
more Mwerfui when the pendulum described an extended 
ore. From that I infened, that if I repeated tho ex- 
pcrimeulli with my eym bandaged tho results might bo 
diSrieot, This is nrecisely wtutt happened. 

THiile the peuaulom oteiliaM over the mercury a 
fillei was appliM to my eyes: the motion soon dimiaished; 
but althottgn the osciUations were feeUe, they did not 
tHgihthA tensibly by the pnseoee of thh bndka which had 
OMeadd to arrest tiiem ha my drit n^ertownte. 

ftnidly, starting from die moment when tho Mndnlom 
was at rest, I stiH bdd it br a qnaiter of aa honr over 
the nurenry, without its shewing any tendency to re- 
■mne its motlen. During this intorvsd, unknown to me, 
the^amiitatoanMieeiuuof resin had been intorpwed 
aadwitfa^wB swatal tupsni. 

This is dm way in which I explain these pfaemonena 

WUle I |idd the paodnlnm, aggnuseular movement 
of tho ans, dthongh i m pewnptible to me, set the pcB* 


duimn monng from its state of rest, and die ascillations, 
once eommem'vd, were snou augmented by the iniluonce 
ext>rci.vivl by the sight in iudneing diat remarkable dis¬ 
position or teniiency to rootioif. ^ow, it must be borno 
iu mind that thU muscular movement, what wren In- 
erea.<ie(i by that very disposition, is still feeUe emn ig fa to 
stop of its(<lf. 1 do not say under tiie empire of We WiU, 
but simply under thu idea ^ trying if suw a Utii^ can 
arriwt it. 

'llmro is, tlien, an intimate connection established be¬ 
tween certain movements and the action of the idoa 
relating to tliem, although tiiat idea may not be the will 
vliick influences the. inuseiilar ergans. It is on this 
account that tiio phouomena 1 liavo deserilied snoia to mo 
to Ik' pryciiiilogicaily of some interest besidt's pertaining, 
in some respects, to the history of tlie srienw. They 
prove how cosy it is for ns to assume illusions m realities 
every time that wo investigate a plienomenoit aJfcctina our 
senses, and that, too, under rtrrnmstnni'os wliich Imvo 
not yet been sufllcieutly analysed, lu short, bail 1 
UmitPd my experiments to causing the iMiudnIiim to 
oscillate over ccwaiu IkkUcs, and to the ressadun of tliuso 
oscillations when the glass, tiie resin, &c., were iiitcr- 
posul botw(>rn the peuduium and tlin lHKlii<s which seemed 
to determine tlia motion, then cenainiy I should liava no 
reason to doubt the efficacy of the divining rod, or of any 
other thing of the like kind. 

Now it will lio easily understood how honest and in- 
teliigeiit men are seniiitiincs induced to entertain ahogetlicr 
cbimeriral Ideas to ai'cuunt for tho uhctiomeiia not Im- 
mediatoly Isdonging to tliat pliyslctil world with which 
we are acquaintid. 1 can readily ticlieve, then, that a 
man acting in all good failli, wliosu whole (itteiilloii is fixed 
at tho moment on the inolioU tiiat it twig iu Ids Iinnd may, 
from somo cause or other, lake, uuknuwii to him, may 
misuiiin, from the sliglitiwt eireiiiiistaiice, tiio tondeney to 
a motion iKS'essary to induce the manifi«tatiutt which 
engrosses liiiii: for instance, if this man searah fur a 
siiring, .and if Ids eye.s ho unroverod, the appearance of 
the luxuriant green turf over which he walks may incito 
in Idiii, uiieniisciously to hhiiself, ilic muscuiar iiuition 
requisite to agitate the twig by tiie association ostablished 
between tlic idea of active vigetation and tiiot of water. 

The pn>c<«diiig fatits, aiuJ the iuternn-tation I have 
given tbeni. iiave led nic to connect tliom with others 
oliservalde every day ; l.y this coimection, tlwi analysis of 
these things iHM'ornes at uiicn niuro simple and |irens<i,at 
the same time tliat it enaldea us to eollvrt a tnass of facta 
of whiclt the general interpretation is siiseriitihio of groat 
extHisioii. Hut licforo proceeding further, let it he hiAto 
cliarly in udod tliat iny observalious present two circum- 
•tances worthy of note;— , 

1st. I’he beiii'f that a pendulum held in the hand 
can move spontaneously, and that it moves withmit 
entailing tin* consciousness that the muscular agymt afturda 
it any impulsion: thU it the first fact, 

9d. Hoeing this jienduluw uscillato, the oscillations be¬ 
come quicker by tlie inflaonco gf the sight over the nintT 
cular organ, and always unconscioasly; (Ms is fact (h» 
sscond. 

The teoikocy to motimi developed in us by tho i4|ht 
of a body in motion is Indeed olmorvabic in many comi ; 
for insUnca, 

Ist. When the attention is outiridy absorbed by Jhe 
flight of a bird, by a stomi eloaviae tiie air, by ih>wnq{ 
water, &c., the body of ih« beholder receives an Imoalso 
in a manner more or less marked in the direetiaa of tha 
moving body. 

Sd. When any one, gt hail «r bllltaydas 

(bllowig with bis eye the body to wbiah ho has comnta- 
nicated motion, be issonsibly bends in the direetion which 
he desires the body to move, u if it were pouiltle fur him 
ftill todiiect it towards dm point he wishes it to aunin. 

When we walk on a slii^my snr&oe, every non 
knows with wbat pnmptitnde we throw oonclvea bate 
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a dirKtion oppoKltt* (o that to which the want of equi- 
lihrium inrlinra uk ; )>at one cinmniKtanrei Icbk (reneraUjr 
known, ix, that a tcndcnc]^to motion manifests iteolf when 
it M qiiilc impoBBihlc for us to more according to that 
twidoiK j-; for example. In a carriage, the fear of being 
orertiqpicd Ktiflims u< in the direction opposod to that 
which threatens uk, and the roault of unr enbrts is streua- 


the most opposite callings emplof means preciiely ana¬ 
logous, however different they may aeem, to effect the 
same end—that of first seizing, npon a man's attention, 
to produce subsequently the effect desired. 

I believe that my observations are allied to the ex¬ 
planation of tlte faoultios of animals; that it is to such 
of their acts as arc attrlbntable to the instincts of 


(Ills in proportion to the degree of fright and excitement, 
f believe that, in ordinary falls, the act of falling is less 
to be dreaded than the exertion to prevent a fall. It is on 
Ibis ground tliat I comprehend the ap]>1icability of tlie 
proverb, “ There is a Providence for chihlnn anti for 
drunken msH," 

Tho tendency to motion, in a determinate sense, re¬ 
sulting from tlie attention given to a certain object, 
seems toiflc the first cause of many phenomena generally 
attribute to imitation, llms, in the case of our atten¬ 
tion, either by the eye or tlie ear, bring drawn to a person 
yawning, the museiilar impulse of a v.iwn is commonly 
the consequence. 1 might say as much of tho contagion 
of laiigiiter; and tliat very example, more than any'other 
analogy, presents a fact wliieh seems to mo greatly to 
strengtiicn tlio explanation I give of the.se phenomena. 
That is, if a lit of laugiitcr, faint at first, can. if it be 
prolonged, ouicken itself {as we have seen tho oscillation 
of tlte pendulum held in tlio hand inercasc in strenrth 
under the inf]n(.‘nco of the siglit), and lauglitor, thus 
quickening itself, may finally terminate in convulsions., 

I doubt not but that the spectacle of certain actions 
is qnatiiicd to act strongly upon our frail organization; 
that the animatisl recital of the vuieo, or tiic gesture 
accompanying those actions, or oven tho mere allusion to 
them occurring in the course of our reading, may impel 
certain individuals to those very actions, in consequeneo 
of a tnulouoy to motion which deteriiiiues thus mechani¬ 
cally, to an act that would never liave entered into their 
contemplation without some impulse indeiieiident of the 
will, to which they would never have been led by that 
feeling termeil instinct in animals. 

In bringing to a close the explanation of the facts 
wliieh n]ipear to me to be idhnl with iny observations, I 
think I ought to make a remark in counertion with what 
1 havo hero advanced, but whieli might escape some 
readers; it is, that this tendency to motion, to whieh I 
refer the first cause of is great number ofour aettons, 
only occurs when we aro under that jiocaliar Influence 
which' magnetisers style ''faith." 

Tho existence of that state is perfectly demonatratisl 
by my experiments: indeed, so lung as I believed the 
motion of tho pendulum held iu my hand possible, so 
long lias it continued; but after having once satisfied 
myself u to the cause', found it no lon^r possible to 
reproduce it. It is because we are not always in the 
name condition that wo do not constantly experience the 
hUue impression of the same thing. 

Thus tho yawning of another docs not always make us 
ynsrn: laughter docs not always communicate itself from 
thd laugher to his neighbour, &c. The great orator, who 
wkhet to make tho emwd shore in the passion by which 
he la animated does not at once attain lus ob^: he 
by inclining .his andience to it, and until he has 
mastered that, he does not lannch his last aigumcnt, 
his lart shaft. The great poet, the groat anthor, um 
continaally .tiw same aiti^: they first prepare tho 
reader to receive a fi^ Impreaskm. 

There is notliing more coriens, in the study of the 
causes wiuoh determine men’s actions, tiiaa the know- 
lodn of.^c means employed by the trader to arr^ and 
to v m attention of a purraascr upon thequalitiei of 
thO’gseds he endeavours to dispose of; the means afloptcd 
byiAo juggler to draw from the pack one paitiralar card 
i&'Mfefercaoe to another, or to iom the a^ention of the 
ipiimator upon a certain idijeot, in order to dinMt it from 
another; a (Hstraeiion, wi^nt which the Jaigler 'woaM 
not oecasion the surprise it is the leading of hk 
art to effect. It nsuts from these eonsiaerSXions that 


class I have spoken of. It ip more especially to animahi 
living in bcnls that them considerations apply; and it 
seems to me interesting to study, in connection vHtb this 
tonic, the influence of tlte Icad«B ” or chiefii over the 
subordinate individuals. Indeed, do not the facts I havo 
cited throw some light on the cause of the fascination of 
oncynimal by another?” 

This is the secret of the whole mystery. 
An involuntary muscular motion following the 
inclination of the will sets the table spinning. 
We 'have ourselves seen a lady moving a hat 
round with a force thsit would have almost 
moved a piano, pole in the face and convulsive 
ill her grasp, yet declaring most conscientiously 
and solemnly, and, so far as she knew, most 
truly, thht she was doing nothing to move the 
hat round, and was only following it. If there 
were hny electrical influence exerted upon the 
table,rtlic table would gyrate under the hands 
of the operators ns soon us charged. In at 
least lifloen out of twenty of these successful 
table-turning cases, some one of the party gets 
tired and bored, and gives the table a little 
shove to send it off; then every one thinks 
that his hand must move with the table, so 
each gives a little pressure, and the table goes 
round. In the other five, jierhaps, all the 
party may be of gootl faith, and the result is 
produced by some aecidontnl motion which in¬ 
duces all tho ojicmtoi‘8 to expect that the table 
is 'going to turn. 

One tiling is quite certain, there is no 
known power in nature by which the effecte 
described can be produced, nor any law of 
action under which they can occur, except only 
that power we have mrcady mentioned—that 
powerwhich jiersonsunwittin^y exertwhen they 
wish an effect to occur, and that law of human 
nature under which the pleasure is ae great of 
being cheated ns to cheat. Every true philo¬ 
sopher knows how ffelicatc an art that of expe¬ 
rimentation is, and how carefully he is obliged 
to guard himself from producing the results he 
expects. Thus it happens with your table- 
tuners and ring^v^l^: they ffeomve them¬ 
selves, and obtain the results* tht^ desire. 

No, the nge of mirades is not returned; 
madnm is nok become sense, the laws of na¬ 
ture we not hi revolution. Sndh things serve 
only to discover and bring into light the cracks 
in brains that had passed mustm as sane. ^ 
Walter Scott, with ii» eharacleristio good swise, 
once remarimd, "I never knew bat two men 
who told me they had seen a ghoBt-H»e tS 
them was Lord Castfereimh, bat mih of them 
died by their own hand.*^ 
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CHAU0X8 STALKING AND BUFFALO HITNTINO. 


* 1. Chamois Hunting in the ifmntains of Bavaria. By CiunLBs Bonbb. London: 
Chapman and HidL 1853. 

n. Solitary Bumbles and Adeenturi^qf a Hunter in the Prairies. By John PaLLiSBRi £a^ 
London: Mnrray. 18^. • 

Yankee equipment of a long ainglo rifle, a aix<> 
abooting revolver of large bore, and a bowie 
knife. Unless the prairie sportsmen tell tnishly 
fables, more buflalos have been stopped ^ by 
the domestic revolver of the American citiaen 
than Imre ever fallen to the smooth bbres of 
their Britisher guests. But we have no space 
for long discussion. 

In the year of grace 1847 Mr. Palliser 
Kartell from Liverpool, saw Halifax, Boston, 
and New Yorlc, got down to New Orleans, and 
opened the Ainerioan campaign by bagging 
throc«and>twenty couple and a half of snipes. 
Thence he speeds away up the Mississippi and 
Arkanson river into the ArKansas forests. There 
hcAakes to {>au-hunting, which consists in light* 
itig a tire at niglit in an iron pan, lying in wait, 
and taking a shot at any pair of eyes you see 
shining in the glare. Peruaps they belong to 
your tavonritc hoi'se, or to your friend; but 
perhaps they may be the property of a stag or 
a pantiicr. Mr. Palliser was more lucky than 
some of his brother hunters—he killed nothing 
but fair game; or if he did kill a nigger or a 
donkey bytnistake, he docs not record the fact. 

In the pleasemt woodlands of Arkansas there 
are lakes wherein the student in natural history 
may bo happy. It was not Mr. Palliser, but 
Ills brother, who, wishing to entice an alligator 
from his dignified repose, baited with a yopng 
nigger. Here is the story— 


1853. 

No oroatuTO in the world, not excepting a wolf, 
a fox-hound, or a Red Indian, has so strong and 
general an insUnct to pursue live animab as your 
Englbhman. Any book upon tbis sul^eot, no 
matter how often trodden may be the ground, is 
sure of success, if the author can only make 
good his pretensions to be a real sportsman. 
When Nimrod told os of the glorious runsVith 
the Qnom hounds, all the world read thu 
Quarterly Review in which his papers appeared, 
and all the world sUll admires die illustrations 
which Ackerman hastened to bring forth. Half 
the interest of Cooper’s noveb lay in hls^buffnlo • 
hunts. The Old Forest Ranger, with hiS stories 
of tiger-bunting and hog.spmring, made the 
fortune of the magsizine in which they ajipcifrcd. 
Gordon Ciunming’s bsok created some score of 
county feuds, so eager were the male members 
of the book-clui>8 to obtain it, and so unwilling 
w'ere they to rclinqubh it. Not long since, 
when we had been vainly Importunate with a 
critic who doggedly refused to read through 
another book U|>on America, he yielded at once 
when we opened Col. Conyngham’s pages, and 
shewed him bow much space was occupied by 
directions for sporting in the prairies, and by 
days with the prairie chicken. Our faithful 
refers may also possibly recollect that he found 
little else worthy of extract. * 

The ground has been thoroughly occupied: 
Europe oy a host, whoso leader still u Nimrod; 
Africa by Gordon Gumming who will never be 
displaced; Asia by the Old Forest Ranger, who 
has leA nothing to be desired, except that he had 
lived longer to continue hu moving acifidents of 
spear and rifle; America by Cooper, whose 
mghteen volumes of red-riLin novels were but a 
bioffraphy of a white hunter. Here, however, 
we nave two more candidates for a hearing—not 
to menfioo in this place a third, whom we have 
notioed in our article on Africa—and no doubt 
thw wfll both obtain a very respectable audience. 

The first page of dedioation of Mr. Palliser's 
book iiitroduoes him at once to the sympathks 
of his reader. He addresses him as bis " dearly- 
beloved brother sportsrou,” eomaiuat once to 
good praotical talk, and telb him what hb 
eoaipmeat mast be for prairie pramioe. Two 
rimes, oBesiBi^and one double, a doi^ smooth 
bore and a ugtAHriitobei^s knife—Bvsia kta ilie 
waapans recommended. Somewhat emttisrotit 
aitidw theyarefore^aolitafy wa&,"aiHl,aiwa 
haashly stdnari^ not a whit mme nsefui thuithe 


A BAIT FOX Alt A|,LiaATOIl. 

“Ob, massAl terrible Ua aHi){ator; Mm ran at me." 
WJien ve got him to speak a little inure cuhsreatly it 
appeared that ho hod been bathing ia the lake, and tliat 
an alligator had Hwideniy rushed at him ; and wiuui the 
boy, wiio luckily wait nut in deep water, had emped 
by running to land, the Mute had actually panasd Mm 
for some wstance altmg tho shore. Wo instantly toaded 
our rifles and started off in quegt of tlie monster, apeuns- 
pauied by the boy, who came as (uide. After carefully 
eapluring die banka and reeds, dmgh unsuecossfaily, we 
cuncealea ouradvei in hopca of aedug him rise to tho tc^ 
of the water when be tbou^t the coast wan clear v but, 
sa we waited a long time without any rmuH, we ptopoaed 
what certainly waa a most tiefariuns project, namely, to 
make the boy strip off bis clotbes and start him Into the 
water agtua as a bait for the oll^Aor. It waa sms 
time boorewe ceald the hey to come round to otgr 
view of the matter: £m objodhma to our pton were very 
■trong, and faks mastor's tmeata failed emupletriy, m b- 
deed wey generally did, for he wot tbs kaiwloat-h^wied 
man in*tfae world to hi* negroes. At last 1 coaxed Man 
with a bright new doUar. llda indneanunt p»Fail«l 
ever Ua (ton, and the poor btmui to uadresa, 
ma alltlw e^ile nvertitig llternstW from the water # 
the driltt, and Atm tbs ^ water. Ws 
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him ire did not wont him to go in w deep as to be dbli^ 
to svim. “ Hr ^oily, tbm, me go for doUareaua in 
he vaiked, but had hardly readiea water higher than his 
knet'f), wlicn iTash vent t£he reeda, and the little fdlow 
cut in tuwanbi onr plaeR of eonceatoent at an astonishing 
pa<-o, pnmucd by the alligator. The saTage beast, as be¬ 
fore, came right out on the bank, where we nailed him 
with two capital diets tliroiigh the head that effectually 
checked Ids career. He struggled ridoutly, but nseleosly, 
to regain Ids congenial elemeat, And, after two or three 
fnrlous iaslies of hi* poudarods tail, sullenly expired. 
The triumph of t]» boy was compile: had he, like ano- 
tlicr infant Hercules, strangled the alligator with his 
own hands, Im could not have l«iui more delighted: he 
yelled out, “Mo so berry glad," tumbled bead over heels, 
walked on his hands, aud exhibited every symptom of 
niggnior- 

Doesn't Mr. Feliiaer think he might 
iiawe got more fun out or this bojr and ailigntor 
if ho had ndt the former on a Ikrge hook, and, 
when the oait had been properly gorged, played 
the alligator in the water ? It was a nasty and 
revolting habit which the llomoiiB had, that of 
feuding their lamfireys with fat slaves; it gives 
one ideas of cannibalism: but baiting with them 
— e'ert diffhent. 

Wo don't think our readers woald bo tnifth 
amused by anothor, and not a new account of 
the prairie fires, for Cooper has twice used this 
picturesque tact of tlie western plagns; but here 
M another story that Mr. PuUiser heard — * 

TBC FieiiT or T»a nous. 

About tbreo wunths previous to my arrival at Fort 
Union, and in tho height of the buffalo breodtng season, 
when their bulls are sometimiw very hertu, Joe was 
tidting tho Fort-Uuiou bull wiUi a cart into a i>oint on 
tlie rhror above tho Fort, in order to draw homo a load 
of wood, whieli had lH<en proviously cot aud piled ready 
for'tmosiiortatiim tho day before, when a very large old 
bhioit bull stood rijdit In the oart track, pawing up the 
earth, and roariug, ready to dispato the poMages with 
him. On a nearer apiffoach, instead of uybns at tho 
kiglit of the man that aorempnoiod tlie cart, the bison 
made a headlong charge. Joe had barely time to remove 
his bull's bead-stall and escape up a tree, being utterly 
unable to assist hU fonr-footra friend, whom he loft .to 
bis own resources. Hison and bull, now la mortal com¬ 
bat, mot midway with a shock that made the earth 
treinblo. Our pferiuosly docile gentle animal saddenly 
beoame tronsforniod into a furious beast, spriuging hrem 
side to side, whirling round Bs.tfae bufflxlo attem^ed to 
take him in flank, alternately upsetting and righting tho 
cart again, which he ban^ froia udo to side, and 
whlriid abimt as if it 1^ wen a baad-boix. Joe, safe 
out of harm's wavi looked down from the tree at his 
ohaofpiaa't procoeoings, at flnt deploriM the apparent 
disadvantage ho laboured under, from beii^ harnessed to 
a cart; hi^ when tha flaht had lasted long, and furious, 
and it was oyidtot 8Utt oombaums had determiuod 
that one or other«(then UnM fail, his eyes ware opened 
to tho value oi Hiojcetoctnit aiferded Iw theharnewi, and 
espeolally by tho dftek Urtfeg ahafts of tlm can against 
the short horns of the bison, vrao, idthou|^ heboeoblmover 
and over again down on bit haunches, could not won^ 
him sovaroTy. On the oth« hand, Uw kum tharv horns 
of tho bravo Fort-UnKm bull began to ten on m fur¬ 
rowed sklM of his ahtagouM, until - the ffnidr ehatga 
btonght the bisou, with a fruridns bound,, daad under tm 
heroa fsiii, whosa long frM-dravm hora was dn^ dttyiea^ 
iitto his advenaijfa haart. Wi^aidwet nuM|at||||»i 


woods ring again, down clambeied Jee,and, wiufe trhna- 
phandy cansting, also earefuUy saamiBod his chbndrona 
compankm, vrfao, although brnbmd, tdown, and etvmd 
with fefun, bad escaped uninjared. 

Oar author dockres thia fltaiy to be tmly 
Homeric;—-.pphB^ Vh^lioB wciiM Itave been 
a morcapfXMiite adjet^ve. 

It seems to be not an u^kasant sensation to 
be tossed by a bafiklo. Tbit it Mr. PaUiser's 
experience. 

MB. PAlUISSa SMS TBB BOTVSIO. 

The Indian then Joined me, and said that the other 
iwo'buiJs had not gono ha, bat had taken diifetent direc¬ 
tions, to we agreed toat he should paniupone, and I the 
otlicr. 

1 soon came in sig^ of mine, lie was standing a 
littk way off on the onon plain, but the skirting willows 
and brushwood afforded me cover within e^ity yards of 
him, profiting.by whhdi 1 crept up, and, taking a delibe¬ 
rate idro, firra. Tlie hull gave a convulsive start, moved 
off a littfe way. and .tuynoa bis broadside again to me. 1 
iired aaain, aJiundred yards this time; he did not 
stir, f loaded and &rM (ho third time, whereupoi be 
'turned and faced me, as if about to shew fight. As 1 was 
loading for a fourth shot be tottered forward a step or 
two, and 1 thought he vras about to fall; so I waited for a 
little while, but os ho did not come down 1 dctermiiiod to 
go np and finish him. Watkiw up, therefore, to within 
Uiirt/paees of him, till 1 coulifWually see bis eyes roll¬ 
ing, I fired for the fourth time directly at the region of 
the heart, as I thought; hut to my utter amazement up 
wont his tail and down went liis head, apd with a speed 
that 1 thought him little capable of, bo was upon roe in 
a twinkling, 1 rata hard for it, but he rapidly over- 
'hanled me, and roy situation was beiwming any thing but 
jdeasoiit. Thinking he might, like oar Imlu, shut tho 
eyes in making a tWge, 1 swerved snddeniy to one side 
to escape the shock; but, to my Irorror, I failed in dodg¬ 
ing hhn, for he bolted round quicker than I did; and 
amirding me baroty time to protect my stomach with tho 
stock of my rifle, and to turn myself rideways as 1 sus¬ 
tained the charge, in the luipes of getting between bis 
lipms, he came plump u|)ott me with a shock like on 
eortiiquoke. My rifle stock was shivered to pieces by 
one horn, my clothes tom by tho othor; 1 flew into mid¬ 
air, scattering my prairie lieuB and rabbits, whicb had 
hitherto hut^ douding by leathern thonn from my bolt, 
in all directions; till landing at last, 1 feS, onburt in the 
snow, aad atmest over me—fortanatoly not qoito—^ndkd 
my infuriated antagonist, and. subsidra in a snow dr^. 
t was tiKklly fiot the leut iainred, the force of the bhw 
haring bom perfectly deadmd by the mormoiu mass of 
fur, wool, and hair, that clothed hU idu^ heod-picoo. 

W« tnnst naw re-cross the Awntio and see 
what Mr. Boner is doing in Bavaria. He is 
np the Micsing, with his rifle on his back, his 
telescojto tp his eye, perched in air, end sweeping 
the miglity sditudo in search of fltnne dstk ^Mck 
that may bosiffli of the hrowring chamois, ^s 
rdreriting to kave (he dark lathing phin, with 
itasto^nt pi^h^iict with hideoqs reptiles, 
aid tohrestlto heitvea^s pore air itptm the mo«m- 
tein tO|M,^ HarkI Use warp mack of oar 
hanterV ^e rings nmow toe emgs. Hit, 
Iwt not '9^ >qun^ goat sjfiii^ ISm 
flflai toxther off to die. We mast 

sOuowfffS, • ' 

"''lGkeifi$s -to be dsetss wBs nsftleir 'Immh isftiM 



efiAxoa WALKnm nit wetwAm wmmMo. 


■m( BlWy, to lBiiHii<)prnp<ily oatha cni§<w< to wcp- 
JtBf Ow taHiut yMviMt ifMBd m il, ia wte jwrto g» 
tarn 'tin aAfar sidii Hijk of IV* WM TWT 

luumnr, tad aO belov rion «id pointed. Xeirier, vitli 
IMe ilie well^ bdiiad liii Mek, and the nde 4a bb ri|*( 
hand. maoprariB awe«id,.aiiMl otood aa firm and apr^ 
onlae Ipf^ narrow footing aa thooj^ he had hot Aeppad 
acroaa. J doubted vhethnr I doun nukaage lamp: 
the oppoaite aide waa where tlifi danger li^; to if I male 
the le^ with only «little too aiwhImpetoi t^vld not 
be able to stop myaelf^pnd om I noat go. 

** Is there no other way, Xatier, at reaching where yon 
now ore, but by joniping om r 
^‘No," said he, namidng the plan, **yva eannot 
cross except b^amping: itisnot adde.” • 

** No, Iwt na other sMe—that's t^ thing: it is det^ 
down, is it not f 

Why yee, rather deep: bnt come, yon enn doft." 

'* I fed 1 cannot, lo will not try,” I replied, andsbtmn 
to hxdt for some other way. The oleft Usolf, actlMi i|meli 
Xarier sprang, was only abont twelre or feurteen foot 
deep: 1 was at the uottom of oitd while standing 
between the two rocks 1 thought I might uouage to dimh 
upwards, widi my back against (Hie wall and my foot or 
knees against the other, as a sweep passes up a perpeu«^ 
diculat fine, to which this place had great revmblanee.* 
My hoary rifle inconrenienced me, bnt stiTl 1 coutrircHl to 
ascend. 1 was nearing the top of my chimney, when the 
chamois, lioolng Xavier approach, leaped down into the 
chasm helow, so that wel^ had our trouble for nmhhig. 
Coming down the chimney, it not hdng narrow enoagh,! 
found to be more difiScult work than g^ing up. 

Tlie chamois sras now some distance lower than onr* 
selr(» : before going after it, diereiiire, we looked for the 
slot of tlie one that had ma^ off. The traces of blood on 
the rocks shewed it bad taken a direction that led cat ti 
the dun. lligfaer np was a much worse place than 
when we bad just been. 

“ It is very diffienit to get ont yonder,” said Xarier. 
The chamois lias gono then, and bat probably stolen 
away among the latschen.” 

Hare you eror been out that way f* 

Yes, once,” he answered. ” I was up here one day, 
so I thon^t I woidd see if there was a tmy out or nut: 
’tis a terrmle plais>, I assure you.” • 

There was a broad, slanting surface of crninbling rock 
where wo now stood, like an immense table, one end of 
which was lifted nry high. It seemed as if this must lead 
out of the clam, or at least to a good height np its side; 
on this, thorefbro, 1 advanced cantiously. The sfope did 
not end on the ground, but abont tweuty>fivc or thirty 
feet from It, and tlien fell abruptly to the JaggMl rocks 
bdinr. The plane was so inclined that to walk were was 


belinr. Tbe plane was so inclined that to walk there was 
hanUy posdble. Every now and then the brittle surface 
would crack off. However, difiicnitas it was, and in spite 
ef a slip or two, i mana^ to proceed. At lost I was 
id)1i^ to m on all founi. Some minutes after, I began 
to sup bauward. Tbo stone crumbled away as it camo 
in contaid; with my thkddy nailed siioes, which I triMi to 
dig into tbe nek, and tbns stop my des^t. I strove to 
eeiae on avery little inequality, ragardtos of the sharp 
; bnt aa my fingers, bait convulsivoty like talons, 
senped the stone, it crumbled off aa thou^ ft had b(wn 
baked day, tearing theskin like ribands ftw my fingers, 
•fid eattmg into tbe fiaah. Harifig ltd go niy pom, I 
beard ft. aiipping down behind tnev fta (ran fotot 
asitwent; and then ftfiewever dtetoto,. . 

the depth bchnr: in a tnomtat I nntt( n&nr n, for with 
a& my endeavours I was uaaUe to ota^ rnywifi 'I knew 
the brink must be near, and expected aseb fieeend to fiiel 
iMrft4fn the air.' xXavier, who by nnaeiMnM (tf ofber 
Inu got bi|^, hxfited round when be heard 
idNNMlng from the todm, and law my posftnn. To 
hdp.was topaed Mo i n ie t i d he hknedfalto, md 

ka fiaeOHr SMaient cema down me. Ha wtod 


and said fiedfiM, iwfiMfig (ha 
hiaifencai'' • 

The Btnklsft ifijlib an 
OttrbaMcnhiUod^, haem. .. .. . / . 

Tiis I’tafiktnn. 

We did not speak in hw tha wahfiffiliia- 

fiilmg theMitqde with a vctoloiiito riiaa qtfts. 

" Inere is nothing here,” 1 laid, afto .hudfittf to kr 
wdnifte up an4 down to i%vine; mefi, tait A Itod 
spoken, from beneath a prajimUim; part of to hfank foKh 
bouudad a chamois, afiam. at toring aseund sfiddeH# 
jarring and breakiim-In n^^ to ntouoftmous to thftt 
surrounded his kmelton. . Hd Ica^ upon a h^^h shto, 
quin unable to mahe out ydiat louwd it ito tot 
had intruded .oo to aoUtudo. His fine oar had oafight 
an anfuuUiar tone; to loud onto hum'toft tris In to 
air, and in tite ground, and riuUng on with to water, 
was seddenly tuteTrupted t but wtwk Mi was to Oftiature 
did nut know. He started and iiitened again,fnntodaa 
meu Ire when tbe efiuse of Mann is unseen. He nre" 
sontly observed ua, and, springing down 6«n his Mvl> 
nence, turned toard the stoM on to oppoMte stden 
There he stood and gased again, net more than fifty 
ynrdt from me; but as ft was only • yoarling I let him 
pass. On he bounded, then looked hack* talittrMy 
passed up among to tre(W to othv haunts eli to motuio 
ta|(t-top, where ills own footstepi patteiiog on tbe to(* 
would bo'to only Bound rising turongh to neavy lUenee, 

W» are rewardo4 for oiar tportgmanUkfi firr> 
hearance. 

. ** TMfi nqcK. 

How fiir is ft from here to yonder hare rock on to 
left VI asked: '* it is tlicre 1 expect bo will cumo.” 

“ A bqadred and forte yards; not more 1 think, .hut 
quite os much (wrtainiy,''^ 

For a luug, long time we wafted, but iu vain. At lest 
Kenner proposed to retum to to ridgo wiienoo we fint 
saw to buck, aud look tf lie was still tbma. After a while 1 
saw Idmstandinffmotlonicm on to crest of to mountain, 
and gating stoamly into tlio dwth below. He made • 
sign that nothing inure was tu be seen, TUs WM oar* 
tainly not ukeoring, but 1 did not yet despond, and stilt 
bclicviid to chamois was on to rock, and wonfd even* 
tuMiy mpve into sight. But anutiNsr hMf hour dragged 
by, and then amither, ond at last 1 reluctantly acknow¬ 
ledged to mysitlf that I gave him np. ihit as Ncuuer 
still stood on high peering forth from his eyrie, I would 
qotquit my station, tneommodious as it was to stand be* 
tefeuD, and partly upon, the braneiios of tlio latschen. 
And tough in my heart I hod given U]) alt hope now, my 
eyes were stUl fixed on to further rock; when briiold! 
from behind to nearer one to bead of a diamoia appeara 
—MMtIy tbe head—os he.advanees grasitig. It was on to 
right. And now be lifts hfthead, and comet forward- Hia 
whole body is exposed. One secogd only, aud to report M 
my rifle Sunders through tlie moniftains. He stops, 
turns, and goes to the very spot where 1 expected he 
would Come first. It is terribly strs'p just uicro; bo 
stands somewhat lient ttqiViher, ready m descend to 
rock’s precipHous side. But he is hesitwing. He must 
be hit f The rifle is still at uiy shoulder, and to baft 
from tbe left Isirrel . . . “By Jow. it has hit hUm!’* 
Down he coutfsi; lio can’t stop hlaMfelf; he rolls iuHutk^ 
over to crag! *1 watched Idin till be iris eift Of sqpft, 
and then drew a long det^ breath. 

But tbere are more foea (iffift 

tiniordfischflftioia utatheta pefiks. Tbe YagwPr 
or fiawet itopem» nutiBtfiin a d tfjvtran^e 
fl|;ajnst poaenerk, trba Oitrj ft fifid fbr nafift « 
irdi u diaakolft Mr. BftfleF 
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la coing; alons we met one of tlie keepen, wbo wielwd 
us gMid-dity SA he passed. My comwira told me that a 
few years ago this man shot a MacW whom he met on 
the mountain, addiujz “Hie ball struck him in the rery 
middle of bis forehead.*' He spoke of the circamstance 
as though it were a target at which his comrade had 
aimed. 

Incidents of tliis kind are very frequent in 
this volume. 

Keren years ago, a keeper, whose game had suffered 
considerably from repeated depredations, and who bad 
been nnabfe, in spite of all his endeavours, to overtake 
the marauders, hit upon the following contrivance to work 
them injury. He knew that when they wore out on tlic 
mountain they generally took shelter in a ^rtain hut, 
whore thoy made a firo and cooked their meal. He there* 
fore procured a bomb, filled it with powder, and buried it 
in the hearth a little way below the surface. lie hoped 
that by the time their schmarren was eouked, and the men 
were sitting round the fire enjoying its warmth, thcj;low« 
lug cinlsTs would have ignit^ the dbmbostible mass and 
raused it to explode: cowering, os he knew tliey wonld 
bo, round the blaze, ho rightly judged the effects would be 
tremendous. 

Mr. Boner having been shot at and hunted 
liy u dozen of these poachers, has perhaps a right 
to lintc them; but we are happy to snv that the 
Yagcr’t) infernal machine diu not exjifodc. 

Wc confess to our misses. 

k UlSS. 

Wo wont upwards again, and along the side of the 
mountain. 

" Hush !” cried. Xavier, “ there’s a chamois quite 
alone." 

“Whore? Is it a buck?" • 

“ Ym, but make haste—it has he.ard ns." 

“Here, your riilo!" said I, holding out my hand to 
take his, the sights of which were very much finer than 
mine; and os the chamois was far off—a hundred and 
eighty yards fur certaiu—J in this cose preferred bis to 
uiy own, 


“Dees it shoot highf* I Bdcad» sitthy dows aad 
rsating my bit eUow ea my knao to take a atmdier aim. 

where you aim there the ballet strikea; bat 
hold St a little forward, for the wiod ia now eomiog ap 
from below.** 

“ Af 1 have it new, dm baU weald gran Us bceast,*' 

I said, afaont to fire. 

“That's right; yea will bit him ia the middle of the 
shoulder.** 

Bong went the rifle. “ He has got the bail for m- 
tain; no shot coold go offbetter.** 

“ You have not touched him,** said Xavier, who had 
been watching the reanlt through hia id>*s: ^‘tbebUl 
passed just Iwfore his shoulder: I saw it strike the book 
Mbkid him." 

*' Confound it, that *b the effect of Awing for the 
wind! Bat for that 1 must have hit in the best place. 
Nothing on earth can fire tmer than your rifle.” 

“ Yes, 1 know it; but being so far, and as the wind is 
comipg up from the vMley, I thought it safor to make aa 
anuwance for the draught.* 

There was no use in being irritated. 

Mr. Boner's is a pleasant book upon a sub* 
ject not much hackneyed. Every one who has^ 
passed a week at Interlachen—and what cock¬ 
ney has not?—has listened to stories of chamois 
shooting. Every one who has walked the 
Tyrol and scaled the Tiitphler Yoch has been 
piloted by a guide with a chamois tail in his 
cap. But very few tourists can lay their hands 
upon their brca.st pockets, and say with a clear 
conscience tliat they have seen a real, wild, live, 
chamois, and very, very few English sportsmen 
can truly boast that tbev have killed one. Mr. 
PalliseTA American adventures are ndther so 
new', so fresh, nor i-o interesting, as those of his 
dearly-beloved brother sportsman of Bavaria; 
but both these volumes are good wholesome 
reading. 
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MOORE AND HIS CONTEBfPORARIES. 

ABvdgeiofT(AhT@ik. * 

Mtanoirif Jaumal, and Corretmmdenco qf Tkoma$ Moon, Edited bjr tho Right Ho* 
nourable Loan Jobh Rcssatt, B&.P. Volti. 3 and 4. London; Longman and Co. 18S}. 


Thbsb two additional volamen consist of the 
Poet's diary from August 1819 to the end of 
October 18;». 

At the rate at which tho work progresses it 
appears calculated to provide nil the diners^ out 
of tlic present^ and tne next generation with 
constant supplies of hon woU, anecdotes, and 
light tablc'taik; and when, in some distant era, 
and perhaps under the auspices of a grtndson 
of the present editor, the last slieet shall* roll 
from the press, the whole may be bound up as 
a vast encyclopaedia of jests—a universal reper* 
torium,in which nothing in Joe Miller is omit* 
ted, and every thing since discovered has been 
added. * 

In Boswell’s '^Lifc of Johnson” the most 
unpopular personage with the reader it un¬ 
doubtedly the authorsof the book. In Meure’s 
journal Moore himself threatens to become, at 
the end of, say the fortieth volume, a confirmed 
bore. It already requires a constant struggle 
to keep up a sentiment of rcsjicct for a man 
who is unceasingly obtruding upon us bis little 
weaknesses. When the poet repeats to us every 
compliment that was ever paid to him by a 
person of quality* j chronicU-s every night the 
plaudits that attentlcd upon his songs; openly 
rejoices in an affectionate phrase in a dedication 
from Lord John—not because it was tho warm 
expression of a man worthy of his friendship, hRt 
because it was “ from a Russclli-—indignantly 
denounces an unlucky person wlio had dared to 
open his mouth when Moore was singing; re¬ 
cords how constantly he was so ** locked, barred, 
and bolted” by dinner engagements that he 
hatl not a day to givo to a duchoss; and when 
all this is told, retmd, repeated, and rc-repeated, 
we ■^fess thaljdeaes rrpetita, it does not please. 
We become conscious of a chronic state of vex¬ 
ation that so very great a poet will take such 
enonnous pains Co work into us the conviction 
that he was a very little man. Wo could rea¬ 
dily forgive him the fact of having had his 
beM turned by the praises of all the fine folks 
whom he amused, but we cannot so well get 
over the entire absence of moral dignity be- 

* Here is one esan^ from a thaasand;—“ Lady H. 
read m a lettro from Lord WiUtam UuMril at Spo, ia 
vbttfa ho meBtioM that the Grand Dneben of Riimia it 
there, and Hut, she always carries about wtoh ber two 
eopiaa of *lsdla Bodth,* most splen^ly bannd, and 
studded with preebms stooes, one of which he bad seen.'* 

t ** Fomtd a copy of Lord Jdm's booh, jut arrived by 
^ amhamdor*! courier from Longman's. He calls 
himself in thn dedleatien.'ihy attacud firtead.' this 
trOmulbenia EusaeSfimniegreat picasi^" Td. 3. 


trayrd by his writing it all down for tiie bemdlt 
of posterity. 

Loid John Russell would seem to be somo- 
what of our opinion in this ninttcr. To free 
the journal of small vanities be must lutve ex¬ 
punged all the mutter personal to the |)oet, for 
it is tlie colouring matter of tho fabric. He 
stands hj, therefore, silent, and apparently in¬ 
different; intcrjccis no remark, even when his 
author is more than usually vain-glorious about 
a compliment from a countess, or such a fool¬ 
ish phrase from Rogers as ** Wiiut a lucky 
fellow you are! Surely you must have IwHiii 
bom with a rose in your lips and a nightingale 
siiiging^n the top of ;four bed.” Even tmon 
Moore intimates that it is rather a fault ” in 
Lord John that he docs not know his own mind 
—the poet being reHcutfui at Lord John having 

I mt off an engagement to go wiili him to Eiig- 
Hud ; even when he adus, *' My chief mgret 
at it iii, the not having his assistance in niy iie- 
gocintion with the American agemt;” even 
where, through a diaiy of eight days, and three 
pages, he exhibits Lord John in anuiinoit ludi¬ 
crous state of uncertainty *, the editor does not 
condescend to make one remark, or to cut out 
one word. Ijord John seems to have made it 
a point of conscience to lot the poet go to po¬ 
sterity necoi'diiig to his own fancy, ana to inter¬ 
fere only to change a name into an initial letter, 
or to defend sonic intimate friend—os in,tho 
case of ^rd Althorpe and tiic Due dc Broglie 
from A unjust aspersion 
In substituting initials, or even blanks, for 
names, I^ord John has not always very success¬ 
fully concealed the individual. For instance, 
Moore lias just told iis that Croker hod arrived 
in Paris, and that he.Imd met lihu w'ith Theo¬ 
dore Hook: the name in tlmt announcement is 
printed in full. A few days later we reml thp 
following, which wc shall dot hesitate to call 
woosk's opiniOH or cmoki:ii. 

Met ——, who walked about with us*, and made me 
take a family dinner with him at his hutel. I have 
not oeen m» much of him rinto w« wivo in colh’go together, 
and^ find that hi* vanity U oven aroaUir tlian bo* bwin 
reported to me, and hi* display <>( ctevonus*i> far Iom than 
1 expected. Ho 1* undouhUdly a got* partisan, a quick 
Ain»i*her in reriow* and newspaper*, and a rort of »»- 
Ttot-<d-ail-work for hi* em^er*, but os to any thing 
of the higher order of talent, 1 am greatly miitaluia if ha 
ha* thejH^est claim to it. 

Four days later he writfO— 

- va* at—*• at five to dinner. Hweonvwcalkn 

to-day kn wtentatious and much more »ou»ibtc. H« 
«ay« he wrote hi* aitide on the IQgin Harllct for the 
■* Quarterly" hi am morning. 

Some time after, Moore asked Croki 
Z / 
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view his ** Lives of the Angels” in the Quar¬ 
terly, liut the luKer very prudently declined. 

M jn-ojm of Crokty^^we have one of the very 
few Ifon mot* recorded of Sir Ilobcrt Peel. 

Lord Strangford nientiuned that on tome one saying to 
root,about liawrrnce’ii picture of Croher, “Yon can sco 
the very (juiver of his liim,” V Yes,” said Feel, “ and the 
arrow eotnins out of it.'* Croker bimsolf was telling this 
to one of Ills countryinen, who answered, “ Be meant 
Arrah! coming out of it.” 

Moore is not chary of his opinions of contem¬ 
poraries. Perhaps Mr. J. W. Croker may be 
in some degree consoled that the poet should 
have thought him a mere party hack, with 
some cleverness hut no high talent, vlmn he 
reads what the same censor says of Mr. Words¬ 
worth, whom he evidently thought a jiroscr 
and a bore. To he sure, there m the danger 
that the world will agree with Moare in one case, 
although it may differ from him in the other. 

WaRUSWOKTlI. * 

Wordsworth came at half-past right and stop^ to 
breakfast. Talked a good deal. S|mkc uf ByroiiV pla- 

e arisms from him: thn wludo third canto of '‘Cliildo 
arold" fonndod on his styli! ami sentiments. Tho fis-I- 
ing of natural ubjerts which is tiirro expressed not canght 
by IJ. from naturn hcrMilf, but from him (VVoriUwortbl, 
and spoiled in lliu transmission. “ Tintcrn Ahhcy” the 
Bonreo of it all; from which s.'uiio pismi, tMi, the cele- 
bratod passage about solitude, in the lir.st canto uf ** f'hihlo 
Barold," is (bo said) taken, with this differonre, that 
what is naturally expressed by him lifts be<<u worked by 
Byron into a laboured and autithotical sort of docla- 
matioD. 

Again, Wordssworth— 

Spoke of tho very little real knowledge of poetry that 
existed now so few men had time to stucTy. Fur instance, 
Mr. Canning. One could hardly select acloverer mati,*ami 

B what dm Mr. Canning know of poetry? What time 
lie, in the busy political life he Lad led, to ^tudy 
Dante, ilomcr, Ae,,' as they ought to be studied in order 
to aarlve at the true principles of taste in works of genius ? 
Mr. Fox, indeed, towards the latter part uf hjfclife, made 
l^uro fur himsolf. and took to improviiifAiis mind, 
and accurduigly all liis latter public disidays boro a 
greater stamp of wisdom aud gouii taste than his early 
ones. Mr. llurko alone was an exception to this de- 
■criptioD of public men ; by far the greatest man of his 
age, not only abounding in knowledge himself, but feed¬ 
ing, in vuioiit directions, his most able contemporaries— 
assisting Adam Smith in his Political Economy," and 
Keynolds in his “ I.«ctures on Painting." 

• Subsequently thujdiary gays— 

Wa talkM of Wordsworth's exceodhigly liigh o|iiaioa of 
hbaselfl as siio mentioned Uiat, one day, in a large partr, 
Wordsworth, without any tiling having be«>n previously 
said that could lead to the simject, called out suddenly 
from the top of the table to the bottom, in his must epio 
tone, **Daryl” and on Davy's piutiiig forth his hedR, in 
awful expectatimt of what was coiuing, said, ** Do vou 
know the reason illiy I pnblishod tho ' White Dug * in 
qttarta4r **No; what sras it?” “To>shew tho world 
my own opinion of it.” 

Mterfi’a CDtimate of Wordsworth is briefly 
jotted down in words better suited to a<dBndy 
diner out than to n great poet. 

WatdiworUi rather dull. I see he is a man to hold 
foitti; one who 4oee net undeistaitd the mve sad take of 
cenvsrsafiaa. 

Stifwljr H ii better to remain satisfied with a 


good book, and not to speculate os to what 
manner of man the author may he. Moore 
was a vab devotee of dnehesses; Byron a jea¬ 
lous, uncertain, wild-bcast sort of creature; 
Wordsworth was a bore—jReijptee rivals IH~ 
vorum I 

There are many of the smart sayit^ of Lut- 
trel scattered about the volumes. Luttrel d^ 
serves to be remembered as a wit; for his 
flashes were not bom of ill nature. The ** some¬ 
body ” mentioned in the first anecdote was, as 
Mcgire ought to have known. Lord Chancellor 
Shaftesbury. 

Lunux 

. Talking with Luttrel of religion before dinner, he men- 
tinuoil i«me))ody having said, upon being asked of what 
religion he was, “ Mo ? I am of the religion of ail sensible 
men.” ** And what is that T ” Oh! sensible men never 
tell." 

I.uitrel, in good spirits and highly amusing, told of 
an Irishman, who, having jumped into the water to save 
.a man from drowning, upon receiving sixpence from the 
person aira reward for tho service, looked first at the six¬ 
pence, then at him, and at last exclaimed, “ By Jasus, I 
am over-paid fur the Job." 

Kcnn Vaid of Luttrel's “Advice to Julia” “that it 
was tw> long, and nut broad civugb." 

Luttrel said lately, with respect to tho disaiToction im¬ 
puted tu the army in England, “ Uud, Sir, when (he ex¬ 
tinguisher takes nro it's on awkward business.” 

Moore wa.<i presented to Canning while in 
Paris, and at the express desire of the states¬ 
man. There are very few sayings of Cannbg 
extant, and these volumes do not add greatly to 
the stock. 

CARKIMO. 

Dined with Canning. Cumjiany, Lord and I.ady Frede¬ 
rick Itcntinck, Wordsworth, and the Secretary, young 
Chinnery. The day very ogruuable. I felt myself ex¬ 
cited in an unusual way, and talked (1 sometimes feared) 
rather too much; but they seemed to like it, and to bo 
amused. There was one circumstance which shewed a 
very pleasanl sort of intelligence between the father and 
daughter. 1 told a story to Min Canning, which the 
father was the only one who overheard, and it evidently 
struck them both as very comical. Canning said some 
very pleasant things, and hi a very q^ct, unobWuMve 
manner. Talking of Grattan, he said that, for the last 
two years, his public exhibitions ware a complete Uhaw, 
and that you saw ail tho mechanism of his oratorwib- 
out its life. It was like lifting the flap of a barnl^tgaa 
and seeing the wheels. That this was nnlodiy, as ft 
proved what an artificiiU style he had used. 

Canning mentioned that Prince Paul of WirtoailMig, 
one day at BoUuchild's, upon being frequently addreseia 
as plain “ Paul ” by the Jew, said at last, casting bis 
eyes towards the servant at his bock, “Monsieur hi 1^ 
rou Itothsehild, mon domestique se nomme Pierre.” 

W'rotd a few lines. Dined at Canningli. Cbmpany, 
Sheriilan, Lord C. CStuichill, General Buraau, and one or 
two more, ^'ot much from Canning. In talking of 
letters being diaraed by weig^ he said that Uw Post- 
ofRee once refosod^to eany iTletter of Sig J. Cox Hippto- 
ley's, “ it was so dull.” 

" So long,” or ** so heavy," Canning mast 
have said. The point of the mot is lort as it 
now stands. 

It may be much questioned whether theae 
two men of genius ever understood each mher. 
Canning would be oiquiaitely seoBetiTe to aQ. 
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the ludieroTU points of the poet’s drawing-room 
haunting, haUad-sineing Hie. 

During his reri^ce at Paris Moore ho- 
came acquainted with la Comtesse de Flau- 
bault, the authoress of *^Adele de S^nanges,” 

Emilie ct Alphonse,” and three other noTois, 
one which had just appeared. Mooro 
rashly offered to rmew it in the “Edinburgh," 
and of cpn»c immedfatcly learned the true value 
of the maxim, “ Never review a friend’s book.” 
ui comnosK de rtAVMAVLT. 

Madaim de Sonu, it appean, is inuch niortifisd at 
the article 1 hare vrittes, parUcnlarly at the extract 1 
hare made from her “Adiile de iSeiiaii(i;e." This is un¬ 
lucky, I confess: 1 hesitated alKmt die passaa<> myself, but 
It «aa coupled widi a fling at tho proceediugsa^inst 
the Queen, and I could not tiring myself to Icare it out. 
Why d^d 1 break dirough die resolution 1 had formed, 
nerer to reriesr the work of a friend ? 

The review appears in the “ Edinburgh Re¬ 
view,” Vol. XXXIV. p. ,372, hut we confess 
wc cannot detect the ning at the proceedingfl 
against the Queen. The only extract given 
from “Adcio dc Senange” is this—“Adele 
m’econtait avec line cspiyce de ruvisseincnt; 
cllc elait si erauc qme lorsque j'eus cei%6 de 
rarler, die laissa tomber su tf'te stir moi. 
Nos visages se tonoh^reiit; nos Inrmcs so 
confondirent, tnes bras rentoiii'aiciit encore. 
Jc la pressai contre inoii eccur, en me pro- 
mettant intcrieurment dc respecter cn die la 
femme dc mon ami.” 

What this has to do with Queen Caroline 
the reader must be left to guess. 

There is a mor 9 cau in tliia article which per¬ 
haps should not be lost: it is a translation by 
Moore of an absurd French poem be is notidng. 
lie translates it tlius— 


A hwg letter ftom Lord BjrfDn to«daf: he baa kst bit 
little aatund daughter, and aaeiin to feel it a 

good deal. MTien 1 was at Venice he said, in shewing 
ine this dtild, ” I suppose jmt hare sonie a^ea of whai 
they call the pareuuu liKling, but I conllHS I have aeti 
this thde thing anuses me, Imt that's ah." ThU, how- 
evw, WAS cridmidy alt niFeoted: he feeli much noM 
naturally than ho will allcsr^ 
flttth. Beceiruda lotter at last from I.ord Byroa, throi^ 
Murray, toUingWic lie had informed Lady llyroa of wa 
having given his momoirs fur the purpose of their faeiu 
pahlisTi^ aftiw his death, and offering her the wrusal i3 
them in case she might wish to coiiAitn any of nis state¬ 
ments. Her note in answer to tills offer (tlie original af 
which ho inclosed mo) is as follows:— 

''Xithj/ Mallory, Martk 10, 1B80. 
“ I received your letter of Jonua^ 1, ufforiug to my 
perusal a memoir of part of your Hie. 1 dedine to hi- 
S}iect i(. 1 rimsider tho pubilcatiou nr circulation of such 
a coiiipoKitlon at iiiiy time as prijudicial to Ada's future 
happiness. For,iny own sake I have no reason to sltriiik 
from publication; but, nuiwitlistaiiding the injurioi 
which I liavo sutti red, I should lamuut some of tho con- 
KPf|uciu-es. A “A. lIvnoE." 

“ To Ijont Ityroa." 

His reply to this, which he has also loclosed, and re¬ 
quested me (after roaiiiiig it and taking a copy) to for¬ 
ward to ljuly Byron, is as follows:— 

"•Jtai'enna, Ajinl 9, 11180. 
“T recoiveil yesterday your answer datoil March 10. 
My uffer was an honest inie, and surely could only bo 
construed as such, even by tho most niallguant casuistry. 

1 could aiisvrer you, but it is too hiie, and it is nut worth 
while. To tho mysterious menace of tbo lost sontonco, 
whatever its iin[H>rl may be—and I cannot pretend to 
unriddio it—1 could hardly lie very senHibto, even If t 
undersfood it, as, before it could take place 1 shall be 
whero nudiing con touch him further ... 1 adviM yon, 
linwover, to auticipate tho period of your intention; fur 
bo assured no |H»wer of figures con avail beyond tlio pni- 
Knt; and if it couU, I would answer with Florentine. 
EUo, dm posto sun con loro in croco 
. . , . 0 corlo 

La fiera moglie, piii ch'olseo, mi nuoce. ^ 
« To*LaJy Byron." “ Braoa.* 


When tho Deity saw what a world he hod framed 

From the darkness of chans, surprised and ubonud 
He tamed from His work with disdain: 

Thao gave it a kick, to complete its disgrace. 

Which sent it off spinning taruagh infinite space 
And returned to his slumbers again, 

Saying, '*Go and be," &c., Ac. 

&tber strong this, Messrs Moore and Jeffrej! 

Ofeoarse we have a great deal about Lord 
Bj'ron and hia memoirs. 

BTBOS. 

Byitm iatrodnoed me to his Conntess before we kit La 
Mira: she ia a bhmde, and young-, married^ily about a 
year, but not vevy prelW* 

This puts me ia mind of Lord Bj ron saying to me the 
other day, “ What do yon thmk of Shakspeare, Moore ? 
1 think him a damned hnmbug." Not the first time I 
have heard him speak slighting^ of Shakspeare. 

IL told me a good doM olmt laird Byron, whom he 
■aw both going and coming bock. Exptessed to R. the 
same oeowmpt for Shakspeare wbodi be had often tx- 
prassed to me; treats his cempaakm Shdky very cava¬ 
lierly. By the ^e, I find (by a letter reoeivod within 
tlMce few da^ by Horace Smith), that Lord Byron 
ritewed Sfadley Bie letters I wrote on the snijeet of hta 
**CBln," warning Blm against the inflneoce Shelky’s 
ada^rwtiMi mi|)kt have over hia mind, and drmeeating 
that wretched display of atbeittt which Shaky had 
l^vtn ia toi, and in which land Byron himself ■eaaM hut 
lonansfc. loeBiNd to IMkw Un. 


These Mimiuirs were, m ia well kuownfda' 
Btroyed by Moore, at the instigation of Hob- 
house and I-ady Byron, imniedtately after 
Byron’s death. Lord John, who read tho 
kLunoirs, says the world lias lost little by thii 
breach of faith odtli the dead. Moore, who 
m*akr!8 a niighiy fuss about his pccaniary aoi- 
crifice in the matter) certainly lost very little, 
for after burning Byron’s own life he wrote 
him another, for which lie got mthcr more 
money. The only person who acted qnito well 
in this matter appears to have been the late 
Mr. Murray, whoso memo^ is, in our oninion, 
indet unfairly attacked in those vulumea. 
Murray advanced 2000/. for tlic copyright at 
a time whoi Byron might liav# lived toe feudf 
a century,*and rescinded the contract directly 
Moore asked him. Moore, however, had of 
coaree spent the money; and akhough he had 
too macfi society pride.to like to take money of 
lords and ladies, W tbinka il abominable that 
a publisher sboald change him interest and 
stamps, and should want security for his 20001. 
At last it was disouvered that the Memoirs (^us 
destroyed by Home, were at tlie time, by eflbct 
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of Lord Byron’H wijl, the property of Mr, 
Murray, can only say, tliat we wish we 
ooiiid testify to have raacived at the hands of a 
piiblislier of the present day one half the con¬ 
sideration and liberaiity w'hich Murray shewed 
to Moore upon this occatpon. 

One question, however, we still must ask— 
What became of the copies of these Memoirs 
made in Paris l>y Dumoulin and Williams? 

The great charm of the volumes is the enor¬ 
mous quantity of table-talk they contain. 

Madame de Cuigny has a very bad voice. 
She said once, “Je n’ai qu’une Vuix contre 
inoi; c*(!8t la rnienric.'’ 

The same lady, speaking of n dear friend 
who liad red hair, “and all its attendant ill 
consi'quences,” and of whom some one sairpshe 
was very virtuous, remarked, *“Oiii, cllo est 
comme samson; cite a toutes scs twees duns 
ses cheveux.” 

Sheridan used to tell a story of one of his 
constituents saying to him, “ Oh sir! things 
cannot go on in this way; there must be a re¬ 
form in Parliament; wc poor elcctora are not 
properly paid at all.” 

Lord John mentioned that Sydney Smith 
told him ho hod hud an intention once of 
writing a book of maxims, hut never got further 
than the following, “That generally towards 
the age of forty women get tired of being 
virtuous, and men of being honest.” 

Buonaparte said to one of his servile flatterers 
who was proposing to him a plan for remodel¬ 
ling the Institute, ** nu moinn la lie- 

pithlinuc dc» fettres.’' 

- Voltaii’c, listening to an author who was rfud- 
iiig to him his comedy, and said, “ Ici le che¬ 
valier rif,” exehnmcd, “ II «’st bien iieureux !” 

We buve a little string of beads, gntliorcd 
otic by one, by Moore from a note book of the 
historic Duke of Buckingham. 

*' I ran ns little live upon jKist kindnesn a.s Uie air 
can lie vrnnnwl with tlie Minbcnuis of yestenlay.” “.A 
wuman whoso mouth is like an old comb with a few 
bo'kcu teeth and a great deal of hair and dnut about it." 
“ KImcs are like grains of geld or silver found u;ion the 
ground, of itn ralue themselves, hut ureoioua os shewing 
tliat a mine b near.” ‘i That man tins not only a long 
face, but a teilious one." ” One ran no more Judge of 
the true value of a inau by the irapr^sion be makss on 
(lie public than we ran tell whether the seal was mU or 
lirass by which the stamp was made.'* “ Men's nni%:lt 
like their hair, wbicli grows sftor they are dead, and 
witli Just as little use to therri," “A sort of aati-hla^- 
iiuioor, erery "iiaii i^f lier white Imt her teeth.” *• A wo¬ 
man whose face was created withoiE the pieaaihle of * Let 
there be tb^tr” Uvw tew, like Baiiab, have God aad 

fiM tog^cr.” 

Moore laments “ that Lord John shewed to 
so little advantage in society fitm lits eiftremc 
taciturnity, and, still more, from bn apparent 
.(^idness and indifference to what is said by 
otUeMand adds, ^ Sev< ral to whom he was 
introduced hod been ranch disappointed in con¬ 
sequence of this nianr er. I can easily imagine 


that to Frenchmen such reserve and silence 
must appear something quite out of the course 
of nature.” But a great many of the best 
anecdotes are' nevertheless attributed to Lord 
John. Thus— 

Lord John mentionad of the late Lord Lassdowse (who 
was remarkable for the sententious and spe^-like^m- 
posUy of his eoBveiutioo) that, in giving bis opinion one 

day of Ixird- \ he said, “ I Kave a b^ opinion of his 

lordship's character. So remarkable do 1 think him for 
tlio pure and unliending integrity of his prinetj^, that 
I luoK upon it as impossible he thonld ever be guuty of the 
sligb^t deviation from the line of rMtitnde, nuleu it 
wore it most damnably well worth his whde." 

Again— 

Ixird John told us a good trick of Sheridan's npon 
Richardson. Sheridan had been driving out three or four 
Iioursin a hackncy-coarii, when, seeing Richardson pass, 
he hailed him, and made him get in. He instantly con¬ 
trived to introduce a topic upon which Richardson (who 
was the very soul of di.sputatiousneBs) always dilTered 
with him, and it last, affecting to be mortifi^ at Hich- 
itrd.son's arguments, said, “ You really are too bad. I 
cannot befr to listen to such things. 1 will not stay in 
the same coach with yon,” and accordingly got down and 
left bin, Hlchardson hallooing out triumj^antly after 
him, “All, you're beat, you're beat.” Nor was it till the 
heat of*his victory had a little cerded that he found out he 
was left in thehtrcli to pay for Sheridan's three bouts' 
coaching. * 

Here are two moi*e stories of Sheridan— 

Sheridan tidd me that his father, being a good deal 
plagued by an old maiden relation of his always going out 
to walk with him. said one day that the weather was bad 
and rainy, to which the old ladv answered that, on the 
contrary, it had cleared up. “ Ves,” says Sheridan, “ it 
has cleared up enough for one, but not for two.” He 
mentioned, too, that Tom Stepney supposed algebra to be 
a learned language, and referred to bis father to know 
whether it was not so, who said, “ (.'ertainly, Latin, 
Gr«*k, and Algebra." “ By wh.it people was it spoken 
“ fly the Algebrians, to ho sure," said Sheridan. 

kfet Kenny with Miss Holcroft, one of bis emmen do- 
mih, a fine girl. Hy-tlic-bye he told iiiv yesterday even¬ 
ing (having joined in our walk) that Shaw, having lent 
Sheridan near &00/., used to dun him very considerably 
for it; and one day, when he had been rating Sheridaa 
about the debt, and insisting that he most 1w paid, the 
latter having played off some of bis plausible wheedling 
upon him, ended by saying that he was very much in 
want of 25/. to pay tiie esnenses of a Journey lu was 
about to take, and he knew fihaw would be good-ni&ured 
eiiouj^ to lend it to him. “ Ton my word,” says Shaw, 
*' this is too bad; after keeping me out of my money in 
so shameful a manner, you now hare the face to aak me 
for more; but it won't do: 1 must be paid my money, 
and it is most dimacefol,” Ac. Ac. “My dear fellow,” 
Mjs Sheridan, “hear reason; the sum yoii ask me for is 
a Ttr^ eonsidendde one, whereas I only ask yon for five 
and twenty pounds.” 

Sidwif StHiih amd Lfttnd compomf—Smith parti- 
eidarly amusing. Have rather hm out against Um 
hitherto, bnt ws day ■!» conquered roe, and 1 now 
am his victim in the lagghfog way for lifa His inu- 
l^t'Kn of a dml between two doetert, with oil of crotso 
OB the tips of Uieir fiejtm, trying to touch each ether's 
lips hi^ly ludicrotis. what Rogers says of ^ith very 
tnie, wat whenever the conTersation is getHng dan 
he throws in eomo touch sdikh makes it triKMiM and 
rise ifidn a* Bght as ever. Ward’s artificial efferbi, 
which to aM are Mways painfiil, aade itfll WHW so by ti» 
eontraat to Smith's natural and eroifiaiw in g exuheMttw. 
Lnttrti, tao;wmaeideiahiyextliMiishadta<4ayvl)attiMre 
iathte diffenmeehekam IMM atlfiStimb,^ atkavtiw 
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tbe latter ^ott nmljr remnwer bow^wA foa 
Mvsie ami PaMing—Stacm ineDticmed a curtoua 
instance of Walter Scott’s mdimrente to picUnrest irben 
ha,met him at the Lonnre. not irlllmg to span two 
or three minutes for a walk to die bottom of tlm 
I 017 , vheB it UFas the first and last opportuuiU he was 
likdy to hare of seeing the “Transfi^athmr&o. tte. 
In speaking of music, and the difilnenca there is be> 
tween tbe>poeticai and musical ear, Wqrdsworth said that 
he was totally deroid of tbe latter, and for a foug time, 
could not distingufadi one tune from another. Bornrs thus 
described Lord Holland's feeling for tho arts, ■'iVuting 
gives him no pleasure, and mum absolute pain." ^ 

We continue^our gleanings. 

Cokridgt — A poor author, on receiving from his pub> 
Ibhet an account of the proceeds (as ho expected it to be) 
of a work he had published, saw annmg the itcAs, *‘Cel- 
lara^ 91. 10s. Od.” He thought it was a chargedur the 
ttonm of selling tho 700 copies, which be did not cousi> 
der unreasonable; bat, on inquiry, found it was for the 
coUar*room occupied by hit work, not a copy of which had 
atirred from tbeucc. • 

Sidney Smith —“I shall see Allen,'* says Smith, 
*' some oay with his tongm^ hanging out speechless, and 
shall take tho opportunitpto stick a few principles into 
him.” , 

Miraheau—Oucc, when Mirabeau was answering a 
speech of Maury, he pu%liunself in a reasuiiing attitude, 
and said, '*Jo men vais renfermer, M4l8aury, dans un 
circle ricirux." Up«tn which Maury started up, and ex¬ 
claimed, “ Oumnieut! veux tu rn'embrasser 
Jekyll —In talking of cheap living he mentioned a man 
who told him bis eating cost him almost nothing, “ for 
on Sunday,” said be. “I always dine with my old 
friend, and then cat so much tliat it lasts until Wedntu- 
day, when I buy some tripo, whicli 1 hate like tlie verv 
devil, and which aecordingly makes me so sick that I 
cannot eat any more till Sunday again." 

Hoyert, on somebody remarking tliat Pgyno Knight 
had got very deaf, said, “'Tis from want of practn-e. 
Kuigbt was always a very bad listener.” 

Scroope Uaviee called some person wbo had a habit of 
pniTnig out his cheeks when bo spoke, and was not*re- 
mark&le for veracity, “ The .‘Lohan lyre." 

Talleyrand—liuhu% Smith ono day, in conversation 
with Tallei rand, liaving brought in somehow tho beauty 
of his motW, Talleyrand said, ” ('’ 6 tait done votre p>'rc 
qul n'etait pas bicn.” 

The Prijtee de Pais was stopped by a sentry, and an¬ 
nounced his name. “Prince tie Ifoix!” answered tlio 
aentry, “quand vmis series lo Itui dcs Harlots vons nc 
pnsseriez pas par ici." 

An M aequmntance—*' Is your master at hoiao V— 
“Mo, Sir, no's out.” “Your mistressf>>“No, sir, 
iha's out.” “ Weil, 1 'll just go in aud talM aU pir of the 
fire till they come"—>“ Faith, Sir, dipt tetti** 
Another— X fellow in the Harshalsba nmKllMtfi hi# 
oompanion brushing his teeth the lastF^lKlfe 
and then, upon wakmit,at the iimniiliit yHirifi . 

—“Ogh! a weary night you must hi«>'lt94CJVl|rs- 
Fitxgmld." . 

George the Pourii gate a drawiiy-toom. 

■aid that he waa in himsalf V seqmace—King, quern, 
and knave. . > 

When E. Kagbt eame'te Qtarge the Fsgvtii with the 
aewa of Buom^arte's dea(h««s saU, “I have the jiia- 
sum to tdl your Majesty that year MUaceit ennai Is 
dead." “NelJssHbyaad?** saidthel^ 

Cnru/N’ Isee—Mit. XtodwdTi h usba nd ueei to he a 
gnat iavouiito wilh the Pope, who atwa#s called Ite 
“ Oaio Doodla." Hb first addreiea were paid to. Vit« 
toria Odseealehi, hut ha jilted bar; a|kd we W els 
iMM» aeid toouMe her am to fst over ioiove .for.hba. 

fiV illsp r to w f One day. wiwa Danaiat s utwd himsalf 
fi» baipg tan hta bKaiaa h*;l«id »«««&&,• fWa,” 


who delayed him. Talleymnd hagged to kiww what ha 

S cant by that word. “Nous imeBoas Pekin,” says 
asonst, toutoequin’estpasmitiwre." “Oh, oulc’est 
coramo chM nous,” rmlieu 'ttUeyrand, “ noui iq^eilona 
milltaire tout ce qui trm* paa civil.” 

Aftem Smith aiMf/a&ji»n~Thisacrount of the meat- 
tug lietween Adam Smith and Joliuson is given by Smith 
hlinwdf. Johnson began by attacking Humo. “IttW, 
said Smith, “ this was meant at roe. so I merely put him 
right as to a matter of fact.” *' Well, what did ho say t” 
“ He said it was a lie." “And what did you say to 
that ?" “ 1 told him ho wa.s a mto of a b—h." (food, 
this, between two sages. 

Sheridan (when tliere was some proposal to lay a tax 
upon milestonosl—“It is an uncoiisututinnal tax, as 
they are a race that cannot meet to remonstrate." 

Drmn. told on anecdote of a man who, having lieen 
asked repeatedly to dinner by a person whom lie know to 
bn but a shabby Amphitryon, went at last, and found the 
dinner so mcagro and bad that he did nut get a bit to eat. 
When the dishes were removing the host said, “ Well, 
now Uio ice it •broken, I siipposo vou will ask me to dine 
with you some day.” “Most willingly." “Name your 
day, uien.« “Aujourdlnii, par esnmple,” answered the 
diliiierless guest. Inrd Holland told of a man remark¬ 
able for absence, who, dining once at tiie sawn sort of 
shabby repast, fancied bims(% in his own hnuae, and be¬ 
gan to apohiguie for the wrctclindnoss of the dinner. 

fielding told us that whem Guuvion St. Cyr, in the be¬ 
ginning of Uie Revolution happened to go to some bureau 
(for a passport, 1 believe) and gavn his name Monsieur <fo 
Saint Cyr, the clerk answered, “ It n'y a pas de Do. Eh 
bicn! M. Saint Cyr. II n'y a pas do Saint. Iliable! 
M. Cyr, done. It n'y a paa do .Sire: nous avons decapitd 
lo tyran." 

Capo mentioned a good specimen of Englisti-French, 
and the astonishment of tho rlrencb people wbo beard it, 
not conceiving what it couhi mean—“ at jo fais, Jo I'ais; 
raais si Jo fais, Jo suis on Hollandais.” “ If I do, T do; 
but if I do, I'm a Untchman.” 

Srott says, “ Lord Hyron is getting fond of mouoy, 
lie ketips a box, into which he uccoshmally puts soquiiu: 
ho lias now colloctcd about 300, and bis great (felight 
(Scott tells me) is to open his box aud contomplate his 
stose." » 

Seott shewed me a woman whom nuoiinjparto pro¬ 
nounced to bo tlic finest woman in Voitice, anif thtfWenc- 
tiaiis, not ngreeiug with him, call her “ Ia IHIa mt Do- 
nreUi," adding (as all Uio decrees begin witli Cunsido- 
rando), “ Ma senzail oonsiderando.” 

f/lmte —Talking of ghosts, .Sir Adam said that Scott 
and he had seen one, at least; wliilo tliey were onro 
drinking tugetlier, a very hideous follow ap(iearcd sud¬ 
denly lietween them, whom neither knew any thing about, 
but whom both saw. .Scott did nut deny it, but smd they 
wore both “ foil," and not very capidile of judging whe¬ 
ther it was .a ghost or not. Scott said that ^0 otny two 
men who had ever told him thqt tliey had actually scon a 
;j^ost afterwards put an end to themselves. (>ne was 
Mlfi Outler^gh, who liad himself mentioned to Scott his 
radiant boy.” It was one uiglit when he 
ttia to MHic^and the faco brightened grailually out 
■Kitof ftiif[|niMi 4 'lWi'oacbed him. Ismi Casilcrciwh 
'■ * ^ It nM:ednd again, and fodid 




H to bare kdh an apparition at- 
MrhtldW'^-liinTyifri nomine occasionally to M-enlure 
honoum aMtttopei% to him kfore whom u appeal; 
hot Loid CamtUicagh gave no such account of it to Saitt. 
It was tbe Didto w wollingtoa made fsird Casttereai^ 
ton -ufo story to Sir Waitic, and Lord C. told it without 
hesitatton, aw as tf Mleviiif in it implicitly. 

Tlieao two volttme* fifo » oompleto miito.of 
teble-tsJk. There id (thuudnnee of tho «ft|»e 
w ID Uie ptfiefi whence we hrougbt (hew 
^peiMk 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA. 

« 

Nnrrathe of a ^limon to Central Africa, By the late James EictfAnnsoK. 2 Vols. Svo. * 
Cluipmau and Hall. 18(>3.' 

Eighteen Yean on the Cold Coast of Africa. By Brodib Cruickshank. 2 Vols. Svo. 
ilunit ami Blackett. 1853. 

Narrative of an Exjdorer in South Africa. By Francis Galton. Murray. 1853. 


WuATEVRH may have lH*cn the early, or will 
be the future destiny of Africa, certain it is 
that for many centuries past she has uniformly 
n'siMtcd all attempts at tivilizution, and her 
native population is at tbis hour almost as much 
sunk in burharisiu us it was two thousand years 
ajro. .Successive historians, and travellers of 
diffm'nt and distant uttes, rcf’ount the siftnc 
chnnicteristies, the sumo pe<'uliHrit!es, ciistoniH, 
and rites, preserved, with little variety or chancre, 
by the rude descendants of the aliorijyincs of 
this vast continent—a continent embmeingan 
area of 11,750,<KX) square milt's, or about four 
times the suiH-rficial extent of Europt'. 

Until now our ncquahitancc with Africa 
has been almost entirely eonfinwl to that nar¬ 
row fringe of territory which constitutes its sea¬ 
board ; for notwithstaialing all that has bei'ii 
done to effect the exploration of the interitir— 
notwithstanding the gallant host of nmrtyrs 
who have iM'rishetl in sure(?»siv<j,atteiniit8 to as¬ 
certain ami doteriniuo the sources of its mighty 
rivers, and the gi-ographical eondition of the 
regions through which they flow—we an' r'oni- 
pcTlod to admit that all our knowledge upon 
the Biihjcct is ban', meagre, and unsatisfactory. 

While the rest of the worltl has la't'ii advan¬ 
cing, Africa has steadily reti'ogmdc'il. Egypt, 
once Ihc seat of science and liU'ratun', and re- 
fliiomcut and art, has dwindled to a incre^ 
pasha lie of Turkey, from which power she 
might at any moment lat wresterl hy an Kum- 
pcan army 20,(HH) strong. The oiu'c fertile 

S irovinee of Cyronc has la'cn swallowed in llic 
leserl of Barca. The |Hi,wer and glories of 
Cartilage are ill represi'iiti'il by the ici'hle dcs- 
]>otisms of Tunis and Tripoli, The ancient 
lerritoiy of Massinissvt groans under the iron 
rule of modem (laul.* Mauritania, still oecu* 
pied by the Moorish raee^ is ruled by the 
swarthy monarch whom territory is bouuded 
by the Atlas range to the wmth; norOiward hy 
ihe.Moditernmcan, and to the ewt by the ocean 
to which hia native mountaina have lent their 
name. Africa, moreover, preseota<the mlitaiy 
inatlince of a country in which Christianity, after 
hainag been once |N'rfk;tly eatabliahed, gmdu- 
atty Alined, and finally disapnatred un^ the 
bBghdng influence of tM Moatein (irophet. 

. More than a thousand yeara have riamed 
rinee the blind fhty of the Moors and Vandals, 
and tho ruthlem ftnatieUm of the early dinciples 
of Mahomet; extirpated almost‘cvay traoe of 


that Divine creed whose benofioent influenoo 
has araeliorateil the condition of so large a por¬ 
tion ftf the human racej and tiltlioiqrh frequent 
efforts have been made to rr.'store to the inha¬ 
bitants of northern Africa a purer religion and 
a holici w’orship than the one xvhieh has ol>- 
taiiunV so strange an nscendaney over their 
minds, all have hitherto bmi futile, and little 
hope can he enlertaintsl that it will, in those 
districts at leaat, supeisede the dominant licliof. 

• [f we turn to the westi'rn, the southern, or 
the eastern coasts of this torrid continent, we 
shall find, it is true, here and there small isolated 
coioiiiL^ settled and owupied hy Europeans; 
maintained, however, in aiore than one in- 
stanee, at ii At far i-xeix'ding their n'al value 
and importance. But even in these cases, the 
territory, which ha.s Ia'cii seized origiiwlly vi et 
anais from the uliorigiiK's, is held with difli- 
ciilty, Olid few successful eflorfs have been made 
to extend the fronti..’r inland. 

For the knowledge wc' possess of the interior 
of Africa, its saharas, its mountains, its natural 
pnaluetioua, and its savage denizens, we are in- 
dt'bteil to the enterprise and daring of a few 
imlividiiuls, the iiiitjority of whom, alas! have 
fulk'ti victims either to the )a>isouous malaria 
or fh(' nithless Imrbarians they encountered. 
Without adverting further to the labours and 
rcsearchi's of prt'ccvling travellers, we will pro¬ 
ceed at once to tho considenition of Mr. Richard¬ 
son's Journal, wliich has lu'en revised and 
editeil hy Mr. Bayle 8t. John. 

About the beginning of 1850 Mr. Richard¬ 
son, in conqwny with Drs. Barth and Over- 
weg ftwo Prussian gentlemen), set out from 
Tripoli to explore Central Africa, and to en¬ 
deavour, if possible, to organize some system, 
through which legitimate commerce, by way of 
the Grmt Desert, could be introduced among 
tlie wild tribes inhabiting those redoiis, in lieu 
of the baneful and demoralizing slave-trade, to 
which the attention and the energies ef all 
native potentates has hitiierto, from tune imme¬ 
morial, been directed. The expedition was 
conducted under the direction, and at tite ex¬ 
pense of tiielBritish Governmeid. 

A boat, built in dockyard, had been 
provided for the purpose of nav^ating the wa¬ 
ters (^htite Tchad: sawn into guart^ it was 
slang in nets ii]^ a couple ef pewmihleameis, 
and sabaegaeiwy nrovea of esaentiBl servieeia 
the eor^ of the moreB of ihat iidatti sea^ 
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South of Tripoli lies ^ tcrritoiy of Fezian, 
extending Bomo 400 miles in a snutho'ly direo* 
tioo, and about 200 in width: its capital is 
Moorztik, and a Mr. Qagliufii is the British 
Consul there. Before leaving Triixtli, Mr. 
Richardson had written to that gentieninn, 
queatiiig him to procure an escort of Tiutrieks, 
and'also the attendance of the neighbouring 
Sheikhs, for the discussion of a treaty to 
submitt^ to their considentrion. Izhet Pasha 
and the Bey of Tunis had provkled the travellers 
with a circular letter addressed to tlic rhicOains 
of all the Turkish provinces of TriiKiii and 
Fezzan; but Mr. Rielwrdson and nis com¬ 
panions relied chiefly on their own tact, the 
good-will of the natives, and that vague resmot 
ror Fnglish power which is already spreouing 
even throughout the sandyuceon of the Suharu. 

Not the least iinjmrtant of the nienihors of 
the present caravan was the inten>rctcr, oi)o 
Yusuf Mukiiee (son of the lat(5 (Joaferiior of 
Fezzan): his only vice seems to have been a 
strong attachment to the liotlle; but •Indore 
starting he signc<l contnwt proi|tisIng |o be a 
pattern of sobriety! Ho is a hifl^une, dark- 
featured fellow, and is ifpreseritmtis making n 
resj)eotable figure, arrayed in a blue robe, white 
burnoose, and eh^gant fez. Two chaoue]i(|u or. 
janissaries, w'ere also engaged, us well * a 
nundnT of free blacks from Tunis—some mar¬ 
ried, others not—who were on their way to their 
homes in Soudan, Boniou, and Mitndam. Of 
these, some agrtjcd to travel, chiefly on their 
own account, the rest Ijeing paid, and officiating 
os servants. Tlu* caincl-drivers, and a mani- 
bont who accompanied them, were li-oni Fezzan. 

The average pnigress of such a caravan is 
not more than two-and-a-half inih’s per hour; 
and an arduous inarch of twelve hmirs, umler the 
most auspieions circiimstana's, <Hdy shews an ad¬ 
vance of thirty miles fnnn the last resting-place. 

The trading caravans from the Miditer- 
raneati shores to Wmlai, Bomou, Somlan, and 
Thnbuctoo, pursue four diflerent routes across 
the licit (d populous country that extends on 
either side of the trmiic of Cancer. 

Wadai sends to Baigazi, a port of Tripoli, 
twice yearly, a lai^e number of slaves, ele- 

C * ints’^ tusKs, and ostrich feathers: this route 
not yet been opened more than seventy or 
eighty yean. From Bomou, vid Fezzan, slaves 
are the chief commodity. Soudan expwts 
ekvm, irory, indigo, wax, ludes, and senna. 
The greater}^ of thb traffic is of recent origin, 
and consists chiefly of lef^timate articles of 
bartfu. Th^ wax was first sent tffiont twenty 
yean smee, ivory right^, and indi^, for the 
fifsl time, as mdf 'Hie caravans 

finm Umbuctoo lUtle berides gdU and a 
fikda ivory and wax, but no daves. Tha 
fiw oonveidmifla of transport, beat 
the gold at9 rnd^ffiriiioned rings, and oon- 


ceal them about tlidr persons. The Gha- 
datnsee merchants, who formerly cmlwrked f wo- 
thinls of their capital in human merchandise, 
have now but a fourth of their capital «!in|doycd 
in tluit mtuiueT. This is owing (mrtly to tlie 
abolition of the Tunisian slave-morki't, and the 
inm'ost* of titluir objects of eomnimit! iu Soudan, 
sueb as cassia, gum-dragon, and sennu. 

Mr. Richardson, mounted on a donkey, hift 
Mashectih, a suburb of TrijioU, at six <in the 
niorniiig of 3()fU of March, l)rs. Barth and 
()verw«!g, wiili a portion of the ciiruvan, having 
previously startwi. After the delay of u duy, 
etiuw'tl by heavy rain, the party encaiiijud at 
the foot of the (iiinrian mountains. The ascent 
of this portion of the Tri|H>liuo Atlus wos luit 
ttcoompushed without considerable difficulty, 
the caravan,‘with its lirokcn jim)n|iH of various 
colours, dotting the sUx'p activity. ITie fore-* 
most camels oeeiisinnally liaiting and cumjilaiu- 
ing in piteous ucceiits, bring the whole cavateado 
to a sudden half. A stonn of blows, a shower 
of sforu's and exeeratioiis, and loud cries of “/«« / 
Im /*’ urge the gaunt lieusis forward once more. 
Tint truck lies through spu’se forests of olive, 
stiuhk'd here and tlM>re with piilches of wheat 
and barley. At the hour of three in the after¬ 
noon they reach tla* cnstle of (ihuriiin, a pic- 
turesque struettura overhanging a di»p ravine, 
but commandiMyiy a mountain in its rear. Tbo 
plain just tnivmtcd was envelojwd in mist, and 
the niiiuu'ets of Tripoli a]>]KMtred not through 
the nortlicni haze. The biu'ren sides of tlie 
Hurroniiding hilla are he«i ami tiierc ch*fl Vx 
deep gullies, from wiiieli, at distant intervals, 
iitt]^* tufts of verdure spring, indicating the 
grali’Ait prew>ue.e of a iiiountaiii rill. The 
caslle was gurriHoticd by 2(10 men, under Golo- 
nel Saleh, wlio hosiiitably entertained the tni- 
voili'is with cnlfi^, Icinoiiade, and pip<<s. 

In this African ciiuton, iirr'liiteeture is de¬ 
cidedly at a discount, for not tlie vestige of a 
Imt is to bo discerned in any direction, the in¬ 
habitants dn'clltrig entirely under ground; but 
tlu;y are, mivcrthclcss, hiMltliy ana cleanly in 
their apmuranee. Their Moslem rulers have 
little dimeulty in retaining them in utter sitb- 
jectioii, for they are coinpleU'ly disarmed, and 
weafions and ammunition of nil kinds are strictly 
proliibited. Tliosc wtfo are entrusted with tne 
conoeUon of the revenue ara in the habit of pu¬ 
nishing defaulters witli d«it h: so that, although 
no house-tax '* 'can w<dl lie Isvied in this Inna, 
it bus otbmr and more sufsitantial dimgrkmmi. 

Leaving the castle of Gharion b^ind, the 
caravan proceeded in a south-westerly direedhm, 
throwgh groves of tdive and fig-trees, massex 
of am rock alternating in the toiidsca(K 2 with 
cultivated slopes, deoked with fresh and bril¬ 
liant vegetatkm. Many of the heights that 
were pMaed dis^yed the ruins of m Anb 
eistle fixt crumbliii^ to decay. After poisiiig 
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Kaleehah, a villoge occapiying a commanding 
poHitiofl on ft hohl mountain top, the symptoms 
of cultivfttioii lM.*came gradually more rare: an 
occa«io»!jI Arab tent, or a Hock of Rltcep, 
afforded tlie only indicutioim of pastoral life. 
The next day even thm; occurred not, and the 
lew stunted huHliOR that had hitherto lieen met 
with eeufjod to cheer the wtairied eve. The 
desert at Icngtli w'lw entered, and silently ex- 
ptunlcd belbre the gaze of the wayfarers, in all its 
stern sublimity niul stillness. Fnmi this honr 
all around was desolati*, dreary, dhd gloomy. 

TIlC BI.AV1! CAHAVAS. 

Atsiut noon, or vo wrro trarerRing thme Ralitadrs in 
our usual irregular order of inarrii, a rrowd of moving 
thingR c.'in)r> in higbt. It {irovod to bo a slare'rararan, 
entirely roiniMMird of young girls. Tlio (tadaniRoe mer- 
cluuitR who owned thriii rerogiiiRod me, and shook nif> by 
the banil. Our old black woman was soon surrounded 
,by a troop of the ]ioi>r slaTc-girts; and wlii>n sbo related 
to tboin bow sbn was returning freu to her country under 
the protn-luni of tbo English, and wished them all tho 
same happim'ss, they fell round her weeping and kissing 
lier feet. One jsxir naked girl had slung at her bark a 
I'kiJil, with a,strange look of iiitelligeiu-e. 1 was about to 
give her a piei-o of money, hut eould not; for, the tears 
bursting to iny eyes, I was ohlignl to turn away. The 
sight of these fragments of families stolen aWiiy to liecomo 
tlruiig(‘R or Tietims of brutal pa.ssi(ai in a foreign land, in¬ 
variably producetl this eifeet tipon me. This caravan 
consisted of some thirty girls anil twenty camel-loads of 
, elephants' teeth. They luad been seventy days on their 
way from Ghat, including, however, thirty-four days of 
rest. Most of these ^ir wretches had wrformed journeys 
on their way to Ismaagu wliieh would Wrest me with im- 
]H>rishuhle renown as a traveller could 1 accomplish tltcm. 

Tho citrnvnn was soon lust to \ iew os it wound along 
the track by which we bad come. This day was exceed¬ 
ingly hot, whereas the previous days biid reminded us of 
a cool suiiuncf in England. The nighta have hitherto 
U'eu clear, and the zwliacal light is always brilliant. 
(*ur blacks keep np pretty well. There are now nims of 
(hem; live men, three women, and a hoy. They oat 
harli-yAiueal and oil, and now and then ^ a cup of cotice. 
I also feed tho Feir-auee marabout, besiue.'. tho.se specially 
attached to the rxpt'dition. As to the eamel-drivers, they 
are an ill-bred, disuhligiiig set, and 1 give them iietbiug 
extra. How diflerrnt are our negro€.s! They are most 
chetwfnl. As wo proceed, they run hither and thither 
colluding odihlo herbs; and, like children, making tho 
way mort> long in tlieir sport. .Sometimes their amuse¬ 
ments arc Ic.s plettsaut, and they, seem systematically to 
take refuge from rnnui in a q^oarrel. Two of them began 
to pelt each ntlier with stones to-da\ ; allic!> drooped in on 
either side; laughter wai^ ^succeeded hy exccrutiuns; and 
tho whide rarar.ni^t lengtli came to loggerheads. 

The sidr, or lotc-trt*c, is abundaut in these parts, and 
it is curious to notice how in the spring season tho green 
eaves spnmt out all over the white burnt-nn shrub. All 
vegetatian in tho diwert that is not perfectly new acena 
utterly witlicred by time. There is scarcely any medium 
between tlie bud and the dead leaf. JiHianey is scorched 
at once into old age- *' 

As we adrance^ the rountry appeared twput on sterner 
forms, until suddenly, in the afternoon, the rocks opened 
to di.vrlew the Wady Esh-Shrab nestling amidst limestone 
hills, and contoming tho pleasant oasis of Miadali^ Its 
beantics ronidst, in reality, but of a few patches of green 
liarley and scanty pahn-grovn; bat, in eontrnt to the 
sultry desert, the scene appeared really enduntinK. 

" We have now left Uie ’Troglodytes behind us. 

(ciglit summer and ten winter di^s from Ghadamex. thiea 
short days from (Parian, and the aaae frem BeniohMQi 


is built above-gronnd, and consiata of a doidile dllage, or 
rathm two contiguous villages, inhabited by,peopIe of dm 
Arab race. Era division is fortified, after a fruhion, 
with walls now crumbling, and with round eronulated 
towers. One largo tower, some fifty feet blf^, has atood, 
they say, four hundred yean. 1 aaked. What was tho 
use of these fortifications ? and was na'ivdy told they were 
for the purposes of sAamataA, “war,” or rather “rows.” 
And true enough, before the Turks extended thmrjpwer 
so far, these two beggarly villages, fifty miles froi^aay 
neighbours, were in constant hostility one with the o^r. 
Each had its great tower, a giant among all the little 
towm—a kind of keep, to which the derated party re¬ 
tired to recruit its strength or escape otter dcRtruction. 
This is likewise the case with many ocher double towns of 
the Sahara, and seems to prove that war is the native 
passion and trade of man. At any rate, punishment for 
such turbulence has not been wanting; for in this, as in 
so many‘ither cases, whilst these poor wretches were en¬ 
gaged fu catting one another's throats, the conqueror has 
come and established his tyranny. They are now paying 
the jieiialty of their love of shamatah in tho shape of an 
impost of four hundred mahboubs per annum, and in 
numbers are reduced to about a hundred and thirty heads 
of families. 

' The trf.vcllera received a visit in their tent 
from Oincr, the Sheikh of Mizdah: ho proffered 
Ills services as a guide through the country 
over which he wields delegated authority. 
Poor fellow^|hi8 dominion is limited enough: 
its wealth ^sists of 300 date trees and six 
small fields of corn. Beyond Mizdah, ther 
desert becomes more and more arid, tho liHIs 
beid| chiefly conijKwed of marl and gypsum, 
with a covering of limestone. Along the line 
of road numerous Homan remains, such as 
tombs, milestones, &c., appear, indicating that, 
in earlier times, the country bad been more 
densely peopled and had enjoyed greater com¬ 
mercial prosjierity. 

|3ut they approach the table-land of the 
dreaded Hamadah, and prepare to encounter 
the horrors of that burning re^on. The caravan 
was divided, Drs. Barth and Overweg agreeing 
to travei'se it by day, while Mr. Richardson 
was to follow by night with the blacks. . 

MOUT IX TRI! DESEar. 

Tiio sun was aetthig as our caravan, winch ws had 
collected in as compact a body as possible, got underway, 
and, rising out of the valley of Tabooneeab, began to entex 
upon the plateau. It is dlflilcalt to convoy an idea of the 
soloinn iinpresRions with which one enters upon anch a 
Jimrney. Eniry thing a-head is unknown, ai^ invested 
with perhaps exaggerated terrors by imaguiatioD and re¬ 
port. The name of the Desert—the wi^lesa Desert— 
bangs over the horizon, and suggests the most gloomj 
apptehenttims. Behind, nt the Ming the tnee at 
the valley still shew their dhn groups ; the lefty 
levd, sightly broken by nadulatioiis, stretebea away. 
There was one dieering thought, howavec. Jl^ tt«ma^ 
nions bad by thii time art up th^ teat fbr we.nipt; 
end aUhooi^, creeping along at flw cauMTa KlowpMb|,wa 
could not expect to come im to that temporary hseniltra 
it was about tMbe deaerted, atiB the knowlad^ of iu ex- 
istenee took away much of the n^aterkma tenor with 
which I entered qpen tide deeolate rc^i^ in the hour of 
coming shadowB. An adrttional adeuni^ waa fanjfwrted 
to the ooanamoemtnit of this aidneni JeurtH^ hy the ted 
that we new paiaed die laat pilhurnectod to dm Bewne. 
Their arahty newer seams to have w ee tok aa weB it 
toilet, btjttowalienidaepect el the Handeh .. 
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W« imM OB M » th^y jfim ooer ttw ro^b 
tite ttyle of tootelliDg 

coBTemot ft tew moBtlu Iwrore. Instead of vlurling 
along the sammU of an embankment, or throngh a bori- 
EontftI «dl milea deep, ta ft niachino that lUvays rouiinded 
Bie of ft disjointed diutm, at the nit« of some fifty miles 
an ba«r, mm 1 was leisurely swaying to and fro on the 
back et tho slowest boast that man bas over tamed, in the 
midst of ft crowd loosdy scattered ueer the country, some 
on foot, some in the saddle—not seeking to keep any de- 
terminftto track, bat following a genoru direction by the 
light of the stars, whkb shine with warm beneficence 
ombeed. There is so sound to attract the ear, safe the 
measured tread of the caraeftn, the occasional ‘*I*a{ 
Isa/" of the drirers, the hasty wrench with which our 
camels snatch a monthfol of some ligneous plant that 
clings to the stony soil, tho creaking of the baggage, or 
the whistling of the wind thiU comes moaning ouer the 
desert. These are truly moments in a man’s life to re« 
memiior; and 1 shall ever ludk back to tliat solemn night- 
march over the deMrt, which my pen fails to describe, 
with sentiments of pleasurable awe. 

This night wo moved at comparatively a rapid raecw* 
nearly three miles an hour; for there was saarrely any 
temptation to the camels to linger for browsing purptaes, 
and tho drivers seemed despeiBtcIy anxious to gM over as 
mneh ground as possible at once. .Vi first, all w9nt well 
enough and now and tj^en even, tlie blacks, wjjo were 
on foot, braved tho Uamadah with a IWy ditty—cele¬ 
brating some Lucy Long of Central Afr^. But by de¬ 
grees these merry sounds ceased to be heard; and die 
hastily-moving crowd of the caravan iuscnsibly stretched 
out into a longer lino. Tho poor women were beginping 
to knock np, and several foil at times from mere eslmus- 
tion. We proceeded, however, without stopping, for 
clcveu hours, and alter a long, drearv night indoM, halted 
at five in the morning, having reached the encampment 
of our German friends. 

The dawn soon lighted np the waste, and euabied ns to 
soe that it was a level plain of liard red earth, scattered 
over with pebbles and loose pieces of limestone mixed 
with flint. 

The Hamadah was very cold in the night, the wdnd 
being from tho north. l)r. Overweg does not think that 
tho plateau is more than fifteen hundred feet above die 
level of tho sea; but it may bo two thousand, and a litda 
mure in some places. By day It is hot enough; and as 
there is little to be observed on those vast, elevated 
stretches of stony desert, 1 thought it best to contiaue my 
orisinal plan for three whole nights. 

To spore one's seif is tlie great secret of Saharan tra- 
veHing; and there is, after all, not much to observe in 
tliia oemlate region 

The plstenu, rre mtijr observe, consists of 
three principal strata; first a covering of lime¬ 
stone, mingled with red earth and fUnts, then 
masses of marl, then ferruginous sandstone. 
Under the sandstone lies a bed of yellow clay, 
with an admixture of gypsum. The face of the 
olifis bordering this t^te-land is blackened as 
with famaoo'Smoke, and this gave an appear- 
aocfrttf greater natoral gloom to the scene, as 
tte caravan slowly dMoeoded towards the 
valley of El-Hasee. 

TBB BAXABAB. * 

Wis ftaand haeic in awo, and yet In lonw triBB^b, 
tt war fc toft kroa-hsnd dsMit we had toot aBMjrti»> 
esBiaA; hut oar epw aoM taimd fifom to Uok a pro- 

r SjWlMtt VO bthiU, dottoig toe aandy wady, domyB at 
wad palB^ green W B W ^ ftad too BMimketod-treft. 
Is vet ahoBt two la toe alMneai vlMtt wo readied too 
eaoqiatwnwai, att am yurflo tooadat, “ Jr- J i rfs ei r k 


ctiKmuHiRk/'’ Fueeett to too Hamadah! 1 cried out 
the same words in a joyfftl voko; for althoiq^ now that 
the dangers of too ptoteau wero overcome they seemed 
dijuinished hi my eyes, yet Tfelt that w« had eseaped 
foom a most trying march with wonderful good fortune. 
It it difficult to convey an idoa (d tlio horror aitd desola¬ 
tion of so vast a tract of waterloM and uniahablted eoaa- 
try. They alone who haw bnMthod the sharp air of ita 
bhuik nakedness can appreciate it, or nudixrstand how any 
accidoutal delay, sicknoMi, the bursting uf too water-skins, 
the straying cd toe camels, inigbt prwluee incaloulabio 
sufierin;^, and even death. “ t/r~SelameA si ttamadoA I" 
toeu, with all my heart. 'yJie~M<ti>uht b«’‘SslasMh/" 
again rings through the caravan, as wo reach at hmgth 
our ramping-ground, and throw ourselvos at fuU-kngth 
under the pleasing shade. Even too cunol-drtvers wen 
BO fatigued, that umy stretched out as soon os ton com¬ 
mand to halt was given, and let Uioir animals stray at 
will, without taking the Irouhlo to unload them. I had 
observed tho same supiuenm during our halts all through 
tbisftrytng district, whirb seems to oppress toeir imagi¬ 
nations as well 4u> prostrate toeir bodies. 

* a * * 

On too 1st of May wo had on anluoua piere of work to 
perform. The Uiafilah wasi in motion fourteou wtitu 
hours, over heavy sand, with the hut wind breotliiog 
fierecly upon it. No amateur walking was Indulged la. 
Every one kept sullenly to his eanulf; and those who 
wero obliged to advaneo on foot draggol slowly along, 
set'ming every moment os if tliey wore about to abandon 
all cxertioti in despair, and liu down to perish. Our 
eouTse lay mostly south, as usual; but varied occasionally 
foom south-east to south-west. Tho sreno was one of too 
most singular that could be imagined. Camels and men 
were seattored along the track, treading gtowly but coa- 
tinuallr forward, aud yet not seeming to advance at aU. 
Instead of the ebemiug cry of *^Ita/ Jsal" which urgci 
on the burdened beasts ovnr rocky deserts, the dull, pro¬ 
longed sound of ” 7%urr / Tkurr!" was suhstittttiMi. m- 
yond Utis there was no noise. Tho men had no strength 
to talk or to sing, aud too tread of many foot awaken no 
echo in the sandy waste. Waves of red and yellow, or of 
dassliog whiteness, swelled round in a circle of ever-vary¬ 
ing jliametor u we rase and fell. Hero and thmre stretched 
great stains of black herbm. Every object is magnified 
and changed to the eye. heat and the swinging mo¬ 
tion of the ranwl produce a slight disziness, and too outer 
world Bunmes a hazy Indisunctnen of outliue—some¬ 
thing like dream-landscapes. There is a dcsort-intoxlca- 
tion which must be felt to he amrociated. 

Wo must not, however, libel even the Soady Desert, 
by producing the impreuion timt it is all barren and com¬ 
fortless. Tbowh far more difficult to travel over thaii 
the Uamadah, Ft possmsei tho inestimable advantage ft 
having water every day once at least. A Uttie after 
noon,Indeed, we pawed two lalus; one amaU, and the 
other of consideraele dimensions, containing sweet water, 
and bordered by a fringe of pdim trwaj. At times there 
is very good herbage for toe camels. We must fruiiuent 
shrub on which they browse is the resou, which bas small 
ears of nain, eaten also by men oa food. Traces of animal 
Ufe, as 1 have obserrad, are few; but wo saw tliis day two 
broken ostrich-eggs. How they come there it is difficult 
to say: no traces or foorinarks Imve lieen rentarkedL 

At lengtb I hafl begun to find drinking n necessity. 
Dniiag these days of sand I imbibed more than doting 
the wbile of tlfo rest of toe Journey. The eating of datM 
added to my thirst; aad the blacks comidained of tbft 
same thing. DatM are mneb better fa toe winter, and 
keep the cold ent of the stomach; but 1 should raeoca- 
Biend all ffahaian travellers to eat ak few ef them as pea- 
Mble, at any seaiea of to* nv. 

During this last day, beyond the eapaase of Wttly 
waves tiiTongh which w« swam, as ft were, had ilMtt 
alwad soBM may towpfca oBa ttoaatoias. Evan gt fl«« 
in toe aontoy w« eem aw detatoed along to« thm of 
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the hmhm the hightMt ini nsMt ftdvtaeed portion of tiio 
adgo of tlio of Monrziiic. In three hoars the 

white lino <«f (.liirs came in view, luokiiig like a streteh of 
black'hliie sea, contrasting'strangely with the sparkliog 
whitc-<>and iiinlulations that strutclicd to their feet. Homo 
of IIS tiiKiiglit that an inlaiirl sea—never tieforc hcarct of— 
IiikI ritllcd It* water* athwart our path, so iwirfret was the 
illtihioii. The hearens, this day particularly, attracted 
our attention. What a sky! how beautiful! The ground 
was a soft, light aznrc; nnd on its mildly resplendent 
surface worn scattered loosely about some downy, feathery 
clouds, of the purest white—veils woven in celestial 
looms! 

After many weary hours' march, the cliflis, 
tiiat early >ii the (lay scorned so near, were still 
far—far uhcad, and every mound of sand attained 
disclosed others precisely similar beyond. 
Meanwhile the scorchinir blast rendered every 
movement irksome; auu the act of breathin;; in 
tliis rareiied air was painfully difficult for those 
who, iinlf dead from the lieat, were nodding on 
their oaiiieis. In many instances the eyes be¬ 
came dim, and partial deafness supervened. 
Nor need wo wonder at this state of things, 
wliun we learn that the thennoinoter, jdunged 
into the sand, immediately mounted to IIM)”! 

At lengtli tlie hi'ight cincrald belt of the 
'* wady ” rose to view on the southern horizon, 
and the wearied troop halted at the village of 
Laghureefali in the valley of El-Wady. The 
people here jire prctiisely of the colour of the 
Lost india-riibhcr,.and some have the ordinary 
dull, unaltrac.tivo features of the negro. A good 
supply of fresh meat and bread was obtained 
at til is hamlet. 


Tire O-Asr*. 

El-Wady is a deep valley, lying like a moat betwreu 
the clovateJ tandy diwort and the plateau on which Muur- 
sol is situated. This plateau, at the datanco of efery 
fow mjles, juts out hum buttresses of perpt^ndicnlar clifis, 
which Trowa over the broken thread of green vegetation 
in the valley. Thick furesU of pttlnis strccch at various 
points aluug the low plain, where are springs plentifully 
lutnished by iiltmiun from the high ground on either 
band. Tho various kinds of eosiou culture are pursucl 
boro with success. Wheat and barley are produced in 
considerablo quantities i and camels, asses, and gnats find 
pk'iitiful iiuuiislniicnt. I'lio villages are numerous; but 
some contain only few men, and *itoiio exceed fortv-hve. 
Takartiyb.vh, the largest pLoce, pays four hundred and 
ninety niahlsmbs |wr .iniiuin, ruitirntes four thmuaiid 
poUns, yiddiug a huudrei and hfty kafosses of dates, 
thirty of whiwt. t0 eight of Unrlcy: it feeds eleven asses. 
I uhierved that aJidoiuistic animals, tho goats especially, 
aUida a very diuiiiiuiiTC size iu thoso oasos, the noutish- 
ment for them being but scanty. 

In this oasis the jialni-gteives are much more douse than 
in any other I haveKOu. They aluHist merit the name of 
forests, b«ih from ^qir sizo and wUd luxuriant appear¬ 
ance. The Feszaiim par little attoutwo to their euuure, 
and wheu a tree foils it is frequentiv saflbred to lie for 
months, even though it Uodt up the public road. la 
ao nt r a ii fc to the burning dcrort we had just traversed, 
kbem dBase woods casting their shadows on tha whity sand 
undneed a most pleasing effect. We eagerly wandered 
hM the cool arcaii^ and watched with deugu tho doves 
aM hipmm. and other hirdi, m they fluttwed to and fro 
amidst the dneping leaves. 

Mooraok, tlto eaptial of Fattan, wMiwaelMd 
On the thirty-ahiUi day from Tripoli, frie dfotaace 


being fiOO miles. Mr. Qaglinffi (the British 
Consul there) and the Pasha shewed all the 
hospitality in their power to the travellers, and 
aided thorn in the recovery of a large portion 
of their baggage, which, from want of safficient 
means of transport, they had been compelled to 
leave iu the oasis. 

The entire population of Fezzan does not 
exceed ^,000, scattered in little fertile patches 
over a vast extent of country, forming, in fact, a 
|)ortion of tho great Sahara. These valleys 
aro beparat<*d*hy wide ranges of desert, gene¬ 
rally barren, or hearing, at most, only a little 
scanty herbage. Caravans |)criodically traverse 
fiiese deserts, covering the country with a per¬ 
fect tfif/ene of tracks. Fezzan is divided into 
ten districts, of which thj^ jirincipal is £!• 
Hofrali, containing the capital, Moorzuk, and 
.viome smaller towns. Bcsnles the date-palm, 
which here tiourisiics luxuriantly, figs, grapes, 
pomegrafiates, and melons arc to he hail in 
profusion; the more ^clicatc fruit-trees being 
planted under the protecting shade of the palms. 
The fertile soil yields an,<iually two crops— 
barley and #ieat in the spring, Indian corn, 
ghasel), and other grain in the autumn. All 
culture is carried on hy irrigation, directed 
twice a day over the fiehls, early and late. 
Heavy taxation, oppressive customs dues, and 
other clogs to cominerce, greatly oppress this 
country, which is daily sinking tipper and 
deefior into s(|unlor and wretchedness. The pre¬ 
sent rulm keei) the people in thorough suhjec- 
tion*but it is the btiglitiiig subjection of bonds¬ 
men. 

as ASAD Turunre. ^ 

A little story may find its {ilarc bore, as so apt illut- 
tralion of tlio state of sni-iety and manners in thisout-of- 
tlic-w.iv capital. A married woman preferred another 
man to' her iiusband, and frankly coufosm that her affec¬ 
tions bad strayed. Uer lord, instead of filing into a 
piKvion, and Lulitig her on the siKit, thought a moment, 
and said— 

1 will consent to divorce you, if yon will promise one 
thing." 

•• tyhat is that?” inquired the delighted wife. 

" You must louloo to me only when I pass on tho day 
of the cvdebratioti of }oar nuptials with the other man.” 

Now it is tho custom for women, under such rircnin- 
stances, to looloo (that is. solute with a pecnliar cry) any 
handsome male passer-by. However, the woman pro- 
mlsixl, the divorro took puce, and the loror was soon pro- 
ntotod into a second husband. On the day of the wed¬ 
ding, however, the man who had exacted the promiM 
passra by the canid on which the bride was riding, and 
saluted her, as is tho custom, with the dfoebann of his 
firdock. lJuon this the remembered, and lookedlp ban. 
The new bridegroom, enraged at this marked pi p ht nes!, 
nothing that we had not greeted any eas else, sad tUak- 
ing poisiii^ that be was ^ying the part of a dupe, in¬ 
stantly feu upon hb bride and usw her. Re had seaiiedy 
done so when tii% brethen of the woman came up and 
shot him down; to^at the first husband eemnartsdain- 
pk vn^taaes wi^M endai^garing Uasdf in tot shg^iM 
degtM. This is aa iasttaes ef iiah cnaaiiv- 
Aher tome vedka’ mideaee at BuMnok, to 
stmly thfi hahtei aoid dMraoier of the poa^, to 
nikke «n«iiganMiita fiv l a rooecic ti og dw 
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objj^ of the expe^tioa, end to procure a 
enmcient escort of Tuaridi chieftains, the mis¬ 
sion proceeded, through a wild and beautiful 
gantry, on its way to the indefMindcnt state of 
Oii4t. From Qhat the line of march traversed 
the unexplored kingdom of Ahcer (called, also, 
Air or Asben), and Mr. Richardson and bis 
companions were oontinuallv harassed by a{N 
prehensions, not altogether ill-founded, of dan¬ 
ger from maraudm of-the tribes of Hnghar 
and Azgber. Happily tlie caravan was able 
to evade its lawless pursuers, and* no collitiion 
occurred till it reached ihe frontier of Ahecr. 
Here, lor the sake of future security, some 
heavy exactions were submitted fo, nad the 
travellers at length reached the oiicampmeiit of 
Sheikh En-noor, ong of the great eliieis of the 
Kuilonee tribes, at Tinfulous (or Tin-tcllust). 

The conduct of Eii-noor at first gave rise to 
much vexatious niinoyance, but hy tact and 
management ]>e was at length inducedto adopt 
a more lideiidly demeanour. 

The mission learnt with satisfaction that the 
great salt caravan, ^vhicli annually |>ei;formB 
tJje journey fi“oni Eilma rid AheerSto the south, 
was about to start, and that the C'liristians mid 
the Sheikh were to swi II its nuinbors. After 
successive disappointments our three travellers 
readied Damerghon, whence }>r. Barth pro¬ 
ceeded to Maradee, Dr. Overweg to Kanou, 
and Mr. Richardson to Zindcr, in the province 
of Damagram. At this place he met with a 
satibfactory reception from the sarkec, or 
governor, a gentleman who njoices in the affec¬ 
tions of 300 wives, 100 sons, and daughters. 
At the timo|Mf Air. Richardson’s arrival, ho 
happened to ne pressed for ready money, and 
accordingly procceilcd on a hunting expedition, 
fur the pui'posc of turning the Munjccts of his 
own soviraign into cash, and thus ireo hiuisclf 
from debt! 

SLAVE IIVKTISO. 

The mode of snpplyin{{ tlm sluvc-mnrkcte of -the north 
and south is truly niefurious, and pcrtiaps hurpasw* nil 
thcwlckcdnoM of tlio Tuaricks. Tho Sarkoo ofi-Zindrr 
wants aonr-nuts, and has no money to pureba-se thorn; 
lie w«<£ his servants or officers to a neigliMDring village, 
Bud they steal in open day two or three famili<*.v of people 
and bring them to the Sarkre. Ttiese ]Kior wretchcii arn 
immediately exchani^ for the gour-niits. A Iwy steais 
some triSing articles—a few ne^es; he is forthwith sold 
in the soak; apd not only he, hot “ if the Sark«« wants 
nwmey,’* his fadter and mother, fawthers and sisters: and 
*' if Sarkee is very mndh pressed for money,” his 
fsmiUam starch for tho brothers of tlm fittber, and all 
their MRlions. Indeed crimo te a Iwrathe somco of 
saifilf for the prince, and what bis vengeuMbspam (rem 
the esmrtioner is sold info foreim slavery. 

In Um approaching razsia, uw Sarkfo it iwpeetod to 
take the common route of ttanra, and earry off the vU- 
lagmsahjectedfo^ Sheikh', for,<»atri*yfotfaeepiBioii 
of the ShwW Kma ike Sarkee v# not attaa the 
Kclkhma, who are the ml^aefo of the fwon, botthefornff 
jkfcwailaettoftfaeSiieflth. He will prohaUy bring hack 
ow» tliMHuid slam or eaptirw. nevrillamdtwolm- 
foa* to the Sheikh, wWh aadtamimaga as 


of tire hundred Rafon." BfaoaU the HMkh teee i v e a 
remonstrance from the ponou govenmr ef Dtnra, that 
the Sarkee of Zindor has come upon him and carried «dF 
Muslims, hts subjects, he will Umt his oars. In all those 
rarzias the lesser chiefs act an im{iorfont part, and each 
gets a share. A chief who fights under the Sarlue ei^ 
tnres fifty stoves, end gives up to tlio ftorkoo twnaty-fira 
or thirty, keeping tlio lest for himself and jioopte. 

If a single undihUnguislied man captures five, tho 
Sarkee gets two of the five; another captures two, tlie 
Sarkee gets one, and the cajactr one. So ail have a com¬ 
mon Interest in these nefarious mzsias, and all start eO 
with tho utimist glee to capturo tbeir noiRhlMiurs, their 
bretliien, and to sell them into bondage. .Tim HoiAee of 
Zindvr will take with him about five thousand eovalrf 
and thirty thoiunnd font (bowmen), drawn feom Iheio 
portions of the provinces against which tho roaxto. is not 
now dinvted. 

After some ilclay Mr. Riebardaon proceeded 
towards Kukn or Kooka, an important town, 
the capital of Bornoii, on the S. W. of Lake 
Tchad. But hia strength, iindcriiiined by pre¬ 
vious exertions and the bnrning hctit of th« 
climate, gmdually gave way, and he died at 
Uiigurufua, six days’Journey from Knka, just 
eleven months after his depaiturc from Tri|«oK. 
l)r, Overweg, we regret to say. has since also 
unhtippily perished, but Dr. Bartb, by tho 
latest accounts, is still cnergettcaliy prosecuting 
the objects of the mission with zeal and judg¬ 
ment. 

The amiable traveller whoso simple narratiya. 
lies before us appears to Imvo l>«*n animated 
from the outset by a noble ambition, and an 
eager desire to ameliorate tho general condition 
of liie African nalions. To this sublime eanse 
all his mental ami jdiystcai powers were for 
lung period devoted, and he perished in the 
attepipt to rescue' liis fcllow-rueii from the 
direst and must degrading oppressioti that hai 
ever been practised upon earth. • 

Grout, too, has been the service ho has 
rendered to philology by the formation of vo¬ 
luminous vocnhutiiries of tin* langntiges of tho 
various nations with wlindi he came in exmtoef. 
Wo may venture to exproes a hope that those 
gentlemen who are Still similarly engaged, may 
escape the doom wriich ban itefidlen ao many 
of their predecessors, and that they may be 
cmibled to accomplish thegnain olijects of their 
mission. * 

Dr. Vogel, an astronomer of some reputa¬ 
tion, and two volunteera from tlmt admirable 
corps the sapiiers and miners, left England on 
the 20th of last Fubrnary to reinforce Dr. 
Bartb, who had no longer anyaKuropean cotn- 
panion, , 

Dr. Vogel has received instructiotM to sar- 
vey, in tlie fullest manner, Luke Tchad end tut 
cmrireiis; to take oopioas and eeeUrate astremo- - 
mica! ob^ratione $ to forwud to this country 
1^ fdaota aed aeedb he mi^ be aide to obtmtai 
uhI to eontinae the eollemea cd file netantt 
Md arttfieial i^Motiofoi of BotMfOi eon- 
iMOcoi by Dftr wentof; 
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Amon;; tbo firat-fniito of t!ie cnterpilie of 
which mt have given a brief sketch, we may 
mention that British commerce is already be¬ 
ginning to dcvelope itself at Ohat and at other 
places visited by Mr. Richardson, where pre¬ 
viously Earoncan trade was scarcely known: 
and, what wifi be of far greater interest to the 
scientific reader, a mMt comprehensive map 
of Central Africa has been received, extending 
from the fourth to the fifleenth degree of 
northern latitndo, end from the eighth to the 
twenty-third of eastern longitude. This map, 
therefore, comprises the important countries of 
Bomou, Adamnwa, Bcgharmi, and Kanem, 
together with tlie city of Kanoo, the metropolis 
of Central Africa; and cannot but be deemed, 
in every rcsoect, a most important acquisition. 

It would liave much cnhance<l* the value of 
Mr. St. John’s e«iitorial labours bid he ap¬ 
pended to Mr. liicliardson’s narrative a re¬ 
duced copy of the chart in question: the map 
ho has given is, in several respects, incorrect, 
and deficient in many places mentioned in the 
body of the work, besides being upon much 
too small a scale. 

Dr. Overweg, a short time before his death, 
had successfully accomplished a journey in a 
south-westerly directinu, from Kukn to within 
1«M) mites of Jncobii, the principal town of the 
Fellatah country. Dr. Barth having, in the 
mean time, explored in on opposite direction 
the powerful kingdom of Bcgharmi; ihc inten¬ 
tion of both gentlemen at the linic being to 
work their way siibseriueutly to the southward 
and eastward towards the Zanzibar coast. 
Whether the mission, ns at present constituted, 
will be enabled to carry out this design,*re¬ 
mains to be seen: should it be effected, a region 
of many liuudrtHl miles in width will have to 
bo traversed, of which nothing — literally 
nothing —is ns yet known, and which lias 
hitherto been represented in every map as an 
arid void. 

^ The exploration of the Niger fcoUwl, also, the 
Kawara or Joliba) and *of the Tchadda is 
again under consideration. These two noble 
rivers unite at a little distance westward of 
Domub, and about ICO miles from the sea. 
Little doubt con be eutertaiued but that the 
Tchaddn flows through the most important 
regions of Central Africa; that in magnitude it 
equals, if it docs not indeed surjioes Uie Niger; 
and, in the opinion of Dr. Barth, is likely to 
offer the most natural mode of copiinnnicating 
with, and civilizing, the country it fertilizes in 
its oourso. 

Tlio Sheikh of Bomou has oonstantl? ex¬ 
pressed his desire of entering into amicable 
arrangcmnits with the British, and to aid toem 
in the abolition ofslaveiy. The province of 
Adamawt ^ A dam a n a), widi a pastoral pcm- 
lation, ia.ropresented u the moat ftidtfiu and 


inviting in this rt^on of the glolie, and may, 
consequently, become the key to tbe whole in¬ 
terior of the continent At present Kanoo is 
the great mart for European and American mer¬ 
chandise ; and if the greet Sahara, with all its 
toils, privations, and horrors, should—as we 
think is not improbable—prove a barrier to 
frequent intercourse and re^y access from the 
north, tbe Niger, the Tcbadda, and tbeir 
tributaries offer a ready available means for 
bartering the productions of a trading countt^ 
like* our own for the natural wealth of this 
portion of the torrid zone. For, disguise the 
fact as wc may, whatever may be tho phiian- 
thropia views of a few disinterested individuals, 
this yt the real incenlive to tbe national eager¬ 
ness for a more intimate acquaintance with 
Central Africa, and the main inducement to 
Government to promote and encourage these 
expeditions. 

Now Viirii wo to 

THE GOLD COAST. 

The^iold Coast of Africa, pxtmdiDg from Asiinco to 
tlio ItyrcT Volta, prot.ontg a w/do field fur ruriunx and 
varied speculation. Its xnuny skies, bnt sebloin dixfigured 
by glouin or tempest; itx mcKlulating swoep of bill and 
dale : its de<>p,. irapeuetrablc tliickctx; its uiafpuficeat 
forest trees, the ever-verdant frevlmess of its tuxariooi 
vf^tationt tbo rirliiuiss of its mineral woaitii, still 
sbriMidcd in iko mysteriou-s reetsses of its mountains, ot 
ill the depths of its dark and muddy streams; its lusdons 
fruits; the gorgeous plumage of its birds ; and the end¬ 
less variety of anim^ mid insert life, which inhahit Its 
wild jungle tracts; invest it with an indescribabla diarra 
of vagiio and wondering curiosity. As tbo stranger ap- 
proarlii's it from the Atlantic, and obtains the first bazj 
and indistinct viow of its distant outline, it appears 
rovenil with a misty pall, and presents such a dream¬ 
like picture to the imagination, that effort is re- 
quirt'd to peoplu its solitudes with lioings of his own crea¬ 
tion. On a nearer approach, it assumes a sombre mono- 
toiious aspect, which leaves upon the mind a di-sagrecable 
feeling of gloomy oppressiveness, strengthened by the re¬ 
flection tliat wo are viewing the haunts of savage lifie. 

A dark impeuetrablo mystery seems to Itang beneath 
the shade of those gloomy forests, fit abode for idolatry 
and cruel sn|>erstition. where could rapine, and man- 
Etcaliug, and murder, be more securely pursued ? Where 
tho crieii «f affliction and despair so easily stifled ? W'here 
could the human mind find a scene more calculated to 
impreiis it with a superstitious awe, or to prepare it for 
the bloody rites of pagan worship? 

Ideas such as these cannot but occur to one wlm views 
this coast for the first time, and who is acquainted with 
the dark page which it fills in history, as bo draws 
nearer to the shore, and the different features of tha 
scene begin to stand ont in distinct and prominent relief, 
ho naturally rccals Ids thoughts from the realnh of fiuney, 
to fix his attention upon the novel scene. It may he Aat 
the guUe sea-brecte, which Hosts sntb eensidenfale re- 
gnlarity, has hqpin to fill tbe sails of his vessel, and It 
glides with a gurgling ripple through the tiny wavdedaH 
the sea, gUttmmg in the radiance ^ a bine and elondikia 
sky. Me b stn^ with tha pictnrasqne amiearaiice of a 
Btragffflng fleet sf fishing canov steering for to* shene, 
with thrir ragged udla o« matting, adl the nakad fiahar- 
men, hdUng Jwlraaly in thrir fraff barks, whid twaar 
bat iilralratated to brare tbe perils (ff the dtop. Hehm 
toe dbtottt ntoes ef their rude saBM,«r. mere aoufy.tte 
wild laMar e(asi miatoBicible tsMsae. BtwakhmtoHm 
aa they aign m a h tom 
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iagla eo^iawd Milan, wUdi the litita tkifi 

Saab Cnrienlv to kad. H« oMerret Imuq’ noHpt meet¬ 
ing tbem at ^ laDiibi|, aad engaged in hawing «p their 
eanom, their nalced vngy figure* flitting and gtaneing 
lAont, like notec in aannbeam. 

Ho aUevehb ejre to fidlov the trend of tbo eoast, and 
to mark ite varioas ba^* and beadlaad*. He «e«* the 
mighty ocoim, over irwch he has aailed many a weary 
day, hemmed in by a rim of vhlte giittering lai^ which 
girn it the ajipearane* of a (tapendoni ndmc inlaid 
with Hirer, the dark foii^ of the treea forming an an- 
promiate hackgroiuid. More near, he can distinguwh, in 
rB]Hd tucccMioi^ the mud walk aad dingy roofs of strag- 
gltag native riliagee, for the most part nestUng anud 
grorea of the ooooa-nut tree; while scaRercd 

fartlier inland he obemes an uccaaional silk-cotton tree 
itretching iia giant balk to the aky, like some huge ten- 
tinel to guard the land. As the vessel adranccs, tlio 
panorama is ever changing, hue always marked Vlth tlie 
same verdant tropical features, which have a* wild 
Robinson Crusoe sort of charm for moat Europeans, on 
their first arrival. 

Anon he descries a white speck in the distance, which, 
^ aid of the telescope, he discovers to Iw Capo Coast 
Cwtie with the British eiuign flying over its battlementi. 
II is voyage draws to a close, amidst a tumult «f mingled 
feelings not very easy to describe. There is a lighiuess 
and elasticity in the clear transparent atmosphere, a 
laughing joyousness in the gentle riiiple of the tea, an 
idea of wild romance aboig tlie untried land lying ii^ beauty 
habm him, and withal, the happy consciousness of having 
overcome the perils of the deep, which exhilarate tbi 
spirits, and excite a variety of agreeable sensations. 

Such i« the opening scene which M r. Cruick- 
ehank Bketcbee, oe an introduction to lira 
'* Eighteen Years on the Gold Coasthe* sub- 
sequently proceeds to give a history of the 
aetuement under the English, Dutch, and the 
Dann, pointing out, at the same time, the de¬ 
moralizing effects of the slave-trade, and the 
utter absence of all attempts, on tho part of the 
English, to henefit in anv way the aborigiics 
of a country they thought projjer to appro¬ 
priate to themselves. 

It is more Uian 190 yean since the first En¬ 
glish settlement for the pumoses of trade was 
established at Cape-Coast Castle; and for a 
long period afterwards tbo Governon who 
were sent out thither seem to have been selected 
aolelv on account of their excessive sfolidity 
and bnitalitv. To promote the slave-trade, and 


and wan were continually fomented among 
the neighbouring tribes; and there is hut 
good reason to suppose that they succeeded 
out too frequently in carrying out their 
diabolical derigns. Hr. Craiwshank has 
given, at some length, the details of the pro- 
oeedum anterior to the bostiyties between tlio 
British and the Ashantees, which ended in the 
total discomfiture of the former. It is the 
fint time tiiat these annals have been bistori- 
eatly recorded: tiicir perusal imj^arti a whole¬ 
some lewm. Tbe ernelt^, it^nstiee, and syMo- 
matlc oppmsion {anctised by the Eojdish 
•etdetf onihe natives aronnd them have hem 
bitteriy avenged, and even at the preaent di^ 
Ae iMttW 11^ i0biA poieeaMOO of tills fng> 


meat African territory is held is moat in- 
•eenre, as recent aceounts unfiirtaiiately too 
csMivittcingly prove. • 

In tiieir relations with barbarisnt tiie En- 
glisli have rarely been actuated by any tmt tho 
most selfirit motives, and the ortgimu infaald^ 
tants of iiew countries* have ever had reason to 
congratulate tliemselves on their subjection t<i 
British rale. That the system we have hitherto 
parsttcd is o &uUy one, abundant evidence e«iate. 
The Mahometans, in one instance at leiut, have 
proved, to our shame, what may be eneoted by 
adopting n dilfcrent policy. 

About 120 years up) a small colony of 
Mussulmans established themselves in a dis¬ 
trict a little to the northward of Sierra Leone, 
knoffi'n by the name of the Mandingo dbontry. 
Knmerous seminaries of learning have been 
established by them there, where the laws and 
doctrines of Mahomet, and the language 
Arabia are taught. The practices of the Moi- 
leins have been gradually enforced, and, not- 
withstanding many intestine convulsions, o 
great comparative idea of civilization, unity, 
and security has been introduced. The popu¬ 
lation has increased largely, and the law 
fomided on the Korkn, which prohibits the 
selling of any Mahometan as a slave, is uiiiver^ 
sally recognised. Those who have received 
their education in these schools have attained 
to wealth and power in the neighbouring states, 
and have extended thither alike thdr re¬ 
ligion and their laws. Native chiefs, in nume¬ 
rous instances, have adopted Mahommedan 
names and titles on account of the respect with 
which they uniformly observed them to be 
treated. Gradually and peaceably, tbmfore, 
tbc religion of Islam is diffusing itself over the 
surrounding districts, and is silently effecting a 
complete ^ctory over native superstition and 
barbarism. 

Would that we could have said as much of 
the introduction and extension of our own 
faith! This, unhappily, we are unable to affirm; 
nor can wo pretend ‘to decide whether tiie mis¬ 
fortune is attributable to on unhappy selection 
of teachers—from thdr ,inaltility to imprevs 
upon the negro mind tho nature and tenets of 
Christianity—or from the jealousies and bicker- 
inn of teachers of rival secK Tbo morality 
oahe Qospd bos made, as yet, but insignifka^ 
progress among the inamcs, and has been 
nitherto treated witli indiffsrance, if net (khi- 
tempt, ^ thf native rulers. 

Mr. Cruicksbank, speaking with an expe¬ 
rience of eighteen years of the Miwnoiiarito 
whocame under his notice, saye 

■uraxm aensm ev enawnuittv. 


Agfaawysndmwms aas S wtty ssiBw to pervade thsfar 
■iiiistratiosM. Lagsbrisu pteSsns eC nuui’i vfstdwA> 
MSS an aon ti a s s lh sw Mbn tlwir, iiasdBStkws. tiM 
siafnlsiw sT janOiM ls^^aBd ilt die fsy trinl^ 
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•fakb lia.i« M tuny atMctfont for the yonng, neett vith 
Oo otemest toprobstioti. 

Tbo Cbruitian’itpUjp’iDumei^mrito thein acontlnued 
lerioi uf Jark conflict of htunin mortificatioDSi of fiery 
trialM, aDrl of dismal liorror*. The world is represented 
as a vale of tears, where wretched man wanders rtout a 
vile outcast, until bo sinlu with weepins and sorrow into 
the grave. Those pictorcs have no doubt a brighter 
aide; but such ia the preddmlnaat cliaractor of their 
horangnea. Their mlea of diseiptme onforeo frequent 
•crvicoa, a atrict and inquisitorial scrutiny, not only into 
the Ufe, hnt into the thoughts of tho heart, a staid soleni' 
nity of deportnent, an open oiposure of error, and a con- 
tumeilons ^missal from their community of every frail 
member. 

However true such representations of man’s character 
may be, and Iwwover cmcient sucli a systom of discipline 
for separating tho ehaif from Uio wheat, they certainly 
do not seem liest calculated for enticing the young and 
the giddy within tho fold. They would bo more in place 
among a nation of Christiaiis, who were relapsing into 
lukowarninoss; or where men, satiated with the vain 
cares and pluasures of tho world, longed fur a higher de¬ 
gree of spiritual life than could he enjoyed iunkist inter¬ 
course with the worldly. They would serve admirably 
tho purpose, wimro they were souglit in true singleness of 
Wrt, tor gleaning tho pure from tho impure x and for a 
haven to the humnle penitent, lmficte<l by the storms of 
tho world, and seeking, amid tho sympathy of kindred 
■nirita, an outlet fur tlie feelings and emotions of his heart. 
}lut to the young African, impatient of restraint, and 
eager to taste tite cup of enjoyment which tlie cfterresceut 
spirit of yontli seems to present to him, sueli dismal pic¬ 
tures and such auhtero rules serve no other pur|Hise tlioa 
to hurry him as far as possible from a Missionary; and 
only when overtaken with disease, or surfnitod with excess, 
will he remember the instiuctiou of bis heyhood, and seek 
for relief iu religion. 

It ia ulmoat impossible, perbaps, to nndentand 
the extent to which euperatiiions of tho most 
Absurd (tnd debasing chanirtcr hnvo taken pos- 
aession of the African races. A itrikiiig in¬ 
stance is aiforded in the caso of a native, who, 
after tiaving been educated in England, gra- 
dtiat'vig at Oxford, and oiSciaUng creditably 
for near half a century as chaplain at Cnpe- 
Coost Castle,-where he led a must exemplary 
Hie*, uiifurtiinatedy lapsed into pamtnism upon 
his death bed, invoking his Fetish," nnd 
camestJy entreating Ills attendants to indulge 
liim with a human sacrifice; the only oc¬ 
casion, wo sincerely u'ust, on which any gentle¬ 
man ill holy orders, ever profibred a stmiiai' 
request. ^ 

Jilr. Cruickshank gives a striking picture of 
tlie reverence shewn by the Ashanteeg to their 
Fetish and Fetish men, and presents us with 
the liest account we have yet received of their 
horrible rites. 

Loud, deep, b^t unavailing, have been the 
complaints advanced for many ^ years ’past 
against Uie 6^ito^cule delays, ruinous chains, 
and ornel ityustice too frequently witnessed in 
oiir own country in the administratiou qf the 
law: mattery however, appear litUe better, in 
this respect, at Coomassie than at-Westminster; 
and the ntople native of Ashantee, has, it would 
seem, equal facility to ruin any neighbour 
agaiiiBl whoa he aqjr OMoeive a gru^, w 


the haugbtiMt denizmt of our own fiivoured hud. 
Take an instance of 

Avueaii UTisAfim. 

There lived in Abrah country, about feurtcea miles 
distant from oar setdement of Auamaboe, a man named 
Quantah, who residfd widi bis cousin Oboe. The latter 
was the head of the fiinii^, and, according to the practiM 
which bbtains here, had mtln ooUtroul over every meur 
ber of it, Quansoh Included, and eeuld, upon an oeeaeion 
of great em<>rgency whirii affected die fiuuily genetOlly, 
self or pawn any of his rejattves. 

This family, which consiitod of sovors! other menibers* 
beside these mentioned, lived together in ease and c<m- 
tentii!ie&t under the jurisdiction uf Ottoo, to whom they 
owed the allegiance of vassals. Tho most perfect under¬ 
standing existed between Oboo and Quansoii. T^y lived 
together as brothers, workud in the same plantation, and 
detuted,their combined energies to increase tho fonaljr^ 
projierty. 

in llic process of time, Quansah informed Oboo that ho 
intendiil to gel married, and mentioned the name of tho 
girl whom ho wistied to bo his wife. Oboo endeavoured 
to dissuade him from marrying this girl, os he wishetl to 
sec Quansah united to somo of ills relations, the natives 
df tho Cio]4 Coast generally being particularly addictodto 
intermarrying with dlstout relatives. Quansah, how¬ 
ever, could not be per^uaded to give np tho girl upon 
whom he bad set hi.<i offerciuns, ana Oboo felt bmiiiolf ro- 
liictautly euinpelled to give his saoction. 

Quot'isah bad not )>ecii inarAid lunger than a year, 
wiion there began to be rontinnal discord lietwccn lum nnd 
his wife, to wfiom he was nevertheless much attoelied. 
He wiis disapiHiintrd at the prospect he had of being 
childless, whirii he attributed to the anger of the Fetish, 
caused by some infidelity on the part of bis wife, whom he 
was continually tormeuting with his jealous fears. 

lie began to suspect Oboo to be more intimate with 
her than he ought, and the complaints of his harshness, 
which the woman found it necessary to make to Oboo, 
only confirmed turn in these suspicions. He pr^^eded 
from grumbling to more direct accusations, and at i bgth 
went so far as to summon Ubon ,to appear before Ottoo 
and his head men npou the charge of adultery. As he 
was altogether blinded by his pas.sion, and his object in 
making this accusation was not so much to obtain satis- 
* faction as to gratify his maiice, lie was nut content with 
the simple prnct-ss of submitting tbo case to the quiet 
and not very expensivo arbitration of his chief, but he 
desired that a hill coundl of the head men shonid be 
called, in order that he might unmask before Uiem ail thf 
viliany of his rotative. 

On oriltnary occasions the chief is assisted simply by 
his interpreter in the settlement of palavers, and it is 
always a part of prudence to secure the advoeq^ of these 
interpreters, who gcnerotly exercise great influence over 
tlieir masters. But Qnausah had removed his case from 
this court into that of (he assembled 1‘ynins, or head men, 
among whom the chief has only a driiiimative voice tiite 
the uuicrs. 

These men are altogetlicr seen in a new ligbt upw 
ineh <H;cn«ii>ns. In their individual capacity they on 
quiet and subinissire, even to crinribag; nrite^ th^ nn 
noisy, imperiuBS, and obstinate. Im responsibility whidi 
they Would shrink from iudiridaa^, they are boM enough 
to challenge coUectivdy. Hence wds of tyvannical (Op¬ 
pression and extortion are cooBy perpetrated, wUch my 
single member iff the assembly, unsapjported by the pn-, 
fence of his coadljtttois, would unhesilatiagly disavow. 
The decision iff the Pyiihi* eouTeya to the mind of the 
Fantee a spwica iff abstract neeewity, on irre^onsiUe 
kind of fiitality, which admits antther of rssisUUMe aev 
redrmt. 

When the day arrived for the heatte|c of Qnainah^ 
charga a huge space was dsanfo iwopt m tin nadtet^, 
place tor the sccomiSiodstioB of theaseeaihfo; kt this a 
charge «f toa obfiliafi ww made and plM. WlMatka 
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Ffnioi M mtoi ^iMir ■airomdod to their fiii- 
lemts, irtwt^uMed up<m ttofntuad, a cotKttttation took 
dUee u to Uw amanat vhkh ttof ought to charge for 
tha occBpeadon of thair nduable timei and after dul}- 
aeMUeriu ihe {kia^i naaite, with the view of ex> 
tnati^ ftom h& aa much aa they could, they valued 
tlMir iotanded Hrrtoea at £6. 15«., whi<dt he waa ia lihe 
HUMueMr called efoa to pay. Anodier chaive of £S ^S4. 
vaa madeia the nam oftr&mto to the cfatef, and aa an 
tohnoededgme^ of gratitude for Ida prearaoe upon tto 
occaaien. ft. Ittt. vrap then ordered to be paid to puKhoce 
mm for the iudges, £1 for the gratificatim of the follow* 
‘era, tea chilliagB to the maa who took the trouble to 
we^ out tbeae different aama, and five ahiiliiifp to the 
eourterieri. ThnaQoaiuahhadtopayfld.lS^tobring 
hie CBM before thia august court, tlte members of vnUdt, 
during the trial, caniM on a pleasant carouse of rum and 
palm wine. 

The preliminariee having been thus arranged to their 
■atiafoction, the defendant, Oboo, woe tlteu brought beforif 
them, and, notwithstanding iiia protestation^ of iniucence, 
he was compelled to pay dl3.15s. as Quansoli hod dono. 
Aa inveetigatiaa then to(A place amid tho wanton lokca 
and obscene ribaldry of the crowd, who prolenged the 
eptfitaJnmcnt while the drink lasted. 

Quansah had nothing to ground his charm upon bit 
fais own suspicions, drawn from several incunbluitivo cir¬ 
cumstances not deservingof consideration, Uis wife was 
eumined, and declared her innocence, and the cha|ge alto¬ 
gether remained unsupportt'd by a single iota of evidence. 

As Qnaasab, bowevci^ insist^ Utat both Obomand liis 
wife sbould take tbe eath of purgation, the Pynins were 
not allowed to declare their inDocenre until this cereniony 
was to&eluded. But even thia oath did not satisfy 
Quansah: he represented that the Fetish by which th^ 
had Bwoni was not snlBcicntly powerful to revetti tludr 
guilt, and that be would net he satistied until they imd 
made atenmey to the Braffoo Fetish, at Mankasslm, and 
token the oath of purgation beforo the priests there. 
miis being considered tbe prmcii«l Fetish of the country, 
an appeal of tliis kind is not made without considerable 
expetile; but the Fyuins declared themselves satisflcvl of 
Omt Innocence, wilhont the confirniation of the Braffoo 
Fstish, whom th^ made it optional for him and the wo¬ 
man to consult or not, as tht^ thought fit. 

Thia finding mado Qnansab liable for the payineifl. of 
Oboo'a expenses; bat there was little compensation to be 
found in this, for to raise the fends to cna w him to bcgUi 
this proseeution, Quansah bad pawned his nerrieek to one 
of tm head men who assisted at this mockery of Jus- 
tico; and unless by any extraordinary good fortune he 
was enabled to repay the loan, be wuuU very probably 
pass the remainder of his life in serritude. 

But the evil oonsequenoes of this inii}aitons transaction 
.did not stop short hero. Oboo and his fatuity wore simple 
tiilfft of die groond, whose entiro riches consist for tbe 
most piyt in their pwfodical crops of com, yams, plan¬ 
tain, WM raiitada, wtucfi barely suflice to support tbe 
fuaily, and to snp^y tlm with fends to purchase a few 
wtielei of cktbing and a little nun for the performance 
cf th^ aamial customs; upon any sudden demand for 
SDwey, they have no other resource than that of seUiog 
or pawning themwdveawnd their telatiuns. On the occa- 
akm whidi we have been desmibing, Oboo was obliged to 
pleito* ^ ^ iiophaws to obtain the £12. 1'As. wbidi 
was lAared among ilw head men and ttoir mynnidona. 
Tkat we ba m a c e n , in this brid history, with what n 
.flltol fodUtyVi eormpt aatnte ef the amve tribunais 
toifiYnp fattimmeatal in gratifying the passlens of via- 
dk^to men. The instanee here ciM is for ftnm being 
n-acitory one, etther ia its criminaJh? or in the ialpui- 
eWMaa OT its conaagaences; audit has been aefoctedos of 
Into oeenrronee, and as haviii|; come under the official 
town of the wiitet, who had the pl^nra of beiag aWa 
to nmton to foeedon the ^phewsrfCII)ao, to >■>(**** 

f davHgtof^te whm to eetogeHed Otto bad hia 
itoaubiBit. 
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Mr, Qajkm'fi namth* 

don of a i«^on htilierto «adHd3i^ittdcii6wtt to 
civilised man. It eatendn alxmt dP <to aiiW 
side of tlte 20& pandlel of 
and •reaobee inland eastward as ito 
Nffami. In all the maps of A£rka ynilto 
pnbUshed it is an tuiii^wasto uamarkhd 
name of any tribe or dwelung-placo, or nftim 
by a sinffle oasis. Oar author now iottmim* 
a carefullv constructed chart of this distriot, 
ikim whicii it ap^iears, that nlllioagh alonff tlie 
liue fi( the Atlantic coast it is bounded by a 
sti'rilo belt of land liom ISO to 1^00 miles wida, 
y<d stn^tebin;; for away into the Interior is it 
fertile tract of country, peopled bv an intelligent 
and or«l(‘rly ruoe,who enjoy a cudubritms climate,' 
are uddicted to trade, and esebew all dealings 
in tlieir fellow-iueu. Tht!*« pwplo are styled 
tin OvumpiJ, and ecrfiunty appear, in evwy 
rcsiKict, to he for superior to any of the othw 
aborigiiuil tribes of Houthcril Airicn. 

Southwanl, ami niHirer the const, is the 
habitat of the Damarus, a race with very-dtf» 
lerent rbarach'ristics indeed fAun tlio OToinpo^ 
with whom they are eoiitinually ut war. 

Mr. Gallon chartered a vessei ftoin tbe Capo 
to WalfiBch Bay, at the mouth of the rivt*r 
Swakop; and licingproviiled with a sufHcieiicy 
of urtidcH fur barter, and u reijinsih.* iiuuiber of 
uttcndunls, cattle, Ac., be procuedml to Touiio- 
hls (hit. 25!" 8., long, 21" E.) a lUstanco of 
517 geogru{diicai mites; and he siibsciiacntiy 
made another expidifion, to Nangoro’s Werft, 
(situate in about int. 18" 8., lung. lfl“ 18' E.) a 
nirtlicr jounicy of 512 miles. 

The inddeiits of travel wei-c such us might 
hcscxpi.'cted to bcfiii the first European wlio 
has resolution and tliiring enough to explore a 
country where white men nave never prevlbusly 
been seen. 

At night his mode of camping was as fol¬ 
lows :— 

'. rns cHcAuriucsT. 

As Uie waggon still movnl on, we kept a lookTUOi aking 
the roer Ited, till Kutne.imlieatiuns woru wen of water, 
such as botes or swail wt^Hs dug by Uamaraa, who bad 
been camping alwut. If tbe yield of water appeared 
sufficieut, and if tbero was tunj/ show ot grasii near, tlie 
waggons were mitspoimorl. Tbo pbieo cboseu was by a 
tree or at tbe side of.sonio bush, vdieru tho nKtuisites of a 
sinuotb ;pouud to sleep upon, shelter from tbe wind, 
abuudaut ihuni-bosbi.s to make » i^p’s kraal oA sml 
miighbouring firewood, were bear rAiinbioed. Tluj 
Damaras were then sent with axes to cut ibom-hiMihes 
for tile kraal; the. white m<-ii sreitt with spades to dtg a 
eowpie of wells oat, and moke them*'hn)ad oml deep, tod 
the eatile watofaers were off with tho oxtm and stoop ^ 
grass—two men to each flock in herd. Ttwy often fed a 
oouplo of miles away from us. Any bBe luuid fiRdM 
enoufi^ firewnud to start twoeookiag fttos, on one of wbkb 
the inm pots for the dumors of mysw, Audersiton, Ifasa, 
and iohn Murta, were {daced; on tto other, those of tha 
waggou-meti. Tbe Banana had an inm pot betwwa 
diem, but they never had food given Ibeia till lato, nrsto 
they noppei wiMking, in order to eat it at ooce. tJsnsUy 
wehtotetowitoKWMtoiBg. Tto wiggpinditinii aad 
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th« nm’f eod( eeneri^ UIM <be iu «s mu 

WMiMd I iihot liim. That a gjhm vmT amanai* 
w«rfc gainK on at •aaw 4inui: du auD v«re4vB^ 

irdlf, slaugl>t«ring and oatUag.in, ewddag at two ww; 
the Damaraa were watcdiing oatt^ raMag tlwn!i>hu&ei, 
asd oarrring firewood. Wien tbe velli were daemoed 
•odIcie&tVi a ludlow tnnA im teoopiid <mt is tbe aaad, 
and a piece of (^yu kid on the oxen were Uwn eent 
for: and while Daaearaa stood k the well with a wooden 
"bawbeose," a sort (d’bucket, ladling out water into the 
raoras, the oxen were, drieen iqi by threei to drink. But 
unieu the ground is very porous the canvas sheet is hardly 
necessary. In tilts way one gives drink at the rate of 
about an ox a minute at each wull» and sheep drinic very 
fast indeed: it seldom re<iuired an hour to water my herd 
after the wells were unco cleared out. 

Ihethorn'branchesfor the kraal are laid round a circle, 
epch alongside the other, in the direction of the radii: tlu 
cut ends ore inwards, and the broad bushy heutU, not the 
iidin df the branch, make the outer circumference. Sheep 
and gokt pack into so small a space, that their kraal has 
never to be more than twenty feet diameter; but' they 
must have one, or else every kind of‘accident would 
occur, for they are by no means so domestic as oxen, and 
very stupid. If it were not for a kraal, the byenas^ who 
serenade ns every nlf^t, wonU bo sure to do constant 
mischief, and scatter the flock over the country. Oxen, 
nuleu thirsty, or hungry, or cold, or in a restless, bome< 
sick state of mind, never leave the waggons, but lie in a 
group round the fire, chewing the cudT wiui their large 
eyes glaring in the light, and apparently thinking. We 
made no kraal for them. To continue: ns the evening 
closes in tiie slioep aro driven into their kraal, the door 
is bushed up, the Paniaras get their meat, and make their 
own slooping'places, and we get our dinner Then 1 make 
a few umrvations with mv sextant, whieh occupies an 
hour or so, and everybody eiso has some mending or some 
other employment. Timbuo gets out tny rug and sleeping* 
things; the firewood is brought close to the fire; and we 
Ho down in two large groups, Andersson, linns, Jolin 
Murttt, and myself, round one fire, and the waggon>mm 
and Dainaras round the otlier, and all gradually drop off to 
sleep, tho Danioras invariably bidng the lost awake. It 
is a great mistake to suppose that “ early to bed and 
early to riso ” is the role among savages. All those that 
I have seen, whctlier in the north or south, eat and talk 
till a very late hour. I grant tliat they got up early, 
but tHt'u they sleep half the day. 

Mr. Gallon’s uttondnnts wore about forty in 
numlKT, and chiefly Uaninros, but they prove— 

VUK SAXauAS. 

Bad guides, considering that they are savages, and 
ought to have the instincts of locality strongly developed. 
On subhcqneiit orcasions, in retracing our routes over wide 
extents nf country, it was a common amusoment to try 
each other’s reculiecUon of the road by asking dihat would 
be tho next object or next turn of tiie p,ath wo should 
coiho to. But it b> difiicuii to ci>m{Miro a Kuropeau’s idea 
of a country with tkot of these savages, as they lotdc at 
it in such dlfllnrent w.iys, and imve tlioir attention 
nttraotefl to snch entirely different objects. A Ikmara 
never gmuroNt^}^ hgs uo nuino h»r a river, but a dif¬ 
ferent name for nearly every reacii of it: thus the Swokop 
IS a Namaqua nam*; Ihero is no Damara word for it, 
A Domara, who kn^ the road perfectly from A to B, 
and again from B to v, would have no idea of a strai^t 
cut from A to C ;,he boa no map of the ionntry la nis 
mind, but an infinity of land details. He recollects every 
stamp or stone, and the more pnerfle the object the mote 
etronifly Soea he seem to reronect it. Thus, if yon. say, 
“ 1 intend to sleep by the ride of the great Ult vracre the 
river-bed runs close under its foot," ne would never re- 
cog^ the place by the dcMriptihn; but if you said, 
“ under the tree, a Uuk way on the other ride of the 
pkee where the Udek and white ex lowed when the red 
«s was k freut ef Um, and Xeukti dreppedUs assegai,** 
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enctloca%. fbw&wkni 
step i dseaaef tfi|;%-aeriHMl'biid T 

h. All thrir ebservatians are a iwiiiaa bs ^pecBr,-„__ 

andstones, and thaypcrpetMt)ylookdmiitalAb|y«^^ 
•ad not resnd ahoiAtiMm. 


Damara women have not griKh to conqflate ' fiNgr 
are valuable hriumatet, and dhtgree themsetvin m aMb 
M thev Uka, Ine conseqlieiiee is^ timt the mafiltip^tflb 
'dmiends not violence i»T ihtaxnt, hot apim 
affection. A wife costs a Danara nothing, for she 
“ crows " hw own plants, and she is (ff poritive ns^ 
because she builds aimplastm his hut, cooks^rietnals, 
and carries his things when he moves from place to place. 
A Damajra sridom l^s his wife much.; it he does, she 


deeamps. This deference of husband to vrife wag a great 
diffiruity in the way of discipline; Ibr I often wantra to 
punish the ladies of my party, and yeti.xenld not make 
their jiusbands whip them fur me, a^ of coarse 1 was far 
too gallant to have it done by any otiier hands. They 
horM mo to death with their everlistingtalking; but 1 
must own that there were many good points in their 
character. 'Ihey were extremiy patient, though not 

S niniue, according to our ideas: they bad no strong 
eetions either for sponse or children t m fact, the ipoiue 
was changed almMUeeekly, and I sridom knew, wnhout 
inquiry, who the pro tempore husband of each lady waa 
-at any^particular time. One great nsc of women in my 
party waa to find out auy plan qr secret that tlie natives 
1 was Atcamped amongst were desirous of faidin 
nonce tells us of two fects: first, that womou wllght in 
oommunieatiag everybody else's secrets to each other; 
secondly, that knsb^ds and wives mutually tcH one 
another all they know. Hence the married women of my 
party, whenever I staid near a worft, had very soon made 
out alt the secrets of the inhabitants, wluch they retailed 
directly to thrir husbands, and they to me. It vnui a 
system of espionage which proved most effectual. 

• * • * 


The chiefs of tribes havo some kind of sacordutal au¬ 
thority—more so than a military one. They bless the 
oxen; and thrir daughters sprinkle the fattest ones i^h 
a brash dipped in water every morning as they walk out 
of tho kraal. ’Fhoy have no expectation of a future state; 
yet lliey pray over the graves of their parents for oxen 
and sheep,—fat ones, am of the ri^t coloar, Thera is 
hardly a particle of romance, or affection, or J^ry, in 
thrir character or creed; but they are a greedy, noaitfess, 
silly set of savage*. 

The ceremony of hlesaing their catfle, and of 
sprinkling them witli water, is canons, and 
gives rim to strange speculations as to its cmgin 
amongst these baroanans. 

We are favoured with a portrait of Noogoro, 
the king of Qvanipo, yrho is represented as 
enormously iat, and wearing no other appard 
than a )>air of ear-rings and a slight neck-cnain. 

A CODIT BAUh 

Bvery night Nangoro jgivw a Ml, to whkli tho UUt 
of Ovampo-dand have a Ira enrrfe. He kindly sent tut 
an invitatkm hy Tippoo, one of liis three ooortien 
under whose protoctioa wehad heon esiwci|Br flaeed. As 
soon as nfoht sets m, the gneats thnmg MBner fram alt 
rides; aad^as the country H fBU of pausa^M nwmbec «( 
each party geumny piekx up a driM hnken-eff braach, 
and m^ts it u a toieh. It |^v«s a toilhant flawm^nd 
the emet of the many lights on eenty side is paitlcwlariy 
pratty. 1 went, about oif^t o’diock, down tk saadod 
walk, betwaetomflekaat hedSeiowB, that leads to Hangeau’a 
paUaading. whaa we had eatarod it, wa tuftnd to the 
right, htto the danring-oourt, which vms ahmady filled 
wttbpaople, who talked and IfirtedjaatM thaig^A^ wore 
iaan EagUth ball-ioom. 
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. ^•■lim Mf . . '«tht Mft4«B{|kflmit 

4fUpi.' llMi Int veoMta&bfliirdind^of 

<* dtaiiHs: » 'w 
ttfimmm genaente,tJl4keatiHn 

IPbedaflMmirwtt^ediB'da^Stai.MM! 
then ^jmu»6kI'‘ fmn tide to elda tddi 
a trin^in^ fi^atie etom hnt a wwrj and eanttout ay*, 
Ef^nnv ^ tli4i.oaftof-0te perfannm fpiin suddeatif 
toialli.«adR a*e itmoto terriflo Uok^right at,the mat « 
Inoow ti tflg gentlenm wiiom he then fMiud in front el 
him- Ihfr vaa the danee; then vat « jneat deal 
deaterttf thevn both In delivering and av«A&g the Udt 
vUdi, when raeceMfaOy planted, hit with 0ie fiine of a 
donkey'a hoof. I ubimad that the three oourtim danced 
wy well and tttj tuowftil^ ; indeed 1 vouldnot hare 
found niyaelf dwt^ do* with Tippoo for any cousiderathm. 
The ladiei ^pphtuded the dance uiott Tocifimuily. 

With reapect to the relative characterfi of the 
Daioaraa and the Ovampoe our traveUet iftakta 
the following observation.— 

TUB BA1UBA8 AHD TUB OVAUTtM. 

1 ihould feel but Uttle conipaieian if I tav all tto 
Daniant nnder the hand of a uan-ovner, for thogfloula 
hardly heeouie mure wretched than they now are, and 
might be made much 1cm miscluevoin; but it would be a 
crymi; ihame to enalave the Ovampo. To mS, aa a 
Uranger, they did not behave with mil conilalitT; and 
it was natnnl enough tnat they tbould not; but among 
thenuielves the caec wan ouite ihiferent. They an a 
kind-hearted, cheerful people, luid very domeiitie, I eaw 
no panperhm in the country; everybody teemed well to 
do; aim the few very old people that I uw were treated 
with particular reepect and care. If Africa is to be 
civilit^ I have uo doubt that Ovaupo-land will bo an 
important point in the dvilUation of in touthoru parte, 
It ottromelj healUiy, and most favourably aituaiM for 
extending ite influence. From the tea-cuatt it most te 
accMsibIc; and inquirits really tliould bo made at Mot- 
samedn about the river which bounds it. A ship cruising 
along the tea-elioro there can tee nothing at all, fi«r die 
roast is a low sandy d<«ert, which extends unite out of ken 
of people alfeat: it is behind this strip of deNort thatethe 
habitable rounlry begins, and probably through the sand* 
of it that the rim percolates. It is very much to be 
wished that some explorer would make an attempt from 
Little Fish Bay, or tnereabouts. It would be a far easier 
undertaking than that which 1 have gone through, 
because the starting-point is an inhabited place, where 
every necessary can be bought with money. 

The Dumaras on the other hand— 

imcti Ton nr ms RAttvs coensr. 

These savagee cpiirf Hnverg. You engage one of them 
as a servant, and yon find tiud he consi£ws bUnsetf your 
property, and tint you are, in Cut, become the owner of 
a awm. They have no independence about them, gene¬ 
rally npeehing, but fbtlew a natter as quutels irouid. 
Their Mro-vMship is directed to people who have wit 
and stieagth enoiu^ to m-Bsetbem. Beveage is a very 
transiteit pastton fa their disractar; B gives way to 
admirathm of the onpr ewor. The Damaru mem to na 
to hwe nothing: »e only strong Cmilagi they nomess, 
wl^ an not tttteiljr groM and mnsttal, are fliese of 
■dmitaWtti and free. Tnqr toam to be made far slavery, 
and natualhr Call into Ha wqn. Their nstuti|dinsevra 
lefeirento to the MhnionarieB is, ** Oh, they an wise, but 
wnahi'* but SoaHn* and the Hottentote are, 1 conld 
•insmtsay* tbeirdeHght. They wornfar at their niecess. 

Allow Africanehears of **giving* men away: the 
etoMm la n fettowv. A negro has mnraii to live a cer¬ 
tain ttoM In enotherb e»p%; he eornidm bimMlf hto 
inepet^ en^hn ahaadmttl tin innUe ef thinking 


!Ufa to.ift!iraidlayfada3ri bniwnittieordiMriugof his 

llefihne^ toelliitiw 
to eidtt irfttiMttA toNVi ^ vefali of ladefeudeNce 
Is heietw' ^au atuhhe wp net bear it. Be 

hefei toteef^pflttednnd.fettifitiuueiu the world,,aid ah- 
nflatefy m^tirea boin^/ to direet hhn. KbWv fit fin 
empioyerhimnein 'ta httto no htititer neod dt theiinn, 
he"** gives * him, that is to say*hbinek4e over hk intecnit 
hi asavage toafriend or IcqpraJntaites; thesaydgd ns- 
Stvely agrw to the bargain^ told bhangn h.is j^junwi^- 
oat rq^; far, so long a» hc has a master to ail, <M 
]^maiy want of his tx^g is satisfied. A man Is ^ given'" 
either for a Win or fur ever, and !t was en tii% itnito 
that I held several of my men, Swartbuy gan mb hh 
henchman; KtoilkcaN a cattle-watehcr; Mr.lltoim'n 
very useful man, Kambanya. As a definlthto <d the 
phrase ‘* giving a man,’* 1 Mtimld say U meant ** making 
over to auuthcr whattyer tuflueuco one pomeised over a 
savage ; the Indhldiiat wbu is given not noing compelled, 
but bring passive." 

Ile;.^irding the "raids" oocaeionaltylaade 
for obtainiug' elgFn to eupply tho dcimiud in 
other coDntrifiB, 'Hr. (itdlon ftiumrtni ua tliat 
ho perfectly onilertoaitds how eiigrmaitig uiuto 
1)0 the excitement of thcac fomys to eavftpsn 
niiuda. Coniimrcid with them, lion and rhiiio- 
ccroa abouting mutt, he nays, ho hut [Hior sport. 

t'SCLI! TOU, THE AmiCAX WOOOCOCK, 

The last, brings simply Into play the facultiei of a 
sperteman, pid k an occupatiun dangeriins enuimh to be 
disagieeable, but nogrotn nro the wmulfOiite qy AJ^iea, 
tiie Matt iAial of the garoo tribe; and tliey nrepursm^, not’ 
witii that iiersanal indifTorruco every one must fed tuwarto 
quailrupeu, but witli revenge, hatred, and cupidity. Tim 
Hottentot runs to the raid, lioilitig with passion and hungry 
for tqxnl. He is matched with au equal in sight, hear¬ 
ing, spend, amt ingenuity; the attack and the pursuit 
call forth tiie whole of iiis intciligimce. If thn nogro lute 
a perfect knowhtige of the (Hiuntry on his side to aid his 
escape,the Mottenuit has bad time ftir foretbouglit and pre¬ 
paration in the aitark to inati-b tliat advantage. The strug¬ 
gle's equal, until the rlimiiig scene,'when the dtwdly gun 
cunfronte the assegai. Tlien coinetliO tears and supplicntlun 
and prayers for mercy, which must he music to tfib oars 
of the Hottentot, os he revels in his victory, and pauses 
before he consummates it. T have a pretty fixed idea that 
If Fmglith justice were adininistcred throughout thiwi 
parts of Africa, a small part only of the |>ojmlation would 
remain unhung. 

'The sporting adventtiwwinlonjiKTrwd through* 
out the volunin, though itidivhWlly exciUtig 
will be thought tame nnd cotninon-pl^ enough 
by diuee w^ rnntemlier Gordon Cuinnitng'n 
unexampled whoieaulc demolition of lions, 
elephanUi, rhmocerottta, hipi>o|)Otttiui| and 
pythona, 

' Thua have we epitomized tliree m;w, and not 
alh^etber unnuccaiiafnl atlcmpto to pciufitrato 
into tliia myateriotu* conliiwait—the firut of the 
qaartera of'the earth upon ftliich the min of 
ciTiiizatkin •sbone, the laat upon which the 
cioi^ of burbarimn liahg. Of thiuto worka, 
tliot compiled frtmi poor Kichardaon'w |wpeni 
ia bv &!' the moat Yuluahle; hut tlierc is no 
bonk cited at the head of tlm article fmiti 
which much plcaffitre (ind intoruction uttty ntrt 
be derived. 
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MemwriuU and Cm're^tftOHdmce of Ckarlm Jamet Fox> Edited by LoBD JOHH Rvsbe&Im 
VoIb. I. and II. Bentley. Loudoni 1853. 


Ic any very conflldcralle portion of the British 
nation woru to read all the '' M^moires pour 
servir ’* which have beenupuhlished during the 
Inst few years,-the name of Charles James Fox 
would become only a family possession, and 
his memory would be worshipped by about 
half a score pure Whigs. The Bedford, 
Clmtlmro, Walpole, Grenville, and Fox Papers 
have not only stripped every deed of its decent 
drttj>cry, but they have made the actors appear 
worse than they really were. Wc lie the 
bickerings, the rcs(>ntincnt8, the intrigues; but 
)^e see notliing else. Wc are like men ad¬ 
mitted behind the scenes of atheptre: all*the 
vulgar expedients by which effects arc produced 
lie open to us, but wc lose the poetry of the 
dranisi. 

The life of Charles James Fox has still to be 
written. Notliing has gone before which has 
the least title be called a biography: the vo¬ 
lumes now produced profess no more than to 
be materials. Society, idhmcss, and public 
business, have combined to leave the great idol 
of Holland House without an historian. Lord 
Holland diligently resolved to write a life of 
Fox, and he ever and anon opened the chest in 
which the papers lay, and passed hmtrs in 
docketting, annotating, and arranging. But 
as Lord llolland liked conversation much 
better than solitude, and ns good biographies 
are not to be u-ritten bv fits and starts, year 
nAer year passed, and the viftues of Charles 
James rcmainnl unsaid. Lo?d Holland died, 
leaving the papers partly arranged and anno¬ 
tated,to furnish some future biographer with 
the materials for a more comprehensive work.” 
Allen, whom Sidney Smith nsed to call Lady 
Holland’s atheist, then took np tlie task. Now 
Allen was a pliysician, who had migrated from 
Eflinhurgh witlt the Edinburgh Review” 
clique, and who lived in clover for all after 
years in Holland House. It was the fashion 
of^the Whigs of that time to think Allen a 
wonderful man, and 'It is a tradition of the 
present day thet he was so. He wrote one ex¬ 
cessively absurd book, and ho committed the 
“ Edinburgh Review ” to a oonstdemble quan¬ 
tity of very shallow nonsense about our Cem- 
Btitutional History. # B^ond this he did 
nothing. He affpemt to have been one of 
those niight-coiild-wonld-or-shoald «tort<d'men, 
who hove the knack of twaddling to a cliqne, 
and who succeed in impressing their intimates 
with an awful idea of wluit they could do, if 
they wonld only try. But thev never do tiy. 
Alltii w-ent over what I.rfvrd Holland had done, 
uttdc a few mcmoriinda, and supplied the data 


and locality of the atatesman’e birth; but tiH) 

Life ” was still unwritten. Then Alien diod, 
and Lady Holland died, and the papers, and tim 
duty of writing the devolved apoa Lord 
JoM Russell. 

But Lord John Russdll is involved in jrablks 
affairs, and certainly has no time—probably has 
no inclination—to tempt a y&y donbtfhl field of 
fame. Fox’s “ Fra^ent of the History of 
James the Second” is confessedly a failure. It 
is not always those who can make history well 
who can write it well. Lord John Russell has 
inadd' a very good little heap of history to 
himself, and he does wisely to stick to it, and 
to let other people’s heaps alone. He is sure to 
get into a scrape with some wild Irishman, or 
td provojie the memory of some calculating 
boy, if he should take to write history in the 
interval between the adjournment of the House 
and b^-timo. 

These memorials are tfivided into ^ht 
books. First, Documents relating to the birth, 
family, connexions, and education of Mr. Fox 
—topics in which the Memorials are not very 
rich, and which occupy only forty-seven pegeik 

Second, Correspondence relating to his pri¬ 
vate or pnhlio life, from his election fiv MM- 
hurst in 1768 to his separation from Lord 
North in 1774. 

Third, From 1774, when Mr. Fox went into 
opposition, to ]7fS, when Lord North’s ad¬ 
ministration fell. This book is prefitoed by a 

S uchinct, hot very admirable sketob, bv Lord 
ohn RusseU, of the state of Europe at tbe time 
Fox commenced his puUamentaiy oareer. It 
is terminated by a review, from the same hand, 
of tbe memorable events that marked the early 
period of Mr. Fox’s political life.' 

Fourth; This book is divided, by the presnt 
editor, ibto three mts: the first comprwtng 
the history of the first Rocki^ham aomhus- 
tration—that great Hdira in Whig traditione; 
tbe second and thini eomprising tbe years 
1782, 1763, and 1784, ineludm^ tbe Sbel- 
burn and the Coalition adminntrationa. 

Fifth: This commences the history of the 
Pitt admmistrotion; and sa the accounts of the 
Ittdiui debates we havean insight into the views 
of Lovd John Rossdl upon the voVxy that 
should mide ns in dealing with tiUt mq^ 
popnlamn. Here only Lord J(^ prsvt 
nitbless to Me Whv tradttkns. He is, pet^ 
haps, almost the oMy men in Ae kingaott 
who wonld now deny that the impeaehmenit of 
Hastily was a harsh and factious meisnra; 
vet, tribib noticing tike ssgamenla hy wMdi 
kr. Pox Aewed tlmt the deuUe gfrenuMBt 
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mast be prodaotive of confusion and abases, 
he appeals to an exper^ce of aerr&ay jmn to 
shew how unfounded these iiiara were. A 
reader would be tempted to beliere that Lotd 
John had been asleep during the last twelve*' 
month. This book brings us down to the 
commencem«it of the war of 17^, and oon> 
eludes the present instalment. 

In future Tolumes the editor promiaep to 
go fully into the policy of tl^ war waged 
against France at a cost of seven hundred 
miliiona of money. The rest of the Correfpon* 
deuce is to be divided into two books. 


The value of these materials can som'cely He 
too highly estimated ( but we oertaialy cannot 
recommend an^ pmeon to choose ^ volumes 
as the companion of a douutry tri|^ ii amuM* 
ment be his onljr object Our notice iHur twea 
limited to an indmation of the oonieBli of 
what we now have. •When the whole siiriea ie 
bdbre ns, wo hope to deal with its sohjeet> 
matter, and to present to our readeni a sketch 
of Oharlf^ Fox as bo now appears in the full 
light of all that secret history of his time which 
his family have thought fit to reveal. 


THE CILICIAN POTSHERDS. 


Ik thd fast number of the ** New Qnnrtui'lv"’ 
we had occasion to notico a book, l>y Mr. 
William Burckhardt Barker, called litres 
and Penates." Ac(X)nling to the custom 
adopted by us in all cases whimrin the enbject- 
mutters of a work under review belong to dif¬ 
ferent departments of knowledge, the volume 
was submitted to the judgment of eminent 
proficients in each of these scienocs. “ I^arcs 
and Penates” was examined, therefore, by 
Oriental scholars and hv classical antiquarians. 
The verdict was, in both instunci’s, against tlie 
book, and the article was written from the 
notes of the examiners. 

How far we were justified in our estimate of 
the pretensions put mrward by Mr. Barker on 
behalf of his terra cottas the following 
report of the sale by auction of those interest¬ 
ing relics will abundantly shew. 


BALE OF AKT1QUITIE8. 

A collsrtion of antiquities made principally in Irriand, 
tomher with some terra rottis brought from Ciliria by 
Mr. Boickbardt Barker, the Persian traveller, and a few 
■ifMTed gems and Persian seab, were sold yesterday 
W aieurs. botbeby at their rooms, Wellinfiton Street, 
Strand. * * • Of the terra cottas, which represent 
the household nods of the Cilirians, the head of Jupiter 
Capituliniis s<ihl for three ehiUuye and eiiytetiee, ana the 
athen told far etmUofr firieei. Among the pnitbaseTH 
there was a gendeniaii who attended on belwf of the 
&ltisb Museam.—PAr Time* Saturday, April 16, 18&3. 


Five days after the result of this sale was 
kitowu) w| received a l^:ter from Mr. Barker, 
which we^irintrirerbulnn. 

A (kJUimqiWr **Jfrir Qm/tirntg Rmev" 

V iWpo ww* 

BefcntTs PfdcTemee, 

, q Gloacester Oats. 

Sn—As^}^'as reviewers csnAne thaiitdves to their 
laiithnate #foe, iltE. Aat of prommndnE on tiie merits 
<r demeria of pnhlieattaiu, anthoes ml] Iswt coosuit 
their own ^ity by no notice whatever of the 

srttiaHBfoSvw if they bviHMewliat harsh i buisrhensii 


anonymons seribbter oboosesSk) make the pagm of a Be- 
view a veiiicle for iiemmial attack, which, if not disproved, 
may loud to iti|uru die aulhor in his other capacitios. It 
bcoomoK nt’Ci'ssary to contradict the slander. 

In the last Number of the Now Quarterly Rovlow,* 
the writer of an article, bended, » Another (Mental 
Smatterer," has tluiuaht fit,nnd«r tlw gulsoof acrliioism 
on my work entitlea “I.ares and Penates,” to attack 
my knowledge of Arabic in the mostunluslifiable monnor, 
and to charito me with wilful falsidiiKid! 

Now, however ridieulnus sueb acousatinns may be, per 
u, yet, at I Itave the lumuur to be employed by tnirstii- 
meiit % translate Arabic, Perstiin, and Turkish does- 
mcttts, T oaimot welt avoid dofendiuff myself from ths 
charge of incompetoncy, Mpeeially as 1 oconsionalty give 
instruetion in the above languages. 

I beg, therefore, to state, tliat I was taught Aridno from 
my earliest in/oney, and (hat a sulrnequent residisico sf 
iwetitjf years iii the lAivaut rafter that I bad been to 
England for iny a|Bcation], during which time I Coit- 
tiunaily studied the best Arabian aatlmrs, has mads 
Arabic os familiar to me as English—1 miiht ahnost say 
more mi. U is iu> boast on my part, nut 0 tiniM 
matter of fact, that I liave Icamt a good portion of us 
Koran by heart, as ail Orimitallsts mmiuIo do: and bo- 
cause, lu my work, I happened inddentalty to quote S 
passage familiar to me {mm memory, the writer of the 
review aiMerts roiuully that, heraate if it eorrtel, 1 rosst 
hlive nshnd it out of Ph'iigt I'ft* ('oncordaneo, a hook which 
1 pledge my honour I nevor saw In my life 1 

To review a book is -one thing; to charge a inaa with 
publishing a deliberate He i* another. 

The writer further cholkny^ mo to write <iown tlis 
Kt^oinoihui confession of Ipilli, about twenty words, ,< 
which every one who ha* been In Turkey most Iminr. If 
he is really derirotu of testing my capabilities, let biiu 
favour me with a call, and I will quote ArAbie to him to 
ilia heart’s rantent; or if, to umi snortmg p&riaiuM, bs 
would like •' to make a match of it," 1 shall bo happy to 
quote against him in tlio prewmeo of any competent 

/t^t to your sense of lionour Aul Justice to fnasttihis 
letter in your next Number, and remain, 

8lr, your most cdiedicnt servant, 

Wn. Bt'scKHAanr BAnna. 


* Fleugel!—The modem Euremcan litoguMei, ana evi- 
dently not Mr. Barker’* forte, rbtegd (or n>igetj bt I* 
w^ known to orieniaUste, a* Person to oar slaattBsd 
scholan: prtfoably Mr. B. would write ** Pawsoa.** . 
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THE CIUCIAE POTSHEHlMt. 


That evety writer in a Quarterly Review 
is ** an anonynions scribbler ” we at once 
s/itnit « but as'it is a phrase tliat any smartiQg 
smatterer may throw at Brougham, Macaulay^ 
or Hullam, just as well as at our humbte 
selves, we may perhaps be excused from feeling 
any great humiliation at this confession. Upon 
every other point of Mr. Barker’s chargm 
against us we at once join issue. 

It would be affectation to pretend, that when 
we reviewed this book we were unacquainted with 
the general opinion of all Orientalists as to the 
acquirenieiite of Mr. Barker in Eastern litera* 
ture; but we distinctly deny, tlmt in any word 
wo wrote we travelled for a moment out of 
the book that lay before us for judgment If 
we threw doubt upon Mr. Barker’s claims to 
scholarship, it was l>ecause we fpund in the 
pages of mat l>ook instances of glaring igno¬ 
rance, which no 1*601 scholar could |>ossibly 
have afforded to the world. How does Mr. 
Barker attempt to dissipate those doubts ? He 
does not refute—he dot* not even dare to ques¬ 
tion a single one of the many instances we 
adduced. From the misnomer of the Ephesian 
wutch-tlog to the utterly disgraceful mistake 
(oftentimes rei>eatcd) in the name of the reign¬ 
ing Sultan—in ail the decisive exfUMim.* of his 
erronrous spelling of proper names—in the 
instanced plagiarisms from D’Herbelot—Mr. 
Barker finds nothing that he can dispute. 
From his book, and not from any thing we 
have either heard or seen of the author, we 

« him. Our judgment was—not tliat 
ark(;r cannot quote Arabic, for wo ad¬ 
mitted, without reservation, his fluency in the 
vulgar Arabic of the prcseiit'^’day; but that, 
beyond this, he has no more claim to the 
name 6f an Orientalist, than a courier who can 
inhber Romaic has to edit a Greek play." 
We are afraid that we must retain this opinion 
so long as Mr. Barker proiluces such Iwoks as 
” Lares and l*eimte8and we unhesitatingly 
appeal to every Oriental scholar in Europe to 
justify us in that opinion. As to the quotation 
from the Kurdii, we shall not persist, in the face 
of Mr. Barker*s distinct assertion, in any ex- 
prcdsimi of onr bi'llefiowe shall only ranark, 
that although a r<*ident in the East*may well 
liiive coiumittoit to memory many pages of the 
sacred writings of the Arabs, there is nutliiug 
in the publicutiom of Mr. Burker to shew that 


he could iprite Arabic without "a ftmlt in 
orthography."* 

In parting with this geht}«nuui, we would 
beg to assure him, so for as we know and be* 
lieve, there is no one connected with the “ New 
Quarterly Review," orwiththearticleto which he 
takes exception, who has any feeling whatever 
against him, or who would not willingly and 
wamly have acknowledged any merit thew could 
have discovered in his work. We should be ex¬ 
ceedingly sorry to occasion him the least injury. 
We douiit not his capability to prepare boys for 
Hoiieybury, and we believe he would be a very 
efiicieut teacher of the veniacular Arabic. See¬ 
ing tliat the medium of diplomatic communica¬ 
tion with Eastern nations is for the most part 
the Friiiich language, wc do not feel called upon 
to discuss his capaciw to translate*-ffuthfully 
Arabic, Persian, and Turkish <||^uii|flptslJWe 
have very unwillingly )>ertbrnicd a very p^ful 
dutv. M>. Barker has published a volume 
rcpietewithmiB-Btatements.on Oriential matters, 
wnieh cannot be acconnted for as the results 
of car^essnesa. Had wo not already suffi¬ 
ciently ■'proved how UtUe Mr. Barker has pro¬ 
fited by having “ eontiuualiy studied the tiest 
Arabic authors,” we have in our note-book 
many other errors which are quite at Mr. 
Barker’s service. He has, moreover, displumed 
the most lamentable ignorance of classical 
antiquities, and has crowned the whole by an 
unjustifiable,or,at least, unjiwtified, assumption 
of profound learning. To return to our former 
com}>ariaon, we would willingly admit the 
merit of a man intimately acquainted with the 
Modem Greek pnt tanto ; but if he were to 
write a book in which nations and dynasties 
were confounded, and the names of Themis- 
tocles, Pericles, Alexander, and even Otho, 
were curiously inis-a[)«lt, we might surely be 
justified in not placing him in the same rank 
with Tliirlwall, Gro^ and Muir — ne tutor 
ultra erfpidam. We should ill dischar^ tlie 
functions of our office had we allowed such a 
volume as the ** Lares and Penates " to pass 
without full exposure. 


* Onr readniti are not prabaUj* aware of the fact that 
dicre ie aa neat, if not a greater difiereoce between the 
Tuigar, Rpoken Arabic, and that of the Ruran and “ the 
bMt Arabic anthor* '’—Hariri for UMtance—aa h to be 
found between the Modan Oraek and the laagoace en- 
phtped hr Sopbodea. 
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Poem. Bjr Aibxakdxr Smith. London: David Bogiie, Fleet 


Whbn eome tinio etiioe it was oonimimieated 
to us, that aPoBT had been bora in these latter 
days, we must ocMi:feBS diat a feeiiiig of doubt 
mingled in our minds with the ddigiit of anti¬ 
cipation. Althoi^h there has been as yet but 
liwe of what is really excellent in poetry to in¬ 
vite admiration in this latter half of Urn nine¬ 
teenth century, yet the appreciation of what is 
false and bad has been so various and so en- 
thusiasUc, that we can own to but little /aith, 
when the shout of Eureka has been raised here 
or there—rather as the war-cry of a cliqne,than 
the genuine note of exultation, in whi^ a true 
connoisseur may imlulge when he has found a 
vein of gold. When Alexander Smith was 
borne aloft and followed with lo Psan cries, 
instead of joining the procession we rather de¬ 
termined to handle the idol ourselves; to be its 
loudest trumpeters if it should feel Jike u liVe 
god of Olympus—lo shake the sawdust out of it 
if it should prove to be a stnlfed puppet. 

It is a fashion with some critics and cliques 
to ** take up” a pcllt, and whether the'poet of 
the moment turn out to be an alee imitator of 
the Tennysonian gemu, or an original songster 
of le^B pretension, we are immediately sum¬ 
moned to believe in him by the whole coterie in 
chorus. These people regard matters of poetry 
and authorship as mere articles of vert«, and 
would fain earn a reputation for cleverness by 
the eccentricity of thmr taste. They are for 
the most part mystery-mongers of literature, 
who wish to s^re their own opinions too search¬ 
ing an analysis,and delight dealing with sub¬ 
jects transcending sense. The new pet of this 
class of uersoiis is Mr. Alexander Smith; and 
they are busy indestnraing any germs of genius 
within him by their indiscriminate praise. They 
are encouraging his faults, uigtng him to fresh 
outrages on sense, taste, grammar, and pMtry; 
and they will, in all probability, cause him to 
write more and worse, until he will be in danger 
of becoming a burlesque" on Bailey, who wrote 
Festns, and a travesty on Tennyson. A man of 
genius like Byran can rise superior to the 
censure of false critics; bat ^ must indeed be 
great who shall triumph over flattery exhibited 
m Bitch laige doses at an age so young. 

Some of the paculiar emiracteristios of tho 
author he^ro os are bathes, a sort of tuminotis 
obscurity hnd hoUative mannerism. A truly 
great genius, jn painting us well as poetiy. 
grnefaRy creatii a school, and out of that school 
It is not by any means impossible tbst a pupil 
shall sarpant’ the master. But a cnaventicmal 
genius, while narbaps bis disciples numerically 
eqaid those ot the truly original masters, such 
at Miehsel Angelo or Sbaksoesre, RalTaelle 
or Milton, Landseer or Macaohy, is seldom or 
nevor ftw oeesmon of any dung save sorry imi¬ 


tation. Thus, what are. the cophus of Guido 
worth, or the foUowera of Waller, or ^ din- 
eiples of Shenstone ? What then must Wt sagt 
of the parody on Locksley Hsdl, page ^ of dw 
"life Drama,” or the other Tennysonian pai^ 
dies which abound. Is there any hope, morel 
or mctaplipical, chemical or mathematical, 
esoteric, resthetical, or comical, that, by con¬ 
tinually [larodying a parody, a men may sim¬ 
plify himself to sense, and stumble on the sub¬ 
lime ? Does Lord Bateman, or Lord Lovel 
lead back to tlie*'Childe of Elle;” and may one 
find beauties in " Bon Qualtier” that are denied 
to his originals ? If so, there is sdll some hope 
in {liis reproduction of the faults and blemishes 
of the most successful |H>ets of this age. 

But we must give a taste of the poet's quality. 

In tli« itreet, tho tide of bUng, how it (urges, how It 
ndbl 

Ciod! what baw, ignublo {uee! Oodl what bodiei 
wanting louiii, 

Mid tide stream of human being, tuuifcod by honsei tall 
and grim, 

Palo 1 stand this shining morrow with a jumi for 
woodlands dim. 

The second line is a somewhat iireverent ex¬ 
pression of a dyspepde physiognomist—but " a 
pant for woodlands!” Docs the gentleman 
mean the American diminutive for the met- 
presstbles of a satyr 1 

Agiun, p. 29, for we need not stray wide 
from our starting-point in this book, wberaver 
tliat may lie, in oroer to pick up curiosirioB<— 

Once I saw a bliaiftil hamit-muon, but not throngh 
forest leaves; 

.Twas not whitening o'er a country, costly with the 
piled alieavcs; 

Bose not o'er the am'roui ocean, trembling r^pnd his 
Iiappy Isles; 

(What rose? Oh! we pardon, Jt.) 

It came circling largo and queenly o’er you roof of 
smoky tiles; 

that is, the moon came circling. No doubt 
the moon does turn round, hut that is not quite 
the Image it presents, even to the [lo^e eye. 

And I saw it with such feeUng, Joy in blood, in heart, 
in Irrain , 

1 wemM give, to call the afflaesce of that moment oaA 

ttgftUlt 

Europe, with her dties, rivers, kitts tf t>rf^ (QlOt 
aboep-sprinhJed downs,— 

Ay, an hnndred sheaves of sceptres J Ay, a planets 
gather'd crowns I 

This would be hyjjcrbol^ were it not utter 
nonsense! But {icrbaps it >8 a proof of poMic 
genius to lie moon-struck. 

** Smdi delkdotts Usoogbts these 

They are fit to line portmaataans ;• Nay,* she whh- 
pw'd, “ Memories.* 

We agree with the gmttemim. 

Here Is a choice specimen of the admiratkiti 
of modem critioB— 

Soul, afaw! it unregarded *, Brothers It is doeriy Shut, 
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In Mr. Siniili continuing to compare liis soul to 
a portmanteau ? 

wdMwniwwcwflirrflyoMi/r/rflnthcSaionneatbCTd'shut, 

In the dark iiuoNO of tti8 txidy. cooking tkttuiU, ligbt- 

iiif; firuti 

Sieeltert on the itarry otranger, to our nature'o bate 
desireo. 

A little farther on wc are told— 

God I our souls are apron'd waiters I 

Now upon our souls,” we must protest 
against this parking«clie8t, chop-cooking, fire- 
lighting description of any human soul. 

Let us ask tWn, Can any sane, educated, and 
unbiassed reader wonder if—to use the expression 
of the [KHit himself—the world should think fit to 
sit like a vaUaUyr" on his soul, and to deliver 
u rational verdict of ct inoanit et vertmo facit. 

But altliouh'h we are compelled to recommend 
a little moral head-shaving and blood-letting, 
we by no means despair of the cam— Nunit/et 
Antkt/mm. There is the raw material of a 
very tolerahle poet in him; but will he have 
the patience, the wisdom, the industry, the hu¬ 
mility to shape it ? There is enough of muti¬ 
lated tliought, of tortured fuiicy, of distorted 
heauty in a “ Life Drama,” to make us regret 
that it is not a great Pm-rn. I^et us endeavour 
to give a sketch of the plot or plan of this rhap¬ 
sody, so full of thought nnd feebleness, of hope 
and disnnpointinent, of success and fiiilure. A 
certain Walter, whom we mny fairly suppose to 
be a pocticnl incarnation of the mind of the 
}M)et, whoso imagination has unticijuifed the 
doom of life, loves a damsel who became the 
bride of n wrinkled worldling ripe for hell,” 
t.e. a rich husband. She, it would appear, 
loved Waiter. Your poet seldom likes to no- 
knowledge himself ejected by the heart, though 
he is by eircuinstaiices. She dies, and Walter 
plunges into dissi{>atiun; then bocoincM moody, 
atheistical, and most Byronically discontcntecl 
with (he world. But savage and impious as 
he is, he still has an indescribable longing for 
fame, which lie nevortliclm of course despises. 
He talks (1 little Manfred, a.little f'ttiii, and a 
gooil deal of Locksley Ilall. lie is very 
cgotisticnl, nnd wonderfidly remorseful, llis 
repitiings are sublime, and* his ycarniiigs pro¬ 
found. lie feels imlescrihahly uncumtbrtahle, 
and attempts to express it. The result is a 
(quantity of remarkable nonsetisc, dashed witli 
i^unUunt imagery and shallow-deep thought, 
and conyeved in a reckless silliness of expression 
wfaidi reddens the reader’s lace with that unplea¬ 
sant sensation felt on styting a man make a fool 
of himself. There arc redeemiim gems scattered 
here aad there, hut wasted. There are baiu- 
ties 4e»nerating, no, rushing into bathos, 
and ndble ospiratimts ending in downright blas¬ 
phemy. The boyish tnannexism is, however, 
redeemed fitim becoming utterly sickening by 
a sort of smack of honest ingenuousness. 


Thus Walter proceeds in his strain of egotis¬ 
tical raving to describe the strivings and wres- 
tlinen of a soul above buttom, discontaated with 
its lot, and wishing to be evei^body. But, 
during all this time,we are given to understand 
that die poet, who is somewhat in a dilemma 
between spiritual deUrinm and most sensnons 
passion, has drained the cup of licentious plea¬ 
sure down to the bitter le». Suddenly we find 
our hero a little humanized by the not vei^ 
novel expedient of falling in lore again, this 
time more happily. The ypung lady to whom 
lie has told his story, and who rdoices in 
the name of Violet, 'Mioderstands” him, and 
soothes ,bim. Whether matrimony be the 
result or not is a question we shoald like to 
have resolved, since there is a passage ending 
in a manner which is at once suggestive of im- 
propriety, and yet innocent by its comicality. 
Walter and Violet, after having been making 
love like a metaphysical Ilomeo and Juliet, yet 
with very tender nnd philoprogenitive ap¬ 
proaches (Scene IX—A lawn—Sunset) the 
curtain of eve nnd our author’s fancy falls thus: 

WalVcr. Ob, 1 live 
Uuwuuried »u tby b<*»uty, till the fun 
(iruW!> (i^rew !) dim and wrinkled ae an old man's face. 
Our rhooks arc rluNe, our brrathe mix like our «qu!s. 
Wo bare liven etarv'd hereto ; Ixire'ii bauquut spread. 
Now lot ns feast our fills. 

ViotST. Walter!—(p. 167.) 

So closes the scene; and the famous shake 
of Lord Burleigh’s head could scarcely be 
more suggestive than the lady’s ** W'alter!” It 
means, we hojm, as follows:—” My dear lie- 
truthed! do you know it is getting very late, 
much too late to l>e%it. W'hat will papa say ? 
Oh, do be quiet. The grass is quite oamp: do 
look at that beautiful star. I declare ro^feetare 
quite wet,” Ac. Ac. Exeunt ehwty. Walter 
hat hit arm round Violet's waitl. She eagerly 
points out the shupilariiy of Charles’s Iratn, 
and a cvchchefer htring at this juncture hap- 
jumetl to strike her lover in the eye, he is re¬ 
called,betu'een the jtain thus occtwoned him and 
her astronomical enthusiasm, to a jyerfect emte 
of propriety, and a due appreciation of those 
rules which were laid doom by Prospero to Fer¬ 
dinand in respect of Miranda, Where were 
«e in the stoiv ? Little remains to be told. 
Violet makes Walter happy in every sense. 
She has the daring to love a poet and reform a 
rake. She brings him back to religion, evi- 
dently by domestic influence, «nd srapes his 
erratic passions within the mould of custom. 
At least we hope m. We dare say she is^ or 
was, a good manager, saw that he bad Ida 
meals regularly. Km dry slippm at the fire 
whenever be came in from Mytng the mom, 
and patiently tamed over bis rttynuiig di^o- 
n^ when be vranted a word, for "somefimes 
kinga an not more itopenirive than riiymea.” 
One thing b oertoia, via. that hi SoeM Xlll., 
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which winds op th« ** life Drama," th^ {Wal¬ 
ter and Vioietl mly stay oat until the approach 
of evening, woen the lady uys, half reproach- 
liilly— 

Yua tat4 to love the moon! 

To which he replies, oiler remarkiiiff that 
** 'Tisao cold," and that the ** dews ore islitng," 
**A «<ar'« a edd ihiua to t Iuumb hcoit,'* 

And love i« better toon radioaco. Come! 
l4!t u« go in tf^ether." 

Such b the “ Life Drama." The sulmrdi- 
note churactm arc merely introduced, Iik<’ the 
fritinds of Joh, to fso^, reason, and draw out 
the hero of the piece. Wo have now only to 
select some peculiarities of style, and to give a 
few RpccunctiB in order to complete ohr task. 
Wo have alluded to blaapheiny. * 

Wo are immortals; and must bear such woo, 

That, oonld it light on Oud, in agony^ 

Ho'd my down all hio fstart to buy the death 
Ho doth deny u*.— P. SB. , 

Wc have spoken of bathos. Slrvant lo¬ 
quitur — 

My heart i» in Uie grare with her, * 

The familjawent abroad ; , 

Again 

Eowaao. {A/lfr a pmitf.) The garrnlom sea is talking 
to the stars, « 

Iasi us go down and hear the greybeard's speerb. 

[ TAn/ Willie tihimf the AeurA. 
i shall go down to nedfonishire to-iiwrrrow.il) 

There b Coekneyism of the I<oig1i Hunt 
order in— 

Wearily I saw Uie Dawn's 
Feet sltecning o'er the dewy lawns. 

There is something like plagiarism in— 
lake a young sun-beam in a “gloomy wood,^ 
Making the darkness smile." 

Milton muk(^ Comut (also in a wood) say— 
At every fall Mnootliing tl>c rarra down 
Of ^rkness 'till it siniVd! 

But this is trivial. Would that Mr. Smilli 
might l>e inclinefi to go tlirongh a regular 
course of Milton! 

As to repetition; we understand (bat Mr. 
Smith has litvn called the ** laureate of the 
sun, moon, stair, and sens," or some such ex¬ 
pression ; and ct^rtainly, if frequent allusion to 
them merit tlie epithet, he lias won it amply. 
In glancing over his little volume, with jpen 
in tmnd, wc iiave made out the following little 
bill; and we ItcUcve we have cheated ourselves, 
by leaving out several items:— 

Mr. Alexander Smith in account with 
Mean. San, Moon, Stan, and Seas, for similes, 
allnsknM, and poetical imagery— 

Ts was, raa-sals, sllB•li^,stln>teaa>^ Ae., ferus 

af Life Drsaa .77 

Us SHBO, mnna bsams. aMM-Uf^ fee., as abet* . M 
Tb start, smufeHatiMis, pfeaeta, Ac. ..... AS 
TsaiaSfBCtsa, wansofi&ttB, Ac. Ac. . ... W 

IMH Mi 


(K.B. Two OF more allntdons in the same 
page chaigetl as one.) 

The partieulan given, below.'' 

** An Kveniug at Monio," a little poem of 
about fuui*tei'n pages, wbit^h follows, has its 
due share of meteorology ami brine; but larits 
npiHwr to be the predomiiuuit image; at least 
lliey art' mort! worthy of corament. In **A 
Life Drama" we have only neweived nim^ 
allusions to larks, pp. 1(1. 20,21. 28. 43. KKl. 
111. 133. ItVi, end very Oiiuiyf some of them 
an>; but her<>, in tbb little |H)t*it), urn no less 
tlutn six, iH'sides one to linnets. Here is u 
sjieeinn'ii: 

Must brilliant stiw ujion tlio rrrsl nf Time 

Ih fjigiand. Englmid! Oh. I knew atslo 

Of tliOkR tar ftuniimirs wlien sbs lay iu tim sun. 

• liKtening to her oKm larh*. —P. iWl. 

III tlie’ sun" b, wo lielieve, a viilgnr 
eiiphemisiii for tieing a little flushed with tiiu 
rosy god. Kiiglaiid " b repixMcntiHl as just 
recovering to u doubtful suspieiou of Itiw own 
identity. Is England, England ?" and a eoni- 
ninitm who wus lt?8S overcome b recounting to 
ler the iichieveiiieiitM of “ h«*r own lurks." 
This {mssage shuultl lie illustrated by one of tlie 
Punch " artists. Young England’s liead- 
uebo, with the w'nniehed knoekers mid ntdiee- 
iMun’s riittlo, is ii sul>jtH*t worthy of Doyb. It 
is a nbiiiiie, however, to fix feminine pronouns 
ii]>on Young England. 

Of nnnpiint tibsurdittes the abiiiidutiee b so 
grtvit in this little volume, that we know nut 
where to eliwise. Most of these Jiiive 
lilixMidy ItM'ii italicised as iH'itiitifst by some 
one or mow of the wi'ekly wviewers. It 
iii cnrioiis that lines wbieh liavt; liei'ii 
thrown off as slmlies of absurdity by men of 
genius Hboutd so rtstemide, as tiny dofinatiy 

' ♦ Pp" 11 T Ifl’ "l7. tfilTTf (3)7 '0^, 

2B. 3*. 35(2,, ms), 37. fB, 41>(2}, ,'.<1(2). .Ha), 43(3). 
47. 3(t. 03, it, 04. 60. 7i>. 74, 7A. 70>2). 7H. 70. 04. H. 
UH. 9I<3;.94(2). B.'i. 00. 07. 00- 101. Jl-'t. 117, IIB- >33. 
134, 120, 127. 130(2), 130(.1). I»3. 134. 137(2). 139. 
r41. 140. 141 3). 1.42, {iirrt/ rmuirkaMe) 143, I4fl. iSfl, 
149, 100. 162. 102. 104. lOO. 173. I7B. 1B.4, iBfl, IB?, 
too, 191. 193. 190. lOB. 199. 

Mm»», .yc.— l’j*. 3. US), a, 6. 14 . 29, 30. 30, 40, 44, 
40. 53, 43. 60. 61, 07, OH. 7».73. 74. BO, «l(2), B2-1I0. 
92. 97. 100. 100. I I7(2i. 122. 127, >20(2), 190. 132. J30. 
144. 141, 1.43. 14.4. 1(13. IB9. I7B, 179. IB2, |i!3. IH4, 
184. IBB. 100, 106, 107. too, 300. 203. 

Start, yr,-Pp. 4, 4, 0. 13, 10. IH, 19(8). 23, 34(3). 
26. 20, 50, SI. 55. 56, 37. -lO. *3. 44, 40, 4?. 40, 44.69, 
00(2), 61, 62. 7«. 76. BO.84,BO. nM,ll9. 02. »7. lOO. 1«3, 
104. 100. H6, 110, 120, 121(2). 1.11. 130. (3). 1»». Ul, 
144. 147, 140. 164. [a gtOary) 1«, 160, 167, (« IM% 
way) 163. 100. 183. 191. 200. 201, 303. 

Senr, 3. 6. 9(2), 10, II. 14, 16. I?. 19. 26, 

29, so. 40. 42, 43(5). 46. 47. 62. 66. 00. 82. 67. 71, 7*, 
73. 77. SO. H3. 90. 92. 94. 100. 107. 110, >11. 115. 116. 
llofllO, 120(2). 122. 125, 127. >26. 136(2). 142. 140. 
141. 163, 164, 166. 167. 161. 170. 17tt, 179. (2). 166, 
106, 167.102,195-196,196. 198. 300(5). 203. 

f E. 6.—P. 38. “ Skbr of iarkt."- P. 135. “ Up pm 
her niiee of )arb.”»P. 168. Loud with a UwiBiaad 
larks" Ae. Ae. Ae. 
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of the bHuifi' * of ibc “poctliri^” of the 
tliiy, ^vlicn they nre t^'ing all they tan. 
fere in a powerful aspiration whieh might 
have hri ‘11 piueed in the mouth of Leicester or 
Sir Walte'r Jlatcigli in Shcridan'M immortal 
t^fM/iinh Armadfi, or rather of Whiakcrandos 
or (he Ueefcat(;r aspiring to the band of the 
divine Tilhnrinu. 

O may iny Kpirit on hope's ladder climb 
Fr()in hungry nothing up to star*pack'd tponA, 

I’lu iifo strain on tip-uw, to thy love beyond 
■riie only htaren I u«k !—1*. 7'^- 

The following is dolioious; 

Her father's veins ran noble blood. 

His hull rose mid the Ut»» ; 

Like a Riui-beam she came and went 
Mill the white cuttagM. 

Til- {Kitir'd hi.i frenzy forth in song, 
iltiplic lieir of tears and praisml 
Now resteth that unquiet heart * 
limmth the quiet JainH. —Pp* 

Is it possilde to rtnitf this and avoid thinking 
of that puthelic epitaph : 

Hero 1 lies, aitil my tpirit at Asr. is. 

With the ti|)s of my tiws and the end of my nose 
Turn'd up tu the mots of the daisies 'I 

(.^inning, in ridieule of a ^KM’t who crowdetl 
his v<‘rs(‘ with siniih's wh(‘r«‘in there was no 
siiTiiiurity, imitated him thus : 

As Sampson lost his strength 
J)y flitting oil' ills hair, 

So 1 rt'ietir my strength 
Uy breatliing tiaint>stead air. 

This woiilil Im* no htirlesqne u|hiii Alexander 
Siaith. Take the following : 

I am so rnrsed, and irrar within my soul 
A fHing as fierce as Dives, drowsed with wine, 
hipping ills lemon in luxurious dreams.—P. 3. 

I Km'S any render we the similitude? The 
Htihjiri is not one tiatt will iMSir analysis ; hut 
we i;otdi"« that even if we knew exnefly how a 
“pang” were “worn” we should not have 
liMtkfHl lor a pattern pang in such a s<*t of eir- 
iMiiiistunefs. We have not sfmee, howevcT, to 
follow out this pcs.'MUBrity of our author; but 
although there are ninny prt'ttv inmgi's, there is 
not oiM* I rue or happy .•iiinile in the whole 
volunie. 

Page 11. We read of a startled lover iijion 
At hoia a “ Thought eoiiies stretiniing.” 

A terror and a glory ! shucked with light, 
ttia houutUct* hang glam iighait; 

Then slowly settles down the wiuitcd night, &e. &e. 

If this be not wmseuw;, Bedlam should grant 
degrts-s in poetry, " Again : 

“ The Kivniing ills are Tajtcs In dim diigdise 
Dark moral knots that pom tha ttar, 

If MW ore lovers. In our wilder eye* 

NboH hong, like dew.4lrQps cteor. 

The.ire is not itolirised by us. We ^ per* 
eciye a meaning tali* quaH*; hit in **diin dis* 
guiee ” in these linoi, which at find ctnopletcly 
“ posed the seer,” 


The poet’s spirit taking captive the spheres 
“ to WTing their riches out,” is a bold concep¬ 
tion. In tlie next stanza ^ says, or sings: 

I'll wing me throngfa ereotioa like a bee. 

And f«u/e the gleaming splieres. 

Tliis is bolder still. We fear the young 
gentleman has not yet learned that the moon is 
not made of green cheese, and that he speculates 
upon it as an edible. But perhaps we come 
under the following description 
Most tmib ore shot 

By sense from grandeur, ax s man who uorts. 
Night-capped wr^pt in blankets to the nose. 

Is shut out from tlie night which, Uk* a sea, 
Dreaki>th for ever on a strand of stars.—P. 17. 


Porhhps fo j hut the rattle of Mr. Smitli’s 
lionwriiHo makes it difficult for any {loor soul to 
hIccii. 

We shall give a few more specimens of this 
class of writing. Let them speak for themselves 
U. those who have taste anti judgment, or even 
common perception. 

When the dark dumb earth 

Lay m%tr hack and watch'd the Kbiniug stars.—i*. 19. 
A poet sat in his anthia.; room. 

Hi* lamp the valley king'd. —P. 21. 

From his heart he unclup'd his love. 

Amid the trembling treiw, 

And sent it tu the Lady Bhuicbo 
On winged poesies.— I/a'tl. 

Tlie tree* were gazing up into the sky. 

Their bare arms stretch'd in prayer for the snows.— 

P.34. 


Why should trees pray for snows ? 

As a suo-sUed wild-eyed, and meteor-maned, 
Neighing the reeling star*, is 'bore a hack 
With sla|i^sh oniw of mwl. — Ibid. 


Vcivs ciiiinot be of mud, blood, no, nor yet 
lava. They may be JiUed with tvax. 


More tremulous 

Than the soft star that in the azure East, 

Trembles with pity, o'er bright bleeding day. (?)— 

ibid. 


As a stern swordsman grasps his keenest blade.—P. 35. 

If he did he w'ould certainly cut hia fingers. 
Were she plain night I'd pack her with my stars.—P. 43. 

Aiifiari'diy, if he had any he might pock his 
“ stars’’—French or Guelphie—and also his 
pirtcrs, in his portmanteau; hut packing hw 
lady with stars suggests tlie idea of a dmthm 
aux which we should decidedly prefer 

to n dime am etoit**. 

Here is a notion for the Peace Society 
this muct land of health 
By ytfUk pagan* filieck whose red Uood ran 

A lovely ynuth * * ttnagefy, oft, 

A enlkred smile htj on his noMt 

The snahnrnt ahephcids atared am m*M «TM* 

" A nice derangement of emtaidisf” as Mrs. 
Malapop hath it. 

‘mid a world of griOTpy 
AnHpeAr—P. 43. 



A UVB VmAMA, 


Hm is a 8ttn*M«, nthof more id the ^le of 
Turner than of Danby— 

Ait tlKnlc and traabMi in uiutedhut Ujjht, 

And from tbe eeatn binMil the aagnr Ran, 

Stem M the wdatMtjft (hxi, a ffuirt 
O'er evening city with its doom of sin.—1*. AS. 

Wo have heard of various booms, including 
tlie boom of the Inttcrn, and tbe bwnienuig; 
but the ** boom of ain ” is a new boom, made 
exitressly for the author’s Ar^. 

Hero for hoars we bang 

O’er the fine panti and trembles of a line.—Pp* AS^ A3. 
This m twf be a c]othe»>line. Bard of Moses! 
What ia meant, p. flO, by Indian darki? 
Is it, can it be, an abbreviation for ** diujdea ?” 
P.63— 

Mad upoominffi to the frighted *tart 
To fiedgt wilh mwrie, uHnffs of hemp noon, 

1 'll sing some versos that hO sent to me i—Ibut. 

Thy faintest smile uat-prices the swelled vroinbs 
Of fieets, rich glutted.—Pp. 73. 78. , * 

IleTO it is evident that Mr. Smith had a 
fjnuintly exquisite passage in Shuks|y:'art'‘s 
Midsummer Nighr^j Dream “ itiin'visagcd ” 
ill his soul (as he might himstdf phndle it). 
It must tie rein* mbertm tliat he is babbling of 
“ an Indian morn.” liCt us see, 

TUaMi* mother was a vot’ress of iny onier ; 

And in the spierd Indian air, by night 
Full often luith she gnssip'd by my side; 

And sat with me on NejSune's yellow sands. 
Marking tiie embark’d traders on tho flood. 

When we have laugh'd to see the sails conceive. 

And grow big-bellied with the wanton wind: 

Which she, with pretty and with swimming gait 
(Following her womb, then rich with my young 

Would imitate, and sail upon the land • 

As from a voyage, rich with merchandise.”— 

Mtd. Nightt Ihtam, Act ii. Sc. S. 

But Mr. Smith swells liis ships in'a dif¬ 
ferent manner. He would burst their holds, 
not fill their sails; and the result would be 
Mie loss of all Messrs. Greem's and Liniisay’s 
vessels, and the ruin of many gentletycn at 
“Lloyds.” To stand up in the ruins of a 
man's own heart must be a difficult proctws, 
which we should imagine even Mr. Bunn 
would scarcely contemplate; yet Mr. Smith 
shrinks not from such a metaphysical catas¬ 
trophe:— 

If thy rich heart is like a palace shattered, 

Stand up amid the rmae tf tkp heart. 

Surely this was borrowed from one of Castle- 
reagh’s vivid catachresesT “To fpve the 
hy&k-beid of rebdlkm a mp over the 
knuekleiT^ is nothing to it 
At p. 137 there is a ray weini lyrie which 
reminu ns of some in Mr. Beil^’s “ Fastos.” 
It b ttttrenmly inbRise. There b a ptei^ Une 
in it;— 

Ihy brg* dark eyes an wide 190B my brow. 

But we cannot say mora of it than diat it b 


vfduptuouslv second-rate, giving ua the idea 
that the auuor had read the linee of Shellt^ 
to an Indian air, and PhyUps' immortal trans¬ 
lation of the ^ttttvrat pai Srof Surndtr, 
But how bint a reflex is contained in Wal¬ 
ter’s thirty-two lines :— 

I chup thy waiRt, f feel thy boMim's beat: 

0 kiRR me into faintuem eweet and dim t 
Thou leanest to me as a ■weiiiaf peach, 

Fidl-Jnlced and mellow,/aanerA to the taher'e reseA. 
Thy hair is luonen’d by that kirn you gave: 

It fliKxl* my KhoulderR o'er; 

Another yet! 

• • * • 

1 feel thy clasping arms: my cheek is wet 
Willi thy rieh tears. One Um! sweet, sweet, 
Another yet !*'—P. 1 jM 1 . 

Mr. Hinith's “ Another yet!” cannot fail to 
suggest the 

" Da ini’baiia mille, delude oeotnni 
Dmn mille altera, dein seonuda centum 
IHiin usque altera mffie-”* 

Of Cntulltu. But how poor and diluted b 
his strain to that which tite aiicienb sang. 

Who that remcmtiers the Ibllou'ing would 
give a pin for pages of Mr. Smith's ecstatic 
w’cakness— ^ 

Qualis noi fait ilia, di diav^iie 
Qiinm motiis tiwus. Ilaiisimus esJentes 
Kt transfudimuR hinc ct lllinc labellii 
ErraiiUw onimaR. 

Let those who like this stylo of poetry, if 
Hpiinbh scholars, betake themselves to Garci- 
liuwo de la Vega; or, if simply classical, Uiere 
is Tibullus— 

Kt dare anlielatim pugnantibus ORCula labrie, 
Uscula; 

or Clnudiun's couplet : 

IMirtR anlrnum conciliaotilms 
Altcrnum rapiat mursus anheliluni. , 

These are true poet-launates of the kiss— 
llitne and others, from Ovid and Johannes 
Secundus to ilufls and Anacreon Moore. Mr. 
Hruith cannot afltinl to enter the lisb with 
them. Do wc exaggerate his aim ? Let us see. 
liy the RiA-Rlmre sad ttm Rhiiw, 

’Neath the Rtaf», 1 tat with Clarl; 
ifiT tilkcn boddict. time tmlacedi 
My arm wa» trembling round her teaiet; 

1 pluck'd the jey* upas her lips— 

Ji^R, though pinck’d, RlaU grow again. 


* A toaRpoonfui of CornoliuR tiallJuR against an Im¬ 
perial quart of amaCiry Die Dronta.” 

Faade, puelia. genaa ronea* 

Perfuoas rubro piu-purcisTyrlcadt 
Po(rige labra, lahra curallina; 

Da emmbatim mitb btaia 
Bush amentia parumi animl. 

MThtch we wul Rfndaavonr to lender thna— 

* thy soft cheek of Tyrian bloom, 

JSew deepen ta ita warn parinm*; 

To mine thy hpa' •mH nenl atreteh. 

My eobhing biMth I aesne can btefa . 
SwweOy repmt the biffing falim. 

Tea my eeul ia every Um. 
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Oh, UiAt (Irath vould let no tairy, 
l.ikf: a dew'drop on a Dover, 
y.ycr on thi^tie lip*.-— I’p. 60 , 61 . 

We Hulimit tiiut, in rcfureiicc to classical pru* 
Hcncics, these lines are us vuljpirly susgerave 
iH oitlinuiT Puses plustirmcs comporucl to the 
statues of Praxiteles, or, tlie idealisations of the 
divine Titian. As to the “sea-shoi^' and the 
sliips,” it must, yen, it must have been at 
nnfrhton where the jK»et “ sat with Chin.” 
Our author’s lovc-soiim are, however, about 
e({unl to one in a i'oolisli novel we reviewed 
not lont<; since, entitled JtUmdelle, which created 
some interest in London cindcs by its licen* 
tioUH inipertinenee. 

It is a ])oor apolo^’ for all this stuff that 
Mr. Smith e:in write a preat deal better when 
he 4>on fines himself to sense, (rramtnar, and 
pood morals. 

Walter (to hia iijpatress). 

Tlioii noMo Roul, 

Teach mo, if thod^t nearer (iod than I! 

My lift) VOS a lung dream ; whoa I awoke 
Itiity KtiKHl like an angel in iny (>ath. 

And soeniM mi terrible, I eould have turnotl 
InOi my yeHierdayK, uml wandered bark 
To distiuit ehibtbiHHi, and gi^pc outUi (bid 
By tbi> gate of Inrth, not death. Lift, lift mo up 
By thy seei't inspiration, a^ tlio tide 
liiftK up a stranditl boat upon the brarh. 

I will go fortii ’iiiong men, not mailed in srorn. 

But ill the nnnoiir ol n piiro intent. 

(treat dutieii and great rongs. 

And wliethoT rniwmsl or cruwnhsut, when I fall 
It iiialterN nut. so a» liotl'K work is dune. 

I've team'd tu pri/o the ijuiet lightning doed, < 

Nui tile ,a|iplaiiding thunder at its hen.-i 
Which inon call Fatno.—J’. 201. 

Tliid Mr. Smith written all like this, he 
would, it is possible, have receiveil h'ss sudden 
praise, hut he would have iiccii more of a poet, 
lie '.iiiplit have remained “crownlcss;” but 
is the wrnith he has won by the nonsense ho 
has written worth the piirelia«> of a summer- 
noon '! 

The lenpth at wiiioh we have ri'vlewinl this 
” }Ma't,” is not so nineh out of eom|>liinent or 
hhimi* to him, as tvproaoh to his erities. It 
is diHieuU to df'temine whether he sins through 
youth and want of diseiplini', or from poverty 
of imii|pn:itioii; us vne who vainly cuts him¬ 
self with knives that his pod may eome. 
in uither case, wo iiuiy he iKTinittoil to remark, 
sinee the efteel is the same, that if jmetry be 
not prci'isely the leliidtoiis utterance of eonimon 
ideas, it din's not consist in dispuitu^ abstruse 
thoughts in toraired lan^ape. This is the 
fault and the stumhling^luck of tlic day. 
Pods funey it difficult to say any thing new. 
They do not know that tlie wondrous power of 
tntns|>osiUon exhibited by colours, not^ of 
music, and ^ti'(!Cii nto appliiTahte to words 
and ideas. 1%ey should forget their readers 


more, and write less for effect. No one may 
hope successfully to win the Muse by falling 
into a fit and frothing at the mouth, though he 
may for a time impose upon the vulgar. He 
who would snatch fame from the stars must 
not be uviT on the stretch to avoid mediocrity 
iiy artificial extravagance. To praise Alex¬ 
ander Smith as others have done would only 
be to fictray him into further imperiections. 
It might urge his Peepsus to bolt over plains 
of blasphemy and bathos, and to plunge into 
the* dirty waters of licentiousness. Lk him 
|H>nder over the fate of learns, who approached 
“ sun, moon, and stars ” too nearly, until the 
first melted ail the wax from his'wings, and 
lie fell into the very “seas’’whose l^uties 
he hineiiHl himself securely admiring. l*oor 
Keats is said to have been killed by a cruel 
article in a venerable contemporary. We be¬ 
lieve that had his constitution liecn good he 
would have snrvivjMl the infliction. Alexander 
Hinith ineurs ah opfiosite danger. It is enough 
to turn the head of any young jiersoii as]>iring 
to be a poi>L At present, w’e are hardly pre¬ 
pared to say whether he he likely hereafter to 
fiewmie one or not. He has, it is true, occa¬ 
sionally given by no means ordinary evidences 
of |iow<T. So have others in their generation, 
who have been meteors rather than stars, and 
shone like the fireworks of a night rather 
than those glorious hi.'acuu8 streaming from 
past to future with a steady light. Abi>vo 
' all, let him read tioohs and look on men and 
nature. PIven genius must have knowledge 
fo work with: the knleidnseupi' cannot form 
tuuv iriiHgos wiUiout its bits of glass and 
colourt'il heads. It is too painfully apparent, 
at pres(mt that our poet is iJlitemte—illiterate 
in hooks, in natun*, and in mankind. 

lA>t us assure Mr. Smith that the persons 
most likely to attack him ere long are tne,vcrjr 
sanu* who have so extrov(^plntTy landed his 
enide Lite l>rama. Their doing 'm will be the 
best sign of his improvement and the earliest 
symptom of his corrected taste. All we know 
at present is, that the rubbish part of Sbellev 
was simple obseority; that Byrun, Campbell, 
Grey, Pope, Milton, Shakspeare, or Spenser, 
never wnue such trash as that which ne has 
[lerpctruted, and which may be found heaped 
through his I jfeDrama, with hut tew diamonds, 
mostly of indifferent water, scattered hoa and 
there upnii it. 

If Alexander Smith become a man and a 

I met, he may vet live to thaidc us. We assare 
lim that we heartily wish him weU, and shall 
be the first to greet, with warm admimlkm, 
what w« still kem to see— a better and tuMcr 
effort, worthy of a poetical mind. 
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I. AdnUnietratim of Jv*tice in Southern India, By John Bkvck Norton, 
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III. The Theory and Practice of Caste ; being an Inquiry into the qfrcts of Caste on the 
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VT. A Memoir of the Public Services, rendered by Ideut.-Colonrl Outram, C, li, London: 
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IX. The Administration of the Kati-India Compuny: a Distory of Indian Progress, By 
John William Kave, Author of “ Tlie History of tlie War in Aff){liuiiiatan.” 
London: Bentb'y. 18^. 

X. Prcmml of a Plan for remodelling the Oavei'nment of India, London: Smitli, 
Elder, and Co. Bombay: Smith, Taylor, awl Co. lfV»3. 

XL A Dill, to Provide for the Clowrnment of India, ordered by the House of Commons to 
btf printed, June 9,1853. 


W'lTH our April Number we brongbt to,a 
cloM' the series of fiapers, on the present asfteet 
of the Indian qmwtion, whk'h we eoniincneed 
in October last We have nothing to add to 
our statement of that «isc—nothing to r<Tf ily; 
and, il" wo now bestow a few passing words 
u]N]n the subject, it is simttly that we iimv 
record, for the information of our distant rtsail* 
cr^ what progrens a question has made in the 
ag^tion of which we have borne an usidul, a 
moderate, and a leading {uut. 

The appearance—almost simiilUtneons with 
our last publication—of tin* work which stands 
at the head of our list, set the stwl to the evh 
dence whidi we liad previously laid before our 
readers, of the ininuitoua operation of that absurd 
machinerr wbicn the Company had framed 
for the Bdmmistmtion of justice. Mr. Norton’s 
Matesaents have been hitherto atMUaputed, as 

S ara indisputahle. Th^ come fwth on 
auUmriW, for it is a Company’s sorvant 
makes torn} and we confess that we share 
in tlKouriority,eiaressed by the Maifaes people 
to know whetWMr. Norton continues to act 
aa '‘Company’s pleader” in the Madras 
Sadder Atmwiiit. 


Equally to the purpiisf art* the two nc*t 
works uiHin otir list. 

Mr. iVeil Baillic, the author of the firHt„waB 
rreditalily known to ihr: horned world for his 
able trcatisio on ” tin' Moiuuiimodan Law of 
Sale,” and “ the Molmn'iincdan Law of Inhcri* 
lancf." 11 is pn-wiif work bus considi'nibly en¬ 
hanced tlial acquired rejmtution. It is in every 
resjMTt ** nostris tenijxiribus aettommwlntnm,” 
for “the Diiid Ta*-(or Kbirujj of India” is 
the siibjeet. It is a work of tiic highest au¬ 
thority, for the ti'xt IK a litoml compilation, from 
the. six volumiwof the “ FOtawa AluTngeer*?«,” 
of every fbingliaving a direct l»ejiring on the 
Land Tux. IT the wofk has la-eii publisited 
at the cxpnse of the ISast-IndiaComimny, th« 
fhet is only another proof of the uunrjoai 
hcedlesBuesslnd ignonmee of (Jie Dimrtors. A 
severer censure upon the stu}rtd rapacity of those 
present nilera of India rannot be fnu^ned, 
tlmn this timely publicatimt of the laws oi tljpeo 
who scigned liefore the Comply were strong 
enough Ui supplant tlicm. We (amtent oui^ 
selves with one extract from the (<rnditc and 
interesting “ Introductory Essay ” of the 
learned author. It will be setm bow con- 
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pletcly the statement of the casti contained in 
our OelolM Tund January Numbera is l)onie out 
by the fiirtti. Out rraclt'rs will rcmenilier—• 
we cannot Um inipnws thia truth—that, 

a(;cor(img to the tlierjry of the Cunipany, tlay 
came not aa conquerora to India, but aa li))eni- 
tora; and that theae IHteratora have taxed the 
iunda of their emancipated people, at mtea vary* 
ifig from 00 to 70 {kt cent, of the nut produce. 
1^. Bail lie ahull tell ua how it fared witli the 
same people, befoi-c their happy d<‘livcnincc, by 
the Company, from the i)ower of their Mogul 
conquerora and tyranta !* 

In the Aycen Akbnryit is stated that “in forraor 
tirncR the tnonurchs of iiinduBtuu exacted toe sixth of 
die produL-e of the lauds.” At the same time there was 
levied a eenerai poll tax. According to the lustittites of 
Menu, Hindu kings were cutitlod to .take, in extreme 
eases, as inueh as a sixth of the prwluce of tlie lands 
from their subjects. The system afterwards adopted by 
Akbar was that of Shore Khan. . . . Tlie rate fixed 
by Akbar was a tiiiko part of the avekaue phoucck 
or EACH ARTU'1,E ON l.ANt> OF AVKKAOK UUALITY. It is 
probable tliat it c-oin|ircliended some compensation for the 
pull tax which, with many other voxatious exactions, was 
reiiiitu-d by Aktiar. The rate being tltus fixed, was com- 
niutod into money at the average prices of nineteen years; 
and it was loft to the option of tlie cultivator to jiay iii kind 
or in money. 'Hie settlonieut was made for ten years. In 
the interval between Akbar and ^kurungsebe some change 
must have taken place. 

The nature of the change appears from tlic 
firman of Aurungzebe (more projicrly Aluiii< 
gtHir), wliieh was iiwuitl in IflHrt,—sulisc- 
qncntly to the completion of the Fiitawa,— 
und IN coulaiiiOfi in the Apjiendix. The 
most iioticoitbh! difference iietween Akbar's 
and Auningaebe’s syHturim, however, coiiNists 
in the rah*. In ease of iieeet>Nity Aiiriiiigcebe 
orduiiKNi that lits revenue-collectors might take 
as much us o.nimialf ihc produce, but under 
no cireumsUtneos wtw they to exettod it, “ not¬ 
withstanding any {mrtieidnr ability to pay 
more.” Jii other rc8}H*cts they were enjoined 
** to shew the ryots every kintl of iavour ami 
indulgenee, und endeavour, by wholesome 
regulations und wise ndministratioii, to engage 
them with hearty giHul will to luliour towards 
the inereuse of uj^eulture, so that no lands 
may be negliN'tiHl that utv.' enjmble of cultiva- 
tiou.” Finally, the firman contained provisions 
for the reclaiming of wusti' land, of a wise, 
bottntifnl. and jjiolitic ndture, and such ns should 
catt a blush into the cheek of HaUiday, or 
Melvill himself, if they n»d it—71—78). 

The other wofit, although far inferior to the 
last, and in some rcs^iects disfigured by Euro¬ 
pean and Missionary prislilcctions and antipa^ 
thiii, is an eminently nstdtil one, aud a most 
creditable {terformanec. Mr. Irving hM ex¬ 
amined at great length into ** the theory and 

* “1110 Land Tax of India,” Introductoty Essay, 
pp. xxxiii.—xxxvi. 


practice of caste,” with the view of determining 
the effects of tliat marvellous institution nimn 
** the proliable destinies of the Anglo-lntfian 
Empire.” The little volume before us (which, 
by tV way, has received the Le Bas prize at 
CWbridge) is the fruit of those labours. We 
utterly (ussent from many of the views inci¬ 
dentally profiounded by the autlior, and more 
c^ecially from his estimate of tlie laws of 
Menu, and their obligation. It is therefore 
with a surprise only the more pleasurable, that 
wctfind oursidves able cordially to concur with 
him, in the generous conclusion to w'hich he 
has come, and which he enforces with clo- 
quenqp, ability, and strength, in favour of the 
uerfiKst capacity of the natives of India for the 
nigliest jmliticai employments, and in reproba¬ 
tion of tne sordid and narrow Jealousy of the 
Company, which has to this day excluded 
them as much as possible from all emplovmcnt. 
*We quite agnie with Mr. Irving that there is 
nothing in caste to militate against tliat capacity. 
None but the Comimny ever asserted there was. 
It is like their pretendej) Jealousy of Crown 
patrdmq'c—a bugbear to scare tlic curious. 

The law of caste was supreme and universal 
under the Hindu; it hud fret! scope under the 
Mogul; and uiidej* both—to use once more the 
language of Horace Hayman Wilson, cited in 
our last NuiuImt—^' tlie testimony of travellers 
and historians assures us that, for centuries 

I irior to the introduction of Eurojican agency, 
udin had ticen {Kipulous and flourishing, the 
|M! 0 j[»le thriving and happy.” t The greatest 
jiraise tlmt can be desired by any man, who 
Ii^iours for the good of British India will he, 
that he lias approximated tlie closest to tho 
gigantic models of a Feruz, a Shah Jehaii, iumI 
an Akbar; and the fitint show of activity, here 
and there making by the Company, in these 
last days of their Charter Act of 1853, to iptore 
some of the mighty works of those ^ne&itors, 
which have been suffered by the present rulera 
to Ml to waste and ruin, would command 
our acknowledgment, if it were not that the 
impudent endeavour to appropriate to ffiem- 
s(.dvea the glory of the first inventioo, and to 
extinguish the records of the past, provoke a 
smile of contempt for tlie Imrefa^ impos¬ 
ture,! 

In connecrion with thb part of our sobjeot, 
we are glad to be able to refer onr readers to 
the following observationu of Dr. Boist of 
Boml^', extracted frcrni bis Motes on 
the A^rs of India ”—an able and intansting 
work, recently published at Btnnbay, and fb«^ 
warded to us* from India by the author. JDr. 
Buist vouches official documents—someof ffiem 

t ” Histoijr of India.” TqI. I. b. 983. 
t “ The Aammisttatioa of the ust-ladia Gnipaiigr,” 
tat. Bjr John WUIhuB Kaye. Pp. " 
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publuhed by Mr. Kaye bmiRelf in the days of 
DM patriotism—for every one of liis atatements. 
It is hardly necessary to add, that of those 
statements not one has been noticed, eitlter 
by Mr. Kaye himself or by Mr. Prinsum, or by 
any other champion or aavocate of the Com* 
pany's govemmoit; for such is the fashion 
of tM India House! 

At tlie close of an elaborate and highly 
interesting description of the immense intenial 
wealth and resources of India—of her gold, 
precious stones, copper, steel, iron, salt, nitre, 
mineral oil, soda, mica, coal, and minerals* of 
all kinds,—her timlxnr, supr, corn, silk, cotton, 
rice, spices, dyc-stufTs, opium, gums, and drags 
of everyspecies,—of “her animal creation,^hich 
presents representatives of every living thing 
movmg on the earth or in the waters, from the 
Icviatlmn and the elephant to the beetle and tlie 
ant,”—of her indigenous manufactures, “ now 
fast hastening to decay'’—under the restrictions* 
imposed by the jealousy of Leadenhalt Street 
hucksters,*—of “ her singular monuments of 
art,”—and particularly of “ those wundefs of 
the world, the stone earrings of Central Isidia, 
Rajpootana, and Gujerut,—the sandal •wood 
carvings, and filligree of Trichinopoly,—the 
embossed silver work of Cuteh and Agra,— 
the microscopic paintii^ of Delhi and Lahore, 
—the inlaid wood of Mraltan and Bombay ”— 
and “the damask rifles and sword-bjades of 
Quierat, which beat any tiling Europe can boast 
of,''—(Preface, pp. xiv.—xviii). Dr. Buist pro- 
ct^s to say—t 

The nuns of oor desolate dties point to the aroatiieu 
of the empire, before Evropeaiit sought its uiores as 
traders, and sdied its soil as con^neron. Gour, the 
former capital of Bengal, carers an area of sorenteon 
sqnare miln, and once boasted of a popniation of above a 
millioa of inhabitants. Beeln^r, Wnile flonriahing, «on> 
tained nearly a miUion of inhabited houses, occupiod by 
more than tnree millions of people. Bajmahal, the city 
of a hnadred kings, is now a mberable tillage inhabited 
Iqr a few papenanken. Mandoo, the eapiulm the.Patan 
Borereteiiaof Hahn, surronnded by a wall twenty-eight 
milea in occupiM an area of twelve thousand 

Enj^lish actes: the Jnmmah Ifndid, bnilt of while 
marUe, is the fbest specimen of Aflghan architecture in 
ezMenee: it notr su^kif the lair of the wdf and the 
tiger. Blialib>bnia,ia Kattiawar, BehntiatheNortiiem 
l£ab, Lmakassa at the base of the Himalayas, Falibo- 


* 'Hw Company '*B*a rien ouUiS—rien appris.” A few 
nMu ago we were o a d e av o n ring to tit ont an Indian 
debate ia Parliamait. A memberspe^ ontheestinctiou 
•f the maanfacturci of India, and reminded the Hodm that 
the pblley of prohibitions and restrictiont which had 
•Bbeted it was adopted for tba sake of eneonn^^ onr 
ova aaanbetines nen at kaw e . A gcntleinan, remitly 
ilma d by grace of the Comet of Dinetoia to the Hi|p 
C0W$ot PsriiaiMnt, who was sitting near at, ezelaiincd 
And a Mod thing tea! The peo^ of India get better 
Btam us, fUB cenhl have made fiw 


t **Not« flD to AflUn of Into.” Pretoe, pp. 
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tiira near Patna on to Oangea, and Csaaoi^ in the 
province el Agra, have soaree ml sntfoimt triwei be- 
nind them to mark tiitir boandaiies. 

The irrifpuioo of to coantry, yo bmg negleeted Iw to 
Brititit Govcramuit, and from which sura magainomt 
results have wiUiin to last twenty years beat drived, 
was an ubjeet of anxiety to to rulers of India five osn<* 
turies ago. The Emperor Ferote constructed, abont to 
year IsSo, amagnificrat canal, tothe purposes of lrrl|gk» 
thm, from to b^ of to mountains to to neiidilsmriMed 
of Delhi, two hundred miles in Unigtli, by moans of whldh 
a vast tract of country was made fertile as a garden, and 
above a milUon of pmmie provided wMh bread. Two 
centuries after this, to ulustiions Akbar devoted himself 
to the construction of new canals for tiie purposes of irrl» 

S ation, and to clearing out of those formed by his pre- 
ccossors, and which had fallen into decay. He made 
the subject a regular part of to systoni of government, 
and left a canal act behind him, which has come down to 
our times, providing for a complete series of arrangements 
and a large array of officers for their extension awl ma- 
noMment. The Shah Johan, seventy years later, totdc up 
wira enthusiasm* the pliuu of his pmtecessor, and was 
nobly seconded in his efforts by All Murdau Rhan, eele- 
bratra over to East for his skill and taste in architeetare. 
The success of their labours was magnificent: tradition 
still enlarges on to vostnou of tlie returns derived from 
to canals brought into existence by them, whleli were 
such as from a single canaJ to pay for the mtintenanceof 
twelve thonsand horsemen. The permanent estahlisb* 
incut maintained for pidice purposes consisted of five 
hundred horsemen and a thousand footmen, armed. Oor 
first canal operations commenced little more than thirty 
years ago, and in 1831, the waters whicli had, five cen¬ 
turies before, been made to visit to city of Delhi, wore, 
after fifty years laspension, re-introduced with thoir 
former channels. 

From the Jumna canal, now in use, government derives 
a revenno of 85,008/. a-year from a total InvMtment of 
90,000/.; from the Western Jumna canal an investment 
of 140,000/., a diroct revenue of 44,000/. a-year ariset. 
lento previously compwativniy barren are maintained 
in a state of constant productiveness for a water rant of a 
shilling an acre. The population maintained in the Irri¬ 
gated districts is very nearly double mile for mile of that 
of thtse not irrigated. A careful computation made by 
authority shews, that, in to famine year of IH37, the 
gross value saved by the Eastern Jumna canal waahalf 
a million storling; one tenth of this being revenue, or 
fifty thousand pounds direct gain to the pitotic treasury. 
The united Jumna ranals sav^ at the same period tovc 
two millions sterling to the commonwealth. On to 
canals jn the North-west Provinces, completed Iiotween tlm 
years 1R2I and 11140, governmentospended 557,000/.,and 
drew in direct canal revenue 546,000/, By this an ana 
of nearly 1,300,000 acrut^of mround—previously sterile— 
have bera made to yield produce worth two tto a-half 
millions annually, and to support upwards of tlx botidrod 
thousand human beings. The Sutlej canal now in prugrCM 
is expected to water 624,000 aeresf and to yield government 
a revenue of 55,447/., on on exjmdituro of a quarter of 
a million, or nearly twenty per cent. It has Imm esti- 
mated by to Befigai engineers, Uiat water and land, 
available for to purpose of irrigation in these nedgitboor- 
boeds, wonld, on an eraniditure of two tniHions, affiwd a 
permanent retnna of 57W, ] 50/. annualiy, or close on torff 
per cent., and tot a ssrfoce of netifly aiae milliani m 
acres, or above tgn thonsand square miles, mi|^ thereby 
be brought into cultivation. The mesent Govtimt- 
OaMwal most stron^y rccomtbmded ine Court of Dbee- 
ton to borrow for such improvenMBU at these, so loivas 
money WId be bad at fin per cent., and made to vewaa 
fifteen to forty. In piarn of Mting on counsel sa 
judicious, the Court have directed the most stringeot nr 
trentoorats to be mode; uiy surplus that may aoesae 
to be applied to to Uquidiatkni of tbeit debt* i toy bava. 
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not area left the retanui on exitting caosix to be ox- 
pended oa utliofo; end the interrention of privato enter- 
prise Is out of the question, where nvthina can be done 
vithout the sanction at goremment, and goremment 
tidies five vears to answbr a )ett». The most magnifi¬ 
cent of all the works of tliii sort is the CIrand Ginges 
Canal, navigable for nearly 900 miles, and on which a 
million and a quarter is proposed to be sunk. It is ex- 
jiocted to yield a return af(d00,000i. a-ycar, of which 
100,000/. will bo direct revenue: it will fertilise no less 
tluin five millions and a-balf of acres of land—^now in 
a state of comparative sterility—^increase the gross pro¬ 
duce by upwards of sevou miuhins sterling annually in 
value, and reUovo a population of above six millions, of all 
foar of those firightral famines by which the country was 
wont to be decimated. Yet millions on millions might 
bo expended on irrigation in India, with assurances of 
profit equal to what they afford, 

The principal canal for watering the Baree Doab will 
CMt, it is bofieved, half a million sterling: it will irri¬ 
gate about fi46, (too acres—at present in a state of complete 
sterility. It will cost fur its maintenance -.about 
30,000/. a-year, and yield a free return of 120,000/., or 
twenty-four jior cent, on outlay, after meeting ail 
chargM; thus repaying the cost within five years, and 
loarins us a clear increase of 120,000/. on our revenue, 
from tnis single department. 

The Madras Government has within six years spent 
thirteen ladchs of rupees (130,000/.) on works of irriga¬ 
tion on the Oodavery, and have already received twenty 
lakhs (200,000/.) in direct return in shape of land re¬ 
venue. The average revenue for a period of six years 
before tite work bi^an was ninotcen lakhs; it is now 
thirty lakhs of ruitces (300,000/.!: so that a tiiird more 
than tho entire original outlay having been already re- 
fhndeil to tho troasury, Governmout will horeafter draw 
from tho improved districts ton laklis a-year, or two- 
thirds of the whole sum originally ex{)ondod, of net 
inereaso of revenue. The increase of tho land-tax is a 
small fraction of tho aetual gain; tho native goods 
exported by sea from tlio irrigated districts sprung up 
at once from seven (70,060/.), tlioir previous average, to 
thirteen (130,000/.) lakhs; and though Uie tremendous 
floods of 1H40 reduced them, they now iiruniiso to main¬ 
tain thnmseives at above fourteen laklis (140,000/). 
llefore tiiis mush could bo contributed to the pnblie 
purto, at least five times as much must have been 
takoit out of the soil by tho cultivators, all constituting 
the solid and sulistantial wealth of the state. Wo pro¬ 
bably do not overrate the fruits of the expeuditore of 
thirteen lakhs (130,000/.) at a half million stnrllng 
annually in all; representing, at five per emit., a per¬ 
manent capital of ton millions added to the vidno of 
our empire, or a return of four hundred per cent, 
annually on tho adventure! Talk of improving a country 
by railways I—requiring a gtaarautoe for their oonatruetkm 
of five per rout.!—the toiigmt* of winch will scarcely 
punetrate so far into Uic interior as the kmgth of some 
q( uur arid river deltas 1— where tho productive lauds, 
or lands ca]iable of bulftg nmdereil such, abut on tho 
iw-hUuro, or are penotriued by navigable slreauus, and 
which in either case provide water-carriage, so that th« 
prudttoe may he tnusiiorti'd fnim lift widt where it 
grows to a ptace of raipraent I Talk of California!— 
with its countless robberies oad murdm, its weekly 
•aaflagratkins, its vaireaoJ raphie and brutality!— 
yWkling wealUi sack as ^e diggings of a siagla delta 
mpply, with twenty deltas on our hands ygt aneoepiorod !* 

*1110 Vadria dfkennmmgmstbestibstanceofaitatkti- 
cnl payier pubUsIust at tho Madras Government press, eji- 
hibiUng Uie eust and effects of Irrigation. The extract is 
too :ung fur our colunimi: wo cunteut ourselvrs with the 
results. Of fuity works of irrigation cxi'cnted between 
IRI7—1500 in raat Presidency, *‘tho mtmtal iucreaMof 
tovenaa fttwi tha day of the outlay in eodi case, amounts 


This is no case of conquest or of rajdiie—of dominknis 
ravished, through violence and ddom of blood, from the 
bauds of their original possessors. No question of r%ht 
can ever be ralsetP—no claim of compensation or groan of 
grievance emitted. No people have been corned or 
enslaved—no native nobility reduced or expatriated. Ow 
gronnds of congrotniation are genuine, as they are un¬ 
alloyed. The only thing we have to blush for is, that we 
should so long uve neglected these, and still nerieet 
seizing other sources of wealth so eoonnous—of good so 
unalloyed. 

Uni wants at the outset are most moderate: aO we 
desire is investigation. We have a noble corps of oigineere 
to rely upon—we liave scores and scores of other oSiocn 
capable of acting as surveyors almost as effidently as 
eitmneen; and hundreds on hundreds of European soldiers, 
willing and able to share in tho more laborious and less 
intellectual parts of tho toil. All wo want to begin with 
is a survey of, and report on, every river delta in India: 
for MiClras this has been accomplished; in Bombay it 
yet requirai to be bqipin. With estimates of the outlay 
and return onco before ns, Government lias only to select 
tho improvement to be begun with; or, if too timid to 
attempt to improve the revenues of the country, to place 
their improvement within the reach of those willing to 
smdmtake it. Even in the midst of universal distrust, 
roguery, knd mitmanagomout, it would not be a very 
difficult matter to induce capitalists at home to embark 
in enterprises, assuring them of a twenty per cent, return, 
and leaving about as much more to bo acquired by tho 
rulorsaof the land, who would u. this case have, so kindly 
and cordially, at least consented to allow tlieir dominions 
to lie improved, but that the interminable delays of ourre- 
spoudence intervene! 

Such are a few of the most obvious, if nut of the most 
striking, circumstances connected witli, or characteristics 
liolongiug to, a country for whose wclfiure and good go- 
vcrnmeiit England has made herself responsible, and for 
the management of which she must yet give an account; 
and which, judging from whM has already occurred ro- 
gnrding it, is likely to meet infinitely less attention at her 
lianils than the discussion of a Militia Bill, ortho borrow¬ 
ing of a score <>f senti'nces from a French author, by tho 
Chancellor of tho Exchequer, as an eulogium cm the me¬ 
mory of the Duka M Wellington. Tiiirty gentlemen «t 
foi thirty days in committecon our affaini. ThM examine 
twenty-flvewitnesees. Two of these bad been (^vernon- 
Uencral, and three hod been local Governors; eight had 
been Members of Council, sad three had been Secretaries 
to Guverumeut; two wore Directors, and two were high 
officials in the India House; the remainder consisted of 
a General, two Colonels, and a C^itain,—these last being 
examined on the subject ef iwtruuagealoae. And, having 
commenced their labonn as a matter of fmn, and with 
their minds mode up as to results, beiimi hrating n 
thousandth part of the facts, with which ^iqy ong^t to 
liave been fiuniliar. the committee venturwco iccommend- 
ing a renewal of the Act as it stands—«• it has, in the 
main, stood siiioo 1784—though the majimty of those ex¬ 
amined. few and prejudiced u they were, have recom¬ 
mended the most swt<epuig alterations. Hie Bill at Mr. 
ntt, framed in 1784, at a period of fierce political ex¬ 
citement. to regnlate and control the opaatkms of a 
commercial company dealing in tea, cottons, and eaiieoesb 
and apt to get loose in thrir notimu of moiidi^, ia tnp- 

to wftuify per coK. as tiw share of Government alonej" 
besides the incresM in the itleaMe valae, and podnetisw- 
noH of the land itself. ‘*ExehaitiagaB the inweetbtaa- 
fits which must accrae to ennmnoe from the general 


rk TBS rsuctMtsexsT, an> ttoar anmnaitn sms ohr 
iSTnsstursDr ntomi" Wdl may the edker ef tint 
journal wundiv whv the Company, “in the teeth ef t heee 
figures, ctmtinuc to Wmdn nMBSf fgr warti of indfMHBr 
-J&fttorA'. Q.N. 
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poud niited to tb* matt of the third qaartor U tho 
niBewenth oenturv, uul » ahont to be eitpadFd to tho 
jMT 1874, u if, duriua the ninety yeexo, durinff vliich 
more mditical chnnM bad occurred tun daring we pre- 
viooi m bnadted, Indik akva of aO the vwdd bad atood 
atilL 

The Otttrani Blue-books ara still incom¬ 
plete; tibe papers ordered, on the motion of 
Mr. Otway, are still withheld from Parlia¬ 
ment. But the disclosures of 18^^ on) matter 
of history; the&cts obtained have found uni¬ 
versal acceptance; and private information is 
not wanting to supply the scandalous conceal¬ 
ments of the Inaia House. It is now ascer¬ 
tained beyond the possibility of contradiction, 
—for we nave Col. Ontram himself csoming for¬ 
ward to give the testimony •—that the fearful 
charges set forth in the ** Bomfmy Bribcrie^ a 
Tale of the present Charter," by Mr. Anetey, 
—for we violate no confidence in revealing the 
identi^ of “Indus,”—are substantially true,— 
that the conclusions to which that wiiier has* 
come are those of “an able and clearheaded 
critic,”—that “the suppressed despatch” of 
Colonel Oiitmm, which appears in Mr. Anstey’s 
Fourth Edition, is a genuine document,— 

Mr. Reid's reply to Mr. Anstcy is such os “ an 
imscrupuions nired advocate might be supposed 
willing to hazard,”—and that Col. Outrain’s 
last lingering reliance on the ucrsorml purity of 
that representative of Her Miywty “ nas lieen 
materially modified by the furtlier information 
which he has derivtid from the Blue Books, and 
from his (Mr. Reid’s) own unfortunate pam¬ 
phlet.'’ We are also able to state, and upon 
authority equally respectable, that the docu¬ 
ments so long withhm from Parliament, bi^t 
soon to be produced, establish fuIlythoM fiicts— 
that Lord Falkland’s famous “ Khu^t Cir¬ 
cular ” of 1850 was. sent to the fifty heads of 
departments, or officers on special services, 
political, revenue, and judicial, who serve under 
the Government of Bomlrny—that thost? cove¬ 
nanted servants were required to report, each for 
bis own district, whether the beliei in tlie cor- 
mptibility of the Bombay Government or its ser¬ 
vants was general; whether there were any 
grounds for the belief; and whether there were 
any means of eradicating it—that of those 
PIFTV servants, THinTY-EiOHT, including 
Cokmel Outram, reported that the belief ex¬ 
isted, that it was general, that it was not nn- 
founded, and eratucable only by such means 
as Colonel Outram himself hM vainly re* 
oommeadted; that niHS others (of whom five, 
beiEg military offioers, wa« liwle to be dis¬ 
missed back to their rc^ments at the pleasure 
of Lord Falkland) reported that the belief 
awtiSadj oikI wbs general, but was founded tnere- 

• **Banida Intrigaai and Bombay KfanliHit.*' By 
Luat-Cd. Ootrsm, C.B. pp. S—7. 33.65.156.173. 


ly in the dejaravity of the minds which enter¬ 
tained it {and that those who reported, diat no 
such belief existeil to their k^wledge, were 
only THEEE, vis. lip. Andrews, Ute latedfm^ 
of 8urat, against iHiom imputations of^ m 
fovdest bribery bad been for years notoriomgy 
pending, down to the day m his death, 
two other servants holAiw commands in thd 
non-British territoritNi of rahiarapoor and 
Mahee Kanta t In this state of circumstances 
tho Court of Directors have tardily liegun to 
defer a little to publio opinion; and a Conte 
mismon of Inquiry into Uie alleged corrup¬ 
tions of Messrs. Bell and Simpson and 
the Sudder Adawlut at Bombay,^ and other 
departments of that Govenimcnt, is about to 
issue. The uflairs of Baroda are for over with¬ 
drawn from the cognizance of that unworthy 
Government; *atid the Govemur-Gcnerel of 
India is sjiecialiy appointed by the Board of 
Control to undertake the office. Colonel Ott-' 
tram is not restored to Baroda, but ho is re¬ 
leased from his ollt^ance to Bombay;— 
the Cabinet have come terword to do him honour 
in a manner which, in a few days, will be |wb- 
lie, but which wc in tho meanwhile may not 
reveal;—and the Marquis of Dalhousiu himself 
is charged to complete tho rt^jmrution. For 
other nutters of detail we refer our readers to 
Mr. Chapman’s “ Baroda and Bombay,” tho 
“ M<‘moir of the Public Services of Lieut. C<fi. 
Outram,” and, above all, tho crusliing ex¬ 
posures now put forth by tlut gallant 
officer himself, in his “ Baroda Intriipies 
and Borolmy Kbutpnt,”—severally prefixed 
to this article. Altogether it is a result of 
whiqh wc have 1*60800 to be proud, for we hare 
contributed to tho accomplishment. 

Come jwe now to tlie book of Mr. Kaye. 
Whilst serving in the Bengal Artillery, tWt 
officer was a patriot, zealous for the rdbram- 
lion of Indian abuses, and formidable exceed¬ 
ingly to Indian satrajis. The Caleutta Ittmew 
wu'his handiwork,—that Review, wiiich, in 
times past, did good service to the cause, and 
made public the mos’t mysb^ous transactions 
of Easteliidianmansgenient, State-mumi, and 
state-secrets of every kind, fpich as tlie Honour* 
able Comfiany would willingly have given its 
long ears tomve suppressed,—did somehow or 
other fall into tho tiaiids of the editor of th« 
Ckilcutta ReviaOf and so got known to the 
public. We need not say how useful the dis¬ 
closures have proved to ourselvss. Our readon 
are aware ti^t, in our reocat papers on the 
Indian o^oestioa, we made free and copkais tiM 
of Mr. Kaye and his Caitmita Jte»ieu)f and 
that ire were only too happy to cite their au¬ 
thority. 

But a chai^ came over the scene. Mr. 
Kaye quitted India, came to Etq'laod, andl, 
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for the first time in his life, met, ftee to &ce, 
with his antagonist. Sir jrames Weir Hogg. 
A single conversation with that important pen- 
sonagn—he was thin Churman at the India 
House—^wos quite sufiident to upset all Mr. 
Kaye’s opinions. The experience of years, the 
convictions founded on that experience, the 
patriotic ardour for tne redress of India’s 
wrongs, and the generous indignation against 
her rapacious and anik oppressors, all vanished 
in that one interview; and incontinently Mr. 
Kaye became the partisan of the Company, 
and laid him down with the Hogg. His CaU 
eutta Revieiv came out strong against " Char¬ 
ters and Patriotsand, by way of serving its 
new friends, and demonstrating at the same 
time its own honesty, prockimra to its readers 
the somewhat suspicious facijtha^amongstthosc 
writers who had contributtHl the severest articles 
against the Company which had theretofore 
grac'd its pagtis, there was not one who could 
complain that a large share of the Company’s 
bounty had not been sulisequcntly bestowal 
upon him! Nor has Mr. Kaye himself been 
iuk. His pamphlet—a thick one of 712 pages 
—nailed “The Administration of the East- 


more chugetlo refiite^ tiwm had this new-ibqnd 
diunpion of the India Home. Horace Hayman 
Wilson, Putt^Orih Sleeman, Ont- 

ram, Snllivai^* Norton, Wiflkmson Ramsay, 
Brqi^ ^ Napkrs, Mountstnart Elphinstone, 
Jdum Metcalfe, Ellenbomugfa, and WiUiam 
Bentmck, and many another Crown or Com¬ 
pany's servant, named in oar present or fenmer 
articles on this subject, were surely witnesses of 
weight enough to warrant some Httle nodoe, for 
themselves and their8tatement8,at the handseven 
of the great men of Leadenhall Street, or their 
advocate, Mr. Kaye. Such, however, was not 
the purpose of his clients, more intent on 
ingenious evasion than honourable acquittal; 
and Mr. Kaye apjpears to have been instructed 
accordingly. This defence, he says, “ is written- 
almost entirely in a narrative form. ’There is 
little of the uisqaisitional and controversial in 
it.” In fact, there is none at dl. In not one 
>page of this dreariest of volumes, is there so 
much os an allusion to any one of those heavy 
accusations, to which we were the main instru¬ 
ments in awakening the public “ at the present 
juncture,” and which arc' now engaging some 
attention at tlie himds of a small but iiitellectnal 


India Company—a History of Indian Pko- 
onsss ” (!) is here before ns. It is at all events a 
history of the progress of Mr. Kaye’s ojiinions, 
and his fortunes too, os wo may not nnlairly 

'The «sil of a renegaile is proverbial. Mr. 
Kaye launches at once t» media* res; and 
writing, ns he says, on the “25th of April 
1853,” restieclfully inscrilxt! liis volume, “ rife 
w’ith reconls of their good detnls,” to “ the two 
services” of the Eost-India Company, inform¬ 
ing them at the same time, without a single 
wotU to qualify the fitlscmeness of Ike {lanc- 
gyric, that llanke is of opinion that “ there arc 
many degretJS of heroic renown, but the highest 
praisi- is due to those who have opened new 
scent's for the civilisation of mankindand 
leaving it to ** tlie services ” themselves to ap- 
prmirinte the gross complement. 

'The scheme of the book itself is singular. 
It hod been announced for the last six months, 
^at Mr. Kaye was'coming on as champion of 
the Indian Government, vice Campbell dis¬ 
missed. It is lielicvcd that, like Mr.Camplicll, 
Mr. Kaye has been hugely assisted, out of the 
coffers of the Directors, with the means of dc- 
firnving the heavy cost of pnhUcation. He 
ofimTt to his feaders as a repertory of infop. 
mation, desirable “at the present juncture;” 
and he takes every oceaaon, as he proceeds, to 
itliund them that the Company lue now on 
th^ trial, and that he is anxious to scciAe for 
them a parfial verdict. His purpose was, there¬ 
for, decidedly polemical and surdy^ never 
hik' poknuc more enemies to deal with, or 


minority in rariiament. 

He has done much more. He has contrived 
to suggest charges which no one thought of 
brinring—charges of an import quite contrary 
to those to which the Company are justly 
liable; and then he triumphantly appmk to 
facts inconsistent with the fiction. For in¬ 
stance, he takes great pains to pi-ove that 
Colonel Sleeman, Butterworth Bayley, Colonel 
Outram, and other servants of the Company, 
liave been of much service in their geiiemtiotl; 
and, having done so, he proceeds to argue that 
none but the ic^oraiit or makvolent will dare 
to defnine public servants of their stamp. Qui$ 
rituperavit ? Certainly not we,—whd have used 
the unanswered and unanswerable evidence 
of tli^ very men, to demonstrate the mise- 
mbk imliecility, corruption, and Unranny, fiscal, 


it our principal charge against the authorities 
which govern India, that the repiissentations 
of those very men are to this day unheeded, and 
their counsels set at nought! Cmtoinly not 
we,—who have presented to our remlers the 
case of at least one of those veiy men,—Colonel 

* We watinue to cite this gentleauo^i aothoritv, and 
the rather that he it now gone ofcr to the enen^. Wo 
record, without attomptiiw to oxdain the fiwt, that on the 
90thidk "the Friend«tluia,'*Ia the teeth ^alt diathe 
has said and written for many yeart Mit, and ante 
especially of his two able pamphlets of islli MM, tril^ 
we recently noticed with wtil-dmerred eokwiam, moeed 
the India House Vote of Confidmoe in the Goart of 
Directors! 
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fortan^ the aifa^ vfWbnee of nio ^ 
oppiecia^on whwsh ta .Xofn&nJbatt %>*ct fHuta 
«]^a merit a«ch aa Iritf the wo roi i dii Vi^ 
WtHch li(»Mmrdi>looairn^ each fui ore noir ^ 
tailed in tlm oathoitio page of oae of (ho 
works* prefixodto this paper, ore recompensed* 

One other instance, and w« have done. Mr. 
Kaye would fasTC n» inftr thot the subjects of 
the king of Oude, and those of the Nisam, 
occasionally emigrate into theCompmiy^s terri* 
tories in quest of nure gOTemment, {vospeiiity, 
and repose; and he ventures to suggest timt 
the aversion of the Indian native to foreign 
travel is the main reason why this emigration 
does not '* iargely” take place at present (p. 
54.) Wo nevo* heard that any one dreatnad 
of accounting for the smallness of the supiwsed 
emigration; for sure we are that no sneh 
emigration has ever taken place. The emignt; 
tion is all the other way! if “ the natives of 
India are not a migratory peo]>le " by nature, 
those who tusi thralls of the Company •liavc 
learned tlie ai-t with a vengeance! Scarce a 
mail arrives from India, without ndditional 
|inM»f of the extent, lo wliieh the disgust,' cn- 
g(>ndered bv misrule, is dispeopling the Com- 
mny’s ti'irltories tor the benefit of tlmse of the 
Nisom and of Oude. The following is a 
s|)eciraen: we take it from the Madra» Aihe- 
wt'vm of the 13Ui January 1852:— 

M isriii>ATAM.— Tliis district has of iatp hocn attraeUne 
a larivc share »f puiilic attriitinn, and sad inde<*d is tito tale 
or rosBCPTios, oPPRESstna. Asn weetcrddskss that 
has been uiifukliHl hy the Cumrnissionors aiipuiiituHi to in> 
Tcsiigatn the affairs of tlieCuliertoratc. in the vords^of 
an authenticaU-d commuiiication, The disirici has Ihh'ii 
in a terrible stale, and inquiry only dtscioww fresh enor¬ 
mities. Krery departmint seems alike, hut the puhtie 
works, or Maramut tlepartment, sooms tfie one most fa- 
Toun>d by the delinqueats. 'flie (lorerameiit, the people, 
tlw labourers, all, au were plundered!" One fact only we 
win here mention : seen was the AnmNisTaarioM or 
MAseurATAw, vrat trr rtartt SHiaRATRn sr thov- 
aAMBs INTO TRR Misam's DoMimoHi: unable (0 endnre 
TUB TTOANNV or BaiTMil avi.x, tho wretched inhabi- 
tauta fled for shelter to the territorwA of that prince, uhv 
tfUl »me day he d>po>ei by w for iynoranee of the science 
</poeertt(s«nr.t Mr. Porter, who itas had charge of the 
distriet for tiie past nine years, ** remained in biuwful ig- 
Donnoe of erii.” 

If Mr. Kaye is real])' desirous of meeting 
the charges a^nst lus clients, lie will have no 
difficulty in agoing so. They ore as plentiful 

• MAMflaotr oftfas PatikSerrkaisf Usat.-CBloiMl 
Oatram.** Binitb.FddinrdcCVi. 18S8. 

t Pnpheticwords! Theworitisitleiqplihsgwi. The 
las* India moil inibniM iu that his Hij^aess has beea 
wpdhid tondb. by way of first iusadmntt, the riebsat 
udlim dlririsMln Mis, fienr, to the Gompeiqr. It has 
yMdidhUfaeiiaarerenBBof kadpdns 

Ahmsdaueger snd Kiuma«»«k, (amecs m its formidahle 
aCniiaa^anurectioB ot l853--fl3 against tba tan- 
gatbiwensf ttM CgBpony^El If, Q. S, 


^Ifhekbmhti tmS iMJnapIpl.AtaMtrary 
If kfi ftfdiRU the suffif mMMWItf i|pt 
W&g tiiatn, let him be i^at, p dm 
after thie fintblon is muther safe ncr 
It has not even the gnioe of origiiUilily. Thpt 
g^oce bebn(pi to Tom 'niuiab, who amde Mi 
giants first, aud then he dew them!’* 

He who jins rend Sir Charles Wood's spe odi 
on moving ibr leave to luring in the ludiftB 
Government Bill, imiv spare himself the hibciQr 
of wading through Mr. Kaye’s 7112 printed 
pages. • The sjieotth was the epitome of the 
hook: Mr. Kaye had prepared tlie brief; and 
from I hose iuskuctious tne President of the 
Board of Control spake to the Commons. It 
has i)c(>u wittily olwerved by the TVnMw news* 
papur, that to a man quite ignorant of tlic 
geography, tke chronology, and the hiitory 
of autient and moilerti India, and who n^ver 
reads the daily papero, the speech may p^ 
sibly ufibrd much u«>ftil information. The 
same may he said of tho l>ook. Throo>foaitlui 
nt least of its CA^nlents might luive b<*en spared. 
Wimt was wanted “in the prosmit juncture" 
we. liuvu not: wliut was not wanted wo have. 
Wo wanted to know how fur tho Company 
were prepunxl to eunfisit or deny tho truth of 
tho highly serious clwtm's, whctXHif they wore 
inculpated on fho tcstiimny of their own ser¬ 
vants; for itwasunlyu]K>ntheiismimptionoftholr 
truth that the encrouchments upon tho Court 
of Diix'Ctors, proposed by Sir Charles Wotnl, 
went to 1)0 dofomlcd. On this lieul, we o^in 
say, Mr. Kaye is lumerituhly silent. We did 
not want to know tho history of Tartar, 

S han, Portuguese, and British contpiests in 
Lsi'a. On this head he is lamentably diffuse; 
— occupying, indcsed, with such like schoot- 
hoy matters, by for the greater part of his 
nondenms voinnie. And vet one chapter of 
Mr. Irving's Treatise' on Caste—one page of 
Mr. Neil Baillto’s learned translation from tho 
Futawa of Alumgecr, contoinr more real in¬ 
formation on the crimporative results of those 
successive conquests} timn is to be found In thn 
whole work ot Mr. Kuye from cover to cover, 
There ore oue nr two pagers, however, Uiromi 
into hu Appendix, which, be says, are portly 
his own and fiartly contributed; and Uic con¬ 
text warrants the presut^lion tiiat they come 
from the India House. These |)apcrs are the 
only useful and interesting portions of the work 
—os containing the India Hope’s own aooomi 
of the monopolies of opium, si^ and land, nad 
the blessings which fiillow in dbrir tndn. XMi* 
daining to apjiear oomdota of bnying iiqr 
thing to answer in regard to these thitm Mr. 
Kaye ami his direetoinai associates piunga 
ffiarieasly into Isbouied ponogyric. Tbi^ dffirtO 
upon tlte opium oulbire as monopolized by 
Goverameot,—the principle of competing ^ 
2B 
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CokiTfttor to sell to nobodj bat themselves, 
a»d to themselves, at a price fixed by them¬ 
selves,—the pleasore of forcing the Chinese 
Government at the cannon’s mouth to c(m< 
iiivc at the contraband trade carried on by 
the piratical opium-clippers of the Company in 
the heart of their ports,—and all die other 
distinguishing pointo of the system so ably 
and graphiedUy displayed in the indignant 
pages of the American author*, whose work is 
the eighth upon the list prefixed to this mticle. 
l^venue, they say, is the one thing needful j 
and without this opium mono^ly, the always 
deficient revenue of India would incur a per¬ 
manent loss to the tune of thriie millions ster- 
ling~a loss not to be supplied under the 
Company's systtm of finance. This is cVery 
excellent morality, no doubt; anddie Company 
have always l>een famous for the steadiness 
and consistency with which they have kept it in 
view in every department of their policy. But, 
alas for the mutability of human affairs! 
Hardly had Mr. Kayo's book seen the light, 
when the Indian mail brought us a decree of 
the Emn(>ror of China, legalizing the impor¬ 
tation 01 opium fimu any )iart of the world 
upon payment of a certain duty. A still more 
recimt mail brings us a second edict, by which 
his Celestial Majesty authorises and empowers 
his own subjects to grow and sell opium for 
tliemselvcB. The impossibility of prohibiting 
effectually the pernicious traffic of tlio Com¬ 
pany, without involving his country in a new 
W'ar with Qii<<<!n Victoria, is the ground on 
which the Emiwror rests these two decrees. 
Ill one of our late articlis on the subject, we 
shewed that the lucrative but precarious’I’C- 
venue, derived by the Eost-lndiaCoiniiany from 
that iniquitous source, it depended entirely upon 
his ColcMtinl Majesty to maintain or take awniy. 
Ho has taken it away. By a mere scrape of 
his pen Mr. Kaye has seen realised,—and wuthin 
a few nouns,—his own prophetic apprehension 
lest Chinese legislation siiouid come to the aid of 
the British legislator, and “tliis delicate question 
consequently find its own solution in a very 
lew YEABS 1" (P. 6^.) That lieing the case, 
it is hardly ivorth while to pursue the question 
further. Otherwise it would not lie dimoult to 
shew how consistently the same Honourable 
Company lias ever adhered to the great prin¬ 
ciple, on which Mr. Kaye and the IHrootora now 
jtt^fythe ooei^ settkmeat of the market- 
price of opinm in lodia, and the j^hihition of 
all enterprise and competition of private m^- 
talists—*^ interlopers,” as the mm oapitalkts 
are more orthodoxically called. What 4hey 
now my of the dangm* of abandoning the opium 
monopoly, they earn long of the pwrils of a 

* Hit OpiuwTraite," etc. Levsh. 1853. „ 


trade with India—of the mi sc h i d b would 
accrue from opening the porta of China to the 
tea-ahips oP " mtermpera **—of the impoUoy of 
permittingthe culture and maonfiustuieof indigo 
to private entorprim—«nd, in ah(ni,of every 
other step in the same direefion, won by the 
incessant labour of <'uiterbpen”,m Asia ^in 
Europe. In 1853, as in 1813 and 1883, the 
prognostic is still the same. The India Honse, 
using Mr. Kaye for their organ, tell us, in the 
wor& of eld (p. 687), tliat, “ if the Ofnum 
moeoply were abandoned to-morrow, many 
natives and Europeans would immediately aet 
up thrir fimtories, clear their vats, give out 
their ailvances, and, at the close of a saoccssful 
seasqn, freight a whole fleet of countiy boats 
for transmission to Calcutta; but und^ such 
a system it would be unlikely that the drug, 
fashioned in half-a-dozen different modes, would 
igetain its consistency and purity!" Neither 
would the growers themselves be benefited by 
the chaise! At least ** it is very doubtful 
whetlier Kyois could derive more benefit from 

ANY CONCEIVABLE BYSTf.M, Other than the 

presentwhich allows them none at all I 
In the same agreeable and easy style does 
the author demonstrate the superionty of rack- 
rents of fifty, sixty, and seventy-five per cent., 
whether as viewed with reference to the culti¬ 
vator or to his landlord, the Company (pp. 200, 
201); and the inestimable blessings tlmt flow 
from a mlt monopoly, to a population with whom 
salt is a hundredfold more of a necesmry of life 
than it ever was in England, where, from the 
beginning of the reign of George IV., thanks to 
the just clamour of the people, it bos remained 
customs and excise free. Mr. Kaye and his 
associates, however, argue that, if the salt mo¬ 
nopoly were repeal^, me Indians would make 
their own salt, each at his own door, and not 
resort to the manufacturer, the shipper, or even 
the shopkeeper, for his supply; and, if so, 
they exclaim, wliat will become of ** the free im¬ 
port of Liverpool and Manchester salt fay sea,” 
not to speak of ** the million of revenue ” levi^ 
in In^a at the Company’s salt-wivks ? (p. 675.) 
This strangest of aipiments to prove mat H k 
‘the result of the salt monopoly to place salt 
WITHIN REACH OF THE POOfUET PBAEANT IN. 

India at a fair price” (p. G79h we have 
anficipated in our remarks <a last ^ober on 
the same subject We shall not recur to k, 
until the retorns of the oomparatiTe prices of 
kbour and Ibod in India Ibr file last rix^ yetoi^ 
moved for hr Lord Albemarie, ere imd upon 
the table of tne Upper House. We are happy 
in being able to appeal to the hi^ authonty^ 
of that true friend to the cause dikop^wesiBd 
and impoverished India, in support of owe 
opinion, that,—if the DirMtois have the honesty 
to producetfa^mfimiiationbefoKthe closetfffiie 
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proMt dianusioni Fsi&onent will hare to 
ooDfider whether a GoTemment is entitled to a 
renewal o( confidence nnder which, erer since 
that confidence was bestowed upon it, the 
necessaries of life hare become enhanced to tlie 
o}|Ie, in jwoportion as their wages bare grown 

Weperoeive that Mr.Kaye's Appendix does not 
attempt to deny the existence of tlie heavy penal 
Regttiatioiis of 1839 and anterior years, for the 
repression of illicit salt manufacture, to which, 
in oar October Number, wedrew public attentkm. 
But then, he says, they were not largely in- 
flic^ during the past yearyear of agitation 
against John Com|)any! And he prov^ his 
assertion by referring to the Lower Bei]gni, 
where, last year, ** the number of cases insti¬ 
tuted aminrt individuals *' was less than two 
hundred, out of a popula^n of three millions;— 
although, he ** hundreds of Ryots do oeca- 
t !)8cra|M' togetlier a few handsfulofearth* 
within precincts of their huts, and mntni- 
factnre each a pound or so of salt withoivt the 
cognizance of tlie preventive officer.” The India- 
11 ouse advocates would have us bidlbve, that the 
penalties do not even operate t'n terrorem, nor 
that they produce ” any want of spirit on the 
part of the de8))onding population.” And yet, 
nceordiug to themselves,'*tlie ]ocaliti», in which 
the salt of Bengal is mannioctiired, are those in 
all India, where unscrupulous agents arc most 
adept in practising bxtohtion on a peasantry, 
feeble by nature, enervated by climate, timoroiu 
by example, and vilified W domination. Every 
person conversant with tower Bengal,” they 
say, " well knows the amount of- dntad, whijih 
such iK'rsoiw can strike, by working on tliat 
uncompicrable feeling, whicu whispers to them 
that such men are set above the law. Tbo 
testimony of hundreds of witnesses, and tbo 
records of litigation for half a century, pre¬ 
sent UB with one dreary picture, making of 
Eastern society only two gicat divisions; those 
who suFFERand those who inflict!” (p.675.) 
We present these passages in context. Gonti«- 
dkte^ as they are, they occur in the brief space 
of two pages. There are occasions in which 
a short memory is proverbially out of place. 

For is it true t&t these ucal penalties of 
the Company’s Regulations, severe and terrible 
m the aspect, are so mild and nnfrequmit in the 
opermtioif We spve a fearkes oontiadiction 
to Mr. Kaye and his partom on the head. 
We do not know whether thdr stelemeDt is 
tme even of the comparativ^y small district-— 
the Lowo* Bengal—to wbksb th^ find it pm- 
dent to reim^ themselves, when i« quest of en 
iUastratiodlwiho woiking of their sysUm for 
^pastyear. Batweareqatteenretnatitisan 
nttariy false view of the nomal state of the case 
fiir India at large: and, since partial illnstraUqps 


are, it seems, b fsshioo, we to eall Mr. 
Kaye’s attention to the foUowi^ analysii* 
which wo find in a very recent Ntimher m an 
Indian journal,* of the records of crime for 
Hindustan Proper— 

In die crieotioai from the reeordi of the (ioemiimM 
of the Nnrth-v«(t ProrinoMi vo timi a paper andi» dm 
pen of Mr. St. UenrM TucW. of the Ciril Serrioe, oati* 
tied Notot on the Criminal Statittic* itf the Cpper fio- 
vinecc for I <144, aa compared with the Ihigliah v^imiRal 
Statistica for 1841.” r'nnn theco tiottw we leant that, 
while the pitpulatloii of Knaland and Walca anounied 
to only l&,(Mm,H99saula, and that of llonarm, Allahabad. 
Agra, Rohilkund, Meerut, and Delhi, csotHtded 10,000,800 
Hiala, the convictionK in die two conutrie* were respec- 
tirely 07,296 and 31,687. 

Mr. 'ntcLor enter* into a very elahorate explanation to 
shew that ihix general ditTerenro in favour of tho Indian 
ii attributable moro to imperfect aduuuutratiou, unwiU- 
ingueft to protecute, difliculty in tocuring tho conviction 
of guilty men, aiffl kindred oMtarlea in the eourso of jna- 
dee, tlian to any greater dupoeiUon on tbo part of tbo 
Indian to peaee and good order. 

Verbapa our rcadere would not tiutuk lu to follow Mr. 
Tucket throughout his various compariiiont; but Uierc ia 
one subject treaU'd of in bis notes which bears upon the 
most iniquitous of ail tho iniquitous im]xists we find 
levied in lndi.a,—tho rovonuo demed from salt. Mr. 
Tucker's roniorks taiiy so completely with tho general 
views regarding salt duty, that we have niurit ploosuro in 
drawing particular attention to them. 

In tbo Crime Tablet we find, that while in England 
and Walt'S only 632 cuiivkiiuns were for breach of the 
revenue laws, the convictiiais in tiio six districts already 
named amount to no fewer than 2291. Ujiou tius Mr. 
Tucker says; — “The results of the customs Sr.oi)i.ATions 
ia India are remarkable. Tiiiutt milliohs STxai.iNa 
are coUeetod in England by uicana of Ute Customs and 
Exciso duties, lu the Korth-western Provinces only 
MAiv A MII.MON is oiileeted by tho some means; and yet 
the convietions fur offences against the laws made for 
securing tltis eoniparat^iy smali^ amount are upwards 
of roca TiHiM Os auineirau at in England. Thi* uppeart 
to ho almott erUirelp owing to the duty upon oalt, 
which it very high in proportion to the value qf tho 
article outride of the Cutlomt' line. Salt is a neetssary 
of life in India, and will always find a ready market; 
and, when large profits can Iw made, it it nut to be won¬ 
dered at Uiat ilw revenue laws are s# generally broken. 
Salt is illicitly manufactured, esi)ecia]ly undur the pre¬ 
text of manu^-toring saltpetre; but the greater port of 
that Which succeeds in evading the duty is smuggled 
frr>m native states, which trade must doubtless be 
fitable. Tho only risk incurred is the danger of b^g 
apprtdieiidcd by corruptible and negligent Custom guards, 
on beats where the smartest men would find it difficult to 
prevent smuggling by night. Tho only wonder it, that 
omuggling it not to etdtnrioe at to drive the Intimate 
trader from the martet; and Mds con only be aecottntoA 
far by the extent of the demanjL 

“ The financial r»ult ” of all tbeae qneation- 
able doings- constitutea after all,” aayi Mr. 
Kaye, their proper <»d su^dent joatifioao 
tion. U U BO? We make the iiraniry in tha 
aeiue, not of the moraliet, bat of the India 
Honae. A revenne,alvraye deficient,iahenoetor* 
ward to be eathnated at aemetbing like three 
tnilliona of ponnda mtntta,—now that ^e opium 
qiueUon hei been aolved by the Ciutume Go* 


* Bombay Oaxitte, 7 
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▼ernment. Next comes the charge of Uie 
Bnrmese war,—considerably depreciated at 
thirty thonsand |)ouod8 montli,in the falla- 
cious statement of Sir James Weir Hogg, the 
late Cliairmau—a permanent charge; lor the 
war bids fair to be permanent, despite the con> 

S KiSt of Pegu, and tho t^volution at Ava. In 
e presenne of tlicse facts, what becomes of 
*4he hnaiicial result” by such means arrived 
at? It is not enough to say, with Mr. Hastio 
of Paisley, that the Indians tlieraselvos propose 
nothing better; and wo might insist that the 
ruinous injustice of the present system being 
once demoijslrnted, tlie cnoice of a substitute 
rests with the Government, responsible for tho 
welfare of those tlicy govern. But Wc liave no 
ohjt'ction at all to propose tlm substitute, . The 
waste lands of India constitute adcind of wealth, 
accessible lung ago but tor the stupid jealousy of 
her Government, ever averse to private (mter- 
prise. lA)t Government sell tliose lands, or lease 
them at plantation-rents to the highest bidder: 
there is capital eitnugh—British capital, aye, 
and Indian capital, too—to make that fund 
available as a substitute for every oite of tbe 
existing sources of taxation. Add to these the 
iiniiionse and speedy returns of Governmeitt 
investments oncanuN,roads, and irrigation (tKX) 
per cent, in a year or two n|K>n the capital!) 
and wc see no reason wliy, with such means at 
their command, an energetic Government—but 
such is not tliat of the Company—should not 
at OUCH rcdtioo the pmsent land-tax to twenty- 
live per cent., or even less, of the gross rental; 
abolish the salt monopoly: uhaiidou the now 
defunel monopoly ofopiutnr suppress (he odious 
Moturphaanu Abkaree duties; repeal all truihsit 
and {nmticr duties; and lower all the rest to a 
fair standard; and remain, nAer all, tlie weal- 
tliiest Goviiriiment tliat over reigned in India! 

Wo dismiss Sir. Kaye with only one further 
observation. Wliether Haileyhury or Addis- 
conihe had tiie honour of producing him wc 
cannot say. But sure wc are, (hat, if he he in- 
dcvid the ablest of the servants whom the Com¬ 
pany have selected to defend their side of the 
petvent controve.i'sy, tlmse costly scats of cove- 
nanted-eervice-instru^tion are strangely in need 
of n chair of elementary Christian ethics. We 
need not to be cuntinnally rtmiinded by Mr. Knye 
that “Irawaddy ami Indus," mysteriously 
liegin with one letter, and that so do Begii 
ana Pcslniwnr,” and tliat those rivers and 
provinces are the presimt limits of Englisli 
empire in the East. Out, if the conquests, 
which put diem into the hai^ of the Company, 
were indeed the resulta of a chronic #tat8 
of warfare,—of givsat and engutphing wars ob¬ 
structive to domcatic inprovemeut,—of oi- 
Imiisting and distracting wars, of which they 
have been, not ^anthon, but the Tictims,—of 


impolitic vntn^ forced upon than, in of 
themselves, and in blind obedienoc to me ca¬ 
price of a sinde man [die Prwidattt of 
the India Board]; —in fine, of unjust iriirs, 
perpetrated under the mystery and dm 
mockery of a system [the double Govern¬ 
ment] WniCn OBSCDRBS RESPOXSIBII.rrT iVD 
URLUUI^ PUBLIC OPIXION” (pD, 182—188. 

—160): we can only soy that, if these thmgs be 
so, it is Iiard to undmtand that they can indued 
he well-pleasing to Almighty Qod”—that the 
Company can indeed be His pecnliar people— 
that the Board of Control and the Court of 
Directors can indeed be His chosen instrumoits, 
—or, ,in fine, that die “ miracle ” which has 
conyerted bH India, from Indus to Imwaddr, 
and from Peshawur to Pegu,” into a farm of 
Lcadenhall Street, can indeed be one of heavenly 
race (p. (MX)). We utterly repudiate these 
opinions; and we abhor the position, that an end 
'believed to be godly may sanctify whatever 
means are deem^ necessary to its attainment. 

Without juiusing to notice the very con¬ 
temptible produetion whi^h stands tenth in our 
list, we pass oil at om^c to a consideration of the 
Government Bill.* 

The first thing that occurs to us on reading 
this Hill, is the striking truth of the exordium 
of Sir Chttrh’s Wood's spoceh, wherein he de¬ 
clared that India w'oh a great subject, upon 
which he was obligisl to say a great deal, out 
w'lw aliout to do very little. 

What is the condition in which Iiidis, farmed 
out for twenty y<‘ars to a Company of capitalists, 
eunios back to the British Crown ? Twenty 
yqirs is surely long enough to enable us to 

* As it now stands it consists of forty-one clauses; 
whereof tlm first continues the territories of British India 
nndor tlio government of the Rosc-fndia Company until 
I*arijaiiii>nt shali otherwiso provide. Tbe next twelve 
rlmixos provide, that ufwr April next thcro sitail be but 
eighteen Hireeturs, whereof the Crown sltall appoint (at 
first three, but eventually as vacancios uerur) six, and tbe 
others shall be dected in tiie usual way by the general 
Court. Tlie Ctowu nominees, and six of tbe fifteen Gom- 
panr-ehosen Dim-tors,must hareservedtso years in India, 
and Ute general Court is empowered to pass a Bye-law, 
inflicting a |ieimtty of IflOl, and dis^alinratiou, for the 
otfenee of canvaMing fi>r the office of Director. 

The nest «<igfateeD clatocs give power to re-iq>- 

S ortion I’residmicies, regulate the ampointmeat atm 
uties of the Couneil of India, enable the (}ueen to ap¬ 
point an Englisb eummissinn to examine (we presume by 
a seareh through tbe waste-paper basket at the India 
House) the reports of the ludiaa Law Ctanmusionen, ex¬ 
tend the Cumj^y's powers for purposes Of -war, andse^ 
the saiarics of tlie members of the Council of India. 

IV remainder of the prorisiota relate to the patnmago. 
These provisioasare, that hereafter anyaatnral-borasub- 
jert of the Queen may be adayttod at j^ileytuity er 
Aditiscombe; that the Board of Ckiatrol 4|||1 frame the 
Bii^pklatioQt that shall gjovern the admiasKHuInd examina¬ 
tions; and that tbe Direetors shaH aj^ioint tocdBces hi the 
Civil and MUitaty semn imly ptnm vbo BN booMM 
riiiible under Ohm Bsgalatioai. 
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tM^ a its results. Tlit* HstniiishtH) 

World uw^eiui id ifac.sight of a populiaion 
of g hagdrod millions of human heingv, 
under the ghsolute rule of g Christiuu jieoplc, 
yet groamng tmder a Gorerniuent so gniul* 
BO rotten, and bo corrupt, that the iia* 
iircs flee awajr to tlio more ondumhht tyranny 
of neighbouirtng despots,—thgt exuction has 
reMhed its limit, and the public flnimces, de> 
cliiiing from dcfltit to deficit, ai c now thmitenetl 
by one wise act of a Chinw em}>eror to Ik! 
precipitated into inextricable insolvency,‘~>thiit 
civUistd natiom are suunilalizetl by ehiirgoa of 
cornijitioii against Kngltsliiucn in high ftlaces, 
and, for the firat time for many g«<iie|iilionB, 
KiigliHh'boni judges are jmbliely reinov«l from 
positions Uiey arc said to have disgiucwl. 
fcio ba«Uy has this Government worked for 
the governed, that, fade Mr. Macaulay, the 
Hitidufl are the most heavily taxed j*et»j)lc 
on the fu(se of the ^trtli;"* eveiu tortnrt^* 
are used, and vainly usmhI, to extract from them 
the lull iimount of (ho impossible ini]p)stH.t- 
Salt, the groat sanitary ntrcsssiry (d'lifo, is made 
so scarce, that nine wi^ka’ hihoiii- wfll nut 
suffice for an annual sujjply enough to ke<'poff 
the Asiatic |M^tilence. t fc»o abject is the 
slavery of (he cultivator of the soil, flait nftor 
paying his land>Uix, of from SO to 75 tier cent, 
upon his gross pitxluce, he isoflcn forcert to gi'ow 
either opium or tolmeco, ami wll the yield 
to his lii'itish musters at oiusliflh its vuluc.^ 
Should he, relying upon the public fidlh, Imr- 
row money and invest it in iinproveriieiits ti|sjn 
his land, the public w'ord is broken, the land is 
seized u]?on, and be and bis creditor nit! ruim.-d.|| 
Justice for him then' is none. Froin a Com¬ 
pany’s j»»lgc he may expect cnlv some wild 
freak of n’ekh^s ignorance, siieli os (lios(! 
instanced by Mr. Norton,f or he may bid for 
it, a^iiist his adversary by foice of rupees.** 
lie IS shut out from the crareer that is o|Ktn ki 
the subject of every other ih’s^sitism. In Tur¬ 
key the meanest may rise to lie n minister; but 
in the history of British India thi^rc is no single 
example of a native having received n writer- 
ship or a cadetslnp.it Famine nnd [lestilenee. 
pass over him periodically, and tens of tlion- 


* Sm y. Q. A., Vol, I. p. 344. 
t "Various oiuiaUioriind modes of stimnlating tbo 
taidj, such as placiag him in the sun, ohligiatt him to 
stand on one Iw. or to sit with hit head eon&wd between 
his knees.” uunpbeli, p. 330. Cited JV. Q. Vid. L 


p.347. 

1 Seey. Q. Vol. t. pp. 549,350. 
i Saay.Q. JS.,Vol.Lp. 351. 

B See y. O. Vol. 11. 44. 

4 See Mr^orton’s Piinpblet pauim. 

•* " JusCia is pntwp to aoetioit, and knorked down to 
tbn UidieBt bidder.” Mg Cutlar Ferguaw. Cited J¥. Q, 
A, va-ii p. 41. 
ttBMll^Q.y.,Vel.fi.p.43. 
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Bunds iw*rwh with no other reoopd than a jai- 
ragnipti in an Kngiish newsjtap^. He is so 
abject, so toihvorn, so hojudeMs, that (uh opolo-, 
gist of the Coinjmiiy cun jioint to Kin «oa<St^oti 
with triumnh, and say, it is not eveu ]KWimio 
to prepare him in anv way for i''nREl>OM.”tt 
Such is tlie stale id which we fiwl the Itnn'* 
dred millions of men whom we cammittixl Id 
the tender mercies of this romjainv. It may 
sound rhetoritail, it mav appear to Ik* the lan¬ 
guage of hyperlKdc— it is in fm-t but a very 
in(>agre eonipilatioii from theevidenecB putfbr- 
wiird hy the GompaiiyVfa'rvnnts.^^ 

(Jf (he ediinlry itss'lf, this great jieniiisuln, 
tliis land of Iiiii, I'very word that was said of* 
it by Uiirke, on the 1s( of Deeoinber 1785) Is 
true, of it on (his Ist of July 1853. 

"Our coiKjiiost there, aller twon^ ji'ars, i» 
“ as I'vude IIS it was the first day. The tmtivcB 
“ seareely know what, it is to sec the grt'v head ‘ 
“of an Kiiglishman. Young men (lioys ulmuBt) 
“ govern there, without sociidy and wjtliout 
“ syiiijiathy wiih tlie imtives. Kvery rupee of 
“ profit made l»v an Englisliinan islont for ever 
“ to India. Witli ns are,no Iribiitory Hiipersti- 
“ (ions by wbieb a foundation of charity isim- 
“ peijHUli'.s thi'oiigli ages to the pivtr Ibr the 
“ rapine and iiijustiee of a day. With its no 
“ priile erects stately moiiiinieiita whieli repair 
“ tlie inivliiefs wliieh [»ride had proditctMl, ami 
“ which adorn a cmintrv out of its own spoils. 
“ Giigiand has erected no ehurehes, no liospitalM, 
“ no piiliif'cs, nq Kchools. I'aiginiid lius built 
“iio bridges made, no higb-roiids, eiit no nnvi- 
“giilioiis, dug out no n'si.'rvoii’s. Upery other 
“ eompieror of evi'ly otln’r d(>seri|ition has loft 
“some nionument either cd‘state or bcneficemic 
‘f behind him. Were we to he driven out uf/ndia 
“ tlii.s day, nolliiiig woiild remain to toll that it 
“ had been po-sessed, during tin- inglorioMs 
“ period of oiir dominion, l»y any tiling licttcr 
“ than (lie oiiriUi-ontaiig or the tiger.”|||| 

Such huB been (he elli et of our having, to 
uiM^ again the words of Burke, “ made a mar. 


If CampU'll, citol A', y. U- Vol. U, p. inO. 

Mr. Man((l<« tdohate 24t)| June) liiw tin laknr as- 
Kwer I'l this rase than a (jinvition wlstlwr lm|ii<riiil (!o- 
TiTiitn<mt has prcvraiUxl Call’re wart, ('anailiaii relii'llioB. 
or diwonlcnt in JaniairaV Our aiisw^tr io, the p-^pio of 
Capo Tfiim art* thriviiiK colonints, ilio oiuyiii "f (/oiuuUli 
aro loyal and pr»»pcrous, tlio diitwmii'nt* in Jamaica arc 
oceasionol by Um fact, that the hl.wlr population ti too 
indolent and too happy- bt ibckc imiwrial cobiiic* the 
mpalation w free, and ihey arc tftuwinR into natioai. 
Wo deny the aWia'ioiM «-.oi)ClM»hai, thftt the ouUpoknn dU- 
cmiicnu of rroemen arc a juhtitttation of ulavory and op- 
prnwiou. But th« acutiment U fitly adaptod to tlw 


jjjt 4* fipoenh on Mr. F«*'f EMt-ImUa BIU." Even this 
(Wong COM in now uudoretatod. Mot miy hare wctfiuM 
then, done uoUiiiig /or (3c peeplt hnl we have 

indoetrioady and purpotcly destroyisl ibdr niaat^airtiitaa, 
and we inwiently ia oar inieeem, 
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ket of our (liitici? fucIi has l>een the effect upon 
India and the Hindi'iH. Of the cffectof the sys¬ 
tem llio rulers wc need not enlarge. Criini- 
iiatioiiH and recriminations are so rife among the 
(.■nrielicdpruconsuls of wasted India,that English 
society can hardly now tell who among the 
return'd rulers of the East are men of fair 
diameter.* Honest and zealous men arc dis¬ 
graced and recalled by the Court of Directors, 
and, after mucli toilsome inquiry, aci^uittcd, 
eulogized, and honoured with commissions of 
high coiitidcnce hv Englisli statt'snicn. There 
is a “ Lcadeiihiill ” iitmosphen; here, which 
K(»;ms dank with eorniption as**an Indian 
jungle—which is among us, hut not of us—and 
which, thank Heaven, could he hreathc'd by no 
English gf'nth'maii who had never been in ,the 
ConqMiny’s siTvice. The only pirsons who 
seem thoroiiglily mid qnw'tly to fatten upon all 
this tymniiy, misery, and corruption, are the 
twenly-lbur Directors, who, with their .£17,000 
a-year (Kwh of puti'oimgc', wuiidi'r about en grand 
mgni'iiT miioiig English eonstitueneitw, and 
exeiriso anintiuenee in the House of CoinmotiH 
which it is not easy to withstand. 

To renu’dy all this, Sir Chnrlc's Wciod gives 
IIS this fin.L. 

L<»wl .Stanley and the opposition, cm the 
othcT hand, offer to jiledge trieiriHelvc»s to do 
nothing at all. 

The Indian reformers, therefore, have this 
ulleriiative—the) inusl c-illicr take a measure 
which continues the jiresi'iil liyhrij abomina¬ 
tion seureidy jialliati'd, or lliey nmst join with 


* \Vi> liaro liithrrto ari>ii|»l all Ki>rctal antior of tho 
“ Iliimliay ilrilM'ricN" in the Ni.w Qi:.MiTKni.Y Uermv, 
iN'rauho wo cuuhl not . iiimnit uursflri« any dibCUKhiou of 
inattenwof {s’csniml ohurarui' u|iiiii aiiniiynious authority. 
The case, litiwever, is now in a very allrred jxisilion. Mr. 
.\nstey has avowwl his uleiitity with “ Indus,*’ and Colmit l 
(hilriun has iMiriio tesiiniony to tlio general nrciirary of 
(lio stati'iiients contaiiu'tl in that very eelehrated raninhiet. 
Mornner, Cidoiiel <liiir.ani .says; “ I would tliat, with this 
coniingi'ut a|Kih.g>', I could cou|dc Oiueli exjiressions of 
rosjHTi for Mr. Iti'iil as ore to be found scattered witli no 
niggard hand througliuut niy oftk'ial llejxtrta. Hut it 
were false ami hy|vH'ritirnl to preteod tliat iiiy estimato of 
that geutleniau's eliaracter ha.s not bia'n materially inodi- 
lltxl by the further inronnatiuii rehitirv to bis euiiuectiuii 
with N'liraixi l*unl. which 1 have derived frnni tho Blue 
Itixik aud his own l‘aui]dilet; and no one who honours 
me by porosing tlui foregoing pages, will, 1 Iwliere, hesi¬ 
tate to admit, that, whetkot or not Mr. Keid*s eharacter 
stuoii in need of vindication prior to Iim ap{)oarauov as an 
author, a farther and very difforent style of ctofcnce has 
been rciiderod necessary »y ius unfortunate l*ani^ct. 
Mr. KeM, it is said. Is, and for a long time Jbaa mn, 
ransaokiug the records of the India nons|, with a view 
to the pre{wation of a seriM of spcnal pleas on behalf of 
tliat enmitial. at vhota merry tAs iMfiiwr o/ JBart>4a ba- 
finw Aim to Ac," &c. &c. These atatements of ♦* ladui" 
and of Colonol Outram, arem to us to Uirow very stfious 
aspersions upon Mr. Acid's dianicter. They we asMr- 
shms which must be remomd by a much better defence uma 
he has y«« put forward. It is hinted that 3(r. Aidd has 
been making attempu to be appointod one (d ^ Cwwii 


the Derb^'itca, whose intention, as stated by 
Mr, Herries and Lord Derby, is, or was, to 
renew the Charter Act of 16^. There is a 
third course, which is, to strive to postpone all 
legislation until the Charter Act shall have 
expired, and India shall r^nm, as a foreijp 
possession, under the royal prerogative. To 
this third course there is but one objection- 
success in such a strife is obviously impossible. 

What, then, is the course to m pursued by 
India reformers ? Clearly it is, to oppose them- 
solvqs to the attempt to make India the mere 
field for faction-fi^its—to avoid the folly of 
lifUiig Lord Derby into power, in order that 
he mnjj re-enact the Act of 1833—to accept 
the pwsjont Bill, Imt to strive heartily to en¬ 
graft ii|)on it amendments that may improve it.t 
As a finite measure it is weak, foolish, absurd. 
It retains the double Government, it continues 
that Purliument of breeches-jmekete—the Court 
of Proprietors; it depends for all its important 
operation upii the whim of the President of 
the Bi^rd of Control, upon whom devolves the 
ofiice of making regulutions as to the patronage; ' 
it lies tinder evident suspicion of some under¬ 
hand agnx'UK'ut between Sir Charles Wood 
niul tlie pn*seiit Board of Directors ;t and it 
looks nltogi'thor like either a sham or a snare. 
But it may be amendwl in no many particulars. 
It will be Imnl for a Minister to resist a de¬ 
mand in Purliumi'iit that the principle of tlie 
distribution of putronage shall Ik* dcelured in the 
Bill.^ It will Ik! scam'ly possible for the authors 
of a Bill, which piDlosses only to provide a 

DirqL'turs iiiMler the new Bill, lie mar take our word, 
liiiwiwcr, tlia^ even were Nuriioo Punt niniaelf minUter 
of t'.reju Britain, that worthy would not, with a Britixli 
Parliament and press to watch him, dart to appoint Mr. 
Held while the rase stands as it now docs. 

t It is believed by many persons who are nsuolly well 
informed, that tho Cabinet is by no means unanimous 
upon (bis Bill. There ore rumours of resignatkms hav¬ 
ing licrn iemicred, and it is even said tipit the Cabinet 
approved it by only a majority of one. It is quite com- 
pndicnsiblo tliat men tike Mulesworth and Robert Lowe 
caunot be satisried to bo the authura of such a measure. 

t The Chairman's speech in tho debate at the India 
House prompts many suspicions that Sir C. M'ood has 
entered into some secret treaty with the Ihreeton. iW 
Bill must not liecutne law until Sir C. Wood has made a 
clean breast of it, aud Parliament is fully informed who 
the new Crown-appointed Birccton are to be. There is 
a rumour that some of the present proprietor-chosen Di¬ 
rectors are to be nominated by the Crown. Thia wmiM 
indeed be too bad. 

( Tlie Bill as now drawn la little more than a tatifi- 
cation in blank of all that Sir C. Wood and the Directors 
have already lemtly, or shMl hereafter, either sccr^j or 
openly, agrro u]^. All the practical opmuioa of tto 
measure must depoad npon the •* Begnlatioiu" of the 
Board of Ccotrol. The Board of Conum may, if it ahtll 
so please, make such Begnlatioiis as shall leim the na- 
tronage just when A now is. Sudi thiiM have been 
done before. In 1839 it was pn^ceed that the gessnal 
toohibitiaii to trade thonld be earm oat by Mpnpriate 
clauses. Oiariei OrantnpUid, that the first act of tlw 
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proTttioittl Oovemment ''until Parliament shall 
otherwise direct/' to oppose the expunotione of 
all such provisioas as tend to rcndm' the five 
interferoioe of Parliament impracticable. More- 
OTOT, let this Bill once pass, wtd tlie normal 
aptation of Indian grievances commtmocs. Let 
Mr. Macaulay rhetorise as he may. Ji never 
can tcorA. There will be agitation within 
the Court of Directors, there will be agita* 
tion out of doors. The Crown Directors uill 
be outvoted, and will appeal to the counti^ 
through the House of Commons; buried ipQiU' 
tics will be brought to light; John Biul’s 
drowsy eyelids wiu be gradually pulled open, 
and he will lie forced to look the spectre of 
Indian misery full in the face. The ue^ Board 
will cxplotle like sulphur and saltpetre] and 
meanwhile India reformers can work—th^ 
can hammer facta into the heads of reasonabte 
men—they cun enlist tlie sympathy of merciful 
men—they caninfomi the masses, wno^ instincfls 
arc always generous,—they cun gather together 
all the chnnerits of public opinion, and bring it 
forward at the right moment in full army agairait 
this 8tn>iig-fenccd t Anple mammon . • 

Court of ]>irectors should bo to abolish the inonopolin of 
salt sad opium, aad to moko a acw aad equitable aifiniit. 
ment of the rack-rent. Parliament indolently acquiesced, 
and was footed. Tite Directors prumpted the Ministor to 

f ive the plcdue, and then refused him the means of re- 
neming it. See X. Q. Jt., Vvl. ii. p. 42, and the aatbo- 
rities there cited. 


Th^vfore we say it is the duty of every India 
reformer to avoid all assooiatioii with the 
Derhyito opposition and to aid them in none of 
tlie insidious attempts tliat will be d^times 
repeated to get rid of the bill altogether. Ziind 
Stanley was but the stalking-horse of hte party. 
Under cover of hb, |re believe hrniost, deolafia- 
fion for reform, tAcw advance to renew the tdd 
Charter Act. With the present bill, bad a» fit 
M, we sec our way clear: with a renewal for 
a teim wo should de8[iair. 

One word befom we conclude. If the people 
ofindia hom to rise from tlie duet they must exert 
an energy they have never yet shewn They must 
^itate, and they must agitate bore in England. 
I%ey must trust a^wthctically to no European 
aid; still less must they tlurow themselves 
bli^ly into, the hands of that little knot of 
sciolbts, smatteivrs, and plogiarbts who have 
pretend^ to take them under their patronage. 
These men have views of llieir own. A veiy 
large portion of the names tliey advertise are 
tlie names of men who utterly contemn both 
them and tiieir proceedings. Mr. Bright, their 
chief leader, sees only in tVib Indian question an 
opjiortunity of indulging hu pique against tho 
present Government: he votes witli tne advo¬ 
cates of a renewal of the Charter. Mr. Sulli¬ 
van, their sticond in couiinaiid, niov«.‘s resolu¬ 
tions of unboundisl confideiuw in (ho present 
Court of Directors. 
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Ji Critical Hiitory of the Language and lAteratitre of Ancient Greece. Oj 
irfuUE, of Caldwell. Vols. 1. to IV. Loiigmaos. 


CotONBL Mohe is a scholar, a gentlman, 
Bnd a man of common Bcnsc. These two liwt 
qnnlities are by no means general charaeteristics- 
of the learned in classical lore. The last in par¬ 
ticular—the quality of common sense, is almost 
wholly unknown among German scholam, and 
is often found to be painfully delicient in En¬ 
glish ones. There is no such defect in Colonel 
Mure. Ho is not nddictol t<i myths j he 
has no depraved appetite for pai^oxes, and 
no unhoaltny distaste for old opinioim mewdy 
^ause they are old. In dialling with other 
critics he is equally free from sinMTcilioiis dog¬ 
matism, and nsim stirvile obsequiousness. He 
has a keen perception and a warm appreciation 
of poetic beauty nnd artistic skill. His travels 
in Greece,* and his admiration of her scenery, 
have evidently made him investigate with pe¬ 
culiar zeal the marvellous liferature which 
that fair land produced in her happii-'r days. 

Wo havo from time to time )»ru‘fly alluded 
to the progress of this author’s labours, uinl he 
has now achieved n siiilleient portion of his 
work to justify ns in calling tiie spcidal at¬ 
tention of our waders to the pliin of (lie seheme, 
and the nature of the execution. He unrols 
an enormous sheet of eniivas, gn*uter, perhiius, 
than an individual can reasonuhly hope to fill; 
larger, jH’rhnps, than the busy age will patiently 
scrutinize. We do not fear that (he s<-holnr 
will fire, but wc doubt whether the ninititiule 
will throng. We fliel some alarm at observing 
the slow rate of progress. Four large volunu's 
are filled, and the work has not yet g^t 
beyond Herodotus. Then' are still to come 
Thueydidw, Xenoplnni, Pinto, Aristotle, the 
Drarna^ts, nnd the Omtors, even befbreC’olonel 
Mureccraipletes the third of the six |«‘rio«ls into 
which he, at the outset of his first volume, has 
classified liis subject. But l|p promises also 
to treat of the fourth or Alexandrian jH»riod, 
which must embraee Callimachus, Theocritus, 
Apollonius Hhudius, l.ycophron, Euclid, llie 
translators of the Hebrew Seripturi's, and many 
more. Polybius, also,''ninKt lie bitebiHl in some¬ 
where. Then is to (*omo the Roman period with 
Strabo, Dioiloms, Dionysius, Apjiian, Plutarch, 
Dion Cassius, Ptolemy, Plot inus, Prootns, Philo 
JadKus, Josephus, and others, whose names 
are Legion; aud qven then there remains the 
Colonel’s sixth iieriod—the Byzantin^ which, 
beginning at the date of the foiftidation of 
Constaatmoplo, is to compiile ** Uie reniaming 
apos^ of the decay and corruption of ancient 
civilisation, until the final extinction of the 
Greek as a living language.” (VoL i. p.6.) 


Why, here is matter enoush, in this nn|d^ 
sixth division, to occupy a v^ole lifetime, and 
to fill a library, if dealt with on the same ample 
scale which Colonel Mure has hitherto adopted. 
We shrink from even a list cd’ the names. But 
we well remembtir the bulk of the Corpus 
Scriptorum Historim ByzantiniB as Niebuhr 
began to edit it, and as Jlckker continued the 
task.. Then there is the whole wilderness of tlie 
Eeclcsmstical literature of the Greek Fafln’rs. 
Cnlonel Mare must, we opine, both limit his 
Bchcnio.nnd contract the soalc on which he 
treats^ it, if he wishre to l)ei|UMith a complete 
work, ami not mere massive fragments to |kis- 
tcrity. He will indfjcd have been blessed with 
a fiir amiilcr share of health and leisure than 
falls to the lot of most literary men, if he should 
be able to reach and accomplish the Alexan¬ 
drian part of his project. 

Colqmd Mure, in ihc volume just puhlislied, 
cornmenci-'B the literary bjstory of what he 
tenus file Attic fH'rioil, that is to say, the jieriod 
from fitiO B.c. which is the dale of the usur¬ 
pation of supreme jwwcr at Athens liy J*isi- 
stratus, 10 3:^3, n.c., the y«:ar of the death of 
Alexander th<^ Grait. ilc snlHlivides this 
jierioil into ihrtHi efsiehs; (he first of which 
cndsw'illi (he l•l*-est^lhlishHlellt of the Common¬ 
wealth liy Ciisotheiies in 310; the second ends 
with tin; oviTthrow of the Athenian jHjwer, 
and elow> of the PeloponinVinn war in 404; 
the last usliers in the time fnmi tin* nsceiulaiiey 
of ijfjmrtn, as llien estahlis-lnul, (o Alexander s 
death. Siieh is the formal elussificatioii. But 
the present volume is principally weupied wdth 
the origin nnd early history of Gr(!ck prose 
eonitxisitiuii, with a very full and able account 
of tne historians prior to Hciwlotus, nnd the 
surviving fragments of their w'orks; nnd, finally, 
with an elaborate memoir of licrndotus him¬ 
self, his life and titiu's, liis work and its mate¬ 
rials, bis treatment of Ills materials, his cora- 
pdhitioii nnd style. 

At the commi'ncemcnt of the fourth volume 
dim; are some im|)urtant remarks on the charac¬ 
teristics of the Attic {leriod of literature, and on 
ihecomparativelv late age in wltich Athens dis¬ 
tinguished herself as the great literary state of 
Greece. Colonel Mure explains this by a sup- 

f osed inferiority of die Athenians to thar 
nnian and iEoban kinsmen in the imaginative 
element of the Greek character, though they 
were pre-eminent in the intediectual. Colond 
Mure says— 

This pendisrity oatuaDv rendered the Ml develop- 
matt of ihetrequ^ypecttliuonteof talent fnBtenten 
dependent on a cormponding advaiMiimtiBt «f 
eoeiat oeadhiea. Hie limigiitsnwni on hen ptnilll 


* See hit "Tour tn Grecee," 1842. 
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to thoM fofimgrlj noticed u fanring umded diuing the 
Foetk^ .period, film to retold, tad then to etiuulue, tho 
cultivation of lyric art. Aa in the llollonio nation at 
larfie a certain advance of civUisatiuo vax required to 
bring that more totaileetnal order of poetry to maturity; 
•o too peculiar geaiw of the Attic Holleue nquireda 
sriU furUKir adraaoe of social life to bring his peculiar 
order of literary talents into activity. Thono taleuts ac>« 
oordingly, though enlivened in the vigour of tluiir oaiti* 
vation by a sluro of the brUiiant 6wcy common to the 
rest of the Greek rare, vriU yet bo found, as compared 
with these of rival tribes, to bo far more dqnmdtinti for 
their foil deveiopmcnt and successful eaerciMS on the 
resources of the intclloct than on chose of the iiuagi* 
nation. • 

Hence may be explained, not only vby Attka vas 
barren of men of gcuiua^^uring the I'uatica! age, but 
Utu no less striking fact, tliat, whiio admitted te have 
carried to uerfccti<iii all tlic liigher branelies sf roinpn* 
sition vhlai flourished during the present in^o eu« 
lightened pt'riud, the drama, liish^ry, orat4(fy, and didaetio 
prose, she did not initiate a single ono of them. Driginal 
wvcnthin in cleganc pursuit is ilio special proviuve of 
the fniagiiiatinu; lo mature uud }ierfts:t the inveulions 
of others is tliat of the lulenKt. l*nise coinpoHitiuii^ii) 
all Us departments had rcacheil au advnnwst stagi; of 
maturity iK'fore Athens pnsiuced a prose writer. Oratory 
was first raised to the rank tif a wriucii order of oum]w« 
sitiou by Sicilians, liidactic prose, romprising grumuiar 
mid criticisTii, also took-its rise in the coloniiil siattis of 
Greece; to whom the Athenians owed their lirst'iustriic- 
thm ill tlioso de]>artmunts. If tliere he any branch of 
literature in which Athens might srem to possess a legiti* 
mate claim to priority, it is the drama. Yet even hem 
her title is defi«tive. The gorm of all scenic entertain* 
mint is confesuHlly traceable to the Dorians. And evm 
admitting the merit, winch cannot be denied to Athens, 
of having furmod tlui classical drainli out of tlic rudo 
(dcmimu sunplicii by Uie dithpamb of Ariun, or Uio 
cofflidy of SusarioD, to be niuivalent to invention, tbii 
singlo exception would tend in some sense to confirm the 
rule. Tiie Attic drama is of all orders of poetical com* 
position the most artificial; lieiiig. in fact, an ingmiona 
compound of the same epic and lyric eloments which had 
alrwidy, in their separato form, readied tiioir highest 
exeelience in tho works of Homer, AKhilechus, and 
Stesichurus: it is cuuscqucntly, of aJI, tho one least 
dependent on the sponiattuous working of tho imagination, 
and the most depeudont on the exercise of tho intellect. 

This exception of tho Atdc drama Boems to 
us All extxiptioii of 60 large a character oh to 
nullify and not to confirm the KupfKiiiiod rule. 
To say that the Athenians were uniinaginativo, 
except in titeir drama, is like saying tltat a man 
is honest in all tbin^ except money matters, 
or ^at Ite is a Whig on all qtieatiuns excejit 
Church ones. We do not, however, agree with 
Colonel Mure in considering the Attic writers 
in tho other departmento of literature unima* 
ginativo. For example, Plato was pre*ctni* 
nently ui iTnaginathre ^nius, tliough in him 
the most fervent ima^ation was disciplined 
by the snbUmeat inteli^ It is surely a &1* 
la(7 to suppose that the premaoe of high intel¬ 
lectual powers excludes the cottmwnionstup of 
ardent unaginatiTc feeUngs. Colonel Mure 
writes as if£e thought that the human soul has 
onfy room ihr one of these sets of fseulties in 
fttfpeiftetion. Btttth^ neverareso energetic 
ai tbqr oo«wh Sophodei (who, as 


Colonel Mure confesses, might have rivalled 
Homer, had he lived in Hoanar^s a^), Plato, 
and our own Milton, gm fliree of the most 
illustrious examples of diis great truth. 

The Atheniuna do not seem to he gemiral 
.favourites with Coloutl Mure, lie devotes aa 
aptmndix to prove tlieir iiuolaiuiee in religioap 
matters, ainl maintitins, ujton this point, au 
open controversy with Mr. Grote. As we 
ha\ e seen, he denies them tho praise of origt* 
nality, and lie repi’atedly censures their deii- 
eieti(<y in lyric genius. 11c oertidniy admits 
that the eborul songs in their dramas mttf iiavu 
alisorluvl their lyrical efforts; hut he dcais not 
point out how }irennnhiently iKHiuUful inniiy of 
those elniruses are, when viewed simply as 
pit^ftes <if Ij rie i»oetry, and without rotott'uee to 
the action of tho drama in whieh they are in- 
seniil, Titkc, for exiiinple, the luldivss to i 4 >ve^ 
the "EfKur driKarc ^.luyai' in tho Antigone, Or the 
exquisite stanzas on the Kail of Troy, tho ili) 

Id vrdTgit "lAiaf. in tho Ileculm, und try to match 
them among the odes of professed lyrical 
writers. Many, iiIho, of the Aiheniun SSKuAnt, 
or drinking songs, arocininoutly lieautiful; fur 
instance, the r,(de1iruted ‘Kr ftvpTov wAdilt to fujihi 
^p^iTo), whieh told that llannodius w'hs not 
(Wd, hut that the martyr of lilairty gained 
eternal life in the Islands of tiie l)l(>st. 

We. fear that Colonel Muro’s coming volumes 
will exhibit somewlmt of the spirit of an in¬ 
tellectual Brasidns agaiimt Ainons. Thucy¬ 
dides is evidently to ho put holow llorudotus. 
(See p. 243 of the fourth volume.) Jn itnoUior 
jinssnge of the same volume (n. dOD), ho spo- 
ciiilly censtma* tho spi'cches in Thueyilidi», and 
* Hifys that his characters, when nllowiid to B])eak 
fur themseivra, speak solely in the emimaty 
of orators or diuhsitieinns.’' We lieg of Ccdonel 
hlurc to rex'onsidcr this opinion; amyo roul 
again the addresses of Plionnio to ill men 
Ix'fore tilt) seorfighu in the Corinlhian gulf, 

J 'hieh are given in the second hook of Thut^- 
idt's, AImivc all, we appeal to him in liehalf 
of the marvelous deseri))tK>ti, in tho third book, 
of tho attack on Pylos, ami the pithy and 
soldierlike addnsw of the Athenian genecaJ, 
Demosthenes, to Ids scoifty garrison befiiro the 
assault liegius. Colonel Mure cannot surely 
call this un harenmu) whieh, 'Miy its length 
and rhetorical subtiety, fbms a defect of the 
W'ork in regartl lo its historical iruib and hs 
narrative style." 

We have not sought to disguise our poiuti 
of difTerenca with our gallant author, but wa 
gladly draw our readers atteotitm to a Hmpie 
of his rocrit, by lajdng before thmn his plewniqf 
andlnstniciive sketch of the state of euficariou 
in Greece during her beat tiiiiei, of her sohoeli 
and eduxdmasteni, her lilawries and her bodk» 
trade. 
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Elementary c<lucat['>n appears to hare been nnimsal 
aroonff the free citiaons of the Greek states during the 
entire Attic iK-riiKl. Scan-ely on allusion occurs, if indeed 
an autiieotic one eon be fduud, to an illiterate Hellene. 
Ereii the .Spartans, proverbially the least learned |jcuple 
of Greerc, verc constrainrid by the spirit, if not by tne 
letter of their state disci]>line, to acquire at least the art 
of reading and writing. It is t^so probable that the slave 
population of the large towns was in great part similarly 
qualified, especially m Atlieus, where mucL of the prac> 
tieal economy of trade and manufacture, with the emails 
of expenditure and bookkeeping, was in tlic liauds of that 
clasK. iSchooIs and schoulinasters, aecurdingiy, are repre¬ 
sented as in every part of Greece an essential element of 
the social system; and the instruction, even of the upper 
classes, was carried on much mure generally in tWo 
schools than in the mode of private tuition. 'JLlio oftieo of 
the pedagogue, or private tutor, frequently mentioned as 
suueriutouaiiig the education of young men of rank, was 
suDordlnatc to the system of public instruction. His du¬ 
ties were, to coiidact his pupil to and front the oeademjb to 
superintend his moral conduct and manners, and keep him 
out of diuigcr or mischief. Few of them appear to have iK«n 
men of a high standard of acriuirement,or qualified to assist 
their pupils effectively in their prescribed course of study; 
and, ill Plato's time, those entrusted even with youths of 
highest rank appear to have been commonly slaves. 

The most distinct account of an elementary course of 
education is given by Plato. “ As soon,” ho informs us, 

“ ns a bey liiui acquired, under the care of hbi parents, liis 
nurseiniiUI, or his pa-dagtiguo, a sense of tlie distinction 
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In Athens, and probably in other Greek republics, emy 
citizen was under at least a moral obligation to provide 
his sons with a comjpetent knowledge of kttem. Ilie dis- 
cipiiuo of the schools was under state control. Tet the 
government nowhere seems to hare provided or maintained 
them, or to have appointed or paid the schoohnasters, 
whose livelihood depended on the fees of their pnpUs. Hie 
amount of those feM has not been recorded. But more 
distinct notices have been transmitted of the charges made 
by literary professors of the higher class. The ires said 
to have b<»n paid for a course of instruction to some of 
the earlier and more distinguished sophists and nhiloso- 
pliors arc so extravagant as to bo scarcely credible, even 
when attested, as they are in some instances, by the b(»t 
contenjioraneous authority. Protagoras is taunted by 
Plato as the first professor of the higher branches of learn¬ 
ing who tanght for hire. l(this imputation be well 
founded, his older coDtcmporariei, Zeno and Gorgias, must 
have been-speedily led bv his ezamde to adopt a similar 
coursefiir Zeno is said by Plato himself to Lave been 
paid 100 minffi, or upwards of 400f., by each disciple, fur 
a course of lectures; and Uortias also to have been richly 
remunerated by his pupils. 'Hie fees of both Frotaguras 
and Gorgias are ratra by other autliorities at the same 
aiquunt as those of Zeno. Tliis sum, taking into account 
the high vaV.in of the prccions metals in antient times, 
would be equal to about 2000/. of our money. But prices 
were afterwards greatly reduced, as tbo number,of pro¬ 
fessors idcroased, and tho feimer bliud veneration for tlicir 
magic TMiwers of comuiuiiicatmg,,kuowledge, or fur tho 
value of the knowledge rmnmanicated, declined. Isoera- 
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slriictwl in reading, writing, music, and orderly habits. 
After he has h arut his alnbabet, and isprarihcd in read¬ 
ing a coiitiiiiiuiis tost, the schoohnaster selects, as his 
task, from the works of tbo best ports, such passages as 
iiiciiicato the most appruvoil rules of life, and hold up the 
best exaiiiplrs of virtuous conduct; which Icssous lie is 
also made to learn by liciirt. He is then taught music 
and the use of the lyre, as tlic next most eiVectual sourer 
of mental refinement; and his voice is exorcised in sing¬ 
ing some of tho finest oiles of tlic lyric poi’U, to instil into 
Ids mind that sense of harmony so important in after life 
both to the orator and (he man of the world. Upon this 
should folhiw a eoorso of athletic exerrises in the gymua- 
■iuiii, which finishes the etlueatioii of the boy, and fits liini 
for the Igglier triiiuiiig of the eilixeii." TTio only part of 
this liiuher training here sjiccifiiHl by Plato is the study 
of the law; but, from other sources, wo learn tliat in his 
time the |||iraoiUary ednratioii of the epUebiLs, or youth of 
the u|iper classes, was followed up lit the Lyceum, the 
Academy, or otlier simil.nr public institutions, by a more 
enlarged enurse of instruction, comprised under the heads 
of rhetoric and philosopliy; a course analogous to the 
university education of cur own age. It romprehended 
malheuiatu's, nstronmny, dialectics,’oratory, criticism, and 
the elements of moral science, 'riie masters by whom it 
vas,condueled were commonly rnlied sophists, or rbetora, 
up to about the lime of Plato, when tho more lumourablo 
title of phUosopliors was generally preferred. 

It is remarkable that the fre<}ucnt nuticis which occur 
of schoolmasters and their srhoois supply so little clear 
liifurmadon as to the habits or social p,»mon of this im¬ 
portant part of the community; nor docs it appear whe¬ 
ther they were a distinct class, or merely a lower grade of 
sophists, or rhetors. Hicy seem, however, to have bo- 
lungid to the upper rank of dtixens in tome of the states, 
and to have been received in t^o best drefes. Sndi as 
they were, the lessons tb^ taught were limited to the 
Greek tongue. Instruction in foreign langnagee was 
never esteemed in Greece dther a necessary or an hi^r- 
tant branch of general education. This u a peculiarity 
wtdeh ferms ako a signal defect of Greek eulture as eom- 
pared with that of modem times. The explanation of its 
causes, in so Car is capaUe of being explained, has hcoi 
offered in other parts of this work. 


the better master of the two, was satihfied with ten uiiiiic, 
or forty pounds, for a course: which sum seems afterwards 
to liare remaiued tlie ordinary rate of payment. 

No dLstiiict notice occurs of the existence, during the 
Attic period, citlier at Athens or elsewhere, of a public 
library, in the foniKar sense of a miscellaneous collection 
of books for the use of the citizens; although, in the time 
of PisistratuR, standard editions of the popular works 
reeked in the public solemnities, and more especially of 
the dramas of A'^sehylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, were 
preserved at Athens under the charge of the dty clerk. 
Private libraries bad, however, alreacty become snfikieutly 
voluMiinous or curious to mait being specially recorded. 
Such were those of Euripides the poet, and of Plato, part 
of whose collcctidu was purchased at Tarentum in Italy 
from the heirs of its former proprietor Philolaus, and ano¬ 
ther port at Syracuse; those of Euthydemus mentioned 
by Xenophon, of Aristotle, of Xicocrates of Cyprus, and 
of the Athenian nrehou Enrlides. The varied character 
of the works stored in the library of a literary professor, 
towards the close of tliis period, is illnstrated by a sceno 
in a comedy of Alexis, the humour of which turns on tho 
gluttony of Hercules, a hero habitually burlesqued for 
Uiat failing in the Greek satirical literature. The ynntii- 
ful deniigid, when directed by his mostflr, the poetlnnus, 
to select the book he preferred from his precept's odlec- 
tion, described as containing the poems of Hteer, Or¬ 
pheus, Hesiod, Oucrilus, Epkhannus, the tragedians, and 
the popular prose classics, makes choice of a cookery book. 
That l^ks 9t dt kinds (funded daring the greater part 
of tbo Attic period, appears, not only from the general 
familiarity wfiidh the educated ranks possessed with the 
text of the natkmal chusies, but still more from the ab¬ 
sence of all allusion to a scarcity of copies as Intciporing 
any serious obstacle to the attafament of such knosrfe^. 
The book uade, however, as a diitiiiet bnadi of eom- 
nmee, seems to have been stiO but limited, as in truth it 
was comparativdy in every age prior to ^ invention of 
prinring; and remaiued prdiably in a great measure in 
the hsra of profNrioasl copyists. Booksellen, however, 
and a bo(dt mart at Athen, are menthmed by antliots 
fiottiiiluBg during the FdopMUMrian war; aadoe c a sfen al 
noticee occur (dhoolt scribes or copyists. Mid of botdthbidiHg. 
A trade In books or paptk wts alio carried «i beltreca 
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Gimm and the dJataat coasts of the Enxine in the time 
of Xmophon. Yet a coniidetable time ajppeus to ha*e 
been required to bring tbo vritiun even of the most 
popular authoK into general drculatton; and the disdplcs 
of dietinguiAhed phik^hers^-Heraio^nu, tur esatnple, 
a scholar of Pwo*—arc described as nuking profit bj 
beiog the first to transport copies of tbdr mastm’ lectures 
into (fistaal localitks. 

For the present) we take our leave of the 


, Colonel) with special thanks iw the abundant 
and ^ree^le intelligence respeetii^ Herodotus 
fuid his historical uredijcessors which ohaiitcrs 
3, 4) 8, and 6 oi this volume c(»iiBia» He 
has done ample iustice to the Hcrodptean 
muses; we hope tbnt he will not shatter hh 
anill by an unavailing dlt against the arliffMi if 
act of the son of Olorus. 


T/te Oratiomof Hypmdef for Lycofftron and ISuxenippm; i» fiic similC) 

uith a Short Aiscoutu of the ducovery of the oriyiml M.S, at ircsfera Thebe* in 1847. 
By JnsRpu Ardbs, Usq., F.S.A. 'I'he text etlittnl, with nohst awl iJlustraUons, by tlio 
Rev. Churchill Baliington, M.A., F.I^8.) Fellow of 8t. John’s CoUege!, Cambridge. 
Cambridge : Printed at tho UniveAity Press.* 1803. 


The interest awakcnetl by the ertiele in our 
last hi'uinber upon the “Notes and Finenda* 
tions ” on the text of Sliaksttcari') thoul!;h 
great, can hartUv Ix' said to hnvt'. excceticd «mr 
expocfatlous, I'he evidonee on tbnt occasion 
addueetl) ineonfostably provt'd that lor 2fX) 
yimra an invaliuibli* eolb’clioii of genuine an¬ 
notations on the works of tbe great dramatist, 
from the pen, too, of one “ having authority,” 
had been Iving unknown and tinlimleil till 
accident had brouglit them to light. Though 
tlie startling ass«.-rtion was, at the time, ix-ccivcd, 
as it natiimlly might, with distrust, no one, 
whose opinion on such a subject is of the 
slighu-st value, now hesitates to admit that the 
inajority of the MS. emendations in the old 
folio cnlitiou of 1032 must be considered ns 
restorations to the purity of tbe original text. 

In the work now under considemtion* wc 
have a revelation of a still wore astounding 
eharacter to make—one that )»robnbly, in the 
estimation of our classical ixndcrs, will be 
deemed more interesting than any that has been 
nuule for ages jiast. 

Before us, as we urrite, lies, not merely the 
transcript, but an actual fnc-Hntik of the ori¬ 
ginal papyrus leaves on which, in cliaracfi'rs 
as legible as when they were (icnncd, are re¬ 
cords the principal pordons of the oradons 
of Hvj^rides in defence of Lycophron and 
Euxenippus, as they were written by the orator 
hunsclf some two-and-twenty ceiiturii» ago! 
Enclosed in one of the'wooden sepulcliral 
boxes frequently met with in ancient tombs, 
this precious papyrus roll had slumbered in a 
cave at GoomoU) probably from the d^s when 
Alexander, wresting Egypt from the Peroians, 

■ Copks of tlik work (prk» oos Gain^ may be ob- 
tateed, bj sapUcattm to Mr. Aaiu», 37, Cmadisb 
Sqvm, Looam... It was ori^iuDy jmUishsd by «ub- 
■d^^tbrn: w« bdim^a fitw copkt are jH jiroeoraUe, 
bat tbs Bditaraphie atonet npon wbidi tha /oc-natUM 
wan aageave^ ut« bam dastnyed. 


marked out the foundations of tbe metropolis 
which still bears bis name. In its dark K' 0 e|»- 
taclc, tho grave, {Hmsibly, of its lust possessor, 
this prmluction of a Grt'cian serilK' remaiiiotl 
untoueluHl during the disastrous reign of Cleo¬ 
patra. The conqu(¥(s of Octavius—tbe sfiolui- 
tions of tbe Santcens— and nil the strange vicis¬ 
situdes tbnt l'ig}'pt bos undergone under tho 
Culiphs Hud subsequent dynasties, lui v<' taken 
place since hiunan bands entombed this memo- 
riiil of the cloqui’iioe of the gn;«t rival of Do- 
niosthencs. It now serves, like thu treasurew 
btirioil at tho destruction of Pomjicii, to rovual 
incidents and facts that could never have been 
deduced from other sources. 

In the. month of January 1847 Mr. Arden, 
travelling until his family up the valley of tho 
Nile, arrived at Luxor, and there engaged tho 
••^•rvices of some Andis to s<.'aroh for antiqui¬ 
ties amid the ruins, during his further progress 
to Wtsiteni Thclics. Tho proeetxls of tifese in¬ 
vestigations were sonic mummies, two ancient 
funereal bouts, several seoniba-i, nnd*Karioua 
papyrus M88. At Goumou, iioM’evcr, this 
gentleman first Jieard of his greatest prize. 
The Anibs who bad discoverefl it, shn'wdiy set 
a liigb price upou tbe n'li<!, aial Mr. Aixicn 
finally purchased it for tJie sum of 300 [dastres. 
Thu iip[K‘aranee of tiie roll was almost |)erloc|, it 
W'ns evidently genuine, afid in its original state, 
the lieautiful character of the liandwriting being 
percc|>tible in consequence of a few jiortions of 
the outer folds liaving been broken oflf. Tho 
scroll has been carefnllv unfolded, the separato 
leaves (sixteen in number) hitvc been mounted 
on a frame, undfaC’/iipulei of each lithographed- 
These/i/e-atfat/M, marvellottslv executed, are 
presented side by side with the deev|diered text;^ 
—an admirable plan, since it enables iis to fbrgt 
onr'own opinion as to the probable aocimM^ m 
the rmtorattens where these have bean fMKiiia In* 
dispensaUe. For the very carefiil manner 
which Mr. Babington hn acquitted ' ^ 
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of thfi difficiilJ fjink awignftl to him, and for 
which no <'iu' <'oul<I fx- more Id^hly qualified, 
he IN enfifif'd to flic ^ratitiidtJ of every true 
Hclioliir. He hud (>revioiiBly proved his com¬ 
petence for such n task by alitinf?, in a siniiiar 
iiiaiiiier, a fra}nn<i»t of the‘‘(^ration of Hy- 
peridtts n^rniiist Detnostittmes resftectinj' the 
treasure of Jlarpalus tins hod been also dis- 
eov<!rod in 184/ at Thebes, and was jmblished 
in fitc-nmih l)y Mr. Harris of Ali'xumlria, 
having bwn printed nt the Pitt Press, in a 
(ireek tyta* approximatinu as closely as ]>/»- 
sible to the ehartiet<*r of the MS., the whole 
iM'ififr aceompaiiied by the text in ordinary 
(Ireek, for tin* u«lvuiita>;e of those who arc not 
Hiifiieh'iitly proficient in the fonner. The 
h;tters, we iruiy [liirenthetieally olwerve, lasir a 
Htrikintf nwinliluneo to those in» which the 
ee!<-braled MS. of Homer, diseovere*! in Uj»per 
K<;y[»t» ix written. As re*tfnfls the internal 
evidence of antheTitieity, we find in this fnij;- 
inenl, l)esi«les other eorroboniti ve eireiirnstanees, 
SI piihsaffe ae.liuilly qiiotr'd Isy the. lexicojrnipher 
Harpoeration, who lived during; the foui'th 
centiiiy of the ('hristian nsra, and who more¬ 
over c-ites no h‘ss than forty of the orations of 
Ilynerisles as extant in his time. 

Tin* MS. iimre immediately viinler coiiside- 
rnti<»ii imquesfionatily forrnesl, at one time, a 
portion ofthe Harrisian roll. Tlieortlnsfjraphy, 
tins mode of division into colwmns, the width 
ofthe eulnmns llmnselvs's, imil the appoaram*e 
of the material on which it is inserilted, sill 
itidii'ale this fact. Tln>y are eertaiiily tlie olds-st 
spi'eimens of (Jreek ]«iln'o};rnphy that have 
reaelied our tiintw. It is, of course, iiiijsossihlo 
to fix precisely tln*ir a}?e: w<* see no reason," 
however, to doubt tlnit they are the work of 
a (rnnseriln'r of flte time of tlyjM'iides:* they 
are undoubtedly not Inter tlum tins age of the 
Ptolemies. 

Of Hyperides himself, singularly onosigh, 
we know little, fnrtluT than that hr was a 
member of the township Collytus, which ap- 
portained to Use tribe /Eg^'is.; wsih the rival of 
l)cttiosiheuf>s, to whoin,am>i*ding toPlnturch, 
he jvtts, by some of his contem|wrarit?@, ev'en 

i »rpfi*rred; that he wak put to deatli, and hn<l 
lis tongue cut out, bv Antipntcr,thu successor 
of Alexander, b.c. feS; that he ever iiiMii- 
fesled tlie strongest oiqxrsition to the Maco- 
doniim interests at Atnens; and attuiiUHl the 
high honour of Lnnng elassfxl among tiio ten 
great orators of the Alexandrian canon. Cicerof 
t^os occasion, whiia laiidm^ the suavity of 
laoorates, the subtlety of Lysias, the sonorous 

V 

• -— 

* The trial of L^phron took place aboat tiio time of 
Alexambr's acetnuon, and that of Enxcnippai con be 
•hessn to hats oerarrod alowat eoatemporauMasIr. 
t Oa Otaton, lU, UL 7. 


voice of iEschincs, and the overwhelming power 
of Demosthenes, to praise the “ aenmen ” of 
Hypmdcs; and, in another iiaseagc, alludes 
to nis excessive tact or shrewrdn^. Quin¬ 
tilian styles Itim the aente Hyperides,” while 
Lonpnus observes of him:—^To fterh 

^(^vKtTtjTot \iTwt e^^iwofierop' u^>aroi re 
irep't avrov etmv doreiir/iot, ftvicr^p xoXmK^arott 
rtf/evaa, to xara rat iipuveiat evxoKmtrrpWf 
VKuppara ovk aftovtra, ovi' avafYnyya, Kara rovt 
’ArriKevf rKeivm/f, oAA* txixeipcva, hiatrvpftot re 
Kal iroAi) to Kupixop xai yuern wotdiav 
evirro^ov xevrpov, apipiprov eiveii'p to er xSn 
ToiTois cwoApoJiToe. 

Onr rs'ailt-rs have at last an opportunity of 
forming tluir own opinion upon tin* judgment 
hm* ekpressfd. 

Hingnlarly onoimh, Kiessling, the celebrahxl 
Gennan scltoisir, smne years sinco almost pro* 
phetically wrote, that all hojse ought not to 
i) 0 ‘ abuTidoned that ‘‘ Hyjseridis orationes, ali- 
qiiando ex situ ct tenehris in lucem protrsi- 
hantur.” How strangely has this conjecture 
Im'ch eolifirined in thm.* onr days ! 

11 i»>taricidly, these omtioifs, thus almost mi* 
raeulously recovstrsnl, arc in itmny resfsoets 
interesting. They a fiord many detsuls not pre¬ 
viously known of riistimis, both public and 
isrivote, prevalent among the Athenians. We 
learn inatiy curious partictilars re8|a*ctiiig their 
cnrar^'rAtai, which seem, in some rtwtiects, to 
have corresponded to an imjM»chincnt or 
criminal information, ns distinguished from tlie 
more onlinnrj' form of jsroscimtion by <ypad)y 
or indictment; tlic laws which wen* passed for 
r<‘gnlating silver mines; and the rules observed 
•in nfarshalling marriage-processions, &c. 

The first oration (like the sscoitd, indeed,) 
is written in (he first p<'rsoii, for delivery by 
Lycophron, who w'as deleiided by Theophilus 
as well ns Hyperides ; Lycurgus, and some one 
or two juniors, having been retained for tlio 
prosecution. 

Lycophron was a citizen of Athens, origi¬ 
nally <Kx;npying a snbonliimte rank in tlie 
army, but subsequently discharging the func¬ 
tions of a general at Lemnos for two or tliree 
years, during which period he seems to have 
given universal satisiac'tion, and received testi¬ 
monials to that effect from the cities of He- 
phmstia and Myrtna. He was about fifty yean 
of age when the proceedings in qncstion were 
instituted against iiim. 

The indictment contained a variety of counts, 
the principsl one charging the ocnmniaswni 
of aduito^ with a widow, the betrothed wife 
of one UharippoB. The minor occiuations 
ap{)ear to be somewhat irrelevant, and Hy¬ 
perides complains with warmth, and, perhajpa, 
ikit ahc^cther without justice, that the iodim- 
meut was filled with cdhtoim ineapaUe of 
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tho two triltcii above uained, of a certain moaB> 
tain that had fallen to their tdiare. To daofais 
tliia weighty point. Euxeniputui und two otbOM 
deputed to tde^p in too temple of Am* 


proof, mmdy to prgadice bia dieut He pro* Oropne. These were divided hr lot among 
ceods to argtie the extrme improbability of the ton tribes; after which, donbto wme ex* 
the mam accasarion, by insistit^ that Lyco* pressed as to the legality of the ocou^tkm by 
pliron could not by any possibUity have made ’ ' ' ” ' " ' " 

the alleged ovortures to the wife of Cha* 
rippus, as she was proceeding in the marriage* 
procewion; because, had ho done so, the bus* 
band, and^ the company in attendance, must 
have heai^ them, and, in that ease, would in* 

&Uibly have chastised the deluiqucnt. ** Kal 
70 (B ovTof ^KoAovdei ita to xVfi***' 
d»T^'* elr eyi* eit rovro aTormat uirre 

aWuy re roaoiVotr dt'Opairuv o'waKoXovfioi’i'rotv 
Ktti Aia((inr9V koI Ev^tpatov rot) irpogyvpi'atrTov* 
dvrov, ot rup'EWtjvuv opu>\i>yovfA£i'wt mx^pdra- 
roi eKTir, ova gffsvi'd/uqv ntovrovt \o^<tv 9 >^yw 
wept ywaiKot cXcvOi'jpctf irdrrwe oKouuvrWf ovtl' 
eiiiiew wapttxPVPf* aira\iipai arayopevoti 
tU yap av Totavra mpi avrov d3e^ 

■*— —. Ola — - - - 


i>;c atcottoy 
* 


fie ovrot atriotyrat etpyKevat ; 

Zp' ova av direKTeiiT rot' Ae^oi'ra tftid it can¬ 
not be denied that there is considerable plausi- make' up Iho loss, for they should have lieen 
bility ill the observation. • only too glad to have restonnl the iatid without 


were i _ 

phiaraus at C)ropns,'and there to await an 
oracular solution to the difficulty. Euxcnippui 
reported that the ground was sacred, and should 
be r(!stored. Polycuctns thereupon proposed 
a decree in nci’ordauco with this dn'om, and 
fuilher suggested that tlie other eight tribes 
should liiake up the loss. 

According to llyjierideH, this proposition 
was itoUi iiicousistont uiul absurd; ibr " if the 
mAuiiloin really beloiigi'd to the two tribes, it 
ought iicvi'f to have lu'cii alienated, as Poly- 
eiictuH had proposcMl; if, on tiie other hand, it 
did nut appetiiiiu to them, (hen bo should not 
luive projiositl tiiat tho other eight trilics should 


ifypcrides insii^s upon the iibsuijility of 
the whole charge, when the unuucHtiunably 
high reputation of Lycophron is taken into ac¬ 
count } and, in lioncliision, calls Tbeopliilus us a 
witness to character. 

Tile oration in fuvdur of Eitxcnippus is, 
with the exception of a few letters, p(>rfi*ct: 
it is comprised in tliirly*two beautifully vn'itten 
columns, and is entitled, in uncials, lioth at 
the commencement and end, 'Yirep 'Evfeirnrov 
eiirayyeXiaf dvohoyta irpof noXvevKrov. There 
are in existeneo a few fragments of two speiH-lu's 


being amcrei>d in u heaw line ns a mmishinenl 
for their sacrilege,” flowevep iltogical this 
reasoning, it was ncvirlheless adopte»l by tho 
dieasts, who oondciniied PolyeuctiiH to (lay a 
fine of twenty-five droihins, without any re- 
ferenct* to Euxenippiis. Polyeuelus, thereupon 
enraged, and coneluding that he had Imi’u wil* 
fnlty mishul by the re|,s)rt of Eiuenlppus, now 
cliargra him with liaving been in <;ollusion 
with oertain Athenians, and exjii’esses more 
than a suspicion tiuit n luindsonie Hiim had 
htrii to him in hand paid, in order to enable 


delivered against ]*olyeactuH, and also |>or*iuns,^in to m'e the vision in the tianple at Oropus 
-1-_ ^ besides alleging many other minor mutteraof 

aecnsation. * 

Jly|H'rides dwells mueli on tlie. informality 
of the indietmenl:—“ Oe i/r-i/^ir/ao,’* suys he, 
rsn'ciri'iov ypa^inv, aW {»ircp 
0 trpuTtpoi ipov \!ym tJirev) elf AeK^i's tttp- 
yfravra miOcarOai irapa rov Oeov r^v dA^Oeiav" av 


of a third, entitlcHl vr.pi rod Uo\eev*TDv ffrpa- 
Tq>yeti', hut the one beibm us, is wtioily distinct 
from thcM' three. 

Kuxenippus M'asa w'ealthy citizen of Athens, 
and, at the (leriod of this trial, had probably 
passed tlie meridiaii of life. A daughttu' of 
bis had married one Philwies, of whom history 


has preserved nothing but what is contained in ie rovro ph ovh (Votijrav, -ilr^i/tiapa U dvroriAet 
this oration. iypa^af Kara imlv tfivKaiv ov puvov diiKiirarov 

The charge against him is dint of having xat cvaimov aiVd eavT«p' ii* Svep irapa- 
falsely reported an oracular dream, which he v6p»i', ov jji Ei’^rwinr#'' f^erdaotpev H frrpi 
hod been commissioned by the state to wait for aiToe rovrow rov Tpoitov'’ The orator further 
in the ttunplo of Amphiaraus, the subject on prooedls, tovranls the close of Ins luldirss, to 
which the divine opmioii was sought licing argue against llm extreme inconsisteney of th« 


the legality of the occupation of certain lands, 
alleged to have hiH'n dedicated to the hero 
Amphiaraus, and, at the time, in the jiossession 
of tne tribes Hippothoonfis and Acamaotis. 

The following is a brief sketch of the histoiy 
of this aftiur:—After the Iwltle of Chseronem 
(b.c. 838), amongst the territory restored to 
the Atheiuanit.by Philip were certain lands in 


* PMIaUy bis ftOmr-wmtlcr. 
««Nr in ally stlisc writer. 


Tlis word does not 


aliegutions. “ Tho truth/' bo adds, “ is clear 
enough. Polveuolus was uetuaUsI by a spirit 
of revenge, ife luwl, itisin a fomier occasion, 
brought forwanl an Ill-advised motion for the 
restoration of the lands to Amphiaraus. This 
was so loosely drawn up, that it was at tmeo 
rejAjttd, and the mover fined, the veradty of 
^uxaiippus not having been questkmod by 
that dedsiou. But was k a reason bediiiie 
the business had been mbmamiged by Foljf* 
eactus, that Eoxenippus forsooth was to do 
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condemned for it ? Then, with r^ard to Olym¬ 
pic, it wari utterly untrue that Euxenippns, os 
had been contend^, wn connected in any way, 
cither with her or with her party in Athens. 

Ifymtrides subsequently takes occasion to 
Hbewthat the Athenians had no right to complain 
of Olympias, for at DodoAa, in the Molossian 
dominions of Olympias, they had themselves 
dcc<>rate<l the shniic of Dione. 

He treats with contempt the charges affect* 
ing tlie private life of Euxeui]>pus; maintains, 
moreover, that, not Iwitig aii orator {p^ap, 
but simply iitufrtp;), he is not amciiahle to a 
law exclusively framed against orators; strong* 
ly exhorts tlie dicasts to pay particular rcganl 
to the precise enactments ndating to «o'a‘)*y«Atai, 
and, above all, not to he influenced by any 
of the exaggerated rttjairts ctonccriiin^ the wealtn 
of Kuxenippiis; rtfnntiding them,hv citing seve* 
ral recent iiistances, how prone the Athenian 
courts were, and ought on all occusious to he, 
to protect the pro])erty of the citizens. It is 
more than probable, from several expressions 
made use oi in the course of this address, that 
the bulk of the projicrty of Euxenippus con* 
aisled of silver minot. 

From the names of persons and events cited 
in this oration, wc have no difliculty in fixing 
its date at about tbe 33dd or 93'2d year before 
the Christian acra. 

Many curious facts, ns we have already V>b- 
served, are tleditciblo from these orations, which 
throw consulenible light ujKin subjects con* 
ncctcd with Athenian liistory, ceremonies, and 
rites, previously obscure. They prove, among 
other matters, the power, influence, and cor^*^ 
flderice of the Macedonian party at this time 
existing in Athens; nnd we also hsarn some'' 
new details respecting the laws regulating the 
roanagecnent of the mines belonging to the state. 

The critical reader will note, probably with 
some surprise, the occurrence in these speeches 
of several woi^ and expressions not similarly 
employed in any other Attic writer. For in* 
stance, in the exordium of the oration for 
Lycophron, wc have this remarkable expres* 
tion*:—Ttwovre 7 ^ apumPn^rm/tirparf 

futrot {Thin, indeed, u the beet the bun- 

nati), or, to use the ironical but more colloquial 
phrase, Tlie best of the joke is.'* 


The word wpotr^vfivimi^, which is most 
probably correctly rendered hj ^eUow-wreedkr, 
u not to be found in any lex^n; nor is tbe 
word wpoerKorifteveiv, both of which occur in the 
oration for Lycophron. Again, the following 
expressions ;—«v c| avarnypi^v prraXXcw 
weirAwnjicae’i—oaroreAet ^/wr^os—* 
rtvaf ovv KeKpiua Koi e!s KaOtVTaKU—tu 

Kotporofuat irporepov eaXeAeippIrai—lij wporepov 
revt ipurrat rovt wevr^Kovra i^tXcvrat avri 
dew Kiu u^pitravrai —are singular, and are hard¬ 
ly to be met with in anj other writer. 

We must, in conclusion, express the warmest 
eulogium upon the acumen and industry 
played by Mr. Babington in editing this in¬ 
valuable papyrus; a labour which, by its 
result, unquestionably proves him to be entitled 
to take tlie highest rank among the classic 
scholars of the day. 

It so happened that MM.Buckh and Satippc 
had,nnkn(fo’n to Mr. Babington, already edited, 
in Germany, tbe Hamsinn MS. discovered 
at Thebes, * previously to its being printed 
at Cumlfi-idge : Mr. BabingVui's researches and 
observations theron[H>n are, consequently, in 
every respect independent of those of the Ger¬ 
man commentators. The light that has been 
4hrown upon this interesting subject is due 
entirely to him, and to*the patient manner in 
which his researches have bran instituted. Of 
the forty-nine ^lolumns comprising the two 
orations brought home by Mr. Arden, the 
majority are more or less mutilated: from 
many of these several entire consecutive words 
arc frequently missing. These defects have 
iieensRuppIied with wonderful felicity and in¬ 
genuity ; BO much BO, indeed, that, on perusing 
the passages in question, we cannot hesitate to 
admit that the readings suggested by Mr. 
Babington restore the ori^nal version. 

To the honour of tlie University of Cam¬ 
bridge be it known that the Syndics of the 
Pitt Press liberally determined to defray the 
expenses of that portion of the work executed 
at that institution. It is almost needless to 
add, that the typography is perfect, and that 
the fae-atmiles of the several pages of the 
anment MS. ore executed wiUi a fiidelity t^t 
leaves nothing to be desired. 


Australia Viaited and Seviaited. 4 yorratiw of RoeeaU Traveb and Old Ecgperianm in^ 
Fkioria and Nete 8ou(h Waha. By Savubl Mobsmab, Author of <'11ie dold R^jfoiia^ 
of Australia,** and Thomas Bakistsr, Author of'*Br(^un and its Dspendenoes,** wi& 
Maps, Ac. London: Addey and Co. 1853. 

I» is not of^n that two authors successfully their peregrinaffons, but Mei^. Mossman and 
vunitc in detailing their travels, dwir reflections, Banister seem to concur on every snhject. 
iS'.epd tlioir deductions on the things seen duriug Although rile subject of Australia, with its gold 
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and iti wo<df and with ite boat of imo^^raats, 
faaa had eominenlaton, tbs pnaeiit 

warkiaM|baii|Uj|^ It oommenoea witb a 
di^ch oftlM geogflOihy ofthe country of 
tralia, iateriiol^if which a dean^^ 
aocond Sahara j by geologiata considered the ro» 
oeiid;^ unfaeayed bed of a portion of Indian 
ArcUMkgo, with scarcely an oasis upon it to 
furtiiah nourislimcnt for the subsistence of its 
aboriginal inhabitants.” We soon come, how¬ 
ever, to the discovery of the precious metal, that 
"gr^ fiuit” having Imwii proclaimed seven 
months before our travellers arrived, and the 

C boat poshed off for diem from Slmrtlund 

Tax saws or rns <iou> fikoixos. , 

Kelt, she oorered it firam the sight ofthe free emigrants 
until they had grown sufficient food upon the land, where, 
in a state of nature, there was so Uttle for the support of 
dvilised man; and until they had Mtablished laws, and 
were ruled by an efficient government, to prevent the crin^ 
and anarchy which have inrariabiy accompanied tlio gold- 
aeokers in other lands. The few brief chapters which com¬ 
pose the historv of these colonics thus inmrni us how the 
shackled felon has become the instrument of bumin pro¬ 
gress, in clearing the, way for the corn grav|;er and 
shopp-feeder; how, in their turn, they Imre furnished 
food for the gold-digger, who now travels comfortably 
along the convict-made roads in New South Woles, and 
paitaluito^e lavish abundance provided by the free set- 
AMbaML A>ngst the mountains and ridle^ which yield 
the spnlaneous treasure. Tlieso providential circum¬ 
stances, and this succession of events, had shed their be¬ 
nign inillnence over the doings of the TOld-seofcers. Well 
fod and well clad, with the gold easily attainable, titcy 
had notliii^; to grumble at; for the grrater part of them 
were meu who respected a constitutional government with 
a potent executive. And olthongh the arm of the latter 
was weak, y«t it was sufficient to preserve order amongst 
them, in a community whose moral strength was its 
groatest protection. Hence, instead of blMilihed and 
anarchy disturbing the labours of these gold-diggers, a spirit 
of inaaimity ana confidence reigned amongst them. I n- 
stead of robbery and murder bemg freqnent. as in Cali¬ 
fornia, their persons and property at the mines were as 
safe as in the wdl-disciplined towns. 

As to ** the shield of Minerva,” the authors 

K 've her greater power than was attributed to 
!r of ol(^ for they consign to her a v^t island, 
a fifth eondnent, of but recent discovta'y. 
Throi^houtthebookthercarc occasional touch(» 
of the grandiloquent style. 

VBS amon or rn xaaum vmmtxr «t oowJff 
This pletirora of liehM threateaedthedestmetion of dm 
lormer sti^ pndueti of the eolony, wod and tallow, 
lib some eimcMded stream of lava bumingfroin ttsvolca- 
aie esvems thm^ tlw mountain-crater, and devaitiSting 
theploins below, tuisproduetian of thesterilecragB was eon- 
nimiiif the lahw whidi had been employed in working 
out dm pastoral wealth of die eolMV* oad wwddierioinly 
cheAtbaamtooftwovalaafalaasp^ Thafieeksaiid 
betdi had hitherto fhmfstiM the eoloaists with 
ahaadoaeeof food and dothing, and wheee tiir|^ yMd 
of wool and tallow had paid for their for^i iuxnries and 
neemaries, wen apw the ere of being dMiited for this 
sew eniree itf gaim The fleece, whidi materiallf assisted 
tntf man, woman, and child in the oohmy to pordboM 
MiwmWy from lenn to eight ponsds' vahw of Briiiih 
siisalllilsrw. iriiii friPfri tit *i-* 


dipitfcomdttdieep'hh«at. The ahtarifit fhtde 
threatosod with deeefthai, and the hoiliqi-pom win Stoad- 
ingemptyasd firelees; wh&t the er<Ma ofjgnds wen 
rnped at the enormoue sOMrlfldb at one s»e Mi«|<‘|^aa 
for seennag another. The eoaaegnaito dtkutojiipBtifl 
revolution in the lahoar-market uf the colony was^riw 
in the wagw of enry deecaiption of i«v|ut wdnSuiBi, 

whhffi thnatenod to tub thi^pbyerAeiipeidelly tha wedU 
growers and grasiers, who wen ofiTering fifty and sbsy 
pounds a-year to timir shepherds and stochmen, it Alp 
would remain with them. Mechanics and day-lahontifes 
were not to be had in be towns to proceed witii buUtUnf , 
and lifco operations. A many instancee, when the nias<* 
tor's “ oooWtion was pm," where bis workmen tooklhetr 
departure for the ipld-fietds, he was obliged to follow hhii» 
self. Men from ut claMes of the oommonity had been 
smitten with the forw; doctors, lawyMnAsnd oven rlorin- 
men were omonff the throng who had gone off to the dig- 
gings: so that tlie towns were almost deserted by thitit 
mam adult population. 

ltds impossible to convey an adequate hlea of the im* 
pressiims this astounding luteilimuce had upon ourship’f 
company, crow and passengers. A kind of hysteriool afme- 
tion sdsM every man and woman on board. Some almost 
cried with ddight; and every one gave way to the most 
uuboundod enbnsiasm at their good luck upon asrMiig 
in the colony at such mi opportune period for tlio ad¬ 
vancement of tlicir fortunes. Thn only serious man 
amongst us waa tlic captain, who had been informed by 
tbo pilot that tlw soilurs were running away from the ships 
in harbour, so that oue-holf of them bod been deserted by 
their crews; and those shi]w that manage to proceed 

to sea sailed without their fuil%mpleinont of mm; 
while the sailors were refusing twenty pounds n-month 
%r Ihf run to Enuland in tho wool-sliips, whkh now left 
tfiWinu with freights of gold equal in va^^ 
usualq|||H|s of tallow and wool. w 

Tlbworkera in tlie gold land'are noralttoiNd. 
Australia, our authors afilrm, is tlie£1 Dorado, 
the real £I Dorado, and Califuiyiw must admit 
tliat her mines arc suriiassed by those of Aus- 
Iraiia; tliat Britain's sun is not set, bat still 
.'Ij^nsmwseH within her doiniiiions an inuxbaustihle 
store of the coveteil metal; that which makes 
man mad, by inducing him to abandon thalnuiis 
of his true interest, vi/. industry, for that which 
fevers him.” There if then n pliilippie ogaiiut 
the prevalent avarice of the day among/* our 
boastiKl Saxon nice,” imt nothing is ouvimced 
that has much claim to novelty. 

The united antliors ^ive the following expla¬ 
nation of a word od'tainly not well understood 
in Enjgland, 

^ flpsijfawwto^^Ma Bosn., 

The term ** Mm|wt is used ia Australia, is indiseri- 
minateiy ap^ied to alrtoScriptioiM uf uncleared loud, or 
to any spot away from a settwinent, as a person lu Eag- 
land would spgik iff the country when they are out iff 
town. The galbal character of the bush we were at this 
thno jonmepnfthnmgh was typimd of a a^t porthis uf 
the piurtoral lands of Victoria. It eousistod iff uadalatiag 
open forestland, whieh has oftm bwQOOi^ppifi,vftihoat 
exaggsratioa, to the mdhuuy park-oeenegyffiafr limpish 
domain; the only diflhreaoo whkb ttrflkW tlMIw laimhty 
being the dead half>banit trees lying ahettt. ‘ To krte.ft 
hemetothecettimbenMon of a IsMcito, themtqHttlwm 
lands have ttxf much the anpeonnee ^ Hyde rsHt paA 
Kentingum Oaudens, pneentfiig natsfal skdai 
the east end of the former, am freapenoy gmddi|mht| 
theeyw of tim fliirKty traveller with ai^Pto ofwwh iftHii' 
aheeta of vatar ai hw PwjwiHiKi to wfateb tha ealHdiii 



* AmnuuA ywnvD amd bjivmitbd. 


ilKSMlf imnof •« inta’4Ml«." iiitteiKoetiii^ 

V be *app^ that the folkge of tha tKtc ia Aiwo 
\ that l«nffllimti^pea*iBiitflOT«Mntedbf ^ 

, or Uie tiyeiman, wfaieh wade the mui'e raya 
anllerUkeaeaDopyoiipatnlogbcUnrthem. On 
lyt aUbaa^ the Anetruiao ntm-AreM aie not 
iied&^Kht by nobleit pantt of the north* 
'^vewiii, yeV^n«& karee i^te Mr and aeanty, while 
they Imnf from the branchee with their edra upwards, 
hotn sld« of the leaf being the same, Uka tne misletoe- 
kof; Itence the snn's rays are but sightly sereened from 
above, imparting a peculiar liel A to Australiau forcst- 
soenory, which artists hare fontiJI thfflmlt to copy. Of 
course it is known to the most ll^^fidal obserrer that 
tlie European trees Just named hare their loaves fixed hmi- 
snntaliy on the bruichcs, and that tiic upper side of dach 
leaf is different from the under. 'When light therefuro 
outers a forest with this description of foliage, it comes 
sideways, us it were, like that from an ordinary window 
into u room ; whereas in the other it descends from above, 
like tim light from a cupola. Besides this peculiar slruc* 
tnro ol Uui foliage, those trees are peremilal evergreens, 
there m no fall of the leaf in autumn, no dcnmlation of 
the briuicUes in winter, and no buddlngin spring', through* 
out all seasons their fbliam is the same. But os if nature 
must liave a renewal and decay annually, the old bark 
peels off ns a one grows, tlio former hanging In long 
dry slireds from tho trunks of the trees. When it Is eon- 
sklcrod tlmt nine out of every ten acres of bosh'laiid In 
Australia Is more or less covered with this desrriptinn of 
thuber, you can imagine the Interminable region of the 
bush, its monotononsjipnery, its eonfined views of the sur¬ 
rounding country, mm tho deepest ravino to tiie highest 
niuuntoin-top thosn gum-trees rear unscathed their iron 
arms. Over thousands of miles of liill and dale hawssUMoW 
onirlasth^treca met our wearied gaze. 

In (tiiircrihiii^ thu Mtijor’a Cr 
with the following Ucacnplion of 

A “sucoKt" or A wiru. 

At this spot “ the diggings ” nro upon private property; 
andtlte iwidit to tlio propriotur of the land is half the 
miiutlily license of 311*. from each prson at work. Wo 
have mentioned that the fortunate iM'sssessur Cf this es^gte-- 
is Mr. Badgery; who, bosides receiving this ample income 
from Ids land, realises large profits by supplying the dig¬ 
gers with bntrliers' meat and all sorts of ncmsnrics from 
Ids store, lu this he is assisltjd by Mrs. Bwigery: a tidy, 
clever, bustling thlto woman, who, tbongh prohabiv never 
befor<> .iceustemed to such an rn'cnjiation, was, nnmr the 
elrriiinstances. iiuito wuial to the task; in fact, what a 
wifi) ^lH>utd 1 ) 0 . particularly in this young community—a 
helpmate to her hnsi>and. W<' lit«rd an opinion of her, 
esprossed tnudiy to himself, from, a huge {eilow vrho was 
leaning his heavy shoulders against the door-post, and 
watching her. Aii!” said he, •• t" ' 
noy,^/of a wife." Now, 
know what a “ nugget " . 
is a smooth water-worn piece of ilthi^ gold, varying 
from the site of a pea to a large turnip, and what the 
(fnlifurnian and Australian mid-diggera consider the most 
satisfactory thliy; imnginaluetti possess. To liken Mtv. 
Uadgwy tu,a '‘nuggev tkmdbnv was ha his ttiiud thu 
greatest complfattmt hV eouhf mwaih^ pay hot> 

Graat t^Muigua' we duily t^in^ pkeu in 
Aiiatralia. Not kr&om tine hinuie (li a Mr. Cul¬ 
len, fat tJhe buah-nui^B tkyu, aotoc Ikncgtone 
ravw. aorvtcd tus the nkuug-plncte of a band of 
(larii^fiIlaiBS,knowu aathe ** Jewboya* Oa^;’* 



DKicrs against tne aoor-pnst, ana 
' said he, ** t hat’s what I call a 
y, such of ou'IMlflkM 
k, we W tuePSiB tnenmatrr 



bnt-tbere aia no remainaofaaeh gangs now, and 
instead ofdosraibing their TiUa m asottrattUunrs 
iulato upon^ 

fm aoto or Tga^nmaa. 

, . Ivors, in forming thoir ewSiieliirur bmaklng their 
way through the hills, nave eome in colUskui vritii the 
quarU containing the gold veins; and constant attri- 
^ have tdiraded the o^mposed |«jrt » the quarts, or 

S ravel, from the gold, whetiicr in nuggets or fiaaes, or in 
list, taking away the rubbish redneedto mud, leavtug the 
heavy nieUU at Uie bottom. Idkcwke, in some of those 
places where the velocity and strengdi of the water in a 
flood was great, tome gold may have been, and prdbahly 
was, hurried the streams, through narrow ravines 
and gullies, with the rubbish, and distnbntcd over banks, 
whore a wider marf^n is found on each side, over which 
the watey rushes now, during the wet seasw, with great 
force; tlie sameprocess, no doubt, has bcengmSgon for ages. 

If s2 heavy a metal at gold has been swept down tho 
streams into the beds of tho larger rivers, they most be 
very rich. As tho vehirity of some of tlie creeks it greater 
ibaa otliera, so is Ute gold found in fine or coarse par¬ 
ticles, apparently eorretponding to the degree of attrition 
t$ which i^has boen exposed. The water from the liilis 
and upper valleys, in finding its way to the rivers, has 
cut deep ravines; and whenever it came in coutiket 
with the quartz, trappean, or granite matrix, it has ^ 
solved or crumbled them, and left the particles of gold free. 
In tho dry seasons theso clutnnelSi arc geucraliy wiUiout 
water, even in holes; and during tho vet season ^y do 
not always run. Qrdd is found in the kdi and on thy 
margin of many of them in large quantities, 1 
coarser state tl^ on the bonks of rivers. 



Mcmbm of the lopjal profewioii, oilr^«|poT 
mjKirt, do not get many lat fecu " when they 
venture, to Australia, though the attorney' there,' 
as elsewhere, lares in most mates better than 
the Imrrisfer. As to the ministers of the Gospel 
here is n hint which may encourage a class of 
female emigiiuits. 

* A (UlAKCB FOR SEW COM KBS. 

Ministers of thogpspel, of CDiirse, almost never think 
of pruecediug t^ Jihe|iUoWtaBt regioim without being invited 
b> particular otdigrtmtioiis requiring their services, or ap¬ 
pointed to churches by their superiors. The governments 
of New South VS'alcs and Victoria avsist the clergy, mi¬ 
nistry, and chiefs of aU creeds and persuastons; so tlial 
thero is no state clmrcb in Australia. Until latMy, pro¬ 
perly-qualified teochars, iiuth pablie and private, wen 
nimdi in request; but the exodus from Britain during the 
past year has provided amply for the wants (ff the cotonists, 
if we an not mistaken; for they had heard tlmt the rising 

f icratiou there were hut iil nrorided in their sdu^tie 
titutimis. amateurs and novices .^Uiug the highest situa-,^ 
as i cotuMqnoatly there baa hernia tm to theantipodca a 
m among ear demhuen Ihefoiaaie ponknofthn iU-'^ 
requHed dais in the mother countiy hiwe better chancea 
tluua dwir male oompeers, for thsiy aoon gtt rnamml q^, 
leaving vaeancke for new-comen. 

fkme ooiniiUunts ^poir tB fhewt mgeB of 
" liadly-paid offidala, remarkaMe onfy m iu- 
competeroy, '^from (tke gevemor of a o^my 
down to « Ude-wailer in the cuBtomB dcfiait* 
ment and we ftar that tfaeae striutum are, 
for the moat part, bitt too weD finuded. 



THS FROVTIBlt hXWUi QT TIP CS(WfTUlf AKD TSS TITU. 


fltnbgely vaovugh edit die fiuwoina 

VVNIIr ^ "oiaArtui HMtw. 

\Ki]Mw|rtwi Hdoi mM dttd^tW ^ 

QuriitSaii prinM. Aa ia aunt amc* «fa«a tmedi art '*S^‘**R 1 *** *^!*^** *** 

tfOMed, tba afBipnni waa atiU move tnautiful tbaa tbe l^^iat C^aMninU f^ipia liuMaivto |tiMV oilm 
Mfeata,aiidBawLiMmtolAnl>ooaUMlk^ Tdarla j lia d i ^ Wine wllfa > 

belle of tlM MaMn, for fire kinn aad aoreraigD priacM w , ewwtw. 
of Kaatern Europe diapated her luutd. Amongat th«e J*olwila we^at^eWB fc#eto. 

auitorg vaa the young Prince Coributb of Pelaud, vbose ii,e narriaaa «u thua tU dowry find. **«* 

fam aa twa^or^great. The frtber prefer..^ b.m, U» iK«a«t <3 Molda^ iwwd to 
and thowdaughtet also; but It would appeav ^at she was ditlons, together with that of,not aa^ng the Wht. 
ueirottm^aa the waa tardy, and she dfdared that The war We out agaia: Coribudt retaned ta Ma 
ahe woiM not tagm heraalf without faariag first soeo .eouatry, and hy hta ntSiMiea gam new eourage to bta 
ftnd ipcwMi lo bof bolSFOtbra. S<k>ii AncF tlitt lui# wAi (At lknK>nAr £uittiii 6 vas unfAnotif^ilA iik thA C^MAAfikta vlui 
the Chunh of the Time Sainte on Palm Bunday, when were drivm hack to the UkrainT^ in 
it la the piaottae % arerr one to e*ry a branch of atn». two well-known nanm were cnrli^ with 
A yonui of nude nun, though draiaed at a hnmbta mer»» Maaeuna. then a youne "»■»« of the l^tu and 
d^t. attpoachyb her, and mre her the 4 iraiidi ha hdd, fi^t^g against Ua tourerah{|teU the Coawdu; and 
white he tehi h« that the fatlguw of hii taag jonnuy tturt of Mn SobietU, a yuMb of the geaateit tataiir. 


toned le Ow UlasdM# edaii W at 

dmAniii Af hlMi'iiMtf illA fcftM ( 

am Tiinath. Tto ywangiwirwem 


hwrtieiiiil; ShoMaiiid het 
daviai lima yMda4k and 
dietBtfldia jL«ttaib&^! 
atili pienvmdin m arol 


lunph ^ MlifA ^ pM 

MWm 4 - mmm* ^ «bc Heipan, 
llreMii^JpNNld. had vao 

ngMy w««H nM 

IMsbA|it cMTliwilH 
indeondnM a treaxyt iMpSk ana 
he BeMiea hinaalf. and iHhidh il 
arohlmt efUddaria. teli|Mdle 


PiUwC 

Ihtaria 


were aoidy repaid by one gtance of her bri|^t tjftt. Bhe 
took the mam, and, on looking at it, abe Ibum on H a 
pleoa of paper, bea^ag these w<^;—** He who burns to 
win thee, swears to succeed or to die.” Thll eould bo no 
onn but Prince Coributb; end VrincoM Bosandra, on 
aoming to lo satwfaetory a eoaclusiun, nnitad upon him. 
The stranger smiled in bis turn, and ^en disappeared, no 
one haring been able to aaeertaJn who be was, whenoo'he 
had come, or whither he had gme. 

Poland was then at war wiu ^e Cocsaeka, whoaa eeta- 
(iratod Hetmiui, Bogdan Shnuetnuki, dwplm^ so much 
energy of eharaetor that tbw were generaln sttoeeaaftti 
ia the struggle. Frhiee Corihatb was the onampioa on 
the other si£», and he had frequently gueed important 
adyantages, although on the whole bis cause waa lU-aup- 
portcd. On one occasion, the Costaeka held the Polish 
avmy widi Uiekit^JtdinCasimir, entirely in their power, 
and the latter endeavoured to negociato. HboiiMniskt 
wouldliltmteamtccWdphl||Lf™<’<> Ooributh sboulil 
^Mk be deHrered orer Fobs were unwilling 

to do so. the yoniig ^HW^HnilH^red to eat his 
way tbrouidi the niemy’s nuun; oHA >n the attempt, 
ranur than eontinuo to cmbarra^^ him presence uie 
aegooiattans. Re mounted hia hone at ifigfat, and left the 
Pmish eamp. Bone bdiered that he had bm killod by 
the CcMaeks, ind others, that ho had faMattfam prisoner 
and waa kmt eonoeated, for Botlifti( MMro Up neard of 
him. Tl»nictwaa,thatbehadn»ewdedineateplng, and 
bad gained the Moidavina territory, where he asnm^tho 
Sumeof Anarrins, He became known to the Prince Lupu, 
whe^ol^umw^^>Mdf»w^m^,|m ^^Prin^ 

wouliwnrwunT"^ mTSut^ The 

krur wee thus hie own inceaaahd riveL He kept hu 
•eoel, hewerw, ing^peefaM that the Pitaeaie had Impme 
eeuuMMveil of hta msmwii, atid determined on net makiiK 
himaelf lahwn heemU ekte hii bride as Priaee d 

Fdeadi Nie npmd hae her AimdririBh wUth ha ee- 
eeptedi fpd he M Hw adraittiip 5 » >e rir ^deity the 


fighting egainsi bia future Bttii{|Mta the Coasae ka ; and 
that of dmu Sobieski, a yuMb of the [jmateit vatanri 
and dreuued to reign over nis feUoir-eM^ineiH and (k 


and dreuued to reign over his feUoir-eM^ineiH and (k 
I^y a prominent prt at the siege of ’Vienna 1^ Pe 
Turks. The Prinee of Hridavia then conaidared hlm- 
Bolf at Bberty to retract his pramiae to marry htadwiditer 
to the Hetman’i sou Timush, which she hnptaced hini to 
do; and he offend her hand to the now rleterioM <kvl- 
bnth, whom ibe professed to lew. The Ptdjtii nkat 
advanced with a numerous and ymlike retinae to ditto 
•hip bride: Tlmnsh armed his (maeka to avenge the 
Wmeh of foith of the Moldavian prinee, The rlfal* 
net on their way to diesy, a tauudy battle was fo^i, 
and Conbuthwu kitted. Bftter were the tear* that near 
aadra ebed fin her lover, and more hittor atUl whni 
Thmiih summoned Lnpu to kei^ hia word and give him 
hia daughter. She besonght him m her kneee to reristt 
the Boyars, fearing ^ (tessaoks. called on him tp Mv* 
hii country by aamfichig hie child; and he egiied to 
doao. 

It was again Palm Sunday. Rosandra wegt in no* 
cesiion to the church of the Three Baiuta, aigl Miyea for 
a miracle to come to her assistance. A hundredC'aisadu, 
bearing bfaaohsa, suimunded the rhonh. Timtidi ad» 
veneeafrom amongst them, aafh pr ss en ttttg the hcandi 
he held to the J^neeu, who wee CunsUerm a Mtrtette 
victim, and who tod not dare to rateo hat cyto fnm the 
gnmnd, he said— 

“I have won dtee, and I claim thy hand.” 

It was tlie voice of Coributb. Me teoM «p» and aaw, 
instead of a fiereb aud aavage C«fliacht,tbe handsome 
youth on whom she badheatowed her bean a year age. 

“ You aw Coributh I* she e n ela i mo i. 

«1 am Tfteusb,” he v^toi, 

Timush or Coributh, ahe martied hbn i and when the 


remaina iri^o Pidish is 
and the fouitbos of An 
Cm her friend, hot kaa i 
lover. Blie wae hepmb 


fllUkUNytoi^ 
gs ft obtwtewig to 


inoe lay in atoto befurv interment, 
nvfus were msspiiaed, she wi^ 
^rhr than she had dene jar mi 
oito?^ AOcafttof 


) ft divorce. 


2C2 
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Lot Alfofjai. By Gsosob 3 obk Catlbt, Aathor of “ Sir Regiiudd Mohan.” 

London: Bentl^. 1853. 

Thb opening page announces Mr. Cayley's s^^fi^y»aftedfroinfl«)Bwingh>g«ms» «•*“ 

opinion that ,, ‘ f ^ aeoici mote the heul 

——foolieh loren fondly traee gee vhat a mighty monument is her^ 

The name tli^ lore ii} say plan, , ancient, bat soil breathing erldence of the ^rit of de«»- 

^ ,, tkm which God has riven to mankind. And aU ^ 

and therefore he addresses his two handsome voiees of the dea d in ages past seemed to cry from he* 
volumes to ** Mabel.” ** Ephemeral leawes” neath the sepnlchcal marbln ri the floor, mnth wrnn by 
be styles them " from scented coppice-wolds pi<«« knees—they seem^ to cry ^th voiee atwj^ 

of 8,L.'’ Thy 1 ^,. indeed, A -I of K 

Spam, hat there u a twmklmg of Pans, where worship also." 

the aatbor’s first step was to take the “ bearing „ . ._» 

of bk street by the heavens.” The route £ « » •P*®*®®** 

rapid* Marseilles, ” an omnigenous, coemopoli* ^ oti. and Bcnns. 

tan, picturesque seaport, wlucb smells of eveiy The Eng^h hare estrange imfomded projndice against 

thing in the world, but especially garlic,” u. ofl, and himi^ of butter, which is as near as pon>Uo 

annn •wnohwl . wkila in nn m rth ‘ *i>® *•”“« thing, Only that oU iS S clcOH, pUJ*, TCgetahto 

toon reacbm, while ttoe is no delay in oh- ^ych keeps better, and is infinitely easier to hare 
taming a sight of the Pyrentices, « wery pretty good than buttw ; riUe butter ia the result of a greasy 
mountains,” at La Junquera. On leavmg Mar « antmri secretion, milked out of implfltsant udders by a 


mountains,” at La Junquera. On leavmg Mar « anlmri secretion, milked out of implfltsant udders by a 
laga, Mr. Cayley slept on deck, and, awaking rirty-flsted wentb. Buttw is not good aftei;||^lim days' 

he terms a small rocky inland; but, as ho says, ^ cat it bruuse we kiow it to be so, £ spite oAll the 
THIS WAS oiNALTAE ^Mgrccable ideas which are connect with its origin. 

Iinr.n uinw .I.- ®nt of Oil, Vrom nnfamillarity, we have an abhorrence. 
Ciivmf Warn iiiood vith its for^Mt^no Mow ue acquaintaaoe with it in cbiklbood is thfoush 

sMMbl unencottH^g sample called after the elder of £e 
constoUated twins; our next is in the smell of the top. 
intricately crossed gubccquently wo sec ofi in a salad, it shocks our 

nninnff s<,mn sftili nnn nf wi.b.1, r pv^mhces. On tastiug It With a csmtid detenuiuation, 
I ro-mronnd myselfanumg sumo sail^ one of whlA F jj ^ itil] there are few Englishman who, 

half unftirled and crept into. When 1 woke wo were L -n 


half unnirled and crept into. When 1 woke wo were 
King off Akiras, timu from this point across the bay, 
ulbmtar l^s like an old man lying on his back upon a 
couch nearly level with tlio sea—soine huge riant of the 
prime who had gone to sleep thoro, and proved a Itip van 
winkle on a largo and perinaneat scale. The fare, with 
a round bald hood resting on Its pillow to the nortli. and 
tlie artionlation of the knee, ore ver v distinct. There is 
a moklo ill tlie bcd-clothes over his breast os if bis arms 
wen crossed. 

Mr. Cdyley haa two stylea—the acrioua and 
the humorous; but the humorous is fre¬ 
quently out of place. He, moreover, inter- 
aperies his observations occasionally with in- 
different puns: for instance, when weary, afier 
ascending the rock of Gibraltar, he tells ns 
that he gave many palpitating maledicttom 
“ fra friB oppmoWe aultrineaBofforeiim climbs.” 





in tasting a sample of oil, would swallow a spoonful, 
which a Spaniora would do as nnconcemedly at we 
tbould a sp^fol of oream. 1 have the national homr 
of ril, but 1 eaimot say that, on honest experiment, 1 find 
tiiat in good cookery it is a Int worse than the best but¬ 
ter, and in some cases it is better. 

An individual, with the initial joins the 
«>wutbor*in Seville; and M r. CayleYj in a lett er 
to Mabel, nairq^d^B^Uswinc inouiellfeaf^ 
Spanish travel^fllHN(ffil^ who had been 
seen larking aK^fuddenly announces htm- 
eelf to H—^— as Pedro Paredes, a notable ban¬ 
dit, at whose name the civil guards trmnhled. 

H- f ffhowas alone at the time, tdk his 

friend sod^ afiowards of the robber dismouql^ 
ing to take steady atm with his Spanish gae^ 
when he finds his claims to the foreigner's 




y«a uiMKMUi or sstilui. ‘ 

T ogsah s c, we exnlored tbe city, disro*«nd the eathe- 
dmhto wandersd aislM, 

lad I^ure by MuxiDo or 

* Aiooio Obho keks gneieasty down from its dan raeiM, 
tbroto BMadv* gmes of gibisd iron. We nood before 
the f ai a eai IStordiaa Angel. New lighted from the 
ckieds, oad iookiag down vrith leriuns eyes of love upon 
his ehsrge, he leads the baby soul with one hud, and 
wfdi tiw e^w points ta a hrighunuig haavan. We 
rissd hiri gaaed; while amnmnng tar away Is awUow 
eadoBeeiuataad fldl the duusted prayer of many veicaa t 


Instead of palled dw saddli-haga aad 

cloaks iato a map. aiid, lytu ea asy stomadi, mwisaMd 
the monte of my pistd over aebrit^. '^IfewUMn.yaia 
hapiidsnt raieaf/ 1 said, ** lay do«a year gna and go 
army, or I *11 shoot you bafaeyoBamiMMtyesir raaqr w 
piece to m off. Aad 1 sbooM advise yen a as er agaiB to 
try your hud on Eagttdaam with IllUiBahAiolir' 

lie hesiiaMd to aarasri pal& to OM dSfpiai haik, 

when I said, If you nssee witlumi leaving jim go, 1 
fire. Here, I have tbS advantage: at admaana, yea 

** No Enghshi dog lihaD awke aJM efthe Aadaha,** 
he Mid, a Mddm Jiary flaihiag Us to. Ba ptsaaflad 
hisguas^aiBkiysahaeaald. to wd bsShfliu ah the 
aame aMNBssu, to a? fiilBl to biaacBlriBlMit daBu 
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tb« diKonioB, and tfaroogh his haart it wwt; kiit I had 
a nrarish eaei^; look at the rim jof m)r hat.” 

Sure enongfa, there wu a round hole in the broad up¬ 
turned brimm the Calaaidi. 

J’bev left the dead man, arrarod aa he va 
•*«in a]l hia majdPbraireiy, where he fell; whi 
the two touriata luckilr escaped any nnpleasaq| 

' conseaoences, although the ghastly corm was 
soon maoovei^. They hear it reported, how¬ 
ever, that the English " are a dangerous peo¬ 
ple, who habitually season their alias with 
gunpowder instead of salt.” 

Every traveller in La Mancha, of even in 
Spain, W of coune sometliing to say, in MS. 
or print, of Cervantes; and Mr. CayW thinks 
that if Pickens had lost an arm ^t Lepanto, 
been a prisoner at Algiers, and had fed twenty 
yean of a soldiering ufe, he might have written * 
as good a book as Don Quixote. Indeed, he 
absurdly enough pronounces Pickwick a mo¬ 
dem English Quixote; a mos( fulsonn and 
Inappropriate eulogy, in which he will find no 
one of the slightest literary pretension to agree 
with him. * 

1 TunoTB TO osmus. • 

While our hoitesR of the Poiuida do la Mina was pre- 
Mriug our supper, we inquired if she had ever heard of 
Migiii-l Cerrantes, who had lived in the eareef f 

“No, Seuorrs. I think I have heard of one Cer¬ 
vantes, but ho docs not live liere at present.” 

*' Do you know any thing of Don Quixote f" 

** Ob, yes. He was a great cabellwa, who lived in the 
ywebfo (township) some years a|m. His house is over the 
way, on the other side m the pMsa, with the arms over 
the door. The father of ike alcalde is the oldest man 
in the place, and perhaps he may remember him.” 

This was enruuraging. The author, indeed, was for¬ 
gotten ; bnt the hero of his novel had b^rae a real man, 
whoso house remained to testify of him to this day. ^ ^ 

There is also, again we say of coune, a 
narrative of ball-fightsjr «||^ 

A BRSTCIi OV AlBAnlBA. 

And here, sitting after sunset among the slender mar¬ 
ble shaftt of the breezy galleries, it is to a certtdn degteo, 
a raaliaatioa of romance to watch the stfts peeping out 
of the darkening sky, and the lamps peeping out of the 
blackening town below, and to say to one’s self, “ This is 
(k$ Alhambra. This is the palace of dreams which 
Wouingtim Irving set up to our ima^ations, sculp¬ 
tured witli more gracehiJ forms, and painted with richer 
oobun, and with brij^tcr asnTi^ and tar- 



keesbei, than-even ftw ennning man eonld kecompliah, or 
tho lavish Ibnulahmar could pay hw.” For truly, when 
we compare tho reality (by dayligltt) with ^ dasaiption, 
Wa^iington Irving apj^l^ tho cnanlngsg saan of the 

Alforjas,” or "the Saildle-b8gf,^iienmB 
tteii merely for Uie aatlior's'anittsemmt,and 
f ‘upon tho Waten without much f«^purd 
to its snbseouent fiile. 

Mr. Cayley, on one oecarion, introduoM, 
somewhat nnnecessarily, a oonvrawatitm lie and. 

Ilia comjiuiion H-bad, respeoting tho 

giarisms of Wordsworth, Sterne, Pojie, YoMig^ 
Ac. Our readers may judge of the quatifi^ 
tionsof the author and his friend for so^ « 
discussion, when we inform tliem the said 
H——- imagines tiie lines, 

“ Man wants bnt little here below, 

* Nor wants that little Img,” 

to be in Pope’s " Universal Prayer,” luid to 
have been stolen from Young. Hereupon Mr. 
Cayley expresses surprise, thinking Uiat 
** Young had come after Pope. But H— — 
assured i^e Pope was later by seventy or 
eighty yettfs. He had bad a discuaaion some 
vemw and looh^ it up (?)” Mr, Cayley, 
however, offered to take three to one that the 
" Night Thoughts ” were not published before 
tho "Universal Prayer.” 

Now, as Young died in 1765, if Pope had 
b^n "later by seventy or eighty years,” the 

E eriod of his death womd, aocming to H-, 

ave been about 1835—1845! An assertion we 
think sufficient of itself to prove that our friend 

H-, in spite of his " looking up,” is a good 

deal "out ” in bis chronology! 

But we will not be too severe on tho author 
and his friend, since they modestly •sough 
style themselves " rash and illiteeate young 
men.” and evidently stand in wholesome fear 
of the censor. Of ourselves, Mr. Cayley ob¬ 
serves, that" Critics are usually men tW.have 
the education of authors, without sufficient 
genius to write good books, or rashness to write 
bad.” Premising that we have not the smallest 
intention of nttortia^ upon Am, we devoutly 
with that more writers of the present day 
would imitate our prudence J • 


Memorandum made in Ireland in the Auiumn ^ 1852. By JoHW Fosbes, M.D. F.lt.B., 
Physician to Her Majesty’s Household. Witli aMap and IliusUittioiiS. SVbfe. Siuitb, 
Elder, k. Co., Comhul. ^ 


Of the variooa tumbles and travris,ia Iidand 
ffiei ham latriy a|)peat«d, the one before us 
is, m point of mfomwtioa, mHa se good 
as any of its predeceason. We had al- 
naast uwaghtMhat enough had been said Mid 
anrhten on thip Benaingiy inexhaustible topic} 
but it amiean that it was reserved fat die emn- 
mer of i853 to give birih to a compfete hand¬ 


book of tbe sister iskad. To thoie whb.have 
kept tllenuelvei au erntrant wiffi MS^ieet to 
tbe prhKni*al events connected with that sttaafe 
j»nd, these volmucs c»n afford little additMil 
uiformation; hut if there be any w1io,liBwwi||g 
nothing of its micial and potuical oomffitMML 
meditate a tour in ItehM, the pLeemim «f)4 
profit to be derived fiom the jouruey ^ be 
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iBueh enhanced hy a careful atudy of Dr. 
Forfaea* very srnsibio observations. 

Startinff from Dublin, in the month of Att 
gust bwt year, this genllemnn proceeded tliro ^ 
Wicklow, Arklow, Carlow, Maryboro* 
TipjMjmry, Cork, Bantry, KiUomcy, Limerii 
Athionc, Galway, Clifden, Wf»tport, Castlcbal 
Sligo, Enniskillen, Londonderry, Colomine, 
Antrim, Belfast, New'ry, and Droghetla; thus 
completing, in a few weeks, the entire circuit of 
the country. 

Our author sketches vividly the scenery 
through which he passed, and touches ujion all 
tliw usual topics that arc to be found in books 
descriptive of Ireland, from the round towers 
of ancient times to tlie Maynooth of onr own 
days. The inquirer will moreover find, in 
ihiise two volumes, an extraordinary wass^ of 
carefully compiled information on minor topics, 
the dimuioTi of which cannot hut be desirable 
in every point of view. 

From what Dr. Forfics observed of teetotal- 
ism, wc infer that it is rapidly on the wane: 
neverthelesB, the following theory as to the 
origin of the altsiml term intended to desig¬ 
nate its votaries is curious, and probably 
correct. 

TEET()TAI.LXBS, 

The deeiguatioa has manifestly originated fsom a modo 
of expression which I find to bo common among tho lower 
class in this country. This consists in tho reduplication 
ol the sound bf tU6 first syllabic, or rather the first 
letter in tho word Mallift as a means of intensifying the 
meaning nsmiliy FouToyeil hy it; Just as we repeat whole 
words for the satno purptise—as when sro say “ very very 
bad,” " sod sad,” “ cruel cruul man.” Often, when con- 
TArsing with thaeommon people, hare I heard them, when 
wUhuig to be emphatic—as it is Uioir nature to lie—use 
tho word “t-totally” (” Teetotnlly") for tho simpio 
trisyllable, aqd with manifest good oire(.-t too. “ llo was 
t-totoilV ruiiiod, sir." “ It is now t-totally gone." “ Tho 
poor (luld country is destroyed t>totBlly.” No doubt, at 
somo pubiio mooting of the ftieuds of temperauco, and 
probably when discussing tlie relative merits of the tora- 
IMirata use of strong drinu with coinpleto abstinenco from 
them, some sealous Irishman advocated “t-tutai absti¬ 
nence ” as the only moans of success, and enforced his 
arguments so onergctirally, that Ids emphatic T” was 
never furi^ton, nnd came at last to bd permanently in- 
curporatou with the adjective that expressed the quality 
of the se^-t, and with the new substantives derivea from 
the same root. (T-Totaller," ‘‘fT-Totalism,") which tho 
necessities of language obliged them to form. 

Tf, however, the use of water iutemally U 
tlecfiniiig, wc may faifor, from the following 
|inssagp, tliat U is largely employed externally, 
if not for purposes of oJmiliiieM. 

VBX BOLT warn iTsraM. . 

At one of Umsa diapois there was a largo open eatk 
placed outside in the middle of the court, and another ifi 
one of the corticrs the chapel itsrif, filled wHh holy> 
wMer, out of which agreM many persons, (chidly women 
and slifidren) before iMviOg^ttM small Jttgs and bottles 
to take home with then. The fountidn m the interior 
vat {filled over by a gatuti-tboking gmdns, a very 
taggM cripple on cratdhea, whete isdnimry eflfoo leetBsil 


tobe, likethatof dieiufeetsofoU, tof^aa addithMal 
sprinkle and Uessing to all that apptoimhed it i 
** Idem tor sodos pnra eiroumtnlit imda, 

Spargens roro lovi ot ramo felicit oliva; 
Lustravitquo vires, dixitqne novissima verba." 

He was so profuse of his lustration in my own ease, ‘ 
at ho atmMt blinded me, probably wishing thns to r^y 
io small bounty I had bmtowed upon him. 

I asked some of the women who were carrdng off the 
bottles of water what was their object in doing so, and 
was told (hat the precious drops were to be sprinkled over 
their houses and fumiturc, and sudi memDers of their 
househuld as had not attended chapel themselves. I pre¬ 
sume th»e yesorvoim hod been sanctified by Uie Bedemp- 
toristi at their recent visit, os I do not think it is ensto- 
mory to provide such a wholesale stock of the material on 
ordinary ocoasions. In tlie country chapels, casks or tubs 
of holy water arc provided at tho festivals of Easter and 
Christmas, and the cmitents are carried off Iw the con- 
^ gregation os'in the present instance. The following are 
' the more common uses to which tho water is ai^lira in 
private houses:—1. during prayer, in the ordinary cere¬ 
mony of making the sign of tho Cross; 3. sprinUiug it 
over tho members of the family, by the bead of tho house, 
before ^ing to bpd; 8. sprinkling the beds before lying 
down; 4. it is also occasionally employed in sprinMing 
cows and pigs when sick, and (it is said) in sprinkling 
potato-gardcue with the hope of averting the rot. On 
quostiouing some of the poor people making use of such 
lustrations onfoick animals as to the design and purpose 
of the practice, I conld get no more definite reply than 

that it was supposed to be very good in such cases." It 
never came to luyown knowledge that the sprinkling wm 
extended to tlie potatoes, but 1 see it publiofy so stated aa 
a well-known fact. 

In a preceding noge I have said that, in this work, 1 
profess myself to be a mere observer in things religions, 
unless tiio things observed should appear to have some 
iufiueuce <m tho social position of those concerned with 
tliein. Now, 1 think some of the proceedings above men¬ 
tioned come into tiiis exceptional category, and are there¬ 
fore fair subjects for remark. 

No one, 1 snpiKisc, need object to tlm simple ceremony 
of sprinkling the face or lueast while making the sign of 
enS ('ro.vs, any more than to nuinerons sinali forms and 
ceremonies used in B|||Seetaut churches, which ore purely 
symbolical, and inve^V no irreverent or dognuting con¬ 
victions. Hut the case seems different when the water is 
employed to tustrate extrancons things, inanimate or 
animate; more especially as the act would seem to be 
accompanied by the belief that there is in the water itself, 
or ht the act of sprinkling, some conservative or rwtora^ 
tive virtne against the common accidents or ineidente to 
which such dijeets are liable in die ordinary course of 
nature or time. 

Tlieso poonia devoutljr and implicitly be¬ 
lieve that racii an o{K‘ration can protect from 
iiqnry themselves, their chattels, and their 
potatoes! 

Of the rate nt which emimtion is proceed- 
in(i(, and Uie extent to vrmch it has already 
spread, tlie daily {mpras afford evince enough; 
we ne^ hardly, thmtfore, quote Dr. Forbes ob 
thn bead j oontenting ourselves in the bopef, 
that, os the Celts pass awajy fo other 
wh^ they eithor tiirive better or become 
bmeddallv amalgamated wHb other races, 
th^ may be suceeeded by a more industrious 
andenei^geto wpoktioo. Tha^ some latvdbd 
proprieU^ at least, are lookiitt ibrwanl 1» aa 
rmjvoved slate of tluage ia mis reqieet, dw 
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foUoviiiff acoouot of the estates of Lord Luoan, 
and of the means he is adopting to improve 
them^ affords some'proof. 

WHAT imisa UHOLoaos otoar to do. 

Lord Lacan's Lodge, it hacdlir deserves the name of a 
mansiun, adjoins the town of titlebar, andthis farm* 
bnlldings are at no great distance. This fann^^nomesteed 
is a complete model estid>lishmeati with iteom-engine- 
TCwer, and ev^ thing in the most pwfwt order. His 
Lordship is said to bo the most extensive former in die 
tlireo kingdoms, having, it is stated, not fewer than 
l&.OOO acres in his own bands. This extraordinary eir* 
emnstauce is explained by the fact that Lord Lacan has 
boen for yean deroting all his euer^ to c&nvert his 
estates into large farms, on the Engiiim or rather Scotch 
system. His bailiff is a Ataman, and all his farming 
operations are conducted on the Scottish,model. The 
only part of his improvements that we saw was this home- 
form, conspicuous by its large and regular* Gelds, and 
picscntinf( the due proportion of turnips, grain, and grass, 
which this system n^iiires. It remindud mo of Lord 
Fitxwilliam’s farm at Coolattln, and, like it, exhibited 
a striking contrast with the wild country around it. Lord 
Lucan retains such a vast quantity of l|nd in bit own 
bands simply because part of it is in process of consolida¬ 
tion, and because be has not been aUo to get tenants for 
much that is consolidated. , 

The outlay of money in those gigantio improvoments 
has Iteen, enormous,* amounting, it is said, so some hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds. Wo were told that in some of 
bis impreroments he has expended as much os 151. per 
acre. lIHiethcr or not he himself, even if he lives to bo 
an old man, will ever receive any adequate return for^ 
expenditure, most people seem to doubt; but tiiat mo 
prtper^ will eventually be an immense gainer by hie la¬ 
bours is clear enough. 

Lord Lucan seems to have set about his grpat work with 
each determination, that ho haa been at little daunted by 
the moral and social diiilcnities involvod in it, as by the 
physical obstacles presented to him. The number of cot¬ 
tages that have been pulled dowu, and the number of 
people evicted from them, and oompeilcd to go into towns 
and into workhonses, or to emigrate from the country 
altogether, have been Uterally enormous. Altnough a ' 
verv soft nature could scarcely be brambt to front at all 
such a trial as this must have been t^ie heart and mind 
of its institutor, and although the name of Isird Lucan 
is certainly very nnpopniar among the people of the dis¬ 
trict, yet i nowhere heard that ho hod lietrayed, in the 
operations which were necessary to tho cnmplvtion of hit. 


ittGlctioiis, hoi w« are tdd Im pUkWQ^ian that they 
are wise and benevolent provinoas in the economy of 
nature. 

We mav here cite'the remnrk of ft ghrewd 
intelnpient American, who, aft«p hftvine 
Vwit^ every ^»art of In'Iand, and made himself 
ft^nointed with the characteristics and eapsh 
hilities of tlie lowest rlnssea tJicre, cxp imaod 
it ^ his opinion that thoTC were uo iiopes dP 
doing any thing with the existing jwpuladmii 
and thnt Utc only courso' to 1ms adopted waij 
“ to improve them off the face of the 'arth !’* 
This process, it would seem, is at length gra¬ 
dually in operation. " 

One of the most important epoclis in the 
history of Ireland was tine estabusbment, iu 
1831^, of the system of National Bchools, 
\«nqu<>slionably the basis of nil futUMi progress 
iu edncatinn, comparable only to that uoblo 
act of the. Scottish rarliament, which esta¬ 
blished the system of parochial schools in tliat 
country, at the commencement of tho seven¬ 
teenth century.” 

Strangely enough, however, the Conitnis-' 
fiioners nave had to enctiuntcr, for the lost 
twenty years, the most absurd prejudices, and 
the most contemptible opposition fr<nu the 
different sects and conflicting creeds existing 
throughout Irolniid. Itcs{H>cting the statistics 
of education, Dr. Forbes has ixulectcd a large 
amount of useful and valunhle facts. His 
work, indfx^d, upon that suliject, as%till as in 
many others, will become a standard book of 
reference, on account of the great care and 
pains bestowed in the compibition. Wo con¬ 
clude our notice of' this valuiibie^mluction, 
by calling attention to the udmirahle remarks 
with which Dr. Forbes prefmxis his proposi¬ 
tion for * 

Cl’RTSU THS Itu Of IBetASD. 

In regarding the cenornliy depn-im?d, disturbed, and 


rlct, yet 1 nowhere heard that ho hod lietrayed, in the In regarding the cenornliy depn-ised, disturbed, and 
ipwations which were necessary to tho complvtioa of hit, disorders state of IreTund, in the light of a social or oa- 
ilans, any undue severity, much less any cruelty that tional malady to tie relieved or cured, 1 eariu'stly and 


could be avoided. 

Neither must we suppose that all the persons deprived 
of their potatoe-gardens were disposed of as above men- 


tional malady to tie relieved or cured, 1 eariu'stly and 
ConGdcntly submit that (s|M-aking anulugiratly) it is oa 
the principles of tlio natuhai., xaTiassi., or aKCiMiaAt. 
STSTKx or cctts alone, that any attempt likely to lead to 


Some, no doubt, have remained in their eld. satisfactory results can be founded. It is only by looking 


haunts, working at his improvements, and will proki- 
bly be fixed there eventuuly as labourers on the new 

fonns. 

Still it cannet be doubted, that hardship and distress, 
in the highest degree, must have often been the necessary 
consequence of L>rd Lacan’s proceedings; but whether 
be was wrong in doing what he has done, or whether he 
may not, in iwUty, ruher daim from the large-thonghted 
and for-seeiitg r a fal o t mid phifoatittopbt the mint of 


carefully at all the individual disorders that together 
constitute her diseaiie,—liy tracing them to their respec¬ 
tive sources, aad following tiirir progress to their present 
state of development, tliat any tiling like a Just know¬ 
ledge of the nature of the evils to be romovea can be ob¬ 
tained ; and it is only by employing some eomprahensira 
system of treatment—a system romprbdng many tndi- 


iadMduali, locordhig to the strengtii and extent tf their 
mental grasp, their economicai aM poKtical vksn, and 
their personal temperament. I wQI venture to say this 
mndi—that Uiolii|fo time an many good and wise men 
who would have utrank from doing, or even from wit- 
nesaiii^, inch thiB(p^ thtte k no piSiiotic Irkbmaa who 
aunt not ndoketwt they harofwaidMW. Thetimndor- 
■fomaad&hnnieaBoanMt aad depknd w tniUo 


that they can m relieved or cureu. 

The sbort-sighted empirical politieioa may sekbt Maw 
indirldnal crril, and magnifying it, iu bk hnagimttina, 
into ihe whole diH-ase, may apply hk nostrum aci&aittgly, 
and look with confiibmce for a speedy cure. Anil a euro 
he may possibly obtain—at least a temporary one—of the 
partied disorder attacked; bat it will mmhi be fouad 
that even althongh the particular disorder should dof iv- 
tom, the patkas t state k very little itnprovod, tiw groat 
ooutitntMmil malady stiU exkting aa b^toe. 
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Traitt of Amerlran-Indian Life and Character, By a Fch Tbadeb; 8 vo . Iioadon: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Bombay; Smith, Taylor, and Co. 


Tbis l>ook ic 8 plfiin-apoken account of the 
Amcricnn Indisifi, and of the English or Colo¬ 
nial Tnij’pcrs, who arc upwid, however Bparaely 
ill Home parts, from Hud^n’s Bay to the 
Piieific. The author was an agent of thegi’cat 
J’lir Corapniiy, and hia labours w'cre chiefly in 
(In-gon, upon the many branches of the great 
Columbia river. 

His account presents a strange picture of toil, 
danger, energy, and perscvei-nnce on the part 
of the Europeans, who made long journeys over 
bamm lands, when provisions failed them, and 
water was not to be procured, their horses fre- 
quentlydyingfroin want of fodder, and fiom into-_ 
Icrable fatigue; yet,even amidst these calamities,' 
many have displayed indomitable perseveranre, 
and have attained to marvellous success. The 
strangest part of the narrative, however, re¬ 
lates to tiie aborigines, among whom an? a 
sprinkling of half-castes. The ** Flatheads ” 
were never known to shed the blood of a white 
man; and the “ Blackfeet ” and “ Crows ” 
rarely M>arcd one when they had the ojmortu- 
nity. The wars among these tribes ana their 
allwd clans are mostly of an hereditaiy charac¬ 
ter. Their ’confhrenccs, when they meet upon 
tl)C Buffalo pounds, end in unmeaning com¬ 
pliment, hollow peace, increased hatred, and 
now feuds." All of tliem steal horses as freely 
08 ever our Oaelio Highlanders lifted cattle, and 
display in that occupation the peatest impar¬ 
tiality. The Scotchman, indeed, did not “harry" 
the Jnnds,Mor meddle with the cattle of a 
friendly (u^; but these Indians steal horses 
from any ]>arty, furtively tracking even the 
agents of the powerful Hudson’s-Bay Com¬ 
pany, in order to rob them during the night. 

Ill 18*23—there anmori'ccutdafos—tlic ^‘Flat- 
heads,'' under the guidance of their peat chief, 
“ Red Feather,’* worsloil the “Bluck&t,” whose 
Tong<>ntice, atoning even for the bitterness of 
defeat, was terrible, nial chan|cteristic of the 
wildinan'shrutulity. “lied Fcath<>r,” after many 
a bootless effort, had at last i^iossessed himself 
of the linest horse, of the ‘kBlackfect’’ in all that 
wiile fUstrict 1 this stml was simply railed “Tlic 
Bluek." The animal was nrarly spent one day, 
wlion ridden by “ Retl Feather,” who had been 
sore beset; but “ Bhtck" still gallantly advaiu*ed 
to u haven where his rider would have 18*00 
safe. Within a quarts of a mile of tliis haven 
some skulking “ Blackfeet " fixed the long dry 
gnus in several places at once; the wind spread 


the flames with awful rapidity; “ A few mo¬ 
ments and all was over. Tne ‘ Red Feather* lay 
a blackraed corpse among the smoking ashes, 
his pilint steed beside him ! Such was the 
melancholy end of the boldest warrior oi the 
‘ Flathead ’ tribe.’’ 

There is even a strange tale of another chief, 
“ The Eagle." It happened in 1823, near the 
conflucncii of the northern and southern branches 
of the Columbia. “The Eagle,” a powerful 
chieftain, and rich in horses, hod Irat two sons 
by some slow disease, and cared nothing for Ids 
two survivfi^ daughters. With the son who 
last died,'* the stricken father, who was powing 
old, but was still vigorous, determined to Im 
buried alive. Wailings and remonstrants were 
of no avail. “ I will die thus,” he kept re- 
peatihg: “ np one shall preveitt it." He leapt 
into the pit prepared for his son. The auffior 
tells U8 tliat he himself advanced to the cdp of 
the grave,*and watched “ The Eagle;" he could 
perceive n» weakness or vacillation in him, and 
the sclf-immohited victim looked calmly and 
sternly on, till the clay thrown in upon him 
c^cealed him for ever from human gaze. 

A “bloody tragedy” is also narrated, 
sadly characteristic of the feelinp of savages. 
Measles and dysentery had been fatal among the 
Cayonx Indians, and the survivors uttributc'd the 
dire calamity to the poisonous arts of the mis¬ 
sionaries, who were laliouring among them in 
all the (.‘ornest self-devotion oAi^hristian charity. 
These Indians suddenly ruse, and murdered 
•Dr. Whitman, the principal person of the mis¬ 
sion, Mrs. Wlt^man, together with all the 
£aro]>ean and American members of the Wai- 
let-pu mission. A Spanish Creole, one Joeejih 
Louis, is said to have encouraged the Indians in 
their fell dcsip. Twelve (lersons were thus 
suddenly cut off—the Indians, mad with rage, 
using both thdr gnus and axes. Dr. Whitman 
was shot as he sat at his desk, and bis wife 
}>erished ns she was hastening to his succour. 

Stories like these, and of horrid feasts given 
by the Indians, where the most pmuful but 
convincing evidence left no doubt on the 
minds of tJie Europeans that at these ban¬ 
quets, to which they were occasionally invited, 
human as well ^s buff'nlo-flesh was oonsiuned, 
fill the book, along with some spirited sketches 
of buifelo-hanting, and descnptkms of rug¬ 
ged, desolate hut often strilang and niUiiiia 
sceneiy 
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Travdi i» Southern Ruash and the Crimea^ throuffh Mungar^t WaUaehiaf and Moldai^ 
By M. Anatolk db Dexidoff. lUogtrated b}r Raffbt. Decbcated to H. I. M. 
Nicholas L, Emperor of all the Riisstos. 2 Yok London: John MitchoU. 88 Old 
Bond Street. 18w. 


Mb. Mitcbbll may josily claim the merit of 
having produced one of the very few works of 
the past half year at all deserving the title of 
library books. It is, moreover, in every respect 
an idition de luxe; and for the statistioal tacts 
and revelations it exhibits, the illustrations with 
which it abounds, the neenrate maps annexed, 
and the careful manner in which it has been 
brought out, it may be regarded as the only 
compete compendium of informatiqp in ex< 
istence relating to those vast regions Jtnown 
under the comprehensive denomination of 
Southern Russia. 

The volumes themselves are a condensed 
compilation of the observations, investiga¬ 
tions, and researches mode during a*protractcd 
jotirney, not only by the author, but ny several 
naturalists and samTtswdio accompanied him 
fur the purpose, and had been s|iccially selected 
on account of their literary and scientific at¬ 
tainments. These constituted, in fact, an ex¬ 
ploring expedition, conducted mainly with a 
view to ascertain the capabilities, the mineral 
riches, and the general resources of a region 
'n extent than that of half of the rest of 

only by comjmrison that wo can form 
any idea of the magnitude or power of the 
Russian empire, or of that portion of it known 
os European Russia. For this purpose, let it 
be borne in mind that its superficial area is about 
thirty times that of England; that it coinprises 
every variety of climate, from that which pre¬ 
vails on the inhospitable Arctic shores to the 
more genial temperature of Northern Italy; 
that its resources, imperfectly developed though 
they may now be, are almost inexhaustible; 
and that its sovereign has at present under his 
control an efficient standing army of eight 
hundred thousand men, a fourth of which 
number could at any time be brought at once 
into the field. Little surprise need then be 
felt at the consternation with which the whole 
of Europe was lately filled, when a probability 
first appeited that the Emperor was about to 
depart m>m that pacific policy by which be had 
uniformly been actuated daring the preceding 
quarter of a centuiy . The wiU of a man who 
has at bis absolute mmmand a disciplined host 
of sueh magnitude is indeed entitled to a veiy 
special respect: although doubtleH the rest of 
Europe unUedf could strike him down like an 
oZijUid if nearly divide his kingdom. 

eoxij in the summer of 1837 Prince 
Bemidoff, and his’arUstte and scientific oora- 
pawoos, proceeded on their misrioa from Paris 


trreater i 
Europe. 
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to Vienna, thence, after a brief delay, to 
Bukharest, and froih Bnkharest they made as- 
cursions through Wallaohia, Moldavia, and 
Bessarabia. 

A number of experienced mining overseers 
had been previously sent from Havre to Bt. 
Petersburgh, witli nine complete sots of boring 
instruments, and oli other appliances requisite 
for carrying on a minerologtcal survey—the 
main object of the expedition. This uetaoh- 
inent, under M. Ayraiid and four overseers, 
with its equipments, exceeding 80,000 lb. in 
weight, wds to disembark at Cronstadt, to 
traverse the whole empire from North to South, 
a distance of mure than a thousand miles, and 
to rendexvous on the shores of the sea of Azof, 
near the mouth of the Don. This tedious and 
difficult cutorpriso was successfully aoooui- 
plished. 

It was at Skovlani, a little village portly 
Moldavian and partly Russian, that M. Demi- 
doft’ and his party, on entering the territory of 
the Czar, penormud a qimrantine of fourteen 
(lays in tfio most melancholy of laiarettos. 
During this dull period they inhabited nine 
small matched buildings of clay, ranged round 
a B[iaciouB court-yard. Each house botl a 
separate enclosure, and the oniranoo was secured 
by a gate, the carriages and horses standing 
altogether uncovered night and di^! The 
houses consist of one fiwr, very (ump and 
sandy, scarcely above the level of the Pruth, 
which constantly inundates these wvetchod 
abodes. 

It wets during his imprisonment here that 
pur author threw together his interesting notes 
oh the history and. condition of Moldavia, ho 
culled from tlic Moldau, which Icrtilizes its 
pluiiiH. The sketch he has given of that coun¬ 
try, its invasions,‘rclicllions, and oppressions, 
deserves careful and studious perusal. 

The Moldavians arc a (ohust, ternfieram, &nd 
laiiorious race, wearing tlicir hair and beards 
long, usually attaining a considerable stature, 
ancTfrcqucnttydisplayrng much physical beauty. 
Assembled in large caravans, they often lead 
a nomadic life, traversing immense distaacss, 
and carrying, even to the remote confines cd 
Asia, the commodities of other climes udfb 
which the towns and village in that directi^ 
are supplied. On these journeys they are 
sometimes many weeks without entering a 
dwelling. The caravan halts at night: Its 
numerous wains are formed into a square, thew 
white oxen p^urii^ around, goardm by mas¬ 
tiffs of peciuior breed and gigantic form. ▲ 
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fire u kindled in the centre of the quadrangle, 
and, after a wimple repast, thedriyers, wraoped 
in eoarse rugs, dispose themselvCB to sleep, 
Thribc /teoplc are excellent horsemen, and pos¬ 
sess steeds remarkahle fur their speed and great 
powers of endurance. 

The mountaineers of Mcldavio, like those of 
other countries, evince still more remarkable 
characteristics than those inliabiting the valleys. 
The highlands almund in raagnitinent scenery, 
resemlding in ninny jmrticulars the picturesque 
beauties of the Al]>8. 

Early in August, l*rince Deniidoff and his 
com{)Rnious were released from their irksome 
quarantine. Count Woronzofi’, Oovernor- 
genernl of New Itussia, came from Odessa to 
meet tbcni, and to st'rve as their guide. • . 

J*'our large horses, liarnessed abr{>ti8t to each 
carriage, carried the impatient tmvelltTS rapidly 
ovw the soil of BesHHrabia. I’liey Iraversqfl at 
first, for about five leagues, a barran region, in- 
U'rseeted with valleys lying between ranges of 
rouiulHl billoeks, and sti'etching in a line 
parallel with the Prulli. Urc long a tremendous 
storm converted the arid plain into a vast pool 
of black mud, extimdiug almost to the walls of 
KicJiencff, whence a giuuil of Cossacks, bearing 
lanterns ut the end of their spears, appeared ns 
an i-scort. 

This town, like Rome, is built on a number 
of hills, and, from the breadth of its streets, 
occupies a very considerable space. The new 
quarters nlioHiid in elegant dwellings, and the 
niiblie edifietts display elaborate andiifeclure. 
The don^ and roofs present a singular up|ienr- 
nnee from^lieing painted of an emerald green. 
Brilliant colours, indeed, adorn almost every 
wllfice,' giving a singular and pleasing aspect 
to this city. A few vimtyartls are to be scon 
ill the vicinity, but at no great distance the 
country is wild and unuiiltivated enough. The 
swumpy plains abound in all the vari<*tic8 of 
ornithological life, from the grave and stalwart 
crane to the plaintive plover and still more 
diminutive snipe. 

The travellers passed under, but did not 
ent^, Bonder, with its frowning citadel and its 
garrison of fKX) artilierymeii, formerly a TurkWi 
frontier town of ounsiderable importance from 
its jHisition on the Buiestor, wliich it perfectly 
ooiumuiids. 

Tiraspol, its citadel, and an encampment of 
artillery, next pawed rapidly before Uieir view. 
Tfien come Koutcherhan, a Germqn agricaU 
tunil ealony (one of eight), whose communi^ 
have introduced on to the soil of Bessarabia 
the methods of culture, the {mtient manners, 
and even the very names of the towns of their 
native land. They appear content with thw 
lot and with the noh return tor their laboam 
yielded by the virgin stoppea. Alnndy idiooiid- 


ing in grain &x beyond its wants, this provinoe 
is now seeking in manufactures a new channel 
for its resources. The government fosters this 
tendency by special immunities. After ihany 
delays and annoyances en route, Odessa is at 
length reached. 

^ ODESSA. 

The first aspect of Odessa is worthy the repntation of 
tiiU great city: the young and Qourishing capital of New 
Russia could not be more fitly faeridd^. Surrounded 
to a remote distance by immense step^ and endless 
deserts, Odessa appears before one like a Wd of promise, 
a lung-dcsircd oasis; and its walls arc entered with tlie 
same feelings of joy as are cxitericuced on reaching port 
at the end of a long sea vuyasc. 

Tlie varnus (inartcrs of this vast city, still daily in- 
creasinfv cover a.broad plateau, whose jperpondicular 
sides plunge into the Black Sea. From its steep emi¬ 
nence, Odessa cominauds a liirgo bay, the dark bins 
waters of which contrast with the pale and arid appear¬ 
ance of the surrounding coast, invariably envetoped 
thipughout tho summer in whirling clouds of dust. 
Sheltered frem the southern gales, but ill protected 
against the parching winds of the cast, the port of Odessa 
is funned by three moles, which divide it into as many 
basins. One of these, for the reception ot vessels in 
quarantine, is overlooked by the walls of the liuarotto 
aud tho oatteries of a fort: the two others admit the 
ships of the Imperial navy, and tnuling vessels not 
coming from a quarantine ^rt. Tho bottom of this bay 
offers good anchorage fiir ships of largo burthen, but they 
arc much exposed during gales from the east, and 
especially from the south-east. These terrible win^ 
drive the iniptuous waves into the bay of Odessa with 
a fury which nothing can withstand; a succession of 
these storms continuaUy sweep across the Black Sea in 
the dirccthiii of its longest dia^nal. 

Hie city of Odessa is planned with regularity, as are 
the generality of Uus-sian cities: it is carefully built, but 
the finest buildings occur in those quarters nearest tho 
sc.!. All that part which faces the shores wcus an ap- 
parmuce of grandeur and opulence. The long aud 
majestic terrace overlooking tho sea is lined with public 
edifices, hotels, and stately mansions; but to seize the 
full effect of this rich assemblage of buildiun, Odessa 
should be entered from its pirt. It is as though this 
queen of the Black Sea had reserved all her splendours 
for that shore, breathing with intelligent lonls, wbereoo 
the waves Sowing from Asia incessantly dash their foam¬ 
ing heads. The cliff we have spoken of is not less tlian 
ci^ty feet in height! on its summit, along its whole ex¬ 
tent, is planted an avenue of young trees, with their 
branchra arching together: in fdie centre of this prome* 
nade, aud in the midst of a crescent of fine mausimu, 
stands a bronze statue of tho Duo de Richelieu, a monu¬ 
ment of the gratitude of tho city which owes so mu^ to 
hit creative g^ins. from the of the statue descend, 
a gimitic flight of steps, already far advanced towards 
commetion: when finished it wifi connect, ll)r stapa one 
huudred feet wide, thugrand terrace with the Imr quar i 
and beneath these at^, wldch are to he-snupTm^ 
a series of open arches, graduidly rising la neifl^, Ad 
vatkrtis easts and cenveyamNe «dng tn sod hem ue ncM 
wlU frtely pass. 

After cwtemplating this nagdficent imot, it yea et« 
loro tho rest at the city you wdR find rat a very few 
nildings, and those eeatteed M ffistsmt intervals, UMjp> 
to remtod yon of the gtaadrar of ^ fevnmd qnarteir. 
Broad strarte, conltaBy paved, and ptaaSd wUh ram ef 
aeada trees, feavene tlw leagA and Ifeendih of the <%, 
creating eaA other at rii^aaii^' AA«atn,aBniibic 
of fine ohardiSs, SpoefeSH tqSum, tiasaifs, Had i fkir 
rieii4eaUag Asps, allHM taeiMallMticIha af 
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» ftimter of kooMi too bamUe In ehuacMr for mdi 
qfoadid ttRCta. 

That portfam ot the road rowrred for pedmtriani it 
fffoad eaoufili to render the toi^c easf at all titaen, eren 
in die quartm moat frequented, mMuine and eretiina, hjr 
the buajr and the idle. The more crowded iKirtiou ot die 
dtf ii that ad}eiainK Riehetieu Street, the fiuiwt and 
moat popttleua atreet in Odeaaa. In numerona ahupa alons 
tkia atreet ate apread out fw adle Urn taried pr^nce-of 
enrf eoantrp in Enrope, aaaeiubied thitto nnder the 
feBtering protection of we free port of Odeasa. Showy " 
aign-boarda, with inieriptlona reprreentuie every language 
of Europe, bear witneaa to tiu^ nnreatticted freedom of 
trade which has made the fortune of this new city. Tlio 
streets are filled with numerous droschkies; these hmd of 
equipi^^, as useful as Wey are light, perform ipunensoly 
long distancoB. At Odessa, the same customs prevail aa 
are ofaeerved in all the southern countries of Euwpo; tira 
morning is devoted to business, and the middle of the day 
to repose. This habit, which the heat of the efiraate 
seems to dictate, mvee a melancholy and dceeriiid appear¬ 
ance to the city during a great pairt of thp day: in the 
evening, however, outwiird signs of aaiination again break 
forth; tho clmatre is much frcqocnbsd, and the rafto and 
clubs are crowded. There the nubim aMcmblc,^fhrtbcr oft 
tho mcrchaiito,—Turks, Armenians, Jews even: every 
class has its place of meeting, andin each of tb«o resorts. 


opoB to quiet eoimnatiaB, the long pipe dfto&MlpfMii 
its perfumed eteuda cm the BsMmbly. 

b 

OdmOi exposed M it is iritbotit the leaet 
shelter to the sea winds, witliout one cool or 
green spot visible after the commenoenumt of 
satnmer, inspires an iflsatiablc longing for rural 
shades. 

These are to be found in luxuriant profosion 
nmid tho dense foliage, the orjrstal streams, and 
the niagniilcent prosf^ts of the sontbem 

S irtion of ancient Taurida, now known us tl^ 
rimea. 

We must refw our renders to Prince Demi- 
dolTs own desuription of the delicious climate 
Olid other utimctions to be found in this distant 
peiimsula; and our limits counsel us, though 
most imwilliifglr, to clostt somewhat ahrupftj 
our iiotic(« of tnesK^ admirable volumes, 8uftice 
it to fqty tliat they supply tho most ample in¬ 
formation upon the various important subjects 
tlie author proposed at the outset to investigate. 
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Hypatia ; or, New Foes with an Old Face. By Charles Kinoslet, jun. 2 Yols. 
London: Parker and Son. West Strand. 1853. 


The struggles, crimes^ virtues, and discord 
which raged during the fifth century, and ex¬ 
tended from the Baltic to the Mediterranean— 
when Christian, Jew, and Pagan waged deadly 
war, each for their several faith, and when the 
wave of discord and bigotry surged over the 
fairest portion of God’s fair W'orld—these ore 
the events, and this is the period selected hy tiie 
author of “ Hypatia” as the foundation and 
materials of a story of strange interest, os remark¬ 
able for the peculiarity or its style as fur the 
force and vigour of its composition. 

That Mr. Kingsley has taken every pains to 
saturate his mind with the occurrences of the 
time he describes, no one who reads a chapter 
of bis work can fail to perceive; and altbongli 
the despotic and harsh character of Cvril is 
perhaps nndaly toned down, and albeit there is 
evidently, in many instances, a shaping of cha¬ 
racter to suit the exigencies of certain principles, 
yet the chief fraturm of the period are preserved 
with crisp and bold outlines, while, like a true 
artist, the writer never forgets the minor matters 
of detail. 

We scarcely need pause to des^ate the 
■ehool to whicn the socud and pditicsi views of 
Mv. Khigsley bek>fr|{. In the deadly war 
whjcb he wages agumt convmttionaliues, he 
often eifls from exoees of seal, ai^ startiee the 
reader by some Aniti^ and fantastic philosophy, 
the source of whkdi pwy be atirihatable to trot 
petpitfual aim id mi^naOtj', the cause at once 
of Aa beaoto and bleiiudiae of bis wsohi. 


Wc can imagine a quiet, rural member of Mr. 
Kingsley’s own profession^—orthodox, homely, 
and not particularly au courant with the literary 
events of the day—ofiening his even very wide 
indeed at some of the dazsling sketches, by no 
menus uncommon, in Mr. Kingsley’s works, 
the figures and grouping whereof migh^ per¬ 
haps, 1)0 deemed fitter for tho pencils of Etty 
or of Broekey than for the pen of a Cburch- 
of-Kngland divine. In his preface, dprdpo* of 
this difficulty, Mr. Kingsley with good reason 
remarks uf)on the impediments that present 
themselves to an author in representing an age 
wherein the crimes were so frequent and enor¬ 
mous. “ He dure not tell how evil nooiile were,” 
nor will he he belwved if he tells now good 
they were;” “and,” W proceeds, "in foe present 
case tiiat disadvantage is doubled; for wnile tl^o 
sins of tbe Church, iiowevsr heinous, were still 
such as admit of bdng expressed in words, the 
sins of foe heathen World against which she 
fought were utterly Indescribable: and the 
Christian aftologist is thus compelled, for the 
sake of dcoeney, to stele foe Church’s ease ftir 
more weak!? than the facts deserve.” This is 
unquestionably tbe case; bu^ neveribd^ we 
think some m tho aoti^s ntrid friends iwiqy 
breathe somewhat heavily, while, during foe 
pernsul of “ Hypatia,” foe nnveihid form of Fe- 
lagia is summoned to appear before his gazi^ 
like foe Anadyomene bonilf. But to the plot, 
Pfaaammott is a young monk, educated b ft 
oMmaetery "some three hundred mBes above 
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Alexandria/' and the storjr opens by a very 
graphic description of the feelings and longings 
awakened in his breast his naving entered 
certain caverns in the vicinity of his dwell¬ 
ing, wherein he views that strange agglome¬ 
ration of hieroglyphics and antiques in which 
an age long ago passed away had graven 
its history. In fact, a longing to see the world 
^es possession of the young man’s ardent 
imagination; and after some dilHculty be ob¬ 
tains the consent of his superior, and starts in 
bis boat down the Nile for Alexandria. When 
next we hear of fiiin he is performing a feat in 
aiding a party of Goths to harpoon a hippopo¬ 
tamus, not voluntarily, but owing to the neces¬ 
sities of a very peculiar position; and here we 
are first introduced to a select pai'ty of northern 
barbarians, and to the lovely Pelagia herself 

THR IIIPl'OrOTAHOS AND TEUGIA. 

At iMt, A suddnn turn of the bank brought him in 
sight of a gaudily-painted Large, on board of which 
armed men, in uncouth and foreign dresses, were chas¬ 
ing with barbaric shouts some largo object in the 
water. In the bows stood a man of gigantic stature, 
brandishing a harpoon In his right, and in kis left hold¬ 
ing the line of n scrond, the head of which was fixed in 
the huge purple sides of a iiippoputamus, who foamed 
nnd wallowed a few yards down the stream. An old 
grizsled warrior at the stern, with a rudder in oitlicr 
hand, kept the boat’s bead continually towards the mon¬ 
ster, in spito of its sudden and frantic wheelings; and 
when it dashed madly acrois the stream some twenty 
oars flashed thioogh the water in pursuit. All was 
activity and excitement; and it was no wonder if Phil- 
ammon’s cariosity had tempted him to drift down 
almost abreast of the bargo, ere ho descried, peeping 
from under a decorated awning in the after-part, some 
dozen pair of Inoguishing black eyes, turned alternately 
to the game and to himself, Tiie serpents!—chattering 
and ainiling, with pretty little shrieks and shoeing of 
glossy curls and gold necklaces, and fluttering of muslin 
dresses, within a dozen yards of him! Blushing scarlet, 
he knew nut why, he seized his nsddle, and tried to 
back out of the snare ... but someuow, his very etforta 
to rscai>o those sparkling eyes diverted bis attention 
from every thing else: the hippopotamus had caught 
Bight of him, Mid, furious with pain, rushed straight at 
the unoffending canoe; the har]ioon line became 
entangled round his body, and in a moment he and his 
frail bark were overturned, and the monster, with hia 
huge white tusks gaping wide, close on him as bo 
atrngglcd in the stream. 

JLurkily, Philammon, contrary to the wont of monks, 
was a bather, and swam like a water-fowl; fear be had 
never known: doatli from rhildhood had been to biro, 
aa to the otiicr itunah's of the Laura, a couteroplatiou 
too perMtual to have any paralyzing terror in it, even 
thou, wmen life seemed just about to open on him anew. 
But the monk wai a man, and a young one, and bad no 
intention of dying tamely or unavenged. In an instant 
ho had IVecd himself from the line; drawn the lAort 
knife which was his only weapon; and, diving aoddenly, 
avoided the monster’s mah, and attacked* him from be¬ 
hind witli stabs, whieh, though not deep, still dyed the 
waters with gore at every stroke. TTie barurians 
ahwted with delight. The hippopotamue turned 
furiously against his new asnilant, cruraing, alas I the 
empty canoe to flragments with a einrie snap of hU 
enormoua jawa; hut the turn was fhtai to him; the Iwrne 
m elen upon him, a*^ as he preeented hit hroadatde 
to the blow, the rinewy arm of the giant drove i^her- 


poon through hie heart, and with one eonvoieive thndder 
the huge blue mats turned over on its side usd floated 
dead. 

Poor Philammon I He alone was ulent, amid the 
yells of triumph; torrowfnlly he swam ronnd and ronnd 
his little paper wreck ... it would not have floated » 
mouse. Wistfully he eyed the distant banks, htff 
minded to strike out for them and escape,. . . and 
thought of the crocodiles,... and paddled round tetaio, 
... and thought of-the basilisk eyes; ... be might 
escape ttie crocodiles, but who could escape women P... 
and he struck out valianUy fm’ shore... when be waa 
brought to a sadden stop by finding the stem -of the 
bargo close on him, a nooee thrown over him hr some 
frienllly barbarian, and himself hauled on board, amid 
the laughter, praise, astonishment, and grumbling of 
gOMboatured crew, who had expected him, as a 
matter of course, to avail himself at once of their help, 
and conllt not conceive the cause of his relnctonce. 

Philammon gazed with wonder on his strange hosts, 
their pale complexions, globular beads and faces, high 
cheek-bones, tall and sturdy figures; their red beards, 
and yellow hllr knotted fantastically above the head; 
their awkward dresses, half Koman or Egyptian, and 
half of foreign fur, soiled and stained in many a storm 
and fight, but tastelessly bedizened with classic jewels, 
brooches, and Homan coins, strung like necklaces. Only 
the Bteenman, who bad come forward to,y">ndcr at the 
hippopbtamus, and to help in dragging the unwieldy 
brute ou board, seemed to keep genuine and unorna¬ 
mented the costume of his race, the white linen leg- 

K , strapped with thongs of deerskin, the quilted 
!r cuirass, the bear’s fur cloak, the only ornaments 
of which were the fangs and claws of the beast itself, 
ami a fringe of grizzled tufts, which looked but too like 
human hair. The language which they spoke was 
utterly unintelligible to Philammon, though it need 
not bo so to us. 

“ A well-grown lad and a bravo one. Wolf the son of 
Ovlda,” said the giant to the old hero of the bearskin 
cloak; “ and understands wearing skins, in this furnace- 
mouth of a climate, rather better than you do.” 

"1 kc^to the dress of im- forefathers, Amalrie the 
Amal. What did to sack Home in, may do to find 
Aaliard in.” 

The giant, who was decked out with helmet, eoiraas, 
and senatorial boots, in a sort of mongrel mixture of the 
llomau military and civil dress, his neck wreathed witli 
a dozen gold chains, and every finger sparkling with 
jewels, turned away with an impatient sneer. 

" Asgard—Asgard P If you are in such a hurry to 
get to Asgard up this ditch in the sand, you had better 
ask the fellow bow far it is thither.” 

Wulf took, him quietly at bis word, and addressed 
a question to the young monk, which he eould only 
answer by a shako of the bead. 

"Ask him in Qreek, man.” , 

" Greek is a slave's tongue. Hake a atove talk to him 
in it, not me.” 

" Here—some of you girls I Pelagia I you under¬ 
stand this fellow’s talk. Aak him bow w it to to 
Asgard.” 

“ You must ask me more civilly, my rough here^” 
replied a soft voice firom underneath the aaroing, 
“Beauty must be sued,end not commanded.” 

” Come, then, my olive-tree, my gacelle, my lotua- 
flower, my—whet was the last nontense yen taught meP 
—and ask this wild man of the eende hew fiv U to firom 
these aceuned endless rsbbit-twrrows to Asgerd.” 

The awning was raised, and lying Inzimeusly on n 
soft msttresa, fanned viUi peseo^' feethen^ and gut¬ 
tering irith rahiee end topuos,anpeand asAnvimia 
as PhibimBoa had never aeea bOHn. 

A woman of tome two-and-Wen^ Himmcr% ferawd 
in flie moet votoptnoa mould oCfireeien hwan^, wheae 
complexion dwwed every violet vein ttumigh ita VHn 



HYPATIA; OBy HBW FOSS WITH A9 01Z> FACS. 


asi 


orioKiouilmws. Her Utll« bare fMt,H they diaidtd eflirctef itiBMeiiea e»itiai>!«<wtllnei| tiM«teriMlie» 
flie ei»Uon.mre awreperCsetttiaa Apliradita'e,«>aer pew oftiM greet belt ofatene eenMettw tritt the rut* 
than tma'a bonna. fiverjavall ofhwbaat and arms km rlp^ «thegUtteriag harbmr, m the h^ ariU 


th 

in the Timing th 
at the new 


shewed tfaiengh the thin gaoxe robe, while her hnwr 
limbs were wn^ ia a shawl ef onnge silk, embrd^red 
with wreaths <a shells nod roses. Her dark balr lay 
earefclly spread eut upon the pillow, ina thoosand ring* 
lets engined with geld and jewels; barlMsgui^ing 
eyes Uaaed like diamonds firom a earem, under eyelim 
dtfkened and deepened with black antimony; her Ups 
pouted of themselves, by habit or by nature, into a per¬ 
petual kius slowly she raised one little Iszy fasnd; 
slowly the ripe lips opened; and in most pure and me- 
lodiow AtUe she lispm her fauf^ lover's question to the 
monk, spd repested it before the boy could ahiAe off 
the speU, end answer.. * 

After this little adventure our 
safelT in Alexandria, and is of 
bewildered by all he beholds 
dtf; still more is he astonished 
doss of sensations which flood his voung ideas, 
like a sudden broad glow of sunshine, or per^ 
haps still more like—the glare from Hades, ^ 

TBC mST OUMFSB Or ALBXAUnni/. 

At Isst they resehed the quay at U>e opposite end of 
the street i^md there burst on Pbilammon’i sstonlshcd 
eyes a vast semicircle of bloc sea, ringed with palaces 
sod towers.... He stofibed involuntarily; and Ris little 
guide stopped also, and looked askance at the young 
monk, to watch the effect which that grand panorama 
ihonld prodnee on him. 

“ There!-—Behold our works I Us Greeks!—us 
benighted heathens 1 Look at it and feel yourself what 
you are, a very small, conceited, ignorant young nersoo, 
who fancies Umtyour new religion gives you a right to 
despise every one else. Bid Christians make all this f 
Bid Christians build that Pharos there on the left horn 
—wonder of the world ? Bid Christians raise that 
mile-long mole which mns towards the land, with its 
two dran bridges, connecting the two ports P Bid Chri s* 
tians build this esplanaile, or this gate of the aun above 
our beadaP ^ that Caffiareum cn our right hqrcP 
Look at those obelisks before it I" And he minted 
upwards to those two world-famous oues, ooe of which 
still lies on its ancient site, as Cleopatra’s needle. 
" Look up I look up, 1 say, and feel amall—very small 
indeed! Bid Christians raise them, or engrave them 
from base to point witii the wisdom of the ancients P 
Bid Chriathms build that Museum next to it, or design 
its atstnea and Its frescoes—now, alas 1 rc-eeboiug no 
snore to the bnmmings of the Attie bee P Bid they pile 
up oat of the vravea mat palace beyond it, or that Ex* 
chaise P or fill that Temple of Neptune with breathing 
hraas and blushing marble P Bid they build thatTU 
monium on ftie point, where Antony, worsted at Aetium, 
forgot his shame In Cleopatra's arms P Bid they quarry 
out thkt island of Antirrbodus into a nest of aocka, or 
eover those wstei* witii the sails of every naUon under 
heavenP Speak! Thou ion of hats and molea—thou 
rii feet ef sand—thou mummy out of the eiilF caverns! 
Can monks do works like ttieae f" 

'“Other men hare laboured, and we have entered into 
their labours,** answerod PbUsmtaeu, trying to seem as 
nnconesmcd as he e«dd. Be was, iadi^ too utterly 
dstoaished to be angry it wn thing. The overwhelm¬ 
ing Vastneas, mltij^iify, and magnilleenee of the dhole 
seene; the range of bidMings, sueh as mottier earth 
Mnr, perhaps, carried on her lap before or since: the 
extreerdiaary yarlitf wf form t he rare Berle add looie 
ef'lhe earlier Pfofomie^ the barbaric ‘and eonfosed 
gpneeamleiB of die liliw Bostta, and here and ftiere an 
wiwiitim efOie grend Minhuttue a^ of eld%ynb 
Mrlldhdy eabin icUevltig, vhUe dtefennClBie 


which rarowded oat into the sea bey<»d,like vhtedevet 
takii^ their flight into howdless tpamr<-4li duaiidt 
overpowered, laddened him..,. This was the wend,. •. 
Was it net beenttfui P.... Most not the men wboawie 
all this have hMn*-if not great.... yet.... he loew 
notwhatp tSurely thef bed great souls and neto 
thoughts in them! Surely there was somethieg godlwe 
in being able to ercalo such things I Not tor them- 
solves uona, too; but tone nation—for genentions yet 

unborn.And there was the Ma.... and bey^ 

it, usUoni of men innumerable..... His imagination 
was dizzy with thinking of them..... Were they all 
doomed—lostP.... Had Ood no }fne for them P 

Pliilammon ia ajieodily introduced to Cvril 
the biah^; to Peter the reador, at wboss door 
the fearful atrocity which ultimately occurred 
ia iiBuallv laid; and to the all>acoomp]Mhed 
and lovely Hypatin, whom, with the ambition 
of youth, and in tlie iluah of religions zeal, he 
seeka to reform. Tho fair one, Iiowever, un¬ 
wittingly enchants him, and tho poor hoy, who 
went forth to conquer, reuiaiuod to be a bonds¬ 
man. To enable the reader to iudge whether 
our young monk was justified in his admiration, 
hero is the jiortrait of 

IIVPAttS. 

In tho upper story of a honso in tho Museum-atreot 
of Alexandria, built and fitted up ou the old Atheulim 
model, was s snisll room. It had been chosen by Its 
occupant not merely ou account of iis quiet; for though 
H was tolorabiy out of bearing of the feiaate slaves who 
worked, and chattered, and quarrelled under tho cloislen 
^tbo women’s court ou the mutb side, yet it was ex* 
^ed to (he rattle of carriages and tho voices of passen* 

f ers in tho fsshionoble street below, and to strange 
ursts of roaring, squealing, and trumpeting from the 
Mcnogerie, a short way off on the opposite side of tbs 
street. Tho attraetiou of the sitoaUon lay, perhaps, in 
thd view which it cnmmsnded over tho wall of (he Hu* 
seum gardens, of flowor*bcds, shrubberies, fountains, 
statues, walks, and aleoves, which had echoed for nearly 
seven hundred years to tho wisdom of tho Alexandritn 
sages and poets. School after school, they hod all 
walked, and taught, and sung there, beneath the spread* 
log planes and chesnuts, figs and palro*traes. The 
plSee seemed fragrant with all the riehes of Gredk 
thought and aong, since the days when Ptolemy Phila* 
delpiius walked there with Euclid and Tbeoerit^ CaUl* 
machus and Lyconhroni 

On the left of the garden stretehed the lofty eaatem 
front of the Museum itself, with its picture gallerif^s, 
halls of statuary, dining-halls,^ leeture>rooms; one 
huge wing containing that famous librsry, founded by 
the father of Pbilodeipbos, which held in the time m 
Seneca, even after the destruction of s grest put of it 
ia Cesar’s siege, fimr fanudred tbouasnd manuserfj^, 
There it towered qp, die wonder ef the vrarld, ita wm|t 
roof bright Bgsinst the rainless blue; and beyond 
among we ridges and pediments of noble builmfl, a 
broad glimpse of die bright blue set. 

The room was fitted up in die pur^ Greek style, 
not without an aflhetathm of mudiaism, in the aevnrp 
forme and subdued half tinta of the flreaeoes wltieh oridi- 
mentod the walla widi seeoCs from ^ Md myths af 
Adnm. Yet the generMdfoct, even nadta'the blakiil^ 
ana which penredln thsoagli the nnsftuito nets of Um 
eourt-yaid windows, was one of Cxquiiue nodnesfow 
MeanBoCM, nod rqioae. The nm had MUhw.diirM 
nor-fire-plael; am tht only tnovezhiea lin li tn^f 
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js:!::»^^SHr.SiSSS5 
!£: 22 iSbKti“"i.s»«,>Mi«i**ir".r^ — 

SornJM. we »b^a nothw«yB «g^ ^ ^ pOrtic® of the ttorjr 


euuw *w> -- , ’ 

MuN«n garden^ 'j 
yonit but we ibouia bite 

^ At#nirmi 


noiD0Bna •?•»•• w* «ro» « w 
that daw) tre re(Went of the 
poliAelsatire. We conf«.al«,toa^wa^ 
& hia dog Bran I and the 
carried on in the preiei^ of ^ Bni^ ««»• 
iSip :L *-»« dainty a rehah to be omitted* 

mt iiwir-|K»* A»n *”• ®®®' 
in by Oia Airt, aad pulled Ww down 

ttSS tcW®, 1 ■»* 

lifted it towei^ Wm; and then repeetea tw w» 

dare to expect toe to carry your pupplei for you 9 ani 

**°Bran*ttl dwn on her t«l, and began 
" Farewell old dog! you hare been a plewant dr^ 
riter dl . . .But i^ou will go the wa^ofall phan- 
taama, t. • • Andhejrafted thenrccol- 

[ them, 
>em all 


neau be* 
i room waa 

yonat uur ftr tSb aake of one 

quite riA onqugh b» 
treaaure which it po«mi^ 

?HS”CiTfivtfnSt;^? ^l^irfS 

tuSS goddeaa of that little shrine, d«a^. i” P® 

1 . Mtdta tkn ftrfihftlitn of thfl •ohimiboff id • oin! 

‘mu u ir^riKiw aK point of Ae ahoa^den 
while it IwToi^Ae^ MU ornament, ex* 

dered ihoei upon her reea, «* e . 

t^ich barfly di&oShable 

AelrMraucb » AA®u® bei^l 

Sg"bt hare «rled for rij «d ^ 

Jr‘2e*t tJS’of Id Sek beauty. A onee ahewin, 
granaeal type oi um . tj,e bones, anu 

...- 

to Aeir t^ttnual jiw, y ^ ,„|gbt ^ ^jjg puppies; Aen towards wm 

Kirtswa .up?M.s,.taf «- 

KiStetewl :iv,XA 


MUe 

PMammon aoon plungM into all 

excitement which reigna throughout the dty; 

nasiata at the Backing of the property of the 

^,irtw Hjpaii.n»lto.lMr PWo ttwTi- 228,551,1. l^«l» ,.«I«M u- 

KligiOTU diriM rfMltion. biwn™. a. »JU“* 

after 4 while, therefore, he caato hi^^t ^ ^wliag^p ®to««« who w«« itotydy Aip^. 

&ni of Cvrikand ia re-admitted withm aJTpTuntoing^be slain.,,,. M tya yty i tyat 

^La^M*iawtiHr f still fan ia diaaatkfied with the u«e^»Sii.now aUUA and Asking^^**A.hel»^ 


ftoaned awetse M 

ef roroereiB. andTHanhael^Aben-J^ w^ 

In the whole range ofcomaB ce ^ 

torwiembroneeaaketoh aapei&BtM**,^J d ^ 


;,^.«a4tMi4s«v1d{ 





" *l«bejF“ Mid j. tnl^l^iml lilP^lldyk 
«M imnM am caMaMMinfy hA iqt|iid[(Ba|[^ 
ifte hjUB. ^ . 

amjmb«u«nmmlibiHl.^...8a»im,afliri 

AriBMifa ramudiewcM f Aottld. b«ve AumMI mpm 
Mfirw bm nch ^adl«c*elkawi w nf .rfflqr 
niuit»«fai^ag IMMton.....4AdyvtteMrBi»nei« 
■pbit of eoMtndktoi, 1 eeal^^Ull tlMt nQm«sMrt)]r 
bocrate bo oiked no todo it.... Tfaero is aunro io that 


Ami* a9l#ii.4if«n».lir 


DMonte be asked sm to do it. 


beast dist. what next, Bran P Ah i Could one beUen 
the transforaiationP Whj this is Uw very tdmViUa 
vhieh I passed yesterds]' morning with the upden 
diaix staading among the flower<be«, just dSlMTanMl 
ladies had left them, and the peseocka Md^ti Ki si mKr 


maix standing among the flowerxbeds, just SslUmnuM 
ladies had left them, and the peseocka 
■ants running about, ssondering why their prefty nit. 
tresses did not come to feed them. And.he^ia • 
trampled mass of wreck and corruption thr Uie girls to 
find, when they venture back firom Rome, and complain 
how horrible war is for breaking down all their flmbs, 
and how cruel soldiora must be to kiU add cook all tteir 
poor dear tome turtledoves | Why notP Why should 
they lament over other things—wnich they cin just as 
little mend—and which pcrhapa need no more mend* 
ingp Ah I there lies a gallant fellow underneath that 
fruit tree I” 

Raphael walked up toh ring of dead, in the nddsf of 
which lay, half-aittiug agiunit the trunk of the tree, a 
tall and noble officer, in the first bloom of manhood. 
Bis casque and armour, gorgeously inlaid with gold, 
were hewn and battered by a hundred biowa i bis shield 
was eloven tiiirongh and through; his sword brokon in 
the stiflflened hand which jgraiped it sUlI. Cut pffi from 
his troop, he had made his last stand beneath the tree, 
knee-deep in the gay aummor flowers, and there he lay, 
beatresn, as if by some mockery—or pity—of mother 
nature* with faded roses, uid golden fruit, shaken from 
off the boughs in that last deadly struggle, Baphael 
stood and watched him with a sad sneer. 

"Weill —you have wdd yw, fancied personality 
dear 1 Bow many dead men r ^. Nine.... Elovqp 1 
Conceited fellow i Who told you that your one life was 
worth the eleven which you have taken P" 

Bran went up to the corpse—perhaps from its sitting 
posture fancying it atill living—amelt the cold cheek, 
and recoiled with e mournful whine. 

" Eh P That is the right way to kxA st the phenome¬ 
non, is itP Well, after aU.,! am terry fer you..... 
almost like you.... All your wounds in mnt, ts a 
man’s should be. Poor'foul Inis and llisis will never 
curl those dainty ringlets for you again I What is that 
bas-relief upon your shield P Yenus receiving Psyche 
into the abme of the godsl.... Ahl.yon have found 
otti all about Psyche’s wings by this time. •.. How do 
I know thatP And yet, why am I, in eptle of my com- 
mon tense—if I have any—talking to you as you, and 
Uking you,attd piWiDfry9a>if jou •» notiiiw now,and 
prubably never were am tbtngP Branl What rigiU 


trikiM Is bimseif abrnd nflielM 'Imam at 
e asUMweentented men. ' 

"And then man tsiOtabifl ebent bis AUiinlltimil 
b|>ii^Misris;.ettd hM|||evM|y 
nB(Mi mat theiinMmmsd me IsMwbi, 

'Ht^^fmuwjhmyjiedse unlike blmetlf —^HfW ’'NVm 


ere is aaore in tbat 


nwimawslIH ew titlnflniBile, skotot bofinite sear 
wmeP To al^ tedrinkt todestm aeertain nnmbm 
of (heir apeeiwt to’ nprodneo a certain nuigber of tbe 
aaaie, twe-tUrda «C wnem will dio ia iafimey, a data 
waste of pain to their mOkon, and of expense to tlmir 


puMive liras.... and tbea—-wbat says Rotomettf 
What befeUs them befUfa) bemta Aaone dioa,jndiN 
.tbeotiieri eo tbri they have ell opa bnriib, nodamaa 
’ baa no pre-eminenee ever e brnf; JW vautw. 
All ge to one plaoe ■, all ere of the diist| and |nrn w 
dust sgahL Who knows that the kotrib uf 'imangDas 
npwon, end that the breath of tba beast goes dM|ic*Mri 
to (hd earth P Wh^ indeed, my moat wlm aMqsarP 
Not I, eertoinly. napM Abon-Ena, )mw art ikon 
bettor than e beset P Whet.mro^imiiienee heat, thou, 
not merely over thti dog, but ever tbe fleas whom thw 
so wentonly eunestp Man must painlblly win beuae, 
Clothes, fire..,, A nretty nroof of hb wisdom,, viltm 
enry flea bu the wit to mute my blanket, witbMtany 
labour of bis owo, lodge him a great deal better then 
it lodges me 1 Man aowea clothes, and the fleas live ia 
them... . Which ia tbe wiser of the twoP... 

“ Ab, but—man is fallen..... Well—and the flee is 
net. So much better he tlua the men ] fiir be ie whet 
be was intended to be, and so fulfils (he very definition 
of virtue,.. wbieh no oueoen.a» of usofthe red'oebre 
vein. And even if the old myth be true, and tbe man 
only fell, because he was set to do higher work than the 
flea—What does that prove—but that be eouid not do 
UP 

"Buthi4ertsandhUieiai>eesP,,,A|ngel Tbavety. 
sound of those grown-ebildren's rsttfes turns me siok. 

... One coDcoifed asa in e geseratinn inoraaaing Isboor 
and sorrow, and dying after all even as the Im dies, 
and ten million brutes end slaves, just where thoir fore¬ 
fathers were, end where their children will be after 
them, to the end of the fkree.... The thing that hae 
been, it ia that whleh shall be i end there b no nmr 
tiling under (be son.... « 

" And as for your peleees, and eities, and tempin.. > 
look at this CampSgns, and Judge I Flea-iut« go deem 
after e while—end so do they, What »« tiiey but the 
ImmM wbieh we human fleas nuke ia the om esriki 
skin P... Make them P We only eause tiwm, as floss 

cause flea-bites.What are all the works of men, 

but esort of eutaueooa disorder ie this unhealthy cwiffi- 
hide,Bnd we a race of larger fleas, runnhigehooCemonf 
its fur, which we call trees P Why should Mt the esrm 
be an aninud P Bow do 1 know it ia notp Because It 
it too big P Bril I Whet ie big and w|Mt ia Ut^P 
Because it has not the thepe or one P».. t<eok idto n 
fisherman’s mt, and soe .Wnst forma are there I Be¬ 
cause it does not speak P... Perbsps it has umUijg to 
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HYPATIA ; 0B> mew worn WITH AN OLD FACE. 


•r« bound to grant that ire are leas noble than tbe eartb, 

becauae we arc ita paraaitoa.PoclUvely, It looka 

more probable than any thing I bare seen mr many a 

day.And, by<the*by, why ahonld not eartbqna^pa, 

and floodi, and peatilencea, be only juat to many ways 
which the cunning old bruleqMI!^ ba^tl^jwr){ebing 

' clly 



in some 


other cases, was the divinity who effected the 
change, vet Raphael was in reality a Christian 
in heart lon^ before the event, at least in sentU 
ments and virtue. Meanwhile the young monk 
Philammon is sorely tempted, not only by sc- 


poiaon bnmgbt with it its own antidote t and, fdiaUng 
off by one strong e^wt of will Uie spell Ol the mutfe 
and the wine, be sprang to hia feet... 

“ Never I If love n^ant no more than ttiat—if it» 
to be a mere delicete selMndiilgence, worse thioa the 
brute’s, beceuae it requires the proatraUon of nobler 
faculties, and a aelfiihneaa tbS more huge in proportion 
to the greatneat of the soul which is crushed inward by 
I it~-theD I will have none iff it 1 I beve bed my dream 
.—yes I bat it wee of one who sboold be et once my 
teacher end my pupil, my debtor end my queen—who 
should leon on me, and yet support me—supply my 
defecte, sltUough with lesser light, as the old moon fills 
up the circle of the new—labour with me side by tide 
in mme greet work—riring with me for ever at 1 knw : 
ana Uiia la the base subatituto! Never I” 


. . . WaIL our young hero—^for a display of so 

ducing doctrines, but by that great cause of mu^ Spartan virtue certainly deserves the 
action, whether for good or evil, the fascina* name—after discovering that Pelagia is his sis- 
tions of the fair; but he passes through the ter;' witnessing the fearful murder of Hypatia 
ordeal unscathed and manfully, or perhaps, ty the Cliriatians; killing one of the Goths, 
more correctly spiking, sniritually resists the Pelagia's lover, under ctfcumstanccs forcibly 
wilesoftbo wicked old witcliMariiini tneJcwcws. retninding tbe reader of a Htitiilar scene in Victor 
Here is a lesson to our yomic London fops who "Hugo’a “Notre Dame;” and often perform- 
loungo about the etmlim* and i\\e foyer at nig|it, jng other feats of moral and physical courage; 
or scrutinise with eager eye the broughams on jg logt sight of for some time, aw*, we only 

hear of him at the old quarters whence he 
startfid. A gloom then ^settles over men and 
things, the story terminating while die threads 
of the narrative are being gathered together in 
a manner quite befitting the horrible tragedy 
in which poor Hypatia was the victim. Wo 
purposely avoid tins awful scene: but here is 
one so very different, that, though our limits 
warn us to bring those remarks to a clt^ it is 
too graphic and too brilliantly coloured to 
omit After a sanguiiiaiy combat between cer¬ 
tain prisoners and gladiatoiw, wherein the for¬ 
mer are of course all massacred on the stage 
amid the applause of a refined and delighted 
audience, Pelama, who has been persuaded to 
act the part of Venus Anadyomenc, appears 
before the multitude, os the goddess risii^ from 
her mother foam, and Aphrodite herselt could 
scarcely exceed the beau^ of 

Vn MOETAL VEMOt. 

Twice tbe proceision paswd round Ibe whole droiUB- 
ferenee of tbe orobertra, and then returning from tbe 
foot'of the dope toward the central group around Ho- 
pbaatus, deployed right and left in i^t of the atage. 
The lion ud dgora were led away into the side paa- 
•agea; the youths and maidens eominned themieiVra 
with tiie genUer animalainto gnmpt leaaeniqg gradinfo 
from the centre to tbe winga, and stood expectant, wUu 
tbe elephant came forward, and knelt behind the pld> 
form destined fbr tbe godden. 

Tbe valves of the aboil clooad. Tbo Gfneos mdoeaed 
tbe featouiags of tbe car. ’nm deptomt tamed Ua 
trunk ever bis bedt, and, guidad by tbe sdt bands of 
the girls, graeped the drdl, told Vtwig ft Ugb la air, 
deputed it «n the stops bedt OT the ididferSB, 


the margin of the Serpentine. 

TSUrTATtON UUSISTKD. 

Poor Philammon I Ho was no longer master of him¬ 
self. Tbe arguinento—the wine—the terrible B]>ell of 
the old womoii's voieaaaud oyo, and tbo strong over- 
roworing will whieh shewed out through them, dragged 
him aloug in spite of iilmscif. As if in a dream, he 
followed her up tbo stairs. 

" There, throw away tiiat stupid, ugly, shapeless phl- 
losophor’s clonk. So t You have on (lie white tunic I 
gave you P And now you look os a human being should. 
And you have been to the baths to-day P Well—^you 
have the comfort of feeling now like other people, and 
having that alabaster skin as white os it wos created, 
instead of being tanned like a brute’s hide. Drink, I 
say t Ay—what wu that face, that figure made*for P 
Ilritig a mirror here, hussy I There, look in tliat and 
Judge for yourself I >Voro those ripe lips rounded for 
nothing P Why wore those eyes set in your head, and 
made to inarklc bright as jewels, sweet as mountain 
honey f Why were those eurls laid ready for soft 
fingera to twine thenuolvcs among them, and look all 
the whiter among the glossy black knots P Judge for 
yourself!" 

Alast poor Philammon I 

"And after all," thought ha, "la it not tree, as well 
as iilcauntP" 

•• Sing to the poor hoy, girls!—sing to him! and teeeh 
bias for the first time jn his little ignorant life, the eld 
road to inspiration!" 

One of the slave-girls sat down on the divan, and 
took np a double ante; whfte the other rose, end 
accompanying the ^nUve dreamy air with a alow 
donee, and dmicato tinklinga of her lilver armleta and 
anklets, and the ustrum wbitoi toie bold aloft, she 
lloa^ gracelkilly round and round the iloor, and sang— 

<* Why were we hem, bat for bliss P 
Why are we ripe, but to fell P * 

Dream not that duty eaa her thee from beaufr, 
Uke water and snushlne, the heir-lecwi alL 


wen made only to kiss; 

Hands were made only to toy; 

Bvm wen made only to lun on flie ledtfy, 

' The lengtof, the lenng, and drown tteaa to Jsyr 

Alas, fcr peer Plilliwitow! 


Hepbitotna linked fisrward, mA vlfti hla aaaat wn- 
coutb gestures, aigailed the ddfrht wUch be bad In 
beatowiiur sueb a ol^ appa bS Atohfeii ariiai^' tit 
Alexariikn aad the nqptoikabto wnjayt^ 
wentototpeetfeom tbe nyatto damkrOa nMeto; 

m Gneeetaadnaee in fintot 
IIm vtiffasae tni. vm ftiir'imi fvliiii‘ 
Andyetaot Tbeveir otlNr^wSTlrySiSk'seeiigorta^^ 
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At a« <nt ilraplie dM avi^, tbe nhrei of tl« dwU 
re oytiyd, tad dwmfend Aphi^te croaching on om 
knee witbiii. She reited her head, and gated around 
the raat eirde ofeeati. A mild tmrite wtt on her 
eenntenence, vbleh quidwned into mll^ted wonder, 
tod btAflilBeaB atranlhw witt the leneeof newcidof- 
laoBt and aew powere. 8 m glamed downward at her> 
self; and ntllM, attonbiied at her own lovelinras; then 
upward at the ; and leeHed nadj, with an nrAil 
joy, to ipring up hito the boundleta rad. Her wbde 
liguro dnated; the aeened to drink in atrength from 
every id»Jeet whieh met her in the great univerae 
around; and alowiy, firom among the mill and aea* 
weeda, the roae to her fidl height, the myatic eeatiu 
glittering round her wdat la deep feetooni of emofaldi 
and pearla, and itepped forward upon the marble wa- 
floor, wringing the dripping perflime from her loeka, 
aa Aphrodite roae of old. 

For the first minute the crowd wu too h|path1eiw 
with pleasure to think of eppleuM. But the g^deaa 
aeemM to require due homage; and when ahe raided 
her arms across her Loaom, m itood motionless for an 
inatant, as if to demand the worahip of the uiuver^ 
every tongne waa loosed, and a thunder-clap of “Aphra 
ditet" rung out across the roofs of Alexandria, and 
starUed Cyril in his chamber at the Serageium, amf 
weary mufeteers on distant sand-hills, sod domg mari¬ 
ners flu- out at sea. 

And then^ffgan a miracle of art, such aa wm only 
possible among a people of the free and exquisite pby> 
tical training, ana the oeUeate sMtheUe perceptkm of 
those old Qmlu, even io their most fallen days. A 
dance, in which every motion wu a word, and rest as 
eloquent n motion; in which every attitude wu a fresh 
motive fi>r a sculptor of the purest Mhool, and the 
highest physical activity wu manifested, not u in the 
coarser eomie pantomimes, in fantuUc lionnda and un¬ 
natural distortions, hut in perptual delicate modula¬ 
tion of a stately and Mlf-restrafning grace. The artist 
wu for tho moment transformed into the goddeu. Hie 
theatre, and Alexandria, and the mrgeoua pagewot be¬ 
yond, bod vanished flrom her imsguiation, and therefore 
from the imagination of the spectators, under the con¬ 
straining insniration of her art, and th^ and sho alike 
saw nothing nut the lonely wa around Cfyihen, and 8ie 
goddeu hovering above its emerald mirror, raying 


tMMh OB aea, and air, and ahore, heanty, and joy, aad 
love.... 

^ Of Hypatia !ienelf» such aad thoiiglite arc 
attached to her memory dmt we ara but too 
witling than a referenoe to the 

pi^ enq pw|mJ]u sad drama of her life; bttt 
in Mr.^Ki|PMf^ haade full justice is done to 
her wirtue, Beauty, ohastitv, and misfortunes. 

It is not to be expected that a work so am¬ 
bitious 08 the one before us should be entirely 
exempt from blemishes; but they arc few and 
unimportant. Philammoii, upon bis first intro¬ 
duction to life in a dermved city, iMHuimes too ‘ 
miUU'nly an nnsitrprisiHl actor; and some of tho 
personages, c 8 |iccially tliat of Orestes, change 
in character as the story progresses, not owing to 
the pvents, i>ut because the author's first concep¬ 
tion of the individual is altered as he proceeds. 
Most likely this fiiult in dramatiu construction 
of character—that is, making a mould and not 
abiding by its impress—arises from the fact of 
Mr. Kingsley's narrative having been published 
in the pages of u periodical: but notwithstand¬ 
ing tlifise pavete macuho, this romance of history 
—for sucli is tlie work, free from the chartism 
and socialism that have disfigured some of the 
works of this author—distilling as it were in its 
every portion tlie very oesenwof religion, without 
one stain of illihemiity —may hold re¬ 

spectable rivalry with aiMrark of a sinular cha¬ 
racter ia the wide realm of Bnglislt literature. 
We are glad to praise heartily when we can do 
soJioncstly; for we have omit had to speak 
dispari^ugly of Mr. Kingsley's books, and, if 
he should letiirn to former faults and follies, 
perciiuriec may have to do so again. 


l%e Young Heiress. A Novel. By Mrs. Tboi.m>pb. 3 Vols. Hurst and Blackett. 


The authoress of the present novel has long 
ago achieved a reputation, in her jieculiar 
sphere, more than sufficient for any ordinary 
mortal. Nor is it surprising she should have 
become a general &voarite, since her forte is tho 
satirical and the caostie, and nothing m much 
ptoascs die majority of mankind as joining^ in 
the hugh reieed against those foibles and ridi- 
cdloaB pmnts whiiw they are ready to attribute 
to anybody and everybody but themselves, 
nwiigh however, is the main source of 
her pi^yafitj, we ate for fiom doiying her 
the acHle pereeptiah af^«biinol«‘, exermsea to a 
better pm^^, and toimliieh ia due, in great 
nmaiBK, the a|^ving verdtot pranoonced 
apmi her by the^vel-readiag pabiio. Bat h 
b« iSiiot diet die HMghllest ranmres 

deei^^ and that Time eahaHste ^ itrengtn cf 
Hereiuee himelf. Mrs. tVdlope, then, need 


not bo offended if we parody the warning given 
by Oil Bias to the Bishop of Grenada, and 
hint to her, in the most deOcate terms, ** non 
sis qualis eras.” The final wnrking-up, indeed, of 
the story of the Young Heiress'’ is worthy 
of her best days, but we arp doomed to travel 
through a consiaorable extent of dreary wilder¬ 
ness l^ore arriving at that fine pictunmuo 
country; and our confidence alone that Miv. 
Trollope's genius would at leogtli conduct ne 
thither, suppli^ us with resolution to tra¬ 
verse the mstence. Tho plot is soon told. 
Mr. Rixley js the quintessence of all diat is 
abimiinable in character. We ore introduced 
to hhn, living in an obscure nook of Corawell, 
Ids esHddisbmcnt consisting of a natural son, 
William, whose mother k dead; a legiti^te 
daughlev by a lady whose destitute conditkm 
has been bo- sole modve for allying herself 
8 » .. 
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with him; aixl one Sarah Lambert, who, en- 
ostensibly as nurse for the children, is 
installed in the position formerly held by the 
mother of William. The character drawn 6f 
this Sarah Lambert is open to tll^ charge of 
inconsistency, inasmuch os, wli|b supplanting 
the wife in the afibctiorif of hflff||^soBnd, ^to 
tends her in illness with affectionate solicitude, 
and conceives for the two children the most 


house. The next momii^ Mr. Rixley is found 
dead in his bed, the victim of poison, and his 
son William has disappeared. A warrant of 
arrest is issued against him, on a ehern of 
murder, but be is nowhere to be found. When 
the commotion, oonsequent on these cats* 
strophes had subsided, the “ Young Hdress,” 
Helen, removes to ^auchamp Park, whi* 
ther she invites her uncle, the Rev. Mr. 


devoted and unbounded attachmenf. These 
conflicting passions, and the extremes to which 
they drive her, are accounted for by the simple 
* circumstance, whether adequate or not we will 
not undertake to determine, that she is of 
Greek origin. Mr. Rixley regards bis son 
William with marked aversion, and treats him 
with the utmost severity; his feeling ton;ards 
his wife and daughter is that of indiflei'encc, if 
not of dislike; and Sarah Lambert herself has 
but little hold on him, he not hesitating to 
curse her whenever her views happen to differ 
from his own. Sucli is the state of affairs 
within iiis immediate domestic circle; but the 
concentration of his hatred is directed against 
his brother, partly on the gromuls alleged by 
the Athenian citizen against Ai’istides, that he 
cannot endure to hear him [HTpetiialiy praised, 
but mainly booanse this brother has been the 
successful suitor of a lady for whose hand they 
were rivals. Though possessor of a fine estate, 
be(|ucathed him by an uncle, in the neighbour* 
hood of London, he resitles in a remote part of 
the country, in order to avoid all contact with 
his brother. I.t'st this should be doubtetl, hear 
his own words—You know, as lung ns I re¬ 
mained in London, or at Ueaiicharop Park 
cither, I was sure to sec and hear somethin;!^ of 
tlie I hated; for as long as my mother 
lived, they conUimed to reside in London, 
where the hypocrite parson had at lust got ap¬ 
pointed to a chapel.’* It was solely “for the 
sake of gratifying his fiend>like hatred of his 
brother that the amiable Mr. Rixley was in¬ 
duced to involve himself in the trammels of 
matrimony, in the hoiie of excluding him from 
the succession by begetting a mrect heir. 
His wife soon relieves him of her presence, and, 
becoming mure and more estranged from the 
“ Young Heiress” Ae has furnished him with, 
ha resolves upon a second marriage, hoping to 
provide btnsmf with a sou and heir, to the ex- 
cluiion both of his daughter and his brother 
ftom the estate. While meditating on this pro¬ 
ject, Mr. Rixley, in one of the constantiy-re. 
ourring altercations with his son William, makes 
him acquainted for the first time with his ille¬ 
gitimacy, and this in the most insulting and 
opprobrious terms. Hm son, stung to the 
qgiok, and transported with indignation, re¬ 
torts furiously upon bis father, and fonns the 
resolution of renouncing both his name and liis 


Rixley, his wife, son, and daughter; and 
forthwith sets heraelf very magnaiumonsly to 
devise the best nutans of indemnifying them for 
their exclusion from a property o( which, but 
for her, they would be the {lossessors. 
In the course of a few' years she contrives to 
lay b/a sufficient sum to purchase a commut* 
sion mr the son, and gives a splendid fancy ball, 
at which the daughter appears in so fascinating 
• custiimo as to wm the tieartof Lord Lympson, 
a wealthy peer of the neighbourhood. Mr. 
Harrintnon, another great landed proprietor, 
falls in love with Helen herself, who recipro¬ 
cates liis attachment; and all gi^ smoothly 
till Mr. Harrington, in the.course of conver- 
satinrf, happens to deciare,%at though he would 
gladly, nay, by preference, marry a penniless 
wife, if that were her only defect, be would 
shrink with horror from unbound^ wealth if 
allied with dishonour. On hearing this, the 
illegitimacy of her brother William, and the 
fearful charge of parricide hanmng over his 
head, arises before her eyes, and overwhelms 
her with emharossment. The circumstances 
not being publicly known, she dreads to avow 
them, and u thus constrained suddenly to adopt 
a feserve in her conduct towards her lover, of 
whicii he vainly seeks an explanation. The 
little mancEUvres of Helen to provide hand¬ 
somely for her cousins, and the difficulties at¬ 
tendant upon the anomalous State of her rela¬ 
tions with Harrington, drag their slow length 
along through the greater part of the second 
and third vmames. We may safely aver that 
their interest would be double were the space 
occupied in their narration contra^ed to one 
half. While these affairs wnt Jew train at 
Beauchamp Park, Saiiah Lambert, havii^ 
realised a small pr^rty, resolves to seek W 
irandering William tiie vride world over. By 
dint of diligent inquiry she at Isogth hems titat 
he has enlnUed in a regiipent mdmwd'On awrioe 
beyond sea; witii mmh oIim dm Umdts him 
over land and watv fetr five Imig years, tOl dm 
unearths h«r ijUany m jbdia kt the paeon of 
Captain Mannoe, Im Iwviiy renMiMod his 
fmha’s name and adopted that of Ins motimr. 
The fugitive and forlm Willigm hu Immkmm 
an officer of high iepnMhm,M'vug.igTod hk 

S noal’s life, and suhseqiWDtiy dptk^pddmd 
mtdf by a seriss of bfuuutt.sorvjkws in dn 
fidd. He k ignmant every thing that has 
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occurred at home sinoe hie fligbt>-«Tea of his 
fikther’a death. Sarah Lambert enli^hteiu him 
on all points, Baving only the &arfnl tmpntation 
resting on him; and, haring euK^rtaintid that 
he designs retoming at once to England, she 
has aocomidished the object of her existence, 
and does not long survive. The gallant Cap* 
tain Maurice, whoM fame has preceded him, 
has a joyful meeting with his long-lost sister 
Helen, who, on her part, thus attains all tliat 
was wanting to her happiness. A threatening 
cloud superrenes ibr a time over this sunny 
scene. A brother officer, who happens to nave 
rslatives in the neighbourhood of tiie old house 
in Comwali, hears the story of the mysterious 
death of Mr. Rixley', and' the suspicions at* 
taching to bis son, aU which he unwittingipr 
retails in a company of wluch the Captain is 
one. This wholly unlooked*lbr arraignment, 
though unconsciously made, falls like a thunder* 
bolt upon him. He instantly avowi himseHT 
to bo the person implicated, and, in the first 
burst of liK.indignation, hurls a deadly defiance 
against his accuser^ On refiection, however, 
lie secs that sending a ball through tht bead 
of his brother-officer will not exorcise the 
frightful apparition that has arisen in his path ; 
and be tfaeretbre demands a legal trial and in* 


vesHgutiDn. Measures are abont to be taken 
acco^ingly, when the solicitor engi^^ in tlio 
huriness, who has in his custody cm^n testa* 
toentaiT and other (japers entrusted to him by 
Sarah Lambert, opens them, on receiving nothte 
of her death, and discovers among them one 
in which she explicitly proclaims bertelf the 
murderess of Mr. Rixley, by mixing poison 
with his nightly draught, lier declared motive 
being tolteciira the inheritance to her beloved 
Helen. The character of this Borah Lambert 
has sonic original force about it, and those of 
William and Helen ai'o both strikingly drawn. 
Their recognition, also, of each other, and the 
manner in which the former repels the suddeu 
and startling charge brought gainst him, are 
hig|;i]y*wrought scenes, which alone take this 
work out otUhe rank of common-place. Wo 
must, iiowcrcr, repent that, as a whole, it is 
injuriously attenuated by being drawn out into 
disproportionate length. In reviewing Mrs. 
Trollope’s “ Mra. Matthews,” rather more than a 
year ago, we advised the novel-reading public to 
skip that and read the next. The **nuxt'' having 
now npiicnrod^ wo ore loth to recall that advioe; 
but, in repealing it and abiding by it, we must 
needs do so witli the tnveat, that a volume and 
a half may bo skipped in this with advantage. 


Sir Frederick Dencent, By the Author of" Fabian's Tower,” and “ Smiigglera and Foresters.” 

London: Thomas C. Newby. 1852. 


This is another specimen of those quiet mean¬ 
dering narratives whi^ have scarcely a ripple 
on their surface, and never deviate from one 
strait monotonous coarse. It is, in truth, just 
such a stoiy os makes the reader wonder by 
what act of volition it w'bs written, and, when 
written, what amount of self-delusion induced 
Him, Hw, or It,'to lay it before the judgment- 
seat of a publisher $ and, when before that func- 
tionaty, what fotality and infatuation induced 
him to usher it into the world. 

The gist of the tale is thisSir Frederick 
Derwent' is a country geiitleman, upon whose 
respectable head some fifty summers have 
shone: he is kind, generous, and aftectionatei 
with cnly aueb blemishes in his character as arc 
ooiBmon to the helpless race of badbclors. 
His o^haii niece anives at bis house, acoom- 
|»nied hf her oenipanion, " a lively, beaatifnl 
gad,” with whom it is «i^ to'parodve the 
tade Will foil in love. |%e hatred of the 
OapttUte icff the Montagues .is here r^resoatod 
by m analogous fond between Sir Frederick 
an^i,# foaaily warned Pemberton, living near 
knpidld,4i a sequence to the noveUst’s necasri- 
Sat, ike niece C^.in leva with a member of 
the hased fatnily, ^ongh fortnaatelv he is a 
deirgynnn of a right moral mould, and of 


proper physical form. MiianwhiJe, entertain¬ 
ments are given all the country rr>und, and a 
gentle simmer of embroglio commences amongst 
air parties. Right and left too, or, more pro¬ 
perly, right and wrong, ladies of all desoriptions 
make love to Bir Frederick, who, discovering 
the sort of interest he feels for the pretty gin 
under his roof, by more than % Jealous twinges 
o> two, when certain gay young Hungarian 
noblemen py Miss Clarice very marked at¬ 
tention, ana wisen, moreover, tho young lady 
is seen itte-u-We with a moustached gentle¬ 
man. It turns out, however, the Hungarian is 
the father-in-law of Clarice—a discovery very 
agreeable to the Baronet, and he at once do* 
mres his own pssion, and pleads his own 
oauBo wiUi the gr^test possible propriety. The 
seeds of a nqarrel, however, have been sown t 
Sir FredericK fights the Hunprinn,and, mueh 
to his own surprise, as doubtless to that of the 
Hungiman himsoUv idc Frederick wounds hia 
man^ who ndis appwently lifeless, and the 
Buon^ is obliged to eseap in a vessri, wbitdi 
is tooai after wrecked. The Pembertons, at Uits 
event, aa h^ of Sir Praderiek, take pos ao se io n 
of all his goods and ehattels, wve and exespt 
bis niece and the fttir Clarice. 

Sir Frederick Derwent, in the natoral oowfe 
2D2 
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of erents, is not drowned; the Hungarian office 
does not die; and the former returns to his 
botim; jiiHt Its old Pemberton is making a 
speech in return for the honours of his health 
and prosperity (in his relative’s shora) having 
been proposed. 

In due time Miss Derwent marries Lewis 
Pemberton, the good Pa'rson, and Clarice ac¬ 
knowledges her love for her kind guardian, giv¬ 
ing, we trust, undeniable evidence thereof, by 
becoming his wife; and so the work ends, just 
as the reader imagines it will end, whicli is 
highly satisfactory to his powers of perception. 
And the end thereof is the best part. 

It is impossible to resist one quotation from 
this remarkable work, inasmuch as it is a 
lively bit of domestic painting; not exactly 
still life, but something like it; ,and not 'pre¬ 
cisely a Dutch, blit an English interior. In 
fact, it may be justly dcscribetl as the art of 
waking a gentiemau when the house is dis¬ 
turbed by robbers. At present we will term it 

CiiAMCV ARD TRE SLBBrY URCBB. 

Clarieo did not hmitato. Site rcftretted tbat the hod 
not thought of it sooner. In Laura’s place—einco her 
friond was unequal to cncouittorinit any alarm—sho re- 
solred to waken this determined sleeper; ami, without 
fenlinKany apprehensum, she muuiiteti iho stairs a|;aint 
with f^iioldt following at a short distanec, aud knocked, 
as a preliminary meiwure, at Sir I'rcdcrick'a door, lie 
did nut apeak, and there was no time to lose. Sho was 
obliged to go in. 

Ai Clarice stopped over the threshold she felt extremely 
timid. Sho 1 iu|mh 1 Sir Frederick 1 forwent wuuld not be 
displeased at Uic liberty sho was t.'iking, and was half in¬ 
clined to draw bock; but tho butler looked at her Ini 
ploringly, and sho did not like in cx|ioso the old man's 
grey hairs to a danger which ho evidently feared to pro¬ 
voke. Sir Frt'derick Ifoirwent was very sound asleep, 
after tho fatigues of the day. She call^ to him twice, 
hut he did not hear or answer. 

'11ie.viH>ni was a large and commodinns one, as it he- 
buved to be, seeing that it belonged to the iiiastor of the 
mansion. A thick carpet woulu have muffled the sound 
of heavier footsteps than Uhikc of t'lariec, as she lightly 
crossed Uie Dour. Tho curtains were drawn in front of 
tho windows, excluding tlio glare of tlto lightning; and 
the rain did not como Hooding against them. A lamp 
was burning on a table, near the centre of the apartment. 

ClariM made another ntteiiipt to ronse him, as she 
stood at Uie foot of the bcsl; but Tl Burbero Oeuefico 
mitker stirred nor spoke. He looked tlie very image of 
esmfortablc repose; so sound asleep that his countenance 
seemed more youthful fiian when he was awake, Us ex¬ 
pression was so serenely plarid. One arm lay on the 
eoverlid, and the dreaded pistols, if he cxtmded it in the 
very slighteat dieree, were immediately within hit gwp, 
on a tiwie by the side of tlie very oomfortaUe-lomuBg, 
antiqne, and curionsty-carved four-poet bedstead. 

Swiug that her voice did not reach hie slnmbering 
faculties, Gariee went to the side of the ooueh, um 
ttmrlied his hand, not wHhont some trepi^laUoa as to the 
cooieqnenoet. It did not clasp the murderoos wetOMia 
near him; bat tlw fingers efoeed upon her own. Still 
Sir Frederick Derwent ud not awaken from hit tethaify. 

For a moment she was at a foss how to proeeilt hut 
anoAcVahet in the pork ^rded her into more enargetia 
azures. The man, in some way or other, unst be 
awakened. It was impoasible to stand on asramany. 
She withdrew her hand—not, of twnrsts caring whether 


the action routed him—and resolved to shake her friendli 
lazy uncle slightly hy the shoulder. Evan this wAi nop 
enough. Sir rrederick was disturbed, bat not vestored 
to consciousness. He turned a little more towaids ter, 
and, by the movement, imprisoned the fidr finggn wbiofa 
had bMD so imperativdy hud upon hit arm. 

Clarice was quite provoked with Um. She called 
loudly in hit ear that the whole fanuly were being 
murdered, and wanted hb assistanoe. Thbtummaashaa 
the dmirod effect. Sir Frederick started up, and, in m 
doing, released her hand, opened hb eps with test diS- 
culty than sho had anticipatod, and lowed at her. 

He seemed to find tome time necessary to make him 
comprehend what was amiss. No wonder, when thus 
suddenly awakened from such profound slumber. He 
took her hand again, and praised bar conrtqp!. It was a 
gtjod thought orKeynolds’s to send a lady to waken a 
sleeping man. He scaredy knew what would have libn 
the consequence if he had seen any dung wearing the uuts- 
culiiie form standing at hb bedside; hut sho was in no 
danger from the pbtob. 

Clarice now drew back, and called In the old man to 
tell hb story. Sho, hoaifo Sir Fredorick spe^ to him 
kindly. He did not'seom angry with him for his timidity. 
Her errand dmt satbfaetorito performed, she went back 
to her apartment. A very snort time passed before Sir 
Frederica ‘issued from his chamber, and she saw him, 
with several of the servants, but as uoiselossly as possible, 
take hb way through the shrubberies, inilho direction of 
tho ke^r's lodge. 

Bdbre a writer aits down seriously to go 
through the veir laborious work of penning 
some hundreds of pages of MS. it would be as 
well to consider whether there is any espe¬ 
cial feature to be introduced into the narrative 
which will spoil the whole tale, lie it written 
never so well, and the plot constructed never 
80 cleverly. . In the work before us this fault 
stands’forth in most disagreeable relief. How 
is it possible for the ^tler to feel onlinaiy 
interest in the loves of Vniddle-aged common¬ 
place gentleman and of a young girl, especially 
when the portrait of the iormer is jiresented to 
ns in sudi an outline as the following— 

TRI BXRO or TBK ROVIL. 

Sir Frederick Derwent was a fine-looking, aaiddle-aged 
man, with hair inclining to grey, and a oonatonance 
which hod not a single line about it that told of self- 
denial. Its expression was fr'ank and jovial: hb manner 
careless and free. He was a person of whom it ought 
with perfoct truth be said, that no one know be^ bow 
to behave like a gentleman. Perh^ thb mote at ex- 
pieesion implies uiat there an oecatfams when the iadi- 
vidoal on whom thb equiveeal pnbe is bestowed^tees 
not take the trouble to k^np the diaraetar. <IL> 

On the present smwgsntw nb baharionr was qabe nn- 
exct^onule. He ki^ Mth bb'nieee and her con- 
panlon the moment be perceived Oat Clarke ww 
enon|h to merit the humnrt indiMatenBliBtiadly wd- 
eomed them to Us haue. A tto netlen of fMHs^wUrii 
did him great sorriee is the eyw H Us niece, ouna ever 
Um as he looked at her teep nouiiiDg and frut-fiowing 
toan. Ha eoidd not at aU re co ver UineiH nntii he had 

asyriwi 

There rea^ ought to be u Act Ibr tte Mp- 
prenhmof puerility of Ihii kind, andtite offimee 
of publnbing it should be punishable 
before litcMiry Pmtor, 
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CtfriUa, a Tak. By the BABONBse TAtrrPHOEUs, Authw of “The. Initials.’" I» 3 Vols. 

London ; Richard BeuiU'v. 1858. 


A CRUISE m the Dead Sea, w a journey tlirough 
the coQntiy of the Tuaricks, would, we inia* 
gino, tb («m()are great evils with small ones, 
produce sensations analogoaH to tliose iiiduood 
by wadit^ through these three volumes of 
cfoHcly-printed mo&ocrity. Not even a little 
ousis, where the spring of original thought 
might be sup^iosod to bubble up, could we nml 
in the dreary waste; and, if occasionally, (re* 
memberingwhat really good mat(>rials voniiiosed 
a former work by the same pen) we ex{a!Ct(!d 
a littld^ising ground of amusement, or^a scene 
of fi-cshcr view and greener pasture, th^ oins 
disupianrs us tlie horizon recedes before the 
traveller, and the other proves to be the mirage 
of tbe dew'rt. Emphatically, this book is flat, 
stule, and unprofltabic. Its crude conveutioi|- 
uliti4>s are only varied by vulgnri^, and its want 
of intm>8t by a repulsive plot. The latter, such 
as it is, thus alphuls'Ucnlly descrij^xl:— 

A. is an aunt, w'|^o wishes to dis{ios4'. of her 
iiim; in inurriage to her nephew. * 

B. , file niece', is a Is'auty who, failing in love 
with a Count, ciandt»tinly marries him, al- 
thuiigh the Mtid Count has a wile already living. 
When B. diseovers this diMigreeable iitet (al* 
[sit a delicate and virtuous young lady), she 
ki*eps the secret inviolate. It must be premised, 
Iiowever, that the sterile shores of iMatonism 
»m! jmlieioiisly kept in view. The dieaiity, 
however, soon I ires of this state* of things, and 
.-he and lier cousin laAbroc mutually cnamoiiin! 
of c'Hch other. Ila<l this little episoile oecusred 
earlier, all parties would have liecti satisfied— 
the aunt, tiiu nephew, the niece, suid more 
esptteiuliy the reader; fur, in that cuse,“Cyrilla” 
would never have fiecn born into the world of 
eii'culating libraries. B., being miw united to 
a gentleman, as one of two wives, liesircs 
naturally enough to break tbe chains whicb 
enthral her; but her husband refuses all aji* 
IKwls, urged, as they arc, by the most earnest 
solicitations and tears. Just at this junotore, 
however, the Count’s original t^use dies in 
an epileptic fit, in tlie presence of her rival, in 
whose fair shoulders sm buries her nails (1),— 
tlie last mark of her regard. Poor B., the 
beauty, is thus compelled to become irtevocably 
the brtter half of a very bad whole. 

C. , tbe Coniit, a »mbie>&ced and double* 
dyed vilhun, after refunng to liberate his 
victum urges his rival, the &voured cousin, 
to fight, and so manages to dsqioee tri* him 
tecundem arfem. 

D. , a dowager aant, is asriiT, proud, muidle* 
aged lady, most uaideamnt in every way to tlie 
taoral nostril <rf'rclmves,fiiends, and domestics. 

E. , is bollard, Uie Christian name of tbe 
mort unchristian hero. 


F. is a fantastic psendn-iiterary lady, as Rlso 
the signature of certain fashiunaHle pemmaa^, 
who art' s^p)H>s(sl,in tlieir eouverMttioii,to reitoct 
German senUmcnf, and in tlndr actions, ns hero 
detailed, to give us an idm of German manners. 

Lost, hut not Irosl of this octave of person¬ 
ages, out of which the autliur Ium evoked such 
iitU'r discord, conn's G., the gtmerous young 
gentleman, lht> good cousin to wit, who (lies so 
ignobly in the duel, and who is the host and 
orilv I'clmniiig churacter in tin* tak*. 

K. certain UteraUiy of description and dia* 
iogiic {icrvinh's tht^ whole of this very disagree* 
ablv u'ork, which would not only Iw a merit, 
but a very aseful (pialily in dmaibing some 
s|Hcios of the huiiiim family wholly unknown 
even to the. Prof(*ssor Gwens «*f the day, but 
which lx«umcH lniu<'iilal>ly tedious when de* 
Hcrihing our gtaid (Xiiisins and rolatives, who 
dwell ill a well-known quarter of Eiiropi', and 
wliosc social nianners and huhits very nearly 
a])pro)u-h our own. 

In t!h(! liuiiils of a true literary artist, the jilot 
of Cyrilla, nutwithstaiKling its forbidding ii.'a* 
lures,*might be made a suhjeet of strong dm* 
iiiatie interiwt; hut power und I'ctinciiiciit luiwt 
laKiuinc the iiiutive and moving forces in the 
achievement. As it is, wc scbloiit rememiier 
to have uict with a work in whicli, while a 
uerbiin propriety is qirestTved, goiwl taste and 
delicacy uni so niiblushingly violuUsI— a matter 
to Im* liK* more regretUsl, iH-caiise the authoress 
has done Is'lter things, und is evidently a lady 
of undeniable talent. As a siKciiiieii of tmle, 
let IIS take tbe following scene, wlieje wife 
niindier one erroneously iinagiiieh slu* overhuara 
u e.onfession of love uttennl by wife number 

two to Uicir inutiial husband?— 

• 

TUK TWO HrotlSKS. 

o No, iliaroj.i Uivo," ho criot, drawing her luwatdji him 
with a vehomviico she did not daro tu rcbUt. vainly hoping 
that at laat ho was aRout to relent; " No! Let us fly 
from thobo intolerable cudhws irials—let os leave fur ever 
thia country, where nought but frustrated plans and 
disappointed hope* Itave Men sur portion. In Aitwrica, 
that land of promiso to all onr sufreriiig vuuutrynusn, 
a home already awaits os. 1 liavo dv.lay(xt tins es;diuui- 
tioD until all, even the nioHt minaio, arrangements have 
oomploted—It was hut yewterday lliat 1 sent the 
last remittance to Cincinnati, forwanud a large lum of 
monoy to Lmidon, and received Uw passport I reqidrad 
from Berlin. Delay will now he dangerous in inery way. 
for, Kho^ my intention to ieavo (iernumy be spoato m. 
sbauldiiny about tbit passport tranapire, I than bs 
compelled to excuse ceoduct so appareally criminal, a 
full emifnaioD (tf our clandeaUne marriage al hpa.” 

Cfrilla released henelf from him with the enmy of de* 
tptfr, but aU her attempta at artieulatun were hHinetHal. 

•* iko’t look so borrined; have 1 not a right to you 
to folhnv mo to Ausariiai, Africa, anywhere in the wiaw I" 

She del not aaKwer, tmt grasped tbe Heaiust chair, and 
seemed to hreatlie with difltcuky, while an tnctcaaed {i4lc- 
neu overspread her features. 
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Zorndorff bataino uuoasy. “Cyrilla—my lore—^for 
Heareu** hake speak to me." 

Jint fiiia only aaanl at her tonsentoT with qnirering lips. 

“ You aro alarmed—slM>cke<l—’’ Ln continued, “ and 
mu»t bare time to cumidor this propoMl. Bemember I 
do not ask you to coiumit a crinio, 1 only entreat you to 
fulii] a duty. Sec, at your feet I entreat—implore you 
to c > 08001 —implore when I might—eomumnd." 

AUbou;^ strongly imim'KsM with the idea that she 
' still clung to him with undiminlshed affection, tho cx> 
pression of her face, as she struralod to release her hand 
from his, liad Hometluiig so my Uke abborronce, that ho 
started up, and somo violent explosion of passiou might 
have euiued,liad she not murmured the word '^hlargarct" 
as hbo turn^ to leave him. 

“ Hestow your compaHsiou on me rather than on her," 
ho said bitterly; *' «ho aidod and abetted in tho most iu« 
famous imposition that ever was practis(>d on man! Stay, 
Cyrllla, and hear all my misery 

“So—my own jKirtion U enough for mo," sho an¬ 
swered, sighing deeply: *' (lUr confisrcnco is at an ^nd, 
and 1 hliall never demand anotbor." . 

“ Thon you must hear mo now," cried Zormlorff vehe¬ 
mently. “ Margaret ha.s imposed (>n mi!—dreeived me— 
i.'ilkt'd of her nerve.s—pretoudfsl somnambulism—all to 
prevent my diseovuriiig, or even siutporting, tho real 
uaturu of her disease, until it was too late. Her phy- 
sieian, too, was iti the plot, aud nevtir even hinted that 
lUs of the most frightful deseription have been hennlitary 
in her family for many geiieruiions!" 

“ £pilei>by, and to a dogreo that admiu nf ne lu^; and 
tho may live, Cyrilla, lire, like most of her family, lung 
enoimh to become au idiot, and to loake me a maniac!" 

‘•So, no, no, iio—never—never I” sereamr-d a voice 
from the rousorvatory, and, with a harsh horrid e.ry of 
anguish, Margaret rushed into tho room- The ghastli¬ 
ness of her appearance was greatly Increased by her ball- 
dress with its artiiieial flowers, ami .she seemed to feul 
this horsidf, fur she tore the lilies from her h.air with 
frantic p'stienlathuu, flung Uieni on the ground, and 
Ktampnlhcr foot unuii (hem. 

('yvillu thought her mad, and endeavoured to move un- 
perceived towards the door; hut Margaret sprang after 
hor, and with a strength that seemiHl supernatural, hqld 
her arm, while sho gas|!edout tho words, “He ... . that 
man thqre, is false, t'>nlla—fslso—.vou know it as well 
—no, not hu well as J do now ! But 1 loved him—0, 
(0 devotedly, that had I kuown tho nature of my illness, 
t call HtMveii to witness, had 1 known it, 1 should never 
have Wn hw wiio!" 

With pas.sioiiate gestures, and breathless eagerness, 
she rontinutHt rapidly: “At no period of our acquaiutanro 
did 1 endeavour to deeeire him iu any way. lie knew 
that I was wretehedly uiihenithy—every one knew it; 
but from a mistaken notion of kindness or consideration, 
un one ever mentioned the word eplle{Miy before ino. I 
now undersUad it all; it was for this reason that my 
father made me promise never to dismiss Yica, who has 
been with tne from my iufnury. It was fits of this kiod 
that wore out my brnthcr and brought him to an earlv 
nave, aud it is this which is now to make tne an idiot!" 
Here she released Cyritla‘s arm, hhudden'd. aud, lookiw 
wildly round her, advaneml a few steps nearer Zomdor^ 
and said, “ Yon love riches and luxury, Etionard—they 
are even dearer to you titan honour. I would not dcj^vo 
you of them if I could—but all I have is ,yonn. It it 
uot so f Was not that the purport of the papar f signed 
a fcw days after my father's death ? Even tut did not 
eidightcn mo. I was an idiot even then, Edouard: but 
for the short remaiuder of my life yon will give the a 
pittance to teruro mo feom want, for 1—.cannot work— 
yon know." 

“\S«od Heavens. Margaret, what do yon wean?" 
exelaimod Zondorfl^ iu a voice stifled by coataB^ng 
owotions. 

•• I mean to leave yon—for ever. Afitr what I have 


heard this night, what else can I do? Tom boue » bo 
longer mine; nut God is merciful, and will provide me • 
place where I may hi& my wretchedness uom the eyei 
of the world.*' 

She was evidently in a state of desperate uoiteiunt ■ 
she pronounced these words, and perceptibly staggered 
while endeavonring to reach one of the glass doors that 
opened into tho guden. 

“Margaret, where are you gohig? Listen tn me. 
lAt me explain—” cried Zomdorff, wmle he plaesd Urn- 
self before ner, pndMvuuring to prevent her from falling; 
but, as he touted her, she sprang from him, with a long 
loud piercing scream, and throwing her arms rouna 
Cyrilla, clung to her convulBlvely. Melanie, alarmed by 
the unexpected shriek, made violent and ineffeotual efforts 
to enter riio room. Zorndorff strode towards Cyrilla, and 
easting a look of horror on his wife, tried to remove her. 
She writhed as If in agony, breathed quickly, gasped, 
moaned, snbbeil, and when at length her head was raised, 
the paleness of death was on her features, as they worked 
in iud>,>oas convulsions. Tho rolling of the sightless eyes, 
the audible grinding of the teeth, tite white foam that 
gathered round tho parted lips, shexAed Cyrilla beyond 
measure. She ha«l never seen anv ouo in a similar 
state; and though rompassion At first induced her to 
T(>pel ZomAirff's attempts to relieve her, and she tried as 
well a.<i she could to support the suffering woman, who 
seemed to have sought her protection; yet^-otupcrceiving 
tliat tuChl nneonsciousness had rommenera. she endea- 
vnurcti tv assist liitii. Ouo hand-hail closed on her arm 
with a grasp of iron, and ho gently, yet firmly, drew up 
one by ouo the couvuLied fingers, letting tho liand close 
of itself in .a manner probably well known to him ; but 
the lung wnaeiateil fingers of th« other, on being lesf 
earefuliy, though witli great ihfllcnlty, extricated from 
Cyrilla’s hair, fell on the slioulder nearest them, and in 
a moment the nails were buried in the flesh; every effort 
to remove them causing loug scratches, from which the 
blood flowed. Cyrilkt roeoiVeil, and though no sound 
escaped her lips, she unintentionally betrayed some im- 
patienre 'and |iaiii. as in self-defence, the pulled the 
ofl'emling liand. Zomdorff becamo exasperated—furioua. 
He used force—angry force,—dragged back tho fingers, 
—and when at last tho hand was in liis, flung it so vio¬ 
lently from him, that the unhappy woman fell heavily to 
the ground, where the convulsiou.s subsided by degrees 
into a inoreBhan deathlike rigidity. 

I have murdered her," he said gloomily, as he raised 
the lifdoss form, aud placed it on a sofa; and while 
Cyrilla sprang to the door to admit Melanie tears of re¬ 
morse gnshed plentifully from his eyM. 

Melanie was more annoyed than surprised to find 
her niece in the room. The scream had made known to 
her the disagreeable interruption of the important inter¬ 
view ; but so uncon.seious was she that any riling more 
than a common attack of qnlepiy had taken place, tbat 
she unlocked the doors, admitted fresh ait tbrouf^ tba 
windows, rang the bell, and felt Margaret’# pulse vith 
perfect composure. 

“ Doctor Hurtig aud Yieo,” she said calmly to the 
servant, who instantly appeared. And when diraeUy 
afterwards the latter entered the vooin, she turned t» 
OyriUa, and scarcely looking at her, observed, “Wenast 
return to the ball-room, it will never do if gre an all 
absent—1 hope we hare not heoi missed.” 

And Cyrilla feVowod her into the aAomiiig nan in 
■‘ilenre; W there, throw^ hmsclf into the neeiest 
chair, hunt into a passun efteen. 

It waa only then that Mdanie Mcceind hat sister’s 
crushed dress, disordered hair, and bloeding shoulder: she 
stopped aud loojmd at her with u expressioa of amiass- 
nient end inquiry. 

“ Margaret overhaaid—ail—” said ^ !**>* 

choked her uttManee, fuithct eqdiuiatiui ifM tiUB 
h^esriblc. 

When the Ratcliffe school of aovdiste wta 
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in Um MO ffl da a t, in the time of red>heeli« and 
one of their prodaetions commeaced 
with we following exquisite specimen of an 
anticlimax :—** It was not without tome emo* 
don that Arabella (for such was the name of 
the hennne) beheld forty niches, and in each 
niche a robber with his sword drawn/’ Just 
in the same way the most temiic scieues occur 
in Cyrilla, and the horror which might l>e sup* 
posed to strike people dumb evaporates with 
“ a burst of pawionate U«rs,” or, as our au¬ 
thoress writes when describing the effects of 
one of the most awful fos that afflict luunatiity, 
and that too in the presence of the bigamist and 
his Tictini ,—** the rolling of the sightless eves, 
the audible grinding of the (ertb, tlw white 
foam that CTthered around the parting liifb "— 
what terrific cjffect follows! docs it make poor 
Cyrilla’s senses reel and utterly prostrate nsr ! 
not at all,—only “ shocked her beyond meop 
sure!” So we should suppose!* But tla? 
patlios of the work is not its only demerit, for 
expit^ssii^ts ^ bad taste offend the reader con¬ 
tinually. Amongst the Germans, in g<tod so¬ 
ciety, It is not Hsiltil for refimd young ladies 
to utter such an expression as, “ >?o one, I am 
sure, would imagine that that ciyil liuuisemaid 
of my aunt’s thoved lialf a tree in its jniping 
mouth.” Nor would a young gentlc^fcn of 
good breeding, in any Prussian or Austrian 
society, make constant use of the word '*iu- 
femal” before ladies. 

To turn from a subject so uiipbxtsant, here 
is a little scene charactei’istic enough, but at 
which w'c can fancy the sliadc of some Teu¬ 
tonic ancestor of the actors in the pastime, 
looking on, in the inyisilniity of a phanfom, 
smilii^ grimly, or may be sadly, like Bunte 
watching the floating form of Francciiuo di 
Rimmim in the iiiferoal regions. Conceive 
the jousta and tilting of the middle ages dc- 
generafing into 

TBX OBAUIB BASa. 

Under Rlennnhein > directions a tolerably larn space 
ms enclosed, and the spectators retired to a dump of 
oaks, and seated UimselTa m garden-chairs, camp- 
stooh^ and benches; crostds of serrants, under pretence 
of aaiustiBff, harried to and fro. The officers, whose 
airiral haa been the incentive to all these preecedin^ 
again mMUited, and took np theic stations at different 
Mvts of the banrien; the IVsident adronoed, bis eyes 
ued intently on his mtch, and feUovcd Iby a serrant 
eaiTTing a folded fog, tad at tha aanw awiasBt three 


horses were led forward- Rnpeit, RlpBiBiheUi. and 
Stauffen, after exchanging sotne gestana of aroek de¬ 
fiance. adrnneed to meet them; 1atu|hin||l]r, hut with 
unusnal attention, they examined gfrtfot. Wt, wad bridle, 
drew on their rioTes, vaulted lightly into theh! aaddha, 
and extended their r^ht hands to M chalked. RitfdM 
could not resist the temptation to try his on tho ihoa kitr 
of tho groom, who bad evidently bestowed a donUa 
«[nantK}' on his master's gjove, with the laadl^e IntSB- 
tioD of making his victory notorious: nothiw could be 
more perfect than tho impression of Ute spiawfitm hand; 
nothing more exhilarating than the shout of hw^ter that 
foIlo«'«'d. 

Tito Preeident gave the signal, and they all prtased 
eagerly forward: even in doing so, thure was something 
characteristic in their manner. KIcmmhein was daring 
and thoughtless, Rupert agile aud dexterous, Stauffoa 
steady and wary; and these qualitim they exhibited un- 
reraittingly ns they chasodeach oth«; round the enoloicd 
space, ondeavouriiig to keep close to the fence, whore 
Uto It'd shottldurs were sate from their opponents, and 
tht’if right liuudi, ready to descend should opportu- 
iiitr offer. Unceasing were tho impetuous chai|((» made 
by k.lfnnmheiii to obtain this envied position, but Stauffint'l 
horw) invariably reared to save hw rider from the in* 
toudod blow; and Rupert uot unfrequently threw himwdf 
rottinleU'ly on the other side of his, oud laughed raerrUy 
as Kletniuhein's hnud w.tved violently nud fruitluisly 
in the air abovo him. One or two narrow osrupes iri 
limgtli made Un|iorl in earnest and Htanffeii d(*tormined; 
uneonM’iiiusly they made couiniun cause against thelt 
iiniKnuous ativersary, and after tito following encounter 
K.loiiimhein Ijoro the mark of defeat on his Jacket. 
Ri>iid<T«d desprute by having nothing more to fose, ha 
daslied after Siauffen, who, in Itia eum'avours to eseana 
him, rt'ccived tlic dreaded mark from Rupert, whila 
passing hint in full career. From that moment the in¬ 
terest of the. spifctators increased visibly ; tbev ureasod 
towards the barriers, and uuri>serv(<dly bmiowed all thab 
auxu'ty on Rupert, who. Loti^ pursuetl by adversaries who 
had nothing to fear from him, was obliged to make naa 
of all his art and activity to esca]ie; he turned so oftafi 
and so suddfuly, forced his horse to surJi vhikuit springs, 
that lie was for some timn unapproachable; and at 
length, when lu<inmeil in completely, aud Just os ovary 
oAe supfsised ail hsit, he threw himself fiat on his bock, 
and once more isughetl^s the liiuids waved hurinkssly 
over bis head. Uow much longer ho could hats evaded 
his pursuers it is hard to say : they were again forcing 
him to perform the most extra-ordinary mauomvrea, whoa 
the President gavu Uie sigual to unfurl the fiog, and da- 
clanvi Rupert victor. 

' But enough in all eonucienco of Cyrilla, and 
of lb« fharae.tera gniupetl ureurul W. The 
name of Erakine deaumcbi at leant attention to 
an autliopfw belonging to that iiluatrioua family, 
and attention w« nave bestowed. Pn»ii«*, 
also, we will gladly au'&rd, with no niggard 
hand, if the authoreaf), elever. an she certainly 
in, will write auotlier novel Uie antitheaw w 
tlw one. 


Sam Suck’s Witt Bmu tmi dfodkna Iiuimce*. 2 VoUu dvo. Hurat and BUcketh 1869, 

Bybrt production of Mr. Joetice H^borton and the tntidiani of conveyiiw the CaBodka 
mast be r^dsfea with ehaervatioo, keen aotire, en^ate of Yankees. It ia weU to keep (his hi 
and roOT hniiKmr. mind when we read hu books. 

Mr, Uallibttrtun k what they caU a ^ Hoc Sum Blink, it iseento, received a roving ifom- 
noae” in the western world, which meana aNova misaiou irom hia Psesidfsil U» exaattae into and 
So atk iv Hia CNOtion, 8am Slick, iaa Yaakctr, report npou the mnidi-tidked-of fiuhorieu on the 
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Ikii-kch of Novh S(;ofiii, Brunswick, tiiid 
Prince Hind's Island—sources of WMilth of 
lar more itn|M>iiHni'c, iiiid of fur ^rriater value, 
fliiiti (.'iililiiriiia; and yet In our Iiainis, or 
ivlhcr ill thosi; of our colonists, at present al¬ 
most unjimductivc. 

If is cadent., however, that Jonathan, wido- 
.iwiikc to all that wiriwms his interests, is fully 
iiliv4« to their rnpahilities, and has nuide up los 
mind to their aetpiisition at all haaanls. 

Sam starfeil with due alacrity upon his er¬ 
rand, ttceiving six dollars a-duy wap«, and six 
iriore foi* travelling exjienses, with (M-rniission, 
it he (hutiprht projier, to charier a veswl lor the 
[•urjHiHe <if carryint; on his investigations. 

I)iiring his eriii>u‘ he throws off us usual a 
niinilM'r of sjiarkling sallies, reiiiarkahle for 
tlieir truth, wit, and cutting sai^easin. We 
eunnot forhear seieeting a few ns stieciiiiens. 

Sjieaking with an Jviglish uohfeinun on the 
Miiiieet of tin* House of Ooininoiis, heohserves, 
truly enough, that “ if a’int the people of 
I'higlaiul.” 

Tlir. IIOUHK OK eOMHONS. 

“ Vt ry Iriii',” wiiil his l.nrtlship. 

“ Well,’'Mils I,‘‘8inre the Kefonii Hill, that House 
(li-ii’t <l^-ou tnuch erwiit. You talk tti IheohieatiHl (iiirt ol 
It, ihe ffifttiim there ilon't talk to >ou in reply ■, they 
i.'ilk to file |ic<>]ile outside, and have a ereat adtatitace 
over you. A good Ijitiii <|uotatifiii will lie elH>ercil liy 
Isird .lohn Muiiners and >Sir Roliert ln){lis, and even 
l.or(l .lulin lluksell hiiuM'lf; hut Utiiiio talks alKniteheap 
lirrad, iiiievarKal sutl'rage, vote hy hailot, no f>udf;erR, im 
ineii-o'.war, tin eol<inii<i., no taxi's, and nu nothin'. Well, 
while you ore rheereil hy liall'-a-iio7.eii srhelars in the 
House, lie is eliecred by mUlious outside.” 

" ’I'here is a );rent ileal of truth in that uliM-rvatioii, 
Mr. Shek,” said he; “it never struck me in that 
li^ht Isifore; I see it now and he rose aiid walked un 
and down the ruoni. “ That accotiiilh for O'l'oiincll s 
Mieeess.” • 

“ KxatVlv," sais 1. “ He ihdii't ask you for jiistiee to 
irel.iiid. espi'etiii)!; to conviiii'i'you, for he ktiew he had 
more than jnstiee to Ireland, while Kiijcland got no jnstuvi 
tlu'i-i'; nor did he npplatid the Irish for your ailmiration, 
hut that they might admire him and themselves. His 
'•peci lies were made in the 1lou.>s<, but Uul addre.>»ed /o 
It; llipy were deliveri'd for the ediftration of Ids country* 
men. Now, tliough you won't enndesri'nd to what 1 
eall wksdom, but what you call ‘ Istpularity huntin' and 
soft sawder,’ there's your equals iu that House that do.'* 

Conversing with the Auicricuii Presnlcut 
tespix'ting the nienilM'hsof lln> Upjicr House, he 
expn'sscs nil opinion thut ** they don’t under- 
stand tin? |>eojiie." 

TUB HODBS OK t.niinv. 

“ They don't,** cais 1, “ that's a fart. IVt the {wople 
oiidi'rstand them? Not alwayts," sail 1. 

“ 'Zactlv,'* said he, “ when you liivo burn senators, 
>eu most have horn tiMhi sotneUmes.'* 

“ And when you elect," said 1, “ you sometimes elect 
a raven distracted Roney of a feller too.” 

“Kiwt doi»r to it," said President, lartin', “airf if 
tluQr aint imite fboh, they arc entire rognes, that > a 
fact; eh, oUck! Woli, 1 suppose each way has its 
niCriu, six of one and balf-a-dnseu of the other.” 

'* nut tlm Preiideut,*' and he adjuatod his odlar and 
ivavai. kg ougkk to be the choam nf the people; and 
ham dt wa» (he flm time he'd calM sm that, W1 aw 


he was warmin') tt's a proud, a high and a loflysiation 
too, aiut it? To bo the elect of twenty-five mflRons of 
free, iudependeot, and enlightened white citiams, that 
have three minims of Mack niggsn to work and swet 
for 'em, while they smoke and takes the rag off of 
Kuruiiean monardis; don't it?” 

“ Very,” sais I, risin’ to take leave. “ And President,'' 
sais I, for as he seemed dotarmined to stand iu the 
market, T thought I rai^t just as well make short 
meter of it, and sell mm at once — “ President,” 
sais 1, “ 1 congratulate the nation on havin’ chosen a 
man whose first, last, and solo object is to serve his coun¬ 
try, and yoursoir on the honour of fiUiag a eliair fiu 
ak>ve all tho thrones, kingiloms, queendoms, and em¬ 
pires Jn tho uncvarsal world.” And we shook hands 
and parted. tf 

Here is It aly hit at the itymjiatlibiera on both 

sitlcs! of the Alluntic. 

* 

« Tint FRKE NIGOKH. 

•' Why who tlic plague are you ?” sais I, “ Satan, 
Satan ? I never heard tliaf name afore. Who are you ?” 

‘WJuno’s son. Sir! You mind, massa, she was alway.s 
fund of fine nuines, and called mo Oi/pander.” 

Why, IMeander,” says 1, “ my boy, is thut you ?” and 
I held nut my hand to him, and shook it heartily. I 
heard Old Uiuwhard inwardly groan at this violation of 
all decency; hut lie said iiotuin' till the wcthilrew. 

Mr.*hliek,'’ sais lie, “ I am astonished at you shakin’ 
haiiils wi^h that critter, that is iw black as tbc devil's 
hind fool. If hu was a slate you might make free with 
him, hut you ran't with these northern free niggers: it 
turns their head, and inaki’s them as furred and as sarcy 
as old Scrolcli himself, llicy arc an idle, lazy, miod-for- 
tiutbin'#ice, and I wish in my soul they were ail shipped 
oir out of the Country to hugland, to ladies of quality and 
high d<>grec lliere, tliiU make such an everlasliu' touss 
alwut them, that tlu:y might see and know the critters 
they talk such noiiseiisi! about. Tbc devil was painted 
lilaek lonu iN'furc the slave-trade was ever thought of. 
All the aixdilion women in New, and all the synijiatluhin' 
lilies ill Old Knglaud pul U^'tUcr, caut’l make an 
l'!tliio|icaii cliange his skin. A nigger is— a uigger, tliat's 
.a fact.” 

“Capting,” sais I, “rrt«f-/o/A/ ha wffd that w ijfim 
found in thg tail Tank grass of fushimi; but it's too late 
tu-iiight to talk about einancipatiou,slavery, and all that.” 

During ihcctilin, an IiKlian having wounded 
n jittriKtiw, tlie fitih tlivetl and disappeared. 

“Well done, funiinine gender,” saitl the pilot.” 
— “ How can you tell it ’a a female porpoiitc ?” 
Ktid the Captain. 

SH£ MATl'U’. 

'*What will yon bet?” said the mate, ‘*it's a she por¬ 
poise?” 

*• Five dullam,** said tho pilot. “ Cover tbem,” hold¬ 
ing out tho silver coins in his hand; “cover tbem ;'' 
which was no soouer done than he quietly put them into 
his pocket. 

*• Wlio shdl decide?" said the male. 

“ I ’ll leave H to youndf,'* said Ehiad, coolly. “ III 
takn y»nr own woni for it, that 's &ur, idat it ?" 

“ Well it is so, that 'a a 1^" 

“ Jump overhoard then, and swim oMpd aae if 1 gint 
right," The lond laugh of the men who mard the catch, 
rewarded the joke. ** But here ia your money,** he said; 

“ 1 know it to be bet, and a bet ia only fair when there 
is a chance of hsan', that’ll ray l 0 |^, at aav rate.” 
“HowdoyoakranrUtben?** aaidthempMr. ' 

“ fieeauBD it stands to reaioa, to nainr', and to loi^.’* 

“ W(fl, tone,** said the captain, ** bt v ait down aert 
and see how yon prove the gender of the AA by reaion, 

QMur** mA Iccie. X 

“Weih’’iSd Bdad, “thm a BitBr* to aU thin^ 
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Among hnmans tliere '» tbrn' tuuds. «lut« naiar\ nigga 
uiuur', and liuDin oatur’; tlKU Umre it fish natar\ and 
hurso natof’, musquito naUir', and butim uatur'* a^ he 
iMtur’, and she natar', at hast Aat 'a mjr logic. W(Ai 
It 's the natiur’ ojf purpoites, when a she one geU wounded, 
that all the otin^ porpowce raco right arter her, and 
chase ho- todcadi. Taey aht'w her no marcy. Homan 
uatur' it tfao same as fuh natiur' in this putkler, and 
is as scaly too. When a woman get* a wound from an 
arrow ahot ont ty icandal, or envy, or maiioe, or folse* 
hood, fw not keeping her eye on the comiMUis, and shapin' 
iKr course as she ought to: men, women, aid boys, 
sons, and their tea-goin’ gossipin' wires, pious galls and 
prim old maidt, all start off in full cry iiko a pack of 
Uoudhouiids alter her, and tear her to pieces; and if she 
cartlis, and has the luck to get safe into a hole futt$ they 
howl and yell round it crery Umo she thews her noso, 
like so many imps of darkness. It's the raco of charity, 
to KM whidi loug'icggnl, cantin', biliouB>lookin' erittur 
can be. in first at the death. They turn up tlitf whites of 
their eyes like ducks in thunder, at a fox-hunt,'s so 
wicked; but a gaU-hont tlicy lore dearly, it's * servin' 
the ijoid.” 

" But Uiat still don't prove it's a female porpoise," 
said Cutler. 

“Yes it does,"replied Eidad; “lliey daxn’t sarTa*a 
man that way: if tl^ get up a hunt on hifli, Im don't 
run, lie shews fight; ho turns round and says, *C«tno on 
one at a shnepand 111 handlo you, <ir two toiR'llicr, if 
you like, you cowards, or all in a heap, and I ifiight till 
i die, but f won't run ;*tlial'H hc-natur', you see. Now 
if the wounded fiornoise was a male, wonldn't be turn 
also, butt witli his head and thrash with bis tail like g 
brave Mlow ? he'd a sten ’em all shot and speared first 
afore he'd nui. No, the natur' of a wounded gall and a 
wounded slio-por|ioiKe is to run for it; so that Gmi hi femi¬ 
nine-gender, accunting to my logic." 

Tlim* are ftnv aiitontr our fair readi-iw who 
will deny llial there is much shntwdiiutw ui Uiu 
following amihing iteraiflagc— 

TIIR OEHTLK SRX ANO TIIK OKHTLR AET. 

Natur'has given her a tongue,” sais I, “so loose 
and ili‘y <>n its hiugts it's the nearest tiling in creation to 
{leriietual motion. Oh! if ever you was hi a fisk-m2rluit 
to liiiudnn, you'd hear 'em use it in perfection! Don 'l 
iIks words come «*asy, and such words too, no livin' soul 
ever heerd afore; imt jaw-broakiu’ wiuvIk, such as black 

J jantlenK'n use to hIicw their knowleihm of dictionary, but 
leart-breakiii' words, not heavy, thick, and stinging. 
Why they call a feller more names in a niinit than woulil 
sarve half the Spanish grandees, and one of thorn diap's 
names covor the whole outsido of a letter, and hardly 
leave room fitr the place of dirvetiup at the tend of it. 
I’retty names they use too do thuso fiKhwomcn, only they 
have a lectio-—just a leotie—taint about ’em, and aiiit 
quite as sweet as stale fish. There never was a man yet 
could stand them. Well, if they can't fight, and are 
above slang, and scorn scoldin', con tease beautiful, 
drive a man ravin'distracted 
“ Did yon ever see a hoiM race and chase ? tear and 
bang, jump and kick, moon and groan, round and roas^ 
over and over a paster' with his mouth open, bis nostrils 
iqiread wide, his cyM staring', bis tail up, his body all 
conred with foam, and he nady to dnm dovrn dm? 
WeU, that greaym critter aint hurt, be » only teased, 
totidied on the Am, and tfaen in the ear, tfeUm where 
the skin hi thin, and Btnng where It ia off. WbyH'ano- 
Ihhi’ aftat that dees uat hot a teaaiii', tgroMstin’, 
hornet; you oouldn't do it yonradf with a wh^ if yoa 
was to dn for It. WcU, a womaa can sarvo a man the 
same way; a sly tittle Jibe here, another (ouch (ben, now 
on Ua prids, tlieii'oo (kults, ben eo bis tamfiy, tbete 
on his friends, and (ben • litUe acdds nt al slip o' the 
tangBi,dDDao& ]wrpoae,tltft readies ^ Jaaleoa tgati 


away the poor critter mxs at tbM last iting, be cant 
stand it no mwe, he is mrioaa, and tbrmn down his iiat 
and kicks it (he can't kick her, that aint manly), and 
roan and belim like a bull, till he cant otter bo niort> 
wMds, and then off he goes to ood his head fry diiyto' 
himscif into a fever. 

“Oh I ifa beautifii) play that; you may talk of pbi^’ 
a salmon alter he k hodwd, and the sport of seam' nim 
Jump dean out of the wutor In bk stn^gleSfAt-raeia* off 
and being snubbed again,Md reded up, till he k ahnoat 
bagged, whan dadi, splaih, he makea another apring for 
it, and away ho goes aa liwd as he can Uck, and out runs 
thu line, wmrr-rr! and then another fauur'a play afore 
be gives hi. 

“ Wdl, it’s grand, tboro't no doubt. Itk very ex¬ 
citin' ; but wliat k that sport to sedn* a woman play her 
husband. Tlic wife, too, k Just sndi anmliw little ipuidy- 
lookin' fly as tliat which Um safanon was fool enough to 
bo hooked with, and got up Just as nateral. (ffi I now 1 
have watched one of bm afore now at that game. Don't 
slio enjoy it, tlui little dear, smilin' all the time like an 
angd, most bewitchin* sweet; bright, littla eyas, spar¬ 
klin’ like dismimds, and her teeth lookin' so white, and 
her fate so composed, and not a breath to heave her hean- 
tifid bosom, or swell her allerbostor neck, but (Ml quiet 
and as gentle throughmit as one of the graetn; and her 
words so svnnl, all honey, and usin' such endearin' 
names too, you'd think sho was courtin' amost. But 
the honey makes the words stiek, and the fond names 
cover a sting, and some plirasos that are so kind have a 
hidden meaning that makes ptwr hubby Jump right on 
cend, and when be roars with pain UM rage, she lays 
down her pencil or her embroMory, and looks up In sur¬ 
prise, for sho was occupinl before, and didu 'I uiAh-o no¬ 
thin'. (Ill I what a look of astonkhmont she nuts on. 

“ * Why, my dearest love,’ sals she, * what is the mat¬ 
ter with you, aint you wdl ? How wild you look! Has 
any thing excited you? Is there any Uting in iho world 
I can do for you T 

“ He con *t stand it no longor, so he bolts. As won 
as ho is mme, the little cherub wife lays bock her bead 
and smilm. 

“ * Ituecuinb is a cluunning man, Mr. >Slick, and one 
of the kindest mid licst husbands in tlio world, only he is 
a little touchy and hasty-tornpered sometimes; don't you 
iHiuk s«i V 

“ And tlien she goes on us nsil os if nothin' bail Imp- 
pencil, but casts round for a chance to let go and laugh 
out. So sbn says— 

I'ray, Mr. Slick, do teJI mo wimt sort of folkn Uto 
BIuon(.MeK are. Is it true tlie weather is so cold tinve, 
ibat thoir noses ato bluo all winter ? Btucnoscs! wliat 
a fimny name!' 

“ That's the cbonco she was looking for, and tiieu slio 
tudulges in a laugh so hearty, w clear, so luud, and so 
merry, you'd think hot heart was so full of joy, it re- 
quind that safety-valvo to keep it from bustin’. 

“Oh! I'd rather sec a man nlayod than a salmon 
anytime; and if woinm are bau-i^ somelimivt, funl 
can't bdp thenudvee in a genfral way, I giuws thi'y are 
snore than a match fat the men in the long run." 

Tliin in followed iiy a capital rttory of tin.’ 
dirtatioiui of the youtip; lady and tb<j wny 
in which they nreTioiinly rnl fltenwa'lvee of 
their chaiM’runn; uuf our nmdeni niuM. Iwik thin 
out for tbcmeclves. Wc nelect in pndcrcncc 

THU WITCH or misoonT. 

“ How suaage it k,Bopliy,tJmt ymt eouUn'treeoltKC 
roe! * Msybe it's witoiicry, far that hM a prodigiaoa 
effect imn the iMsmiry. Do you heKeve is witemf 
said 1, feaningon my (dbov to m grass, asd loektoesp 
into her pretty feee. . ^ 

“Hewcan 1 Mlave, whe never taw one? did yoBt" 



m 


S4.K m0s!» W1»B MWS AND MODI&N INtTANCBS. 


« Jmt e«M iron «eoiBit]riaEB|lMid,‘'MidI. *'tbai'« 
duekAd of ’on-’' 

Do me)'* Mid die, ** what lott of bokiag ptopb 

tliwafo. Uul«,eniii,ipHefBl»eiooMaM«oa^ 

twr 

«‘The moot opleodid gdU,*’ «di I, «'a«ital aura ever 
bdield • lidf«mgel, liatf*<woiii«ii« with a touch of che¬ 
rubim, mwieBl kmgtm tokfiraBli orw, ud cheekt tnado 
of rod tod whMo mom. Ibojr ’dMwuefa Old Scratch him- 
Kclf, if ^ waa only to look on Iba. Thegr eaU 'on Lan- 
caibiio wikhaa." 

Did they em hewitch yon ?" the laid, laiybin.' 

"Well, they would, that'i a Heti only I bad keen 
bewitched before by a far handtomer ono than any of 
them.” 


** And pray who ia aha?’ 

“ If I wai to call her up from the deep," laii I “ hare 
you oourage enough to iooc her In the face ?" 

Well, the lookoda iitde chalky at that, but said, with 
a itaady roico, '‘Certainly I hare. 1 nerer did any 
harm to any oao in my lim; why ahonld 1 be afraid of 
her, et mcdally if iho 'a to Iiandtome ?*' 

“ Well, thou I 'il raite bar; and you 'll toe what 1 nerer 
saw in i^gland or eltewhere. 1 'll shew her to you ia 
the pool and I wared my hand three or four timet 
round my head, and rnth a ataff mode a circle on the 
ground, protendin' to comply with rules, and look wite. 
“ Come, • taia I, “aweet rritch, riae and shew your beau¬ 
tiful face, ^ow, giro me your baud, Miuand 1 lad 
her down to the deep, atili, transparent pool. 

Mr. SUck,” said she, “ 1 'm not anro the raitin' of 
spirite ia right for you to do. But 1 said I would look 
on thU one, and 1 will, to skew you there '■ nothing to 
tie afraid of, but doing wrong." 

Stoop and look into the water," sais I: " now, what 
do you see ?” 

“Nothing," the aakJ, "but eome trout awimmin' 
slowly about." 

“ Hold yonr head a little higher," Bids 1. " More a 
little further this way, on account of the light; that's it. 
What do you siio now ?” 

“ Nothin' but my own face." 

Aro youstttof look again.” 

“ Certainly, it 'a my own; I ought to know it." 

" Well, Uiat's the face of Sophy, the Witch of Ebkir 


WiiU, idle jumped up on her feet, and she didn’t look 
picakod at tlie juke, I toll you, 

A ncjfro’H iletinition of *'abolition,*’ or 
f>ni&n<ripKtion, ia not luul, and will put that 
matter m a neir light to some penrsona. 


ABOUTtON. 

" Well, Oteaar, boy, I 'll tell yon what ablution is. In 
winter y\'U ^ ^ ^ ground." 

lu cmirso,” said Cosar, lookin' rory rriae, "I kaom it.’’ 

“ Well dcu. niiusa gubbemor, who k sblutionist, sends 
for his boss, and saU, ‘ Ton been good how, hery faithful, 
bery trusty; I gib you 'bery good character. Now I 
nianripote ym ; you free nigga now,' Well de horn cock 
up bis ear. 'ludd up his head, stick up his tail, and kick 
up his heeia like d» debU. W«B de madder k all eorored 
wk anew, and dem’i nuffiak^deie; and off ha goes 
to de fanner'a hani-yardt and fatmet Ik set de dega on 
him. Den he tike to de woods; hat ho don't understand 
bronain*, for he wat hroa|^ up 'mtmg gentimea, and 
he get ae itraw fw bed, and no nur to kew off oohi, and 
he rraats to bo took badt agin. He don't like abhitloa 
in cold country. He nder wurk for sometin' to eat in 
wintor, dan ha free and otacru. Dal ia att maMMP>h~ 
benwt hm>m *1001 abhitwn. Help me im now, Cwmr 
boy, datia agDedfoUert" and he gar*him nis left hand*, 
a«dclaaptai'tt|ak,«ih«NHtouifoekhe knoeked dm 
dandy's nat off rrith the ri|^t fist, and marfy di a ai tt i lwd 


the etomi of it, *nd then snddtn|y wksaUn’ ham cnad. 
give him two or time good, aowA aoUd kkfoa. "Due," 
said he, lettin* 1dm go, "you is e m aa cip a tr d — you is free 
nigga now; dat is wuiithm. Clar off, yen pork and cab¬ 
bage nigga yen. Take dat for de onarduy aenam yon 
warn me np rdd. and frightened de lady to de winder da. 
So make tracks now, and go dine wid mama guhberaor. 
Yah! yah! yah!** 

One more extract, and we have done: we 
have culled samples enoi^hto indte all to e pe¬ 
rusal of Bam Blit! Vs last, if not his best effiuaon. 

A tiAf^nmiKCioan. 

One Jaamiii Phinny (an itinerant adwen- 
tupej^ loquitur— 

" well, on<‘ night 1 got into a’most an all-fircd row. I 
nom cuul'l koi-p ont of them to sure my life; they seom 
kinder /lateral tu mo. I guMu, there must bare been a 
row ill tlic house when 1 was born, for 1 can’t recollect 
the fuKi 1 was iu, I began so ajr^ Well, one ni|^t I 
hcered an awful uoisi; in a gambljdAouae there. £my- 
body was talkin' at unct, aweaciif^onct, and hUtin’ at 
oivct. It ssanidcd so beautiful anilwati^’ 1 couldn't go 

and 1 juit up stairs ,and dashed light into it like wink. 
'They had bwu playin’ for one of the most angeliferous 
alavc-galla 1 ever seed, tibe woa alt but ,wlufo, a jpla- 
guey sight more near white than any Bpaniah, or Por¬ 
tuguese, gr Lyetalien gall you eroi’ laid eyes on; in fact, 
there was nothin’ black about her but her hair. A 
Frrncbroau owned her, and now claimed her back on his 
Ktbgle resarred throw. The gull stood on a chair in full 
riew, a perfect pictur* of Southern beauty, dressed to the 
greatest advantage, well educated, and a pruo fit for Pre¬ 
sident Tyler to win. 1 worked my way up to where she 
was, and sais 1 ; 

“ Are them your sale papers t" 

“ ‘ Yes,' sats she; ‘ aU prepared, except the blank for 
tbo winner's uainc.' 

“ • I'ntwhem in your pocket,' sais I, ‘ dear. Now is 
there any way M t«caiie V 

‘ Bock dM>r,’ said she, poiutin’ to one behind liw. 

“' AJi right,’ sais 1; ■ ifon't be skeered. 1' B die for 
you, but I ’ll hare you.' 

“ The fight was now general, erery Mer hi the mom 
was at it, for they said the owner was a cheatin' of kem, 
llm French and fitrrinen were ou one side, the City and 
River boys on tbo oUier; and as the first was armed 
they waegettiii' rather the bater of it, when I upe wiUi a 
chair, breidts a leg off H, and lays ahont rk^ and left, 
till 1 came to tho owner of the gall, when tmade a past 
at his sword-aim that brousdic the blade out of it 83ria.' 
I saw him fedin' for a pistol with the other hanA when 
1 calls out, ' Quirk, oojt, ont widi the Ughta for your 
Ufe, lose no time ” And as they went out, kingr be goec 
too, neck and crop out of tho winder, nud tte gall and 1 
slipt thro’ the door, down the back stain into m street, 
drove off home, inaaitod my name in the blank of the M 
of sale, and she was mine. The knave of ctufas is a mat 
card. Slick, (fo! shs vM a foB, and got eery fond of 
me; she stnek as dose to ase as ike ba» on a hiekory- 
log. She kkkadupakenihleKnrwlMilidd her again, 
most asbadasilMoiialgntherntaBdl mast say I 
was sorry to part with fast too, bat 1 wanted Iks awMir, 
and she fotobad a hugs ram." 

Thia hA extract ii aomethiag la the Unelff- 
Tom sprit aiad a^le, 01 ^ more iritf^r, and 
pramptM by live fcenadian mfaichMTamaaieie. 

of Cax^ annexaligD—it will be a Img 
tine bef^ tke SQue anem and tke TiodMeg 
oonte te loTe ooe wMAer. 
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Tai iuk Mr. Wenefcatem fropfiaed M> JkiiDMlf 
was one of no ordnkarjr diffidnl^.—nan* wn nay 
affirm, ffiat few herides himaalf eoold have sno* 
cessfiiily achieved. It required « scholar well 
read in the literature of Germany, and as pen* 
ficient in the laoj^age of our own eouatiw, to 
have culled from the voluminous correspondence 
of Goethe the sentiments here oollecteo, and to 
have presented them, in an intelligible form, to 
the Brituh public. * 

Mr. Wenckstera has, in the present instance, 
judiciously confined his researenes to Ooeth^ 
pose compsitions; rightly consideridg that t^ 
ideal prsonages who owe their existendh to the 
imagination of the poet ean hardly be deemed 
on nil occasioni^ithe true expnents of the 
genuine opinimw'’^the great author himself. 

1 |bbe{m% us displays bis real (!ha» 
ractehunjfeivat^fe with pbotograpuc fid^y. 

(;upe ft may readilv^earn'*^hat 
cHhought, without uloddhtg their 
weary way thro^h a pile of nookc, which, 
however interesting they may be to the littera¬ 
teurs of his own nation, cannot bo expected to 
engage the attention of the public or another 
comitijr.” 

Besides the command and choice of languaffe, 
so rarely attained by a foreigner, whid Mr. 
Wenckstem hefe evince, peat indeed must 
have been the research and industry requisite 
ere this little volume was given to toe world. 
Not only must lie have prused with care the 
conversations published by Riemar, Eckerman, 
and Lnden, but he must have made himself 
thoroughly master of the various topics elab^ 
rately discussed by the philosophic German in 
his letters to Schiller, Stolberg, Rcinhard, Zel> 
ter, Rochlitz, Woltman, Rtemer, Sobukman, 
Reich, and many others, filBhg, as these epistles 
do, many pnderous tomes. 

The thought that suggested diit Mmpilation 
was a happy one: the result is strikingly suc- 

IndependenlUy of other and higher considera* 
tions, Mr. Weodkstem is ind^ entitkd to 
the mtitude of those who cannot prose in the 
ori^al the works (^Gotnany's most illustrioas 
•on. 

The followhm extracts majf serve to couvev 
some idea of tE»power of the author, as well 
as oft^ aMtify and merit erf* his tranaiater, 

Ths vast ressoasUeetniw 1ln> vary one is to Wtia 
iatlitstaltoaoflifeiawfcidi Iio IwolMa fconuaiii to 
Mow tbe fnafeiako to ehidi ho«V tMimri. 'IM feo 


A 





IhsM an two pss eta Mi pvsv. -. 

Tin adTtmite pini^ivan an like wepi^ 
tt-tbeeaw ol'aw^lre. soifetr ^.seijjk;«|ii 
iniogatsfeofeti. 

AO laws an made by oU mta. Yoaag um had 
wovea Iota tewiids ixM^tNai \ 9w vsa aioSe atust fee 
nde. 

Ihe rajupieat of penonal lAsrty, the Muoioni 
of tho Enf^ namotvsi tho rsi^t it ammais 
all other uatioux, thou an a ena to ten chUdren, 
who te Uwh fuuUlw aiul V tasA nisKds an trsatod with 
gmtor rapeeC. and left hi tho spHoyiMBt id non Up|l* 
noM and freeiuiu than the ohilibea in Qermaity. 

The fint look at tho world, by tho nind'e eys, as 
welt M by the bodily orguu) of Tiiioii, connya no dimuct 
unpm«ioii, cither to our heads or to our hearta. 'We m 
thiu|p without perceiving thorn* uid it takes a long dmo 
before we learn to ouderstaud the things we see. 

la youdt wo aro none the wane for error \ but It ought 
to be discarded boforo wo arrive at a uuuurer i^a. 

Our sensei do not deceive us, but our judgment does. 

IhoM only mho know little, oan be said to know any 
thing. The greater fee knowledge fee greater fee doubt. 

Thht is fee tras season of love, when m bdieve feat 
we alone can love, that no (me oould ever have hwed so 
before ns, and that no one trill love in fee sauM way 
after u. 

A|m makes ni tolerant; I never see a fault whieh 1 
^ysSf did not (^mmit. 

Men of prolound tfannghts and earnest miu^ aro at a 
great disadvantage wife fee public. 

Mon of genius, after all, an n(d ImmuttaL. What a 
comfort for modtori'ity! 


Oroai talents are ossentlaUy oonciiiatiiig. 

It la a teotble feing to see a great mi 
by a party of hhicklieMlii. 

A clever man is the best sncyclopadia. 


much of 


TlKtean thmriaiaeaaf nadoM: some enjoy wifenot 
Jndgiowit; othen jndge without enjoyment; and tenw 
tbtn an who judge wtdle they enjoy, ami Mijcy while 
fe^iut^. Taeiilter (dav reproduces fee workofart 
oa wtiidritlsattpgHl. !(• nuinbers an vwy svaH. 

QnipaUty pmviAM srigmalitiy. 

Hie immfeality of fee^y^aataiHH^ tfeom^ 



_It wife save mn. Bnitfanyenti HunfebeveMfe 

SM ise wdlfev te fea ago fe iMvsd'hhit. * 


These is a way of nfe 
aUntovasby, BatT 
illlifel 


is laisi «a w asifistf « asoBSr. 


efpt fienfe pride, 

kpilfels 
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(eUAKTKBtY HEVIEW OF KICH06COP1CAL SClEBOBr 


Everv mu* !>** !»* pMuluuitki'^ which he camwl Slnkcqwwo't drAWM want wue now and tbcD} titf 

riii, AM yet pecuiiAnti^ tiw inoAi imnoent, Are the raia are more thaa they oqi^ to he. This diewe the p S L , 
of many. !««*• 

Correction docs nnuh, but does tone. hai Byron's talent has aU the tmUi and graitdew «f 

Eoeouragaaont after eonsare, is as the snn ifter a nature, m also its samgeoms and dlseemfert. He' 
shower. stands ahme: nobody conus near him, and nobody Mw 

—— him. 

J have never madeaseayetofimr cmaky to parodies .. 
mill travmtiea. My only leaaim m hating theoi is bc« " The tnrid cannot do vitbont neat teen, baigtitt tneo 
i-.atmotlMnr>owor the bea^ifu1,noUe, and gMtt, that they arevetytrottbhsoHK tatto worW. 
iiiav aimuulato it. Indeed, where there u no rcali^ of . 

sw!i, 1 would stUipnserve the semblance. The ancumU Aimost aR the English write wtdl; they ate horn 
milt Shakomare, vniile they seem to doprive us df things orators and practichl men, widi a torn fw ite real. 

Krixit and oeautifhl, create and establish in thch plaeo 

Homothing which is highly valuable, worthy, and sinis.- 1 do not quarrd with Vkter Hugo for his .desire-to be 
factory. rich, or to eiather the glory of the day. But if he woutd 

wish to Bvo for posterity, m ought to write less and work 
Nothiag is mere torrtUo than active ignoranoe. mire. 


All clever Ihoodtts have been thought before. Yon 
must try to think tiion again. ^ '■ 

Tho deoUne of Uteratoro indicates the decline of the 
nation. Tho two ke^ pace In tlwir downward tendency. 


Wilh'tb'ui lant and moat sensible suggestion, 
whicli might be ndvautageously adopted bpr 
more than one liring writer; we close this 
volume, BO fall of rare and mwrkling gems, 
bid^ieu foyjMrhilc toihcSlpiiiii^oP.GoE 


(luarterly Joumai of MicroKopiml Science. No. III. ’Edited by Edwin Lank eu, ic,d., 
V.U.S., and Gsokob Busk, F.B.c.a,B., f.l.s. Blustrated with wootivuis, jgropbic 
and photographic phttds. S. Highley and Son, 32 Fleet Street. 


Wn observo wHh sutisfootion the increasing lenses, by which means the structure of the 
Buceew of this mful periodieal, which, under objects under considerattcMi can be siill further 
the Able edilo^p of tlio two learned gentlemen scrutinized at Imsuro: of course, in tliis respect 
who conduct it, has, in less Uian a your ih>m its the most elaborate and careful engraving could 
(.•stablishmcnt, aUained a proiuinent and an oc- never compete with them. * 
knowledgfid position in the scientific world. The last Number of the Journal contains. 

The revelations of the microscope, ns wonder* several important and cztremely interesting j»- 
ful and as imnortant in many respects as those pers on various sobiccts by Mr. Busk, Mr. 
which tho telescope has yielded, have of late Qiickett, Mr. Shadbelt, Mr. Gray, and others, 
become of so niiioh importance, that it was foni^' and iully maintains the reputation achieved by 
necessary to institute a iicriodical spcciallv to this pmiodical at its outset, 
rcoonl, ubt only the transactions the Micro- Wo may obaorve, ett pamuUf fat the saiisfac- 
scopicul Society, but Uw proccedmgs and dis- tion of those of our metropolitan readers who 
coveries of inicroscopists generally. derive thmr supply of water from the impure 

The inunber before os w, moreover, remark- mtuns of the New-River Company, tlmt a cor- 



Bjiiral fibre between tte hgrm oftho mr vessds. 

Pig.8 is the proboscis Ey au^fied 160 
diamotsrs, shewing thedivided abMil««t tnfase. 

Back ob^ AUs a mroolur disc tlttses iSMAMS 
m diameidr, is beaatAUiy dear, and dMaedy 
ddiM in eveiT ntinute delaA. In pddHioik*'to 
dm uninusM^nUfl fiddity, tbiM |lstes l«vn 

mis fnaaifisf adwiMm ever engniringL Ont 

- . - 


pAommw foiaMmfiim,«sd a A stale 

of ti^ws wbick oaaisa us homily (o desire 
Mr. P. O. Waid*a mn^ twwstAitlf and 
inexpeosm njfdMii ibr AunuiMf^ onr tmm 
with {Non watsr ware afand^ in more extBsdfe 
opentikiB. ItynsndAjb^tBntAintOaenMlis 
Of dMMmnntieils dnHy poued into onr mMsniB 
^^s iii d in g qwas ls dibitM l» di<i^ 
into odisr diHUMis. 
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Impibic 

lum 


fn. 


HW!, MlMsay^dift* 
)BB aad tautoli^oai 


Xii Hocb dn^ sajrr^ 

. .' »^Vlia«afU.|^Am« Mdtea«lt^%e^ 

13i» ihiiip tliaft an ««$ r 

We iMd expedtad better tbli^ ikoD Mr. 
Siogern but . 

IWjr la £gol« 1 m«(» liol to ItMtt ft aMe. 

^^Foolerjiiitlttvbet'vliea mtdnth^.'* ' 

Mr. Dyce sc&icely deMrres to be incltaded. 
in the same oategQiy. He enters into tlte contest 
in a better spirit, and with hi^er quidtikations 
for the task. At the some ume his reasoning 
is more l<^cal,a»d his deductions consctpicntly 
sounder. Still he asserts much, to wluob we 
cannot yield assent j and the readii^ public will, 
we tliiitk, but in few instances be convinced by 
the ai^iuBonts he addnees. . 

Laura T^ph. A Talc for the Youn^: |3mo. 

London: Routhn)^ & Co. 1853. ^ 

A TALE for the old u]so-<-a Imon bow they 
should treat the yoiuie; tlioujrli age, case-Imnl- 
enetl by prejucUce and habit, is too often eciual-* 
ly nwiiiOmlm atper. “Laura Templeis 
a good book for the young lady—the ludy less 
by birth tliun by wealth and eourtusy, reared in 
pride and luxury, whose study is to render !«»- 
self attractive, and who is growing up plausible 
but selfisii; for sbe will hiul how trail* is the 
foiindutiun of commercial wealth, when panics 
and foiling speculations, of which she under* 
stamis notfaii^', ruin tlie ]Mi*cnt upon wlmm She 
is deixmdent, while there are hut two resources 
for her— govenu'ss-shi]) or conipmtionship, both 
bate^I to the selfish. A tone of (uimcst {liety 
pervades the book. Piety without a taint of 
bigotry is no unim{iortunt matter in onr day, 

Traveh of Rolando; or, a Tour round the 
Worlds Second Series. By Aivhe Bow¬ 
man, Author of “ Laura Temple.” Small 
8 to. London: O. Boutledgc & Co. 1853. 
RfiAnsns now, who were readers in tlieir youth 
some thirty summers ago, may remember tbdr 
rrfiidt for the then TraveU ^ Rolando, with 
ail marvcla and adventores. The book 
was originally a tnuulafion from Janfliret, by 
Wm Austin; and this new work » descriiiod 
as a Booond Sei^, retailing the fonuer luunea 
and pessonages. The kada aow daae|pfaad aie 
Meaupotaii^ Petria, Siberia, Kasaaibatlta, 
Ca^, (mdTtobeC. There Is a fomhaato aboat 
tWi bo^ aiMiNi variety, stt^Mash^ that ^ 
MIm Aastm'e pabieatiQB. .Tworixvtattnmis 
vrffl diew die style of the pmmil TrmAt of 
ilMmtio, 


, AU^iiiv fi^iivaAsctoiiit^'' ;; 

fooHHw % m m^Mbe sfuhw*. phinhiJa.lHJ^ 
glto, aft'adei fo.fjto IhfliifoitowaiibMs. 
Ihe'dwibetoMrilii'lfliaM 'WififMH'' 

biMe tlito QMiiiid fot alrdfo sfthftVMiaa ;4|f 
wbsm to* vjajetowfttohs saoiLtoed witotiiliasiphlbfti^ 
for we srs told, that when, she eawonfood % itona 
ftto, this sOflinM fhdls IgaiteS, sad ribs wee aSu* 
turned. And When Alejaader'rMctMd Ibit plwe, {ato 


boatlbie, end netting it on 




VlIS BrtMANI IM rXKlS.—VCA BUtCItt. 

Tea Sriei, at it it called, ia the muney nai^ Or 
ttandu-d of Taitm, in which thw price of every artiele is 
expreitcd. Tlieae hrlciui roalW exiat: they are cahet 
comnosed of a muture of inferior or tpoHed leavea or 
ttalla of tea, wilit the leavea of a plant of tbs toflftags 
genu.*, whieh il firat atreped in lamba* blood. Uliit 
maa8.is kneaded, formed into l>riek.tliap«d eaket, and 
dried in an oven. I ho con«iBii>d<m of thia artkle 
among the uomiule tribes ia enormous s they dtlMivs 
the ewes in boiling water, mixed with meal, fot, and 
salt. 

Atibrri/ Ci^>i/cnt: or, The Lordddp of Ailer^ 

ilalv. By Miss £. M. Stewart. London: 

Ingram, Cooko, and Co. 1833.. 

Tuts novel belongs to Uie “ blue light and trap¬ 
door ” school of romance, but is by no^ moans 
A bad specimen of its class. If tho authorcM 
wrote it simply to nuuisc.lier object wilt doubt¬ 
less bo gained; for people arc addicted to the 
marvellous and the tragic, and to this w[ork we 
have both accessories, contributed with no 
niggard hand. If proof of this were waiiUiig, 
tly title of the wood engravings would indicate 
the natnro of the muteriais out of whkli MitM 
Stewart has ercctml her edifice; in tti4 same 
way that a glance at the ]»articalar adjuatuient 
of twigs, or mud, or straw, or feathers, teifo us 
to what species of bird the nMt belong, with* 
out its being at all necessary to insftect vlsionaUy 
the occupant. Thus, d fo Jianiton Almmorth^ 
we have such dcs<!riptions of the o||gravings 
as, “Avulbt at tu'b lone Irk Dooi^' “Tbr 
Death sTRtroai^B on t«b rockv-irdun,” 

“ AuBUBV’s DISCOVBRT TtlR I>eAO BOOy,” 
“Benedict and tur Maruo in tub Mine,” 
and others equally demonstrating, that haiuit^ 
towers, riidii^ pauuel#, and mysteruHis visUai* 
tiona, form the staple commodities of the tale. 

Fw t^ sort of work, the plot is a goodoa^ 
and the style of compositiou by no mefttis devoid 
of flwritj but, if estiiBftted by a MgberatatMkid 
than R nuNC story-book to on a summer's 
day, it mast he e^mned, tioex! aettbe foiatori 
eehotesfKmds to the wtoarol inquiry 
unless, indeed, the foir nympfo in Irish aceeati 
asmoke tbe iaqni^ by ew!kittung~»m<s 
But there is evil in these eon of prodotUlem 
and the greater the amount of talent sfioanderad 
2£2 
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upon them, the greater u the cause for r^t, 
fince it is impossible to distil one particle of 
instruction or satisfactoiy result from a whole 
iiccstomb of w'orks appealing, as these do, to 
the lower faculties of tne mind. It is said thejr 
may be made the media of instruction, and that 
moral lessons are conveyed through trapdoors, 
and great tiuths illumined bv roman candles; 
and certainly it is auite possible that a modicum 
of good may lie, like a grain of gold, in a hun¬ 
dred weight of ore; but what a system of 
crushing is involved in its extraction! I^ove, 
murder, suicide, abduction, and duels, form the 
farming-stock of romance writers; and if to 
these ingredients the reader will add, in the pre¬ 
sent case, the legal ctnhroglio arising from a 
disputed peerage case, there will be no necessity 
to present him with a detailed account of the 
plot or personages. In tliewame way that wo 
are growing, or hafe grown, utterly nauseated 
with melodrama on the stage, so we are becom¬ 
ing, thanks to the improreucondition of literary 
taste, equally wearied with that particular 
class of romance to which “ Aubrey Conyers " 
belongs. , * 

The book is wonderfully low-priced,full of ex¬ 
cellent wood-cuts, and, as wc before said, is emi¬ 
nently calculated to wing an idle hour, without 
conferring the slightest benefit upon the litera¬ 
ture of fiction. _ 

JlitUt wn Earlif Kdufatiim, addreued to 
Mothers, By a Mother. Masters. 
Within a very small compass, there is here 
put forth niuidi matter fur rt^fluction on the 
most im}K>rtant ofsubjifts, the tmining of tjke 
intliiit and youthful mind. Every point and 
every Oimshfemtion, that can lie brought to bear 
upon it arc treated in a gwifle yeXoartmt spirit, 
evidently the I’esnlt, not of the indnlgeiice of 
mere tlicorv, hut of faithful and intelligent 
pnicticR. lllothers, to whom tliis little w^k 
IS siieeially addrei^, cannot do better than 
study it, and profit by it. 

MazziHif titdqed % himself and by his country- 
hum. By BKrvau Vizetelly & 

Co., W Fleet Street, im 
This is one of the series of contemporary Freuch 
works which the enterprising publishem are 
now bringing out. The author eommences by 
invesf^ting the claims of M. Mazzini to be 
rankea as a political, Mligious, and social re¬ 
former ; ho then draws a line tocastaip the total, 
which he declares to amount to~^* .£!>. 0* 0., 
and nothing more.” He then proceeds to con¬ 
sider M, Mazzini as a man of combinatioA and 
^tion, and states that he has had at least twoita’ 
enterprises* mined under him. M. dc Brdvm 
then proves, entirely to his own sudsfiteden, 
that Mazzini is a coward. 


“ At the end,” he eontinnes, of variont levrintionaiy 
movementi, nuuij nnfoitanate personR, led awaf and 
pushed forward by M. Mazzini, hare suffered the pnnish- 
meat of death; others have hem thnnm into prisw; but 
amidst all these eonsequenees, the great vkkmarjr bu al¬ 
ways taken care to save his own pr^us pusoa, having 
constantly directed the armed espeditioiu w Italy from 
Lonthm, Paris, Qeneva, or Lausanno; acting the part of 
BoUoau towaids the soldiers of Louis XIV—that a, eon- 
tenting himself with eneonn^i^ them by video and 
gesture at a distance. Biancbi-Gwvini, hisoonntrynuin, 
thus tersely sums vf the man’s whole charaeter‘ In those 
places, whore the only question is to use set phrases, and 
to prurokn disorders, yon will always meet Mazzini; but 
on tls) spot of danger, nevei 1 ” 

The book is well translated, neatly got up, 
and only costs half-a-crown. It is evidcmtly 
the woi4 of some hireling of Austria. 


The Temple of Education; being retuhsofthe 
strivings of a Teacher afar the true idea and 
^actice of Education. By T. E. Poyntino. 
llobertTheobal<l,28 Paternoster Row. 1853. 
This isaenrious book,displaying much thought 
null resaareh, at the same time rontatnpig much 
that yfb cannot help regarding as visionary. Its 
natur(!*is best indicate*! by its title, from which 
it will he Mfin, that it is ]>rincip!illy addressed 
to those whose important mission it is to provide 
instruction for tlio young. 

The Learned Societies and Printing Clubs of 
the United Kingdom. By the Rev. A. Hume, 
LL.D., F.S.A.; with a Supplement by A. J. 
Evans. AVillis, Great Piazza, Coveiit Gar¬ 
den. 1853. 

Am’uuk that has been long and urgently needed. 
Great care and attention have been bestowed oii 
its compilation. We projiose, in our next 
NuniiM*!', to enter more fully into the interesting 
details which it brings compendiously under 
our consideration, and which we might look 
for in vain elsewhere. 

Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation — 
Tenth Iklition, with extensive additions and 
cmeiulations, and illustrated by numerous 
Engravings on Wood. London: John 
Churchill, Prince’s Street, Soho. 1810. 
regret tliat this work did not reach us until 
the greater part of the present Numb^ had 
pass^ through the press; for, akhoughit is not 
our {uuctioe to nofico renewed editions, the im¬ 
portance of the **Ve8tige8^” t{^e[etlim‘ widi the 
extraordinary inferest they have evoked, would 
Ittve indueea ns to have d^iart^ from our Mr¬ 
dinary r|^ in this re(^;»e^ As k is, our notice 
must necesuarily be l^tod. 

it was in 1844 thiM the author first advanced 
histheoi^ of" FrogmsiveBevelopmeat,” nsa 
hypothetic history .of oigauie cKStiom Hie 
dwtrine gave. rue^ as k well known, to. .much 
^cession, and no inCMudduable ampuht of 
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animadTenriioa. Hecomphnw, hovever, tliat 
not one of hig opponents kns taken up a cor- 
rect view ot tlie aim ^ the work, has sbenni 
a power of reasoning mgically ujwn it, or has 
appeared capable of taking a candid view of 
the data upon, which it rests. In the uresent 
issue, we find that the treatise has bc^i suiijected 
to connderable emendation, alteration, and re* 
vifflon. Many corroborative tacts, in support of 
the author’s views, have been introduce; and, 
although we arc still &r, very far, from ex* 
pressing our concurrence witli those view^ wc 
think mat the argiuncuts adduced are ingc* 
nnously stateil, and' that, if not altogether philo* 
sophical, they at least carry with them ^ air of 
considerable plausibility. • 

An important feature is the appendix of 
proofs now annexed, containing illustrations, 
authorities, and answers to many pf the objt'c* 
tions, tliat have been constantly urged fro^ 
many quarters. • 

Among the instances of ascertained deveto{>* 
meat, innhckninial and vegetable kingdpin, wc 
may instance a fim, certainly not gcpcrally 
known, which arc extremely curious, and afford, 
ground for serious reflection. 

" Perhaps,” says the author, ** with the bulk 
of men, even those devotctl to science, the gnat 
difficulty is, after all, in conceiving the partiuu* 
lars of such a process, as would l>c required to 
advance a flsli into a reptile. Ana yet no 
difficulty could well lie less substantial, seeing 
that the metamorphosis of the tadimlu into the 
frog is, in part at least, os tliorougn a transmu¬ 
tation, as tlic supposablc change oisauroid fishes 
into Saurian reptiles could ever be.” Ho then 
proceeds to instance a very remarkable occur¬ 
rence, connected with the liatrechian order of 
reptiles, namedv, that when the young arc en¬ 
closed in a dark box sunk into the river, with 
boles tlirongh which the water roar flow, the 
animids increase in size, becoming gigantic tad¬ 
poles, but are never developed info frogs; 
adding, that no one will deny that that-which 
we 8p| nature undo, she b able to do, and might 
be seen doing, were the proper occasion to occur, 
and the requisite precewnt condidona realii^. 

Granted. But what wc take to be the detect 
in thb 'kind of reasoning, b the auumjrtion, that 
what nature i$ tern to do tn $ome mstanOM, the 
dote in aU. As wdi might we assert that, be¬ 
cause, we observe any of the winged moths suc- 
iMMiveiy emerging from an egg, and jpasshig 
thraoi^ the stages of catter^ar ana grub, 
TBBMmoBK the condor, idteremmi^fiKmi 
peg, beomnes a boa ooostrictor, spins mmsdU' a 
Trannc cocoon, and dremns awsqr a portion cd 
Us life as a toilid grab. A tbousana tnslaaoes 
of wib IM POT. idniity. 

Againt 

**TiwcosHi^ ptfaiim^wlip,aBi|wljwnhBi, wbkb 


vore ahnt;* Mssrded as distoict ipcctw, are now foand 
to b« prodacnble from oiMaet of mmi, saifer vsrknu eon- 
dUions: tbof arendkalljroiwj^t. Soidw*ttwdovs. 
piidc, and owraatioa are oBiy vanetiea of a SowsrnpriSf 
anoi^ tbo rafas of loiao of oni ukt castles, fibs IreHdbut 
oatycq^yilas.' Tbo artieboks of the gatdoa and w Mr* 
doou (a kind of tbUtle} of the South-AtedHoan ufldi >Ml 
held oii disUnot ipecim iu all botanisSl wodu; jIt the 
artichoke, in noidret. demDoratw into the i^oon. ’ZIm 
ranunculus ai|uatilU aiM the ranunculus h^raceus aia 
in like uiauuer, set doim as ^stinct speeies; hut heluM 
the secret of their dilTerenoe! Wbde tltt fbraer {dant 
romaias in the water, its leaves aro all finely out, and 
hare their dfivisiuns hairy ■, but, when the stems teadh the 
surface, the leaves dereloMil in the atiuosobwe are 
vitleued, roonded, and simply lobed. Shotdd m qf 
Mi u'ateh-})UiHt/all tywn a tail mmlg mowf, witliovt Meg 
inwidatedf the result is tlie raounculuihoderaoeua—4he pro- 
somed distinct species—with short stalks, and none of (hs 
loaves diTubd iutu hairy cut work! To eome to a more 
fau^iar instance. The various bread-forming grains, 
wheat, barley, gats, rye, are found to bo reaoWme Into 
one. if wheat be sowu iu dune, and mown down, so as 
not to bo allowed to come to ear till the next sreson, lha 
product will bo found to consist partly of rvo, or some other 
of Uie cereals. Oats have, in like moaner, uoen transformed 
into rye, barley, and cveu wheat. Till a reoont period, 
this phenomenon was doubted; but it has boon tested by 
exiieriinont, and reported on by so many credible persons, 
tiuu it tan no lunger !« rejected. 

We may add tliat the gnnit care, licatowotl 
upon thb editiuii, is maiufent in its marked 
superierity over its pre(]t>cmon). It is now un¬ 
questionably one ol the most interesting publi¬ 
cations, that have seen the light for itutoy years, 
and it is decidedly'one that all should read ana 
study with care. 

>rothing can be more utterly absurd^ than the 
ridiculous objection, at one time made to the 
Ixiok, on the ground of its irreligious tendency. 
Such a charge against its nutiior, u> is thereby 
ibiplied, is as unjust os it is ridiculous. 

JN'otee amt Narraiivm of a Sins Yeare'J^mUm 

among the J)em ofLowlon, By 11. W. Van- 

DERKiSTB (Late London City Missbnary). 

Nisbet and Co,, Berners Street. iSfiSL 
Tub author lias, it seems, fur inuiiv years de¬ 
voted himself to the noble task of elevating the 
moral comlition of his feliow-tnen, and we are 
glad to find, that, in numerous instances, marked 
success has albmdfid his efforts. The field, 
alas! was mnpic enough; tltc courage,*tbe 
mental and physical powers, requi^i fur the 
arduous undertaking, were such as'* we randy 
sec combined in one individual; but Mr, Van- 
derkiste seems to have possessed an ample sh^ 
of all. Am he says, “The work of the Missimi 
is a blessed worit. Its success has been very 
great. Itihas much to do—perhaps more than 
w thought by many.” 

That our “who sit id home at 

easf^,” may form some notion of the perils, e»> 
countered by those who devote their lives |o 
this trafy Christian work, we tsan^ba 
following graphic account of one luffribloNiMMib 
visited by our author:—- 
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A HFU- OK KABTn. 

TLia den of imfamy was situated in W-H—• 

C---- 'I'- Street. It consisted of one small room on 

the j{rnnn>l floor, nnJ parties might well be esnycd for 
nm.oioing dubious, as to whetber so small an area could 
linvc hccu so replete with pestifcrons moral infltttmco to 
the a'dgiiboarhood, as tliis place has tutcqniTucsdIy 
proved. * 

Un commencing my labonrs mpan the district, I found 
tho place licenmmg worse and worse. Additional bad 
women and thieres woro resorting to it, and it was much 
connected with other thieveries. 

I was in tlio ha)>it of visiting this place, morning, mton. 
and night, accompanied, when 1 could obtain his com¬ 
pany, by an aged friend; bursting in upon them in the 
midst of their criminality; at other times visiting them 
whilst labouring umler tlic depressing effects vif tlieir 
roviouB night's debaucli. It may be 3D([uircd, mhaps, 
ow it happcMwl stieli a roursc was praetieaWc. Tim fact 
is, 1 app»iarcd to l»ave a great inllneucp, giren me over tho 
proprietor of this wretdied place and others, in oyise- 
qnenco, perhaps, of attentir>us 1 hod paid to one of their 
cumpainuns, who died in a very dreadful innmicr, 'lliey 
appeared to retain so graiofut a sense of iliesc attentions, 
that theycourd not insult mo. It constituted one of the 
strangi-st sights in the wide world, to see me entw this 
place ni night, sometimes ajonc—on one oreasion my 
eoinpaniuu was ordered a«iiy: it wa.s said to him, “ Yon 
go, el.vo ]>erlm]is you'll hare a knife put into yon; hu (mt) 
may sUiji'’—disturbing all kinds of wiekctlncss, and 
merely saying, “ I've eonie to read to yousUiuliug in 
thn midst of ferocioiui and hrirnble cltar.actcn, reading 
tlui iSrriptiiros, and explaining portions coneerning our 
lonl and Saviour .losus ChrLsti hoaven and hell ;- aii'l a 
•roslitutc holding the candhi to me. I'liis young woman 
ins since almndoncd her evil eonrso of lih>. 'ilieii would 
follow some di,seussiou. OuowuuM say, “1 don't believe 
there'.s no bell-it's in your betirt, mister,” Then some 
prostitute would burst out into indereiit prbfiuiity, who 
Would ho eteiirn at, until .she was quiet. Tlten I woirid go 
down on my knees in t lieinliM of them, and pray, wuiting 
to see if the tipirit of tied would act (.md thu Spirit of 
(lod r/ii/act). On one oceasioit, whilst so engugeil, with 
my liaiul over my face, T left a small space Ijetwi^eu n\y 
fingers for tho purpose of making an observation, and 
perceived siii.tll arliele.s fdob ii, I supjs'se) l«’ing p.assed 
fmm uncito another. They lia>l no idea I was observing 
them. 

Two of the bad women who resiiM hero were at last 
so much aflla'iiHl by religious instractioii, as to be pre- 
vailid upon to rmer js'uitonfiaries. 

Thn proprietor of tlio pl,w, who was a common thief, 
and the mostiiuto with whom be livisl, next becamo 
oiiivted. M-— reluteil to me a eouversatiim which 

took place bctweou himself au>l (f -, a housebreaker, 

whilst detailing to me his mental feelings. 0., who gees 
by th# name of •• ,%ob,” Ima related to me {uurtieulors of 
sovel-al burglaries in which ho has l«eu engaged. 

0. saht, •' I'tHHc, Mlet> g<» <«it and IwSf^r mmething.’' 
JU. paus^, imd said, T don't know, Dill, I don’t tiiink 
Isitallgo." «\Vln not?" Mid <5.. “you ean’t starve.” 
“ 1 tt'll you what, MiH,” said the other'thief, I ffnd out 
Hud Adidghty can pay tMits without nminy.'' “fib f 
Mud tlse ^her,. “ you'(» ixwoming tuii|^us, then, arc 
you ? you're uo weda44 ‘’"li himself 

to attempt pinnucr. 

From this time an idtmtion twtk piiee fat M. Ho 
was also much impressed about "tbfai time by bang takcp 
into enitody under tlte foUowiug circiimstaiKW. “ 1 was 
walking along,” stiid Ite, “ and a policeman come up t% me; 
be kuow’d nothing on m^ nor 1 on him; says he, and he 
la^ hidd on me, says he, ‘You must come with me.’ 
What for? says 1 ; and in course J says, I'm a 'tpccMhle 
yauiill mta. ' TbatNi uo odds,’ says he, ‘ you must cMuc 

r i suspirion.* So he took mo to the Ufausion House, and 
WHS locked up un htomiay morning, YTcll, then ho 


took me up afore the Lord Mayor. Ho said he to«k me 
up on suspicion. The Lord Mayor adeed if anybody 
know'd I was a thief. Nobody fcnow’d me ih«rt, so 
they let me go directly, lo course,” said he, “he’d no 
buslntws to take me, as he know’d nothing agin me.” 
» But were you abroad for a dishonest purpose,^ said I, 
“ Yes,” said Ite, “ but ho couldn’t know tha^ as 1 was 
walking on quietlyand ho enressed Iiis opinion that 
tliero was *' Otmara on him by (M AUmghiy. 

Few, perhaps, would imagine that thousands 
of sucli dons are said to exist in the heart of a 
Christian land. Of a truth, Missions are more 
needed among the denizens of such places than 
nmohgst tlie Ashautees, the Damaras, or tho 
Carriboos. 

The Eitnm lo my Native Village, and other 
Poems, chiefly on sacred subjects. By n 
T.ady. Oxford and London; John Henry 
Farkir. 1835. 

A MouikST, unpretending little volume, of which 
wo could, by no possibility, bring ourselves to 
speak harshly. Jis aim is so pure, and the 
teoliug that pervades its pages so ktuthiblc, that 
they niore than atone for yte absence of high 
{loctic powi'f. 

Altliongh the ideas in the subjoined extract, 
are not novel, they are [irotlily and touchingly 
expresseel. 

EPiT.vra os A» isr.vsT. 

Art thou so soon, sweet infant, laid to sleep 
In the eoW lap of death, to wake no more?— 

’Tis for onrselvM, not thee, that we must wcsqi; 

For tbnc tlia wurki no sorrow has hi store, 

No cum;—nor wilt thou ever feel again 
The bitter lot of siekuw.'. or of j,ain. 

And oh! how blest! Kre sui thr sunl couhl harm 
'Hjou wast burnc hence, where faiili may thee behold 
Kiicireled by tby graeions Saviour's arm, 

One of the flock witliiu His peaceful fold. 

He leads thorn all, but iu His bosom bears 
Thu louder lambs; such blessedness is theirs. 

The Pliilastiphy of Athskm, ejtanUned and 
compared with Christmaity. By the Ilev. 
G. Godwin, D.D. Hall, Virtue, and Co., 
25, Patcnioatcr How. 1853. 

A VERY admirable oourac of lectures; di^vered 
at the Mechanics* Institute, Bradfoid, during 
tip past wintin*. Of the impression, produced 
upon the nmlttory ivy theso disoourscs, an esti¬ 
mate may be foiined, when we state, that, im¬ 
mediately afler their publicaltoa, 1500 copies 
were, in n few hours, bought up by worlang 
men! 

We trust that a proportionable diSinioii may 
take pbme in other popaioos neighbouthoodh, 
and aimnig lliose classes, who of kde yearn have 
begun to evinee a Uvdicr sense oi the pam- 
monnt importance of spiritual sul^ects. 

Hie argniMnts sdauced 1^ the amthor are 
jKiwerfid; the hmguage is dear and mte^*"**"*' 
to all; the tendeuby m Hie book, is we i 
to which smf upotk cut a^poe. 



FRENCH LITERATURE. 


K^STTMK OF FIUdNCII LITEKATUKB. 


Of the works recently issiicti from tl^ French 
press, those which mil be most to 

the English render arc the two voImiKSiof illuh- 
trutwl tinvels in Iiidin, liy the Prince Alexis 
Soltj'koff.* 

A Russian in India is an idea somewllpit 
startling:;—and there can smoll doubt that a 
Rnssutn, of the prince’s station and ibrtuiu-, did 
not |»ajiS th^ greater portion of six Teit 5 :< (1H41 
to 1847) ill Jndiaf witliout some betlej reason 
than a mtirc desire to collect tipia* skins, and 
dine within lioaringt of tin' jackall’s howl. A 
planet' nt the map, accoinptuiying; the work, 
sliews that the prince left no corner of the 
(K'ninsulit uncx]>lorod. He tracked tiiu Indus 
and tlw! (langfos twice to their sources; he was 
prcficnt tuiee at. Delhi; he interlaced the Car¬ 
natic as as[K>rtsnmn intri luces a field of turnips; 
he jounicvi'd by land from Bombay toCHlciUta, 
cnissiiifs the lands of the Nizam and skirting: the 
coast of Coi*omandel, From tin; soulherMino.st 

G lint of Ceylon uji to the highest peaks «f the 
imaiaya nioiiiitaiiui, there is no city, tou'ii, or 
district u|F)n which this Rnssinn prinue (siniiut 
fnniish a verj’ aecunitc ivport to his inasUT. 

Nothing politicai or statistical, however, un- 
penrs in this publisln.Hl account. It is siu)|)ly 
the correspondence of a tourist. Wlnvt little he 
does say, upon the eoudition of the Hindus 
under tne Company's rule, is carefully set flown 
as information reoeired fhim the Com|>aiiy's 
serrants. The interest of the work lies in the 
fact, that we have here a picture of India, as it 
appears to a travelling tbreigner, who takes 
rather a sentimental view of iMtstcni matters, 
ngiu fiir the ikdiog Rories of Eastern nmiance, 
and is not quite sodslied that tiu; lumciit rite 
of settee shonld vanish from the knd. From 
Uie Anglo-Indians, the primie appears to have 
nemvad every hcM|>itelitY, yet m cannot quite 
nstrah) a very coanderahle conttnnpt for them. 
1 am writiag to yon,« ho says, ** while my 

• ^^Toyage 4iai L’lade,*' par la PriAce.A SoHykoff, il- 
laM>4 da oisupuiSqiiaB litbbgn^iliiea, a danx tesBie*, d’apr^ 
hi diMus originau de t'aat^. 2 vrit. roy. U*o. I’arii. 
IBM. A dieter edttloB,ia toa vdaiw 9fo., and widi- 
oattfie UnstrttHffu, luw bees pnbUiLad by 


fellow-voyugei's are, helow at tlicir lunch, or 
second lirc'iiUiisf, consisting of hiacuits, sherry, 
Kipl iimiiily. Thi'sc English, even in India, 
never change ouy thing of their f>wn dotoatablo 
regiim*. It is u I ways ih(> ham, the goose and 
Ptulling, tho j‘e»l-hcrring, tho Cayeuno }H!pper, 
the plum-pudding, the Chi'sliiri' c]uicso,uiid tho 
iiruiidy, Besidtw tips, they do nothing Inti 
physic thcmscivi's, eiudt out oi'his own m^cine 
ehcHt, uiUi calomel and E])som salts. The 
caoliiiii, II young niiin of iiv(> and twenty, after 
filling iiimsi-lf with hard hum and tut ^con, 
invuriably swullow.s soda |Mtwdcrs with bis 
wine." 

But the English ure hieiqtablc of apprfxiating 

the be.uut.v of ludiii— 

» 

Eiitinly .xscnptol tiy llielr mat^ruil intcrentt, thun 
Englisli norer onj'ty the (syutiar' toautka of India. All 
tiiat is tu me mu exiiiiiiiite in tu tlimii trivial ur common. 
Ill gi-nirai tiiey roiileiuR orcry thing that dilfera from 
tlirir iiwii hunie cumIuuim. Vdiiily (Iukk nature spread bet- 
M'lrtofore tlM'ir uvis in gracefhl simplicity or In lAvagio 
^mnili'iir. In ni.atter of Mdeiery, they anprechUe ao4 
txli-riyie noiiiiiig hut thoir own pnrltM. Their llr«l core, in 
lu> iug nut a gardett or a park, ia Ui rut dowu tho pdm 
iri'i'h, tu griih up every plant wiiich has an ftdian cliO- 
racier, and to plant iu tfiolr stead imjilar troex, and lay 
dow'ii itirf. Tiio UNlwught gr^ of tho indigeuaw pw^ 
Ik (liikiiDwii Ui Uim iiiuu. Vot in reality wiiOt cita M 
inure depiutahlc than thcgroipioiuomtuiaes ttuUdisfigsrs 
^ur w'liHoii, wlien cuiuparod witli the adrairabli: drajieriei 
of thobc primitive roiirt of (ho Indian womon-4of>tfi| wboM 
fuhls are iiuulc, not^liy niillincri, hut bynaiure. Tto 
Knglikb, Ly ivay of being |MUt« to me, aliewod me thnir 
dwiA, and tlirir mint, and thoir Mtaun-cngineSi and their 
M holds, and they did not eien spare uio Uio foytree*. 
Fancy Uie sort of {d^nre I Icid in oil thiii I 

Further on, ho bitterly complains of tho 
misery he ftjcib, at bchig not orjiy' deprived ^ 
music, hut even of the society of bcu^ who 
comprelw iid it, “ ce rayjiort” he egyg, 

tout «« mitnJtt fif mmtitmi e$t tme 

Aunlau."^ Tho governor of Bombay had, 
deed, military music at hb dinners t->buity 1 
what a mockery 1 

All this pretension to senfinumt, and 
enpreoiatioR of art, we suiqioae, the aftedtadibn 

of a iiorthmi barbarian; wW has.C' lurking cfc- 
picton that he must make out his title io be 
considered a civiliscfl man !>y tlu! Frcm^, and 
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sacrificcA ft few English o« a propitiatory c^ering. 
The prince, iiiorcovjT, admits imt Captain Ross, 
at Trnvniu'on’, had sufficient appreciation of 
nature to choose a very ]>rctty wife, and to 
hiiild his house on a spot having a splendid 
view over ft lake and a forest; he agrees that 
Mr. Mctcali(!, at Delhi, un^^ Sirjlluhcrt Mud- 
duck, at Calcutta, have the best smoking up- 
puratns in tlie world, and of the true Indian 
liiHhion; he records that T^ord El|>hiimtoiio is 
so curious iu Indian antiquities, that he liorrified 
the priests at Kandy, by taking up the sacred 
tuotn of Buddlia, that he niighl enjoy a closer 
inK|KX!tiun of it; and, as a spc'cimen of the high 
state of restowifion enjoyed hy the ancient tem¬ 
ples of India, he tells how the same Lord 
Eiphinstonc ibuud a tiger in the principal teip- 
pie at Ellorti, and killed him in nis ambitious 
lair. 

We are sorry that we have not space to 
extract some of tlu; prince’s descriptions of the 
Hindus, or to give incgre speoimuiis of the 
Iiupitalitii'S he rm^ived. We must do him the 
justice, however, to say, that he docs not, to use 
Sir Walter Scott’s figure, licit a man with hie 
own plates and dishes. Ilis anti-English re¬ 
marks are always general, and he invuriuhJy 
praises his hosts. 

Upon one subject he obtained decisive in- 
fonnuliun. 

Tlko inhabitwtsof Indi.a,froinCa{>oC'oiaoriii to Lucknow, 
cannot comprcliond tlint tkoro is anjr otlicr Etiropoan 
people tiuui tho Kugluh; anti, wlum 1 Kpenk to them of 
Kumia they fancy the lliMsians inusl be .some partirohir 
caste of tho Eiiglinh. Europe and England arc tu them 
ideutkai idea*. U woa only whoa 1 cot very far op north, 
Uiat T iHinietimcii mot with people who had a vague con-‘ 

oeptiou of the exlstcuco of ituMia. ” 

\ 

A ^opos of this work of SoltykofT, we may 
mention that M. Chopin, the author of sevenii 
works upon Russia, has published a translation 
of sjiecimcns of Russian novels,* inUu'Cstiiig so 
fur ns they afford a means of studying the 
manners and customs of tliis vast people, but 
not very attractive in any other point of view. 

The ladies of the New W’orld have found a 
very careful describer in M. Xavier Eyma,t 
who agrees with Midesjierbes that he bns'found 
in the world only two beautiful things—women 
and roses,and only two delicious things—women 
and melons.! 1^. Ejuna commences with the 
proposition, that ** Toutes les fenoncs, qui peu- 
]ilent le naradis de ce monde, n’ont point 6t6 
fondues dons le m4me mouie par le cr^ateur,” 
and thence he deports into a scries of, divisions 

• “ ^oix de >'onreUes do l^crniontof, Pouclikiae, Von 
HIcMon,'* &c., trodnites du Rusnc, pu M. f. N, Chi^n. 
rsris; Beinwaid. 18&3. ^ ^ 

t “ L«» Femmo* du Xotosu Monde," par Xavier Eyina. 
Pun: Giiaud. , 18U. 

I Jq,‘no tniursi* que donx holies choses an monde, hs 
fenunvK «t hw mm, et deux hons morctaux, let fenuMs et 

let melons. 


and sttb-divisions of form, feature, colour, with 
descriptions of habits, and especially of cos¬ 
tumes, which ought to be ve^ interesting to 
our fairer readers, and would doubtless he very 
useful to any of them who might be pomieru^ 
upon the approach of a bal costum4. There is 
a very pretty dress described, as worn by le$ 
Jillex de eouleur, or mulktresscs. We are sorry 
we are not sufficiently well up in the matter of 
articles of female attire to do justice to it in a 
translation; bat [lerhaps we shall be forgiven 
onr omission by impa and mamma, when we say 
that tlie cost of* it is estimated at three thousand 
francs. Thew: dissertations are intersi>crsed with 
aiU‘cdote^ and characteristic little stories, w'liich 
render <the volume sufficiently amnsing. 

M. Louis Blanc continues his History of 
the French Revolution,” the object whereof 
appears to be to prove 

Que la Hivolutiuu fat, & I'originc, d'nnc inagnaalmltd 
halts ^galc et J’one lUansu^tadc sans homes; 

QuVUe laissa A si-s enncmui, par rcsjiccl ponr la UherlA, 
tout pouTuir de la niaudirc et do couspircr csotrcwlle; 

QuVIlo'nc dotruisit, ou'avce ties inAnageuicuts infmis, 
dcs privilf^ ceprndaut oien odieui"; 

Quo, si Miotouclia an fastc scandaleux do queltjUM pr^- 
latH, CO fut au protic d’une foule de pauvres cords de 
rampagne inourant do faiin; 

Quo, si gIIo dd{HiuilIa los nobles dos titres, dont lour or- 
gueil avail appanvri la dignttd bumaine, co fnt cn leur 
abaadonnant les premicros places, d.an8 la politique, dans 
rudniinistration, dans la milice natiunole, dons I'aruide; 

Qii'rlle fut, d’abord, avare du sang versd, A un point 
inoui, dopuis qu'il y a de graudes cororaotlons en ce 
luoiide; 

QuVlIe nfc cessa de tendre los bras A sos adversaires, lour 
demandant pour tuutc gn'tco d'etre dquitaldos; 

Qtt’un Jour entiu, juur d’etcrnellc ludmMrc, clle a^pela 
tuns Ics enfants dc la France A sc rdunir, a so rocouciflcr, 
a s’embrassor, A s'aimer, antour dc i'antel do ia patrio! 

A qid la fautc, si la UdvoluUun finit p^ entrer cn 
furcur f Ainsi io voulal la contre-revolution: voild la 
rdponsc. 

The author has arrived at the end of his 
fourth volume, and has completed hitherto 
but a small portion of his self-imposed task. 
He apiieors to be working in London, and to 
be delving in many of the same mines ^ wherein 
we •ourselves search for ore. We do not find, 
howevt'r,that his history attracts many English 
rcadera. 

“lai Chevalkr de Pampelonne,” by M. 
Goudecourt, is a novel, in four volumes, of 
historical pretensions. Henry the Third, Henry 
of Navarre, and Jacques Clement, are tlm 
principal oharacten, and the assasrination of 
Le Vmois by the niad monk is of course die 
chief historical iiu^ent. The early part vS the 
story is tedious, smd fiiU of digresnons; but, if 
tlie Englnh readm* will skim the firat two 

d “Mouenu'denat ocas ua Ihn pactaat U dots 
de't7M, etimpriarfeBRnige. Cstaonwetlartiart; 
il lie M traive mene pas’ n BrHish Imhbib. Meos 
dmnos de Is maaitie a M. UeeMuHB«a dw pmdws 
libraitcs da LMaMk” 
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vohimeB and read die two kat, gome amtuement 
taaj poenbly arise, firom the ^Tmturefi of the 
ghar]>>witted Gascon who is the herb of the 
nov». 

We sboold luiTe thought ** Le Pasteur 
d’Ashboam"^ to be a translation from the 
English, so intimate is the knowledge displayed 
of the udghbottrhood of that little Derbyanire 
town. "W^ile we read, we can almost hnugine 
ourselTca sitting in die little front jiarloiir at 
the Green Man, or walking up the steps to the 
barber’s shop, where only the true Dore ilks are 
to be bought. But the sentiment is undoubtedly 
all French. Dumas, although his name is ujion 
the title>iiage, liad, in all probability, little or 
nothing to do with the authorship, nor* is the 
interest of the story verv groat. What striker 
us as the most remarkable feature in it is cer¬ 
tainly the knowledge shtwn of English lo¬ 
calities. • 

A volume of the ** Biblothbc^o* Contem- 
poraire ’’ contains a collection of the Contes 
ct NonVcUeft of Alexander Dumas Fils, which 
we rocommend us a light vnudevilk kind of 
reamiig. They consist cliiclly of veiy short 
storii's, whereof tlie best to our taste is “ Lo 
prix de Pigeons.” A j'omig Frenchman, who 
IS a philosopher and linguist of the first foicc, 
falls in love witli a damsel whose father will 
liavc nothing to say to him, unless he can pro¬ 
duce at the end of the year fifty tltousand francs, 
l/con starts off, with all his learning and science, 
certain of success. At the end of ton nfbnths wc 
find him at a little taveni in Horrible Street,” 
London, starving and in rags, and just aiiout 
to blow his brains out. His project is diicon- 
CrCrted by tlic entry of his landlord, who ol>- 
jeets to his shooting himself upon his premises, 
and still more to his dying in debt to him—he 
owes forty shillings for his lodging, For- 


tanately, howevmv disoov^M Uiat one of 
those leiwned Societies, wboss prooeediags are 
immortaliied in the oolumoi of some of our 
wedbily eontemporsries, have offered a {Mice of 
2d00f. to aw one who shall succeed in the 
enterprise of eating a roast pigeon for diniior 
every day for iii.mDtUh. Leon oSars to trance 
late Fersiou poems, to make jpaidio the dkoo-' 
very of a new star tlirieo the sue of the earth,—-> 
to overturn Cbtun}Mdlion's theoi^* as to the 
reading of hieroglyphics; but, finding tluit they 
will not give him a guinea for any one of these 
achievements, he seta himself resolutely to 
work, eats tlie pigeons, beconuw the idol 
the British capital, marries his lady love, and 
lives happily. It is a veiy fair sahjoct for 
satire, and it is cleverly worlied out. 

“ Gilbert* et Gilborte” is said to be by 
Eugbnu Sue. If tiiis author's name had not 
lieeh ut>on tlie titlu-noge, wc certainly should 
never have Biu|>ectod those five volumes to lie 
by the uutiior of “ Matliildc.” It is a very 
stupid, numby-iiauiby fairy tale, recounting how 
two young weeded folk buy an image at a tc^- 
shop, iuid how the image Itcgins to talk, and to 
pnuiiisc thtm all their wisltes, and how they 
take the positions of a certain marquis and 
marchioness. AVrotched trusli it is, with the 
machinery very badly managed. Wc suimeot 
that Sue lias only put his tiuiiio to tlio proauo- 
tion of some inferior hand. 

Perhafis we should notice, before concluding 
this short R^um4 of works not more specially 
dciill with, tiiat the May Number of the 
Ilcivne Conteiiiporoiiio contains an answer, by 
^omte dc Marcellus, to a very shisliing review 
of bis “Souvenirs Diiilomatiques,” contained in 
a recent Numlier of the “ l^inburglt.” The 
Corato evidently attributes the castigatioti to 
Lord Bronghaiu, and retorts accordingly. 
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MhmAret ^Alem. Dunuu, VoR XIV. XV. 


Thesk voliimfls comprise a history of the 
“ pIfirioiiH «lBys of July/' to-hl accor<ling to 
tlic marirnir of M. Duukih. This greatest of 
nit known “ blagueurs,” after allQwing that 
Ktienno Arago overturned the first omnibus, 
and shut up tho theatres, has nearly all the 
rest of tho glory of the three days to himself. 
It was he who lo<l fifty men to the storm of 
the Hotel de Ville, when the cannon swept the 
bridge, and young Arcole died; it was he who 
took tho three first prisoners who were setutnKl 
by the peojde; and it w'as ho who fli-st pro- 

t >ose<1 that the Due d’Orhsins should be made 
:ing. How he habited hiiiiself in shooting 
oostnnie, and with bis hundred bullets, bis 
powder-fljwk, and his rifle, nishwl ulmut tlit! 
stn'ots, making iirisoners and burriciidtis, 
inn tho fpjnsmith’s amis, and habitnating him¬ 
self to the whirr of grape-shot, may he read hy 
those who take interest in siieh gflscontuliiig 
trash as M. Dumas has already tirated the 
ptddic to in his “ luijuvssions de Voyage/' 
As he really lives and talks, M. Dumas is very 
likely a most estiiiialile and companionable in¬ 
dividual ; but, ns he chooset) (o picture himself 
to us in bis books, lie is u very vulgar bort'. 
Hy far the least interesting ]>orlions of these 
memoirs are those pages in wbicb he speaks of 
himself. AVe extract, for tho luiiusement of 
our readers, a few fif bis sketebc's of eonteinpo- 
raries. Let us take Madlle. Georges and la r 
funiily. 

MAaM.X. CIVOBflKfl AT rOllTT-OMK. 

IjS tante GeorpCB alor*. unc admirable creatare/ 
fiai'e do quaranto ot an uns a peu pirs. Nona avoiiw 
dcjil donno sou portrait, t'erit m\ pluttit desaiue par la 
plutno kavanto de Tbvuphito (iaistior. Bile arait ear- 
tout la main, Ic 1>raB, U’.s epaales, le cou, los dents, Ics yeux 
d'lino riehesoc ct d’unc magnificence iuoaiea; mats, 
eonimo la belle Tdo Metuaiue, die aentait, dans sa de- 
inaivho, anc certaine g«'’ne a laqiicllc ajouUicnt eiieore,— 
io no saia poaixpioi, car Ooorges av.att Ic pied digne dc 
la main,-—dos robes d'une loaguoar cxagi'rec. 

A part los chosos do thdatro, pour losquellrs die i^tait 
fonjours proto, (loorgos etait d'une paresse inyroyable. 
(traudo, ronjostueuso, oouoaissnnt sa beauto, qui avaiten 
NHir admirntours deux emporeurs etirois ouquatre rois, 
loorgos aimait A roster Rxwhoo sue nn pand canape, 
I’hivor dans des rolios dc volmirs, dans dos vitehoiiras 
de fourruros, dans dcs cachomiros de 1'Inde} et rdtc 
dans des peignoirs do batiste ou de mousseline. Ainsi 
I'londne uaus uuo pose tuujunrs nonc^ante et gra- 
I'iouse, Georges recovait la visite des etrangers, fantot 
avoe la majoste d'uno matrone romaino, tantdt aToe le 
snurire d'tme coartisane grecqno; tandis quedot plis dc 
sa robe, dea ouverturcs de sea eh&lea, dea ^DtremliUe- 
menta de ses peignoirs, sortaient, pareilles d des cons de 
serpents, Ics totes dc deux on trois Icvriers de la j'lua 
belle race. 

Georges elalt d’une proprot^ pnwerbiale; elle fdtsait 
une premiere toilette avant dVntrer au bain, afin de ne 
point,salir I'r^a dans laqucllc die aillait roster nne 
heure.; die rccesait ses famiiiers, rattaehant de 
temps cn temps, avee des opingles d'or, ses cheveux quI 
■e dcamaieut, I'ocoation do sortir euU^ement de lleaa 


des bras 'splcudides, ct le bant, parfeit mcipa la Iba* 
d'une gorge qu'on eilt dite taillee dans da marbre de 
Paros. * 

Bt, chose Strange t cos moorements, qui, cbfa nne 
autre femme, enisent etc provoquants et laieifii, etdent 
simples et naturels chez Georges, et pareils i cevx 
d’um Grecquo du temps d’Hom^re eude Phidias; belle 
eomme une statue, ctle no sembhdt pas plus qu’une 
statue dtonniie dc sa niidite, et die cut, j%n sms siir, 
«te bien surprise qu’uu amaot jalonx lui cut detendn 
do se fairo vwr ainsi dans sa baignoire, aouleTatit, 
commo uuo nympbc de la luer, I’eau arco aos tipaules et 
sea sefns blancs, 

Georges avait rendu tout le moude propre autour 
d’elle,—excepU) Harel. 

Georges baft two nephew.?, Tom and Paul: 
of the'latter w« uix* told— 

LB PBTIT rorOL. 

A Tepoqua ou jc I'ai comm, co n’olait encore qu’mi 
marmot de sixou sej)t ans, ct doji il as ait trouve moyrn, 
sons toutra sortes dc iiretcxtes plus ingi'nicux les uns 
qiic les Butres, de se faire nuvrir un credit au cafe qui 
fait lecoin do la rue de Vsngirard et do la rue MoHere. 
Un beau Joir, il .se troijva quo le-compte du jeune Popol 
niontait 4 uue oeutaiiic d'dcus! Kn trois mois, il avait 
absorlie pour troia coats francs bavar<dscs et i|p riz 
au lait qii’il ronait ciiercher au nom de sa mure, ou au 
nom do .sa tauto, et qu’it bursit on nianguait dans les 
cbcaliers, dans les corridors ou dornero les partes. 

♦ • • • 

Lo [etitgiicux n’avait jainai.'i vonin apnrendre une 
soldo prioro, ce qui faisait besiiooiip riro fc Toltalrien 
Hard; quand, tout d enttp, il P^poque du choto'ra, on 
t>'a]ier<;ut que lo jouno I'ojiol disait, matin et soir, uue 
oraison quhl arait, .sans douto, iiuprovisee {>our la cir- 
Constance. 

Oil fut'curicnx da savoir ce que ponvait ftre cettc 
oraison; uu so caeba, on ecouta, et I’on rateudit. 

Un cutendit la priero sitiTanle: 

"Sfigneur, moii Dlou! prener. ma taiile Georges; 
prenez niou oncle Hard; prenez laoii frore Tom; 
m'ucz mamaii licbcUe ; prenoz mon ami Provost, ct 
aiiiscz le petit i’lqwl ct la ciiiaiDi&rc I’’ 

loi priero tie ports point bonhour au pauvro petit, si 
fervouto qu'elle IVit: Jc cbolcra le prit, ct l'cm|K>rta, 
lui quinzc-centiemc, dans la nif'mc journee. 

Here i? an unooftote of a pair ornar>ring««, 
which Hntshe.s with a bit of ucvotioii exccra- 
ingly Frcnrb. 

ina BoucLES x/oaniLLBi. 

A cdte epoque, Georges avait encore des diamante 
magnifiqops, et, ontre autros, deux boutona qni lui avaient 
ct« donuda par Napoleon, et qui valaient chaenn i pen 
prds donze mille francs. 

Bile les avait fait montcr on boucles d'oreillqji, et 
portait CCS bouclei d'oreiiles-la de prdfereuce d toutea 
antrea. 

Ces boutons dtaieiit si groa, que bien souvent Geoigcs 
eu rentnat le soir, aprds avoir jond, let etait, se 
gnant qa’lls lui allowudent tea orelllea. 

Un aoir, sons reutnunes et neue nous mtnee ieonper. 
Le souper fioi, on mangea des amandea; George en 
mimgea bcaueoup, et, tout en numKiot, se plaignit de 
la lounteor de cea boutons, les tirs de ses oreillea, et les 
posa iwnr la nappe. 

Cinq minutet Jqwes, le domeetiqne viat tveelabroase, 
nettojra la table, ponsoa lea boutau dans ww oorbeilto 
Bvee les eoques des amandes, et, amandm et boutons, 
jeta le tout par la fbndtiv dp la TM. 

Qeergetie eondia sans eonger aut boutons, et s'ei»> 
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dormit truquiilcBieBt; e« qaVUe n'ent pat bit, teute 
iibUMQpha qa'elle (i elle e&t »u qtw ww domw- 
tique atrait Jett^ pour ringt-quatrc mille fivnn de dia* 
nauta par la frii^re. 

L* iendenaio, Oeorgcs eadette eu|ra daiia la chamfare 
d« aa aoRor, et la rereiila. 

— Eb bieo, Inl dit-eile, tu p«ux to vaater d’aroir 
tmo dbanee, tot! regarde ee quoja rieta de tnmrer. 

■— Qtt'eateela? 

» Un de tea boutoaa. 

— Et o& rai<ta troavdP 

— Dans la rue. 

— Dana la rue P 

— C’eat comme fe te !e dii, ma oaPre .., dana la 
rue, & la porte ,,. Tu I'auraa perdu eu rentijtnt du 
thedtre. 

— Mala non, Je lea arois en sonpnnt. 

— I'm cn ea sure P 

— A tellee enaeignea que, connne ila iqp geuaient, 
je lea ai ottia, et lea ai mia pr^ de inoi. Uuien ai>je 
done fait aprea P... oii lea ai»jo spitcs P ... 

— Ahi moD Dicu, aVeria Gcorgoa cadeltc, ^ me 
rappello: noua maogiuna dea amandes} Ic domeitiquc a 
ncttoyc la taldo avre la Lroa»e... 

— Ah t moa pauvrea bontoita I a’vcria Ucorgea & |on 
tour, deacenda vite, Oebello! dcacctida t . 

Bebelle etait dvja au haa de I'eacalier. cinq minulea 
aprea, die rfjntrait avec Ic accuud bouton; cIlc ravait 
retronre dana lo ruiaaeau. • 

— Ma chore amleediUelle d sa aoeur, noga sommci 
trop'heureuaea 1 Ir'aitea diro une incase, ou, aaua celo, jl 
noua arrivera quclque grand malhour. 

We are miicli ufmid that M. Ilarel wa« tlie 
“ ainunl en litre’’ of Miuletnoiselle; hut Harel 
valued himself on his dirtiness, us Cleorges did 
upon her ^ropn-tt. 

Lt cocnon n'uAaGu 


parraia eorer* eoo filleul,<»l» jpinijivhoiidque d« 

Kaff-PWr. ,v 

J>h le ndnwi •olr, Hautd ee reUtikl iM itwmd dtage 
arce Piaff-PiafF, et, eoniine nul ne a^dtatt pnfoiei^ du 
coueher de l^ml, Harel a'wnpara d'ttue 4e ve* 
lonra jj, Qrorgei, et ltd en lit uno litl4re. 

Cola amena, te Icodemtin, entro Oeorgea et ITerel, 
BBC grande altereatioB oii, prhi pour jugei par lea {Hurdea, 
nous cendtnialUBet flqirid a payer i OwnTgeadeux eentt 
banea d'iudenuiite' aur la reeette do auir. 

La robe fut eeroyee au uagealn, et Pen ep fit dee 
coatumei dc pages. 

Cette amitiu d’Harel pour aoii coebon derint ime IVdnd- 
sic. Gnjour,Harel u)‘auordaaiardpdtitii)noD«Bodleanti 
Vvus ue laree paa, tnon eberP J'timo tant mon 
eoehon, queje couche aree lui t 
— l‘!h bion. Ini repondU'je, je vipoa de roncontrer 
votre cDchou, qul m'adit cxacteinent la nidme cliose. 

Jo emis que e’ext lo aoul mot auquel Harel u'ait ricn 
tronvd a rdpHoupr. 

11 en flit de PiaflVPUlF comme de toaa lea animanat 
tAp niinus it aoiitit sa puisaimce, it tn abtiaiL ot lea 
ebuM's finJrcnt, un jour, par mat tmimer pour lot, 
PlalT'l’iaft', bien nonrrX blcn Ingi^ bicn careaad, eoo< 
chant avee Harel, en dtait arrird tu 'poiila lienOrafale 
do cent cinqnante Uvrea: ee qui if(ait,-“nout en tviona 
faille cairul,—cinqnante Uvrcadoplusquo Juuln. trente 
UrrcB dc plus que Lockroy, dh livrpa de jdiia qiie mol. 
ciiiquantu'Ciiiq Hvrea do nioins qu'Rric ^>mard) it 
Bvait dlu arrf-b^ dans un cunsoil d'ob Bfail did evcllt 
Hard, qu’arrive au noids du deux cpnla llvrcs, Piaff- 
I'ialf Hcrait utilisu en iioudiu cl cu sauclsaei. 

Malhcurcusement {Mur lui, ehaque jniar, il commottait 
dans la maiam qutdnne iinuToau diWdro qui ainennit 
uno menace iuilv<>rsellc d'avancer Pheure llxde pour son 
trepas, ct, copeudant, malgru tous cos mdfaita, I’adora* 
Uou d'Uarcl pour PiatT-Plaff dtait tellvmoiit ceunue, 
que lea plus durps rdiolutioui fiuJsiwirut toujonrs par 
toiirner & la miadrieorde. 


Nous irons parld tie la malpruprctd d’Harel: die 
dtait de notoridte pobliquoi ct lui-ixidme cn preuait une 
pspdee d’urgucil; bonime de paiadoxi’, il M'ainu.nait il 
foirc ties aniplifications sur cclte (riste supdiioritc. 

Quaud il I oyait George*, coucbco sur son canape au 
milieu dese* ebiens bicn peiguds, bien lards, av#c lour 
collier dc niaitK|uin an con. il aoupiiait d’ambition. 

Car Hard avail une ambition, qu’il avuit inaiiiteab'o 
bicn souvent, ct qui n'avuit jamais etc sslisfaitc 
eVtsit d’avoir un roebon ! 

A son avis, saint Antoine dtait le plus beuroux drs 
saints; et il dtait, comme lui, pret a sc relircr au dtst rl, 
si la IVovidenec daignait Ini accorder le mi'me cont' 
pagnon. 

La fete d’Hwcl anproebant, noua rdsoliimpji, Georges 
ct mol, de comblcr Its ifiodcales ddsirs d'Hard; nous 
nelietAmes, moyennaiit riogtodeux livres tournois, uu 
eoebun de troh i .quatre inois; nous lui mimes iinc 
couronne de diamaiits aur la tote, un buniiuel de roses 
au cote, dee otruda de pierreries aux pattcih ct, le eon* 
duisant iiuije.vtuet»emcBt eommo uise maride, nous cu* 
trimes tos la aalto ft manger, au moment oft noua 
ftrfimea llKure reniie de fuie i Hard cette douce 
surprise. 

Aux cris que ponsaut le nouvcl anivant, Hard aban* 
drana ft I’inalant mdaae la eonveraatien de Lodtroy et 
de JaiilB,tl tUaefaasto qa’elle aeeuurut vers noua. 

Le eedm leaxHft la patte on somfdttaeai qu’il prd* 
lento ft Harel. 

Hard w priMpltB aor an eaeimi,«-ear U ttoriqa du 
premier coup que ee eochoo dtait ft biLr^le aem eastre 
am eceitr, m fmttft le nex ft ton groin, le fit aiaaoir prfta 
da lui aur la griude ebabe de Pa^, k maintiat aur 
e$Ut ehaiae are* one debanie ft Georgea, ct se mil 
ft le bourrer de tontoa aortes de friaodiie& 

» Le eeebos, beptiae adance teaaate, reqot d’Uardr-* 
Vd ddeUra contractor enven Iw lo obiigatiaB* d’on; 


Mais, an jour, il arriva quo fHaff-Pii^, rftdant ft Pen- 
tour d'unc vspcce de cage, nb sc tenaitun luaguifique 
faisan quo j’avais donne ft 'I'oiu, lu faisan out Pimpru- 
dcnce d ailimgcr Ic con entro deux burroaux, pour plnecr 
un grain dc bid, el Puff-PiafT allungca le grdn, et 
y)itn;a la bito du faisan. 

‘i'om dtait ft quatre ]>aa de Ift ; il rit so faire le tour, 
ct hta tea bautacris. 

Lc iai.vaij, d('ca(4ld, n'dlait plus bon qu’it Are n'lU, 

Tant que Piait’-Fiafif, en s'uttaquaut ft tout le moude, 
avail eu Pbtb'lligcuco dc reapcctor lea objeta ^iporte* 
pant ft Tom, Piafl-Piatr, cominc nous Pavous dit, avail 
juui du bdudlicc dcs eirconstsiicca attdnuautcs; maia, 
a:etle dcmicrc mal'ailrcs'C cumiuiso, i) t/y avail point 
dc {laidoycr, si dioquriit qu'il fiit, qul put sauver 1* 
mcurtricr. ticorges declare dncrgiqucincnt qu’il avail 
mdrild la mort. Pcfsonuc, pas ntcuic Janiti, u'osa aUor 
coutre CO jugcnicut. 

Lo jugemont rendu, on rdsalutds profiter dc I’aloieNee 
d'Uarcl pour lc medre ft cxdgulioii, «f, tout cliauu, tout 
LouilUbt, en envoys rhcrcber le cbarcutlcr cn In }»rd* 
veuant d'anportor son coutoau. 

Cinq tulnutos aprua, PiatT-PiafT poiissait dcs eria ft 
ameuU-r tout Ic quartier. 

<.iu gardait la porte dc la rue pour dcartor Hard, si, 
par baaard, il revenait cn ce uiomeutolft i sculement, tm 
avail oublid quo lo iardin yiossiidatt une sortie aur le 
Luxemliouig, et qu'liorci iiouvalt rentrcr de oeeotd. 

Tout ft mup, cominc Piaff-Piaff donmdt cea notm 
doutnurcuaos qui annoueeut Papprochc de Piqfouie, 1ft 
porte s’ouvrit, et Ilarel pmt en erianti 

-• 4u’«al-ce qu'm fait ft mon pauvre 
qu’«st-ce qu'on lui fail? 

— Me loi, dit Georges, taut pis i U devenMt toftp 

ddmgrdabto, ton affreux Ptaif-Piair? * 

— AbS pauvre auimail pauvre bdtei s’ecrlftlKxnl, 
e parie qitm Pegerga | 
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1.A HABQriSE OOBITBIXH It'jiLTl, 


F8it.nr<!s mie passe d’un instant > 

Au moiiis, dit-ii d'un ton p]aiatif» avet-vous re« 
flommandu au charcutier de mettre beaucoup d'oigiioa 
dans lo l«uditi P J’adorc ToigDon i 
Telle fut I’oraison fundbre de PialF-Piafr. 

The light rattling nonsense of these vc^umes 
gives tliem favour in the eyes of the French 
public, orul perhaps in thof^ of English resident 
also; it is so amusing to listen at times to a 
light, fcBthar'padcd, fiaent, chatterbox. 


Dumas winds up his account of the capture 
of the Hotel dc Vule with the following sage 
^^•flection— 

O joueurs poUtiques! que vous £tes £f>rta 
quand il hiut elever un homme nouveau !que 
vous ^tes foibles linsqu’il &at soutenir un poo* 
voir vieilli 1” 

How very true this is iu France 1 How 
utterly ubsurd it would sound in Englwd! 


Xo Ufargtiise Comdia ou le lac d'AwMfy et m Envtrom. Par Eugene Sue. 1853. 


PuasNE Sue is in exile, and he id anxious that 
the world should interest itself in the scenes 
among wliich he finds himself. From Annecy 
lo Vieiix, a little village among tlie rocks of 
Suvoy, he sends forth a volume, descriptive of 
the scenery around him, und an introduction 
laudatory of the agricultural knowledge of the 
Savoynrils, tlieir economy of manure, their 
great care for hulruslies, and their wonderfully 
economical system of ploughing with viilch- 
A Parisian’s ideas ujion bucolic sub* 
jects would, however, scarcely iHininusingcvcn 
to Mr. Wren'Hoskins, ho we fMiss the iiitrwluc- 
tion, and travel onwiu-ds to the story. 

The Marquise Cunielia d’Alfi is a Venetian 
vixen, woixlerful in her beauty, tremendous in 
lier will, but not particular as to her morals. 
She is thus introduced to us— 

Madame d'Alfi, ainsi que I'on a pu en jiigcr par le 
algualcinent inacritaur son pnssp-pnrt, rtoit jeune, (t’nno 
bi'oiite rcmarquablo ct d’linu tuillc clev^ie; mais, ft re 
signaleinvnt incomplet, nous ajoiitorona,—taillc aveUe 
et arcomplie, laigea duaulcs, pieds d’enfant, maim.' 
dlgnea d'unc madonc no Rnphncl, port de teto impu- 
rlruz, naripcB rosea gorifleei, patpitaiites ft la moiudre 
Emotion, Icvrca roiigca et aardniiiques, notra aoarcila 
orques aur do graitda yeux dc cet ftzur ctincelaut dent 
I'acicr eat aouveut tremp^ .... phyaionomicaaiaiasautc, 
pleine d’audaco etde pas.sion, dc hauteur et d'ironie. 

CornCiia, lonsqu'ollo ne aortait paa de dies ellr, te 
plalsait, par caprice, ft rappelcr dans sea TtHcmenta la 
mode oriuntalc; elle |iortait cc aoir-lft dca fleura natu* 
rclka de jasmin et dc grenadier, entrcmrlcea daai lea 
nattra do aes beaux chcvoitx noirs, enroulea ft la grccqne 
autour de son front hardi; aa snubreTCstc albanaise de 
taffetu orange, brodde do sole blauclio et gamie de 
roorfea manchea flottanteS) toniboit juaqu’anx hanchea, 
ct dceouvrait le corsage d'une robe de mouaaeUne de 
I'lndo ornde de Irgftrra abrinm de file d'ergent tSaadi 
daaa ritoffe. 

Madame d'Aifi, nreaque reaverade aur sea eouaaiaa, 
I’un de aes braa replid sous aa teto, lea yeux demi^eloii, 
Iwlan^nt, «i bout de aon pied cambre, aa nefiie pan. 
touflo tnrqne de velours ronge miTragd d’aiimBt, re- 
gardait iudolemmentla tdgdre «t UeuftUw fnm«e d’uiw 
cigarette de tabae de Smyrne qn'elle savoiindt Itnfe* 
meat 

Faustiae, camrriate et confldente de Cornelia, bro* 
dait asaiae ft qnetques pas de aa maStrease, qvi, alien* 
cieuBC ct profondment abaorbde, cootinnaU d'aa^rer 
rarome dn tubae ture; naia au boot de qnelquea in* 
■Unta, ay long aoupir sonlevaaon scan ] eile ae redraHW, 
jeta brusqnemeat loin d’elie aa dgmtte aOimidq, nit 
un de acacuodes nr len genon, appuyaaon meBtoa4Bna 


la paume de aa main et regarda le lac et lea montagnea 
d’mi ceil fine, presque sombre. 

Fainttnc, entendant le aoupir do aa meitresse, relova 
lati-te etdit; 

— Voua aoupirez, madamc P Je le sayais bien, moi, 
que voua rcgrettericz votre brusque depart de Paris, 
oft voua uUez ai fdtee, si admiree! 
ka marquise haussa lea epaules et rests muette. 

— Alora, anadame, puiaque voua ne regrottez pas 
Paris, vous regrottez done que M. Ic comic Christian 
no HOit pas encore venu vous rojoindre ici g , 

Lo marquise, toujours sileucienae, hauasa de nouveau 
ct encore plus glgmficativement ie.. fpaulea. 

— Exeusez-moi, madamc, reprfl FauaUue, je ne suii 
qu'unc sottc! Eii clFct, si vous regrelUez Paris, est-ce 
que vous n’y rctournoriez pas ft 1‘iustaut ? Est-ce que, 
ai vous regrettiez I’absencc do M. Ic comte, vous n'iriee 

S :is lo retrouver ft Florence P Mais, alors, madame, 
'oft vlent votre aouciP Voua ennuyez-vons dans co 
pays, qui Murtant vous avail tant Soduite I'anniia 
passfie, cn lo traversont, qu'il y a buit joars, ft votre 
retour en France, vous avez vouiu vous ^tablir ic! pen¬ 
dant qiielquc temps P Votre gout a-t*il change P Alora, 
qni voua erupilche dc revenir en Italic P Vos pdais de 
Florence ou de Vonise vous attendent. Gruceft llieu, 
ainsi que voua le dites tuuvent, madame, “ depuis que 
vous avez I'&ge do raison, votre vulontc, quelle qu’elle 
soit, s'est toujours faite!...” Ki homme, ni femme, 
ni dieti, ni diable, lorsque vous voulez qucique chose 
d'humainement iiosaiblc, ne peiiveut empeeber que cela 
soil I... Vous ctes JeuDC, nehe,. belle et, par-dmus 
tout, veuve, e'est-ft-dire Hbro! lelnoDdo estft vos pieds I 
Dfts quo vous entrez dans un salon, hmtes les femmei ne 
quittent pins du regard leurs adorateurs et mcme... 
leura marisl 11 n'eat pas un homme que vous ne puis- 
siez rendre amoureux fou, et lorsquli Pest devenn, 
vous lo trsites de reine ft esdave! Ce paavre M. le 
comte tyrauniaait, dit-on, lapVfneesse Orsinb, et, devant 
vous, il tremble, humble, ersintif ft faire pitid, lul tou- 
jours si arrogant, dcdiugocux I l.ai de qni lea plus 
ebarmautes et los plus grandes damet qadtaient un 
regard, vous Pavez nscine i a’U dtait ki, vous Penver* 
riez, je creis, d’un geste, aa bout da moi^! Bites un 
mol, et vous le verres aceourir malgre lea graves intd* 
rets qui le'retJennent eneore ft Flonnee 1 Bnfin, ma. 
dame, de qnoi vous affliger, puiaque pour votre vslontn 
il n’eat pas d’obstaeieP 

-*- Til te trompes... U«n est onl vdpeodit en n»* 
pirant de nouvsnu Cerndlia, qui, d’un air diatndl, avsit 
econtesaeamdriste. lienmtna-.adevantkqneliM 
voiontd se briae, 

— St quel eid, madame, eet obstacle P 
— Une tembei 

•— C(nttffleBt...nnetoBbe!...i«pritFanstinexvce 
stttpeur. Be grftee, expliqBan-vons, madame. 

~ Tsia*loit e'esft ainei, rAwodit hrmficittoiti sun 
dame d'Aifi. 

lex eUe retaunba daw m rbuskb fw aa camdr^ 
n’eta plus iqtemwpra. 
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Li maniaijw teste loogtenps pensive, tonjenn tiiise 
et npli^e sor eUe«n4ii>» i snudda eHe se rslevn brasqve- 
ment en diasat: 

— Je deviendrai folle, si je resto sinsi des jours en- 
ticrs ^aas ^Vlnertie, face ^ face svec eette peusw <}ut 
m'stnorbs et xae dotnine... 

Peis s’adreasnt 4 so euBurbte: 

— d'd met bsbits dlioiDine icif 

— Oui, nadstne. 

— Ta me ehercber le jardinier. 

Faustinc se leva, mrtit et revint biestdt avee le 
jardinier. 

This cxccllcat person, whUe travelling lunong 
the Alps some time before, iu comuany, with 
Count Christian, had aniuseil herself ny turning 
the head of a poor innocent clerk to a notary. 
Tlie count had the honour of inventin^tlie joke. 
He easily persuaded poor Julien that^lie coun¬ 
tess was in love with him, made the boy de¬ 
lirious with joy, described himself ns the bro¬ 
ther of the marchioneio), arranged a mock mar¬ 
riage, and carried on the plot to the point, wlu n 
the happy clerk was leading his newly-wedut'd 
bride into the nuptial cliumher. Then the 
count tudiily repulses Ititn, tells hinj of tlie 
cheat, shuts the door iu his face, and lakes his 
place. Julien rushes forth, writes a history of 
the uilair to his father, and tiirows himself od' 
the bridge at Geneva into the Rhone. 

The hither searches ia vain for his son’s body, 
and, attributing liis suicide very much to his 
having bc(*n brought up in disregard to the 
riiiciples of education laid down iiy Jean 
aques Rousseau in “ Emile,” he takes up his 
abode in the ntius of Madame Wnrens’ house, 
and wanders about the mountains. 

The marquise has a strong desire to aseend 
to the top of tlie highest mountaiu in tlie fleigli- 
hoiirhooo. We saw in unr last exttict that she 
had sent for her “ habits d’homme” and for 
the gardener. Pram the latter she demands a 
guitte, and the recluse of the house of Kouss(.-uu 
IS recommended. 

Claude, wlon Is recommasdstion dc la mtrquiie 
d’AIft, le rondit avaut le jour 4 la maiaon de Kouneau; 
11 y troDva Robert prdt^a partir pour sea eoursbs ac- 
coutamdea 

— Mon Irave, loi dit CltodS^ vonlez-vous gagner 
qnelques boaoea journeesP 

— Qui dtes-voua, mon ami P 

— J« aids le Jardinier do la maiaon louee iTeyricr 
par madame la marquise, Comdite d'Alfi, qui m’cuvoie 
vera veua. 

A ees mall, la long biton de voyage one tenait Ro¬ 
bert a’debappa da sea mains: il devint livide, tremble 
de teas aea membraa et fat obligd de t’appuyer aux 
liateanx da to parte aur la aeuil de bqnaua U se 
treuvait; I'aiiba 4 Mina nafaiaato n’evalt point en- 
covadiiidpd tea tdnebrei da fa nait; Oanda ne tamar- 
qaapas to tabite altdimUon dea trrita da tliaidtent da to 
BWHonda Boniaeaa at reprit': 

— Von na me rdponnz pta, mon bravo boame P 
Jq Toos oAe .rapendant ana balla oooarton da frognar 
qartquaa JoortsNxP Cette dame tria-gendreoae, 
^ voodratt ptreoarir not npontagBaa... cue n’a de- 
aMada an guide... Aioix... j’sl peoad 4 vmia qui 
p m ' i rt voire tanapa 4 eoiirir to papa eomnia on vrai 
ehaamto. 


Mon Dton 1 marmora Robert, OB aajatant dans sa 
rbambra encore plaiiie da tditoturea, at aamiaat dans tea 
aniw Mn vbnga bldme oteontraeta, altof altol 

The father immediately conceives ^Ject 
of a signal vengeance. He will aid her to 
scale the very liighest peak, cast down the lopee 
byi^which they liave reached the jdatform, oifr- 
cover himwdf to hll victim, and men sit down 
and see her die, and die with her, upon that 
bore unreachable rock, unreachable to any one 
but him. 

The reader can imagine what Uiis w’ill be¬ 
come in the hands of Eugene Sue, and what an 
excellent vehicle the story afibrds for descrip¬ 
tions of scenery. 

Here is a specimen of the parti fin upon the 
rock— 

* , VAUAKK D’AUrt pdUtBmt. 

Je me trompaia t I'lus do doute... e’eit un fou... 
Ju auia perduo I... 

Robert, apr^s avoir jetd let bijoux dans to preeipleo, 
spinble examiner rburizon du cbtd de I’oueat, ra ae 
trouve l.yoii; il Ulve sa main au.doaaut de aa Idte, afin 
de mioux teutir la direction de to brine qui commence 
4 aV'levcr et dit: 

— Lo vent ebtugo I du nord 11 touma vara la cou- 
ebant dvj4 charge de nuagoa; avant pea ila noua enve- 
lopperoiit.,. et la uelgo Uiiubera aur eette clmo ob 
nous aomiues ... Femmo ... cetto uatga sera iiotro 
linccuL . « 

MAPAUE 1 /ai.fi, hrim ptir lafaHffun et la terrrur, ac 
IttiMe (ember mr iin gtutrtwr de roehe. 

Id 1 srule ... 4 la morel de co mUdrabla bvf Oh I 
jo aula perdue... perdue t 

KOUBKT e'eeeoit euprh de la marquiee, 

Voua raver dit i perdue I... C'eat dommago, n’est'Ca 
naa P mourir 4 viugt>aix ana ... riche ut boUa I auaai 
belle que fe'roco et corrumpuoM Jugea! Eu cea 
tcriues, Vciitia auprea dc voua derail laide, etMetaaliao 
•aaintc!! Et pula voua avier toutc hoiito bue; et, fort 
4 I’aiae dana le crime, votre front d’airain DO rougiasait 
plus I maia voa vaicta ruugiaaaicut pour voua... (Jo 
voua parle ainai au panad et oomme »i voua Alex morta, 
parcc qu’a eette heuro voua etea mrnia. ..) C'eit vrai- 
ment dommago... voua aurlex vieilli dans cetto via 
infamo ... voua y trouvicr. lo buuheur t l.«a larmoa, 
to sang dea faommet morta pour voua. . . ou par 
.VOU3...1C cimeiitalent ce Iwuhcuri Qa’importeP 
vice, audace, impunint, cea trots mota, jiiaqu'l eo jour, 
rvsumaienl votre vie! Muettc eat la loi, dovaut eca 
meurtres dleganta, *ou to boiirreau, un bouquet 4 la 
main, torture d'uii regard et toe d’uu eclat de riro I... 
Maia, je voua to dii, lo jour do rexpialion eat veyu .,. 
Noua lommea tous deux aeida, iei, a H'pt on huit miile 
pieda au-dessua da idour dua bommea; tout a i'heitfe 
nous aevont perdus dans lea niiagea voyee ... dej4 
roecident xe eouvre do vapciint; elliia appochent avee 
la rapidite do Tonragan) la bine devleiit glaetolo ... 
Avant peu la nciga uoua servira do linceul 1 

Madame d’Alfi, loin d'iuterrompa ton guide, eat 
restee auapenduo a aea levrct avec UM curioaiid bato- 
tento, ted^ut de preaaentir quel poavidt 4tra la but, ou 
I’toiae, da *oe redoabtabto estretien i dej4 do grtmla 
nuagea tombres, chiMaM par an voat violent^ envabto- 
aent iton 4 pen ven la nord-ooeit I'bortooa aMatro 
endbre ai pnr,«t Mmblent devoir btonttit ae briiMr 
comme dea vaguea au pled du Fauteait, ear auJonma da 
eette cime dtev^, to eial «t toajoai|( Men, to aelril 
radieux 1 

La muquiao, aprta un mtz long altoBCe,*aattt re* 
saitra son eoarago sa Ikwteiit abattu: aea ecgaaQ ta 
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u Mahqvub oohvbixa fi'Aun. 


r^volle & U peniH^e de parvttre^eddorft !• peuri elle w 
Uve, et, la frout haat, le warire mrdoniqiw, ell* dit i 
Bobert, qui reste anU, wa eoude ear mu genou, son 
frout dsns so moin: 

^ Monsieur, vous I'tes sstn doute extremement in* 
solcnt; mois, conreuee-en, vous dtee «usi tr^4ftefae t 
L» hasard me donuo pour guide je be sail quel mneml 
inconuo, je me fie ii eut homme, je suU i sa merely jo 
suls femme, il me jette Toutram ft la 'face, et il n’ose 
pas seulemout me dire co qwil cst, cc qa’il veut, eo 
qu’ii me reproche I 

uouKBT, toq/eura n$tit et nccoude, levant lee yeeix ten 
la marquise. 

Vous demanded qoi je suls f 

KADJtXe b’.UOFI. 


Oul. 


nOIIKRT. 


Vous ste demandez ce quo Je vous reproebe P 


XAbAHK b'ALM. 


Oul. 

BoneaT. 


Vous me demandez co que je venx fairs ds vous P 


MADAXK b’ALi'i (d part). 

Halgre moi, cet homme mVpouvautc! 

BonKBt *e Ihe, tahit la marquiee d'une main eonwtU 
elee, et lui huiiquiiut tmtr d tofir ilu ffette lee peitite 
qu'il dfeiyne tWhorizm: 

Regurdez la-bas ce point noir quo la nude u’a pas 
encore euvahi... e’est Lyon ... Hans cette vllle j'nB- 
bitais avec inoa His. 11 vous a connuo!... Six se. 
maincs aprea, il sc rendaii ft Geneve ... Rogardex lii- 
bas .., e^eiA Oendve ... Ce flouvc qui sort du lac, e’est 
le Ilboue.ofi men filss’est noyc do desesnoir f,.. (Avee 
tint exploeion terrible.) Je snis le perc do .Uilicn t, .. 

Madame d'Alfi trcssaillc, et, jetant un proVond regard 
Bur Robert, vile restc muclle ct pensivu. 

L’horizon cal presiiuc ciitiiircment assiunbri, im ■vio¬ 
lent orage s'approrlm et c Iiasve dcvantlul dVpais nuages; 
roaU telle eat I’clrvation du I'auteuil, qu'ils roulent ct 
liottont ft sea pieds comino nno mcr de noircs vapeura, 
\a et 1ft aillonnde par des eclairs. On ontcud an loin les, 
sourda ruuiemeuts do la (budre ... uuds au-dussus du- 
Vniitcuil brille encore, an milieu d'un ciel d'lzur, to 
seleil. *' 

La marquise, ft ecs mots de son guide; " Jc auis le 
pore de Jidieo," a trcssallli. et bientftt, redressant son 
front liardi, elle regardc fixement Uobert, se rapprocho 
de lui, et a’asseyaiit sur le qiurticr de roc d oft elle 
venait de ac lover, elle dit ft son guide, avec uu sourire 
sar Jouiqne ct uu ilegme glacial: 

— Ah I voua efrs le i>ore de Julion! Eb bleii I men 
cher monairur, eausons. 


KosxBV, qfftayant, e'vlanee lee deux poinge kv6e eur 
, la marqniet. 

Monstre I 

XAPAMK b’Atn, feti/eure aeeiee, H le reganla^ 
Jixtvmt. * 

lion >.. ensuite P 

UOUKBS, hart dt ltd, eoieit de sea detix muine eriepba la 
Marqu^ jiar lee ^peHtkt, 

Tu vw mourlr I 


Lea tuagni omonedda Juaqn’defs au-deeaow de la 

S late-forme deleToamette commenceat ft I'envaUrpea 
pea comme une mari'e moatante, lea noires vi^iin 
balgnent ddjft la base du Fautenil, lea nigisseaieniadela 
tourmente qui ^proebe ae melent an fracaa de la fbudro, 
laclartiS fulgurant des dclaics iUuasinepBrfoiBd'un rouge 
de feu la masse de nueea qui vdle de toutea parts i'ho- 
rizon; mds elles n’ont point encore enveloppd le fidte 
du Fauteuil, au-dcssus duquel le ciel conunuo d'dfre 
serein, le soloil cblouissant, tandis qu’aux pieds do 
Uobert et de Comdlla, Forage delate aveo fin-io an mi¬ 
lieu du tonuorre, de la grolo, de la plnio, des delurs, 
dcs siiHementa. do Fonragan... Mais, impaMiibio dc- 
vant Ics didments ddchahics, triomphante de Fhorreur 
qu’elle. inspire ft Robert, jetant un 'demler defi ft la 
foudre, ft la mort, le ma^uito prend dana la poebe de 
son paletot de sole son etui d’or, frotte sur son cquTerele 
uu brin de maliftre incandescente, ailumc 'une ciga* 
rette, et, Iqcoudu sur son genou, lance la Idg&re fbmdo 
du tabne au vent de la teropdte en disant ft Kobert t 
— ^ .auperbe orage eoumnue dignoment notre 
ascension I Oui... jnsqu'iei j'avaia vn des hommea... 
mais non la foudre gronder ft mes pieds... le spcctaele 
est eurieux. 

* fiOBlBf, retmant pree de la marquitg. 

Votro audace iufernale m’avut mis tout ft Fheure 
hors de moi... heureusemeot je n’oi p|M eddd ft ce 
mouvement de fureur; lancdb par moi duos Vabime, 
vous soriep morte sans agonic. < 

xAOAxnn'Am, 

Ainsi done, saebant que je ne peux dosceudre d'lcl 
sans vutre aide, vous m’abandonuerez sur co roe pour y 
mourir dc faim et do froid P 

nODVBT. 

Jc resterai avec vous. , 

MADAX£ n'Airt. 

Jusqu'ft la fin P 

Bunr.ET. 

Jusqu’ft la fin ... votre sort sera le mien, nous mour- 
rons ici... tous deux. ^ 

" XAPAXX n’Axn. 

Ma mort... je la eou^oia... vous vougez votro fii* 
moD cher monsieur: mala vous... y)oarquoi mourir P 

KOOfeBT. 

Ceei mo regardc ... J'ai mes rahMU pour neurir 
ausai... 

XAftAXX P’Am. 

J'ai fx^ indiservte... pardon... II eat done enteadu 
que ce FauteuU sera notre tombeau; eependant. 
permettez-moi une objection t supposonaqae mes gens, 
DC ma To.vantpasrcTeair,etinqaietsde cet orage que 
Fod doit apcrcevoir do la plaiue, TBseerablent det guidee 
et vienneut ft mona secours P 

BOBEKT. 

Si quelqo'on monte iei, io tobb prends dam awe 
bras ... et voyee... nous n^nrmis qne le cboix ebtre 
ces preei^ee qid entonrent de tow emt le FanteuU. 
UAMMdVi'uaieieUimmdtJkmirmeitartttSe. . 


HAPAXB n’AtJf'l. 

Je le sais.,. Et puis apre* P 
Robert, pctnfii’ ])ar tant d’audtc-e, rcste immobile et 
coutmnplo madamc d’Alfi nvee horreur. « . 


Tliis Tclame lum none of the. olyecUtHUtble 
qualities of most of this author's works; U is 
pot rery ray unfit for &iaiij raiding. 
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Isaac Laqiiedm', par Akafoadrc Dvmas. Toiaes lec^ Sma. 3in& et 4mt. 190S. 


Jr the "Wendering Jew” be indeed a real, 
palpable, and fleshly personage, and not a 
myth of the mediaeval era, lie is very much to 
be pitied. It was not enough to have run tlie 
gauntlet of aU the fathers, to have lieen pillo* 
lied in all the pulpits, and to have Iteen wade 
the ^'ii'i^tful example” of every lying legend 
of the mden time; a worse fate was reserved 
for bini'-that of beooming a standing ** Ro- 
maunt” unto the nineteendi century. Alaric 
Watts, Riackwood's Magazine, L’UuiJeraiie 
Catholique, Lady Blessington, Benjamin D’Is> 
racii, £ag<>ne Sue—all have bad their fling at 
him in their tnm, but not all with tlie dhgte sue* 
cess as Sdathiel Croly, who seema to have set 
them the example. And here Alexandre Dumas 
ci-devant Marquis de la PuiUeterib, Pair 
do France,” by giuce of Louis Pliilippc),—- 
Alexandre Dumas has been at him^too—poor 
Wanderer!—in that dreariest, prosiest, and als* 
Hardest of sentimentalities, which stands at the 
head of uur ]>apcr. Only the first four Volumes, 
constituting, as we arc told, the first part of the 
work, have as yet apjieared; and neither M. 
DumaS nor his publishers inform their inadcra 
how many more they arc going to inflict upon 
them, lint, when we inform our readers, that 
this published portion of the work brings it 
down only to the acc/'ssion of Nero; that thu 
said Nero, witli the “ W'aiidcring Jew ” to per- 
senate his Tigcllinus, and Cleopatra rcauscitated 
and turned into his Poppma, are announced to 
he the leading characters fur Part 11.—also to 
consist of four volumes—and that the subse¬ 
quent events in an auUobiography of nc.^arly 
14!)0 years—for the Wandering Jew is teUing 
his raaniidering story to Fo|)e Paul fl. on 
Maundy Thursday 14t!9—we are sure that we 
shall not he taxed with making matters worse 
than they really are, in taking upon oum lves 
to promise his readers that, not till they have 
worked through his fortieth volume, will tliey 
begin to have some glimpse of the distant term 
of their wanderings with this cunuHsitrickcn 
Isaac. 


We do not pretend to spare them a jot or 
tittle of their nleasant labour. The work defles 
selection, explanation, oriddsm. It is an inde- 
seribable compound of blasphemies—the more 
hfinons because rcoUr and sincerely intended 
for edifio^UHi—fidse chronologies, spurious )dii- 
bh^ks, oriental smatterings, misqaoted texts, 
and pervmted plagiarkms. In rettun^ we have 
M. Dumas personifymg himself in cveiy cbo- 
meter—^flrom the Saviour to Caiaphas} flvm 
Apollonius of'Tyana, down ur Cleopatra of 
He » ^mas, the high priest,—Bar 
AolUs,”—the robber, Dumas,” the penitent 
thk^—>'*Gmtas,” ids impenitent brother,— 


Magdalen, *‘h bcBs eot»rftaane,”>^X*nKBelheu8 
vtKctNs, die speaking sphinx ofgmitib, Plata's 
wife, Chiron the centaur, Ganidk the vtitoh, 
Judas ** the Charioth ” (commonly eall|d[ Ise^ 
riot)," Napoleon di Onnni,” the dtree Parom, 
** Oactano die BastArd,” and, above all, Inad 
Laque^mn, the Wandering Jew! To acoorotno* 
date liiiasolf to so msnv and such varied oiiv 
cuinstanccs at once was d^cult. M. Dumas hos 
wisely chosen to accommodate, at a slight saerL 
flee of protability and truth, the oircumstonoes 
to himself. The sermon on die Mount,—die dis* 
courses of Prometheus—on the liver,—and the 
homilies of A{K>I]ouins—on the thigh,—>inay be 
very unlike the texts that have sarvivi<d, or the 
im*prc8eions,tImt ure commonly received of their 
originals. But then they have the merit of 
reproducing Alexandre Dumns, and every droo 
in a new character; and, that lieiug the object 
winch the w'riler hud solely in view, wo must 
confess that he has most succcssfoliy attained 
it. 

We arc far from saying, toifj llmt there is not 
much amusemont to m derived from these 
volumes. On the wmtrary, we have read them 
through, and, although tluTC is not a syllable 
of professed fun in the wiiolc, we have laughed 
heartily wherever wc did not shudder fearfully. 

Who is tlicre that has not road Thackeray's 
iniiniiahlc burlesque of the romantic school, 
published some ten years back in a Miscellany 
of Cruiksharik's, and called "The Legend of 
die Rhine ?” Y<*t arc there passages in Isaac 
•Tjiqiiedem which, however intended, ont-Tbac« 
kcray Thackeray himself in this line. Take, for 
inslanee, tlie celebrated archery mat<}{i at Co¬ 
logne, where /m sneccssful Lcwksley, Standing 
on his riglit leg,drawing the bow-stringto his teil 
ear, and gracefully poising his Icfl leg to a level 
with the shaft, takes aim at the eye of a grey 
ifoosc, overhead and out of sight, and presendy 
brings it down, stone dead, to the wonder of 
the bystanders. 'That decided improvement 
u]«on ivanhoe is fairly put into the shade by a 
similar scene of thrilling interest which we*flnd 
in the work before us. Wc commend it to dm 
serious notice of an ingenious Mr. Uiebordson, 
of Greenwich fair, and the intrepid maunge- 
ment of a Victenria thcatro. 

A garrison of Free Companions—lumditi 
from every nation of Europe—occupy the for* 
tress-tomb of C'eciiia Mctclla at die gates of 
Rome. Isaac I^iqncdeni, too poor to pay his 

p^ge,” is arrested at the barrier, and lea bc>’ 
forcwthdr chief. Const thou do any thing to 
rodc-em thyself 7” he is asked. “ fiionictbing/’ 
qnolh be, 1 can do: 1 can shoot with me 
long bow, as surely as one of thine own J^igUah 
archers h^e.” The archers laugh him to scorn: 
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hat the chief bids him to the proofi “ If thou 
const ontshoot my three beet men tiiou ehalt 
have tiiy passage free, and five crowns to 
boot.”—[W^ftlter Scott's Prince John!] The 
target is set at a hundred yards' distanoe, and a 
fly_we trust it was a bhio-bottle—is pinned to 
the centre. Edwards ” and " Georges ” de« 
liver their shafts very near to this most unusuai 
bull’s eye, but “Herbert” [Walter Scott’s 
Hubert,* for M. Dumas is too French to be 
exact, even ns a plagiary 1] graaes the fly it¬ 
self. The shaft of the Wandering Jew', of 
course, strikes it fairly; and moreover, albeit 
the weakest in the quiver, presses through the 
wooden sliell of the target, three bulls hides, 
and three plates of steel, with all -the ease ima¬ 
ginable. Herbert demands another essay, which 
Jsaac grants, but says, like the Jjocksley'of 
Walter Scott, that he has not been used to 
shoot at a mark so contemptible} and removes 
the target to a distance of three hundred yards. 
The archers remonstrate; their bows will not 
carry so far. “Lift that mossy rock,” cries 
the Jew, “ and you will find one that will.” 
They labour at the rock, but cannot stir it. 
“ It is cemented and stapled frorti beneath,” 
n^tums Isaac; “ let me try.” Three heave?, 
and it is done. Tho ccniciit yields, the iron 
bolts and staples snap asunder, and the hup 
mass thunders dow’n the slope. “It is the 
grave of Maximinus the Emperor,” says Isaac, 
“ and here is his bow, nine feet long, and here are 
his six aiTow% each measuring tliree cubits: will 
you try them, or shall I ?” They decline: their 
own arrows lull short of the target. He bends 
the bow of the gigantic Thracian, and delivery 
tlic six arrows into the lieart of the target with 
case, and with so much exactness that they 
present to the eyes of the I'dilied beholders the 
mysterious figure of tub cross ! “ There,” 
cries the chiefj “ there are thy five crowns, good 
fellow r' [Prince John again !] “ ! raar- 

2 !” quoUi Isaac, “give them to Edwards, 
CHirgcs, and Herbertl” [Locksley once more! J 
And so he takes his [f.«vc, and proceeds to 
Koiaei and mokes auricular confession to Paul 
II. (all fasting, poor man! on Maundy Thurs¬ 
day too!), of a life whose first four volaroegare 
hero before us. 

It is a life full of adventure, conceit, and 
soutiment, and w-ithol, as we hove said, one of 
much merrimont to all plidn people like our¬ 
selves. It is not every day wc have the 


pleasura of hob-a-nohh^ vl^ such excellent 
people as the Centaurs and - the Fates, Aclulies 
and Prometheus,. Cleopatra and the Sfdunx, 
and Other- 

Heathen gods and |[oddes*et mart ran, 
Nebuchadnezm.am Nicodemu, ' 

Ml itaading nSM ia the open air.” 

And, as M. Dumas assures os that they,'eaich 
utd all, died immediately after Isaac loque- 
dem’s several P. P. C. visits to them, wo may 
congratulate ourselves that our good fortune is 
not going to he eclipsed by any who sl^ come 
after tts. 

We sliall not care much to see another vo¬ 
lume of ftiis mad nonsense. But, if we do, 
wc shall' be amused, we doubt not—although 
jirohably by no means edified—with tlie doings 
of tho still impenitent Isaac at Horae under 
Nero. ^Isaac is M. Dumas all' over. In . his 
impenitent state .he r^ards his immortality of 
punishment as a kind of advantage over —, 
a name we must not here mention; and he 
promises to make himself another Prometheus, 
only a*/ortunatc one, and fo wage battle, k 
Voutrnnee, with the Almighty. In this strange 
strife Cleopatra the mummy is to be his chief 
auxiliary; so he resuscitates her, and' ruses 
her from her tomb, which he discovers by the 
help of the Sphinx, on whose granite back, by 
the way, he performs most remarkable journeys. 
How she is to aid him is explained in their last 
dialogue. 

••Let w marchr “Wbere aro we going?" ‘*To 
Rome." •• What to do there T •• To give advioc to the 
now einporor." “ And who is this new omperor T “ It 
is a ypung prince, full of promise—the son of Ahenohar- 
huB and Agripnina, Lvcivs Domitius Clsomoi Nsao. 
Thou shalt be nis mistress, and I shall he his farouribo; 
I call myself Tiar.tuNvs, and thou callest thyeelf 
Fuvr.«A!——Come!" 

And so endeth Vol. IV., and therewith 
Part I. of “ Isaac Loquedem!” 


[At the lost moment before going to preu fJwie 99, 
1853) we have received a ponderous vidnmo of 687 yagosi 
royal octavo, the first of six other volumee Q ^ a 
manic-American author, on the same snbleet. It wei^ 
two pountls and-a-balf, and it is intituod '•Chrantdes 
selected from the Originab of Cartaphihs Q, the Wander¬ 
ing Jew, embracing a period of nearly Nmetstm Centu¬ 
ries, xuw nan aKvxaucu xo, am mnm av David 
Hoffman, Hon. J.U.D, of Gottinm, apd dedicated to his 
brother, Samud HoAhan of Bsimimire. Luidon, Boe- 
wonb, ISas." We shall endoavonr to read it throng 
and, if possOile, dignt this fonuidalde heek befcn oar 
next iisiis.] 
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Par te Maiq&ii oii Favdraa. Cvdk 1^. 


Wb prmk^ tint die name upon the tiile>page 
of th» novel a but a ^inffUMe; for mm^y no 
n»n would plaeea reputable tuune on die fitnt 
of M atrociouit and execrable a w(uk ae that 
which Mtarded EaroM about twelTemonthfi 
nnoe uoderthe thleof^truCSiiprieedefl'raNdir 
Dtmu.** Hiat book waa too uiuch for even 
Frmcb eudurancc; and die author^ whoever he 
mav be, ban attMnpted to eifoce the recolleatimi 
of hit drat performance by subaequent afforta 
of a lesa exeepdiMiabki character. Hia **Made¬ 
leine Repentm^e" waa a bad apohigy for ita hi- 
fomoiia predeoeaaor; **£a Ntm dee Vp^nre** 
waa ineproaohable in ita moreK^; and the 
preaent work, "Le CkevaUer lyRetagnttlf* 
may be placed in the banda of even aiy[^iah 
la<U', ^ 

It 18 a atory of the revolution of 1789—^a 
theme that haa already been toncbad by BuU 
u'er, worn threadbare by Dnmae, ditili|iptred by 
a do»ii inferior ddion-weavera, and piadc a 
Btaiidard bore by the efforts of tbonHands of (W> 
aayiata and magazine writers. Carlyle, Thiers, 
and Lamartine have recently attracted the 
prnieut generation to the same subjiTt, by 
eccentricity, narrative power, or eloquence; 
and the Marquis de Fniidras probably thinks 
that the time has come when this great problem 
may again be%orked out by a group of crea* 
tures of the fancy. 

The Marquis d’Estagnol, in the ytinr 1788, 
had three sons, a wifo, and a nierx>. He him* 
self is a noble of the old riffime. It was the 
tradition of the Estagnols, as he told bis third 
son, to hold their heads high and their swords 
ready; to doubt tlieir own capacity for no jiosl, 
howWer lofty; to^usb tliemselves at court; 
to dazzle the women by their grace, and silence 
the men liy their wit; and, if a ytmngarson, to 
captivate ** andque fflle de finance ” whose 
fiunily would drm themselvra of all flieir gold 
for the honour of an allianoe with an Estognol, 
buy an estate and build a casde with hia mil* 
lioii% 8iMi'' tha8 throw oat a n^ branch from 
thejparent trank of the old family tree. 

llte <dd marquk waa tyrannical to his fa« 
mily, and cold and incoortaat to his wifo: as to 
hia nieces idie bc^ B mat beirasi, he purposed 
to many her to m eukat aon. Exoept, bow> 
ever, m mattera ooimeotad with foe houae of 
be waa a very tolerant individml. 
EBiv^ waa an anm;] of sabmiaaive fidelity, 
but foil mdy exotedIn Urn aeme anriirise, and 
a little oosUempt. Hia second son bad inherited 
and hninbed vw hia mother foe very pmest 
of morala; baf vhese aroused in the paternal 
mind • very bearQ* diagmt. They were emb 
naiidy nngmitleamiihke| and onwoitfay of an 
EmigML The food fii^, when about to send 


this boy of sixteen to Parki, to taito hhi poifoion 
as SOUS’Heutenant in foe gardes ftanfa||tos, 
stondy eqjtnned him to ncgl^t no fosldoiMmia 
vice, and assured him that he would ratl^ hear 
he had ineuned any* amouiit of debts than ftiiat 
lie had hoarded a sous of his allowance. Find¬ 
ing, however, that Ids advice is not so implicitly 
accepu*«l as lie had expected, he makes ois ron 
a pr^ut of his own vah*l, ** le vieux Valerj',” 
who had been foe Meutor of die marquis’s own 
youth, and had conducted him through all his 
adventures of love and war. Valctw has strict, 
injunctions to take special care Uoit Robert 
idmll want no vice that may heoome a gentle¬ 
man. 

So Roben takes leave of bis faintiug motlier 
and his weeping cousin Eliatw, and weiios his way 
to Paris. Here he finds his two brothers. The 
eldest is a gay, rollicking coxcomb, who foinks 
he could tap' the looming revolution with his 
rapier and let out all its life; the second (the 
Viscomte) is uii envious mulcoutotit, a compa¬ 
nion of Miralieau, and an amant of foe historic 
fic-fie Tlt^roigne d(> M^ricourt. Robt'rt, the 
chevalier, is whot Mr. Bnlwcp would call ^^nn 
enlightened Conservative,” anxious to preserve 
the Miatiu f/tt-o, but also to attaiit the etatn* g«o 
dehel. 

The chevalier, beinq rixteen years old, is the 
most virtuous piece of perfection wo have met. 
with since we had the misfortune to take leave 
of .Sir Charles Oninilison. His beauty startles 
the world, his grace eclipses itveiy' courtier, his 

E 'it charms the applauding Tuiilerics. The 
* dotes ufXMi him; the queen confides iu 
him atone; and, having ihoroughty Iqarned his 
prnfivisioii j» six leeeon*, he impresses the mou- 
stathod veterans of the gardes franqaiscs that 
he is theonlv man (imy wc mean) to lead tlu-ni 
tovictory. And then he is so virtuous! Women 
tfho wero all tliat Asiwsia would have been bad 
she Iveen a French countess, throw themselves 
at his head; bnt coiiviirtH them for ever and a 
day, and by a single lemence, into staid matrons 
most'mothorly protectors. “Le vieux 
Vallcry'' sends bewitchii^ fimiales to him, Init 
Kolieit turns them into repentant Magdalcncs, 
and ends by actually c;onvertiiig tlic inui old 
valet! The chevalier’s prudence, loyalty, 
ooun^e, endurance, and strict adherence to 
oommaml, are only to be erptalled by his oon- 
tinence aiid his kstuty. Amatlis dc Qaul was 
not so brave, so pra^mt, or so coutinent, us 
Robert d’Eidagnoi. Bcfmv wc follow him to 
the«^>hl, Itowever, wc must site him at table 
with M. dc Harignac, an e])icure of die ancient 
time. We own to some sympathy ^fo fow 
kind-hearted bot rati old gastronome, and offer 
his bill of fore as an exantpe to all amphitrioiHi. 
2 F 
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A rgSHCH DIKNBB UHnEK THE MONABCHT. 

VoiU If menn de ee diner Mamfufon, offert par un 
eonraifitcerit, i la aoite d'une atlaque de gontte. 

Un conaeinmd incculent; un alojau braisd en relevd 
de potage; line fricaawe de pouleta enteuree d’un tur. 
ban de rie acconimodd b I’indienne d'aprba une reeette 
que M. de Marignar avail rapportde de I’Uo de France; 
an fol'au'veut de laitaneea de cppea; deuxcanetona do 
Rouen & la aauee verte, et dea Htelettca d’agneau & la 
Sonblae. Tel dtait la premier aerviee. 11 fnt plua lard 
remplaed par un Jambon d’Batramadure, eiiit dana du 
vht M Porto centenaire, un buiaaon d'c'creviaaea de la 
Mcuae, dea atpergea dnormoa, dea ]>etita poia au aiicre 
et uno cr6me glacde & la vanilte. Le via d'ordinairc 
dtait du vienx Fomard ddlieiruz, et le premier maitre 
d’hbtel oiTrait de teinpa eii tempo im eertaiii elairet du 
haul Medoc qui avail fait deux foia !o voyage de I’indo 
aur nn bfitiinent de I’l'ilat Le inardchal de Caatriea, 
minialro de. la marine, vcnait dVn faire preHent au 
commandeur, qu’ii savait digne de cette attention ddli' 
cate. t 

M. de Marignac mangea de touli et terldit son verro 
tbaque foia qu'oii lui preaeiita une bouteilbs L'diia- 
nouiaaenient naturel de aa pbvaioiininie erinblait double 
depuia qii'it dtait i table: if a'elait transfurroe eu une 
aorte de bdatitnde vrairaeiit eurieuie A etudicr. 

Ell pnrtaut & aa boiiehe a* premii'^re cuillerfe de con* 
aomm^, le rotnniandenr avail dit a Robert: 

Mon rlier chevalier, ai voiia It* troiivez bon, nous 
eanaeroria pen pendant netre diner; car loraqu'on fait 
deux ehoaea b la foia, il y cn a inrailliblemeiil uno qiit 
eat inal fuite. La convrraalion aura ann tour quand noua 
poitrrona nous oonaacrer exrUisivenieut ti elle. 1)cr> 
nard, vooa direr, i moii ciiiainier que son coiiaonimd 
ninnquc en pen du vlBueiir. C'e.’.t du boiiillun de ina" 
lade, et la gnutte iia'’fut jamais une maladic: c’est une 
exubdronee de aantd; quo Kenaud s’en aouviennc, s’il 
tlenf, comme je le penac, i renter rhea nioi. 

A partir de ce moment, M. de Marignac et ann jeune' 
convive ii'dchaugerent quo qnelqiies paroles qui, toutes, 
Bvaient rap|Mirt b IVceiipation iiitereasantc il laqncite ila 
ae livraient, el le premier dt encore deux ou troia ob- 
acrvationa critiquea, avcc I’ordro do lea trauamettre ii 
ion cuiainier. , 

^rdi 1c diner lo commandeur prit de nouveau Je brad 
do Robert; mala, an lieu de le rameiier au salon, il le 
conduiait rons la |rrande eharmitle aituee au boot du 
fardiii, et la ila I'vtablirent dana d'excellents fauteuila 
rangei au iiombre de huit ou dix auteur d'une grande 
table de marbre blauo sur laquelle le cafd et lea liqueura 
dtaient aervla. 

<» Maintenant, chevalier, dit M. do Marignae en aa* 
Tonrant goutte i goutte un troisibme petit verre de li« 

X iieur dea lies, iioua pourrona bavarder tout i notre 
ae. Bernard, eroportez ce plateau etTeillez b ee que 
lea aorbeta aoient pr^ta dans un heure. N’oublicx paa 
•urtottt Ib gUce b it oamielle de modime Ib vieomteaae 
de Oerizay. 

Apr&i le depart du mtitre d’hbtel,* le eomnondeur 
reprit en ae tournant vert Robert; 

— Quand voua viendrez diner avee moi en volahi, 
non jtnne smi, ie voua rendni votre Itborti? auaait&t le 
cefd pria, si cem pent voua dtre agreable; mala eu* 
lourd'htti, que voua le voaUes on non, je voua garde une 
bonne partie de la eoir^ Si.eependaat cola voua eon* 
trarlait trop .. 

MOBAM CHUBB T8I MONABCRV. 

— Ah! M. le eommandenr, inlerrampit reepeeteuie- 
laeut Robert, comment pouvez-voua eroire... f ^ 

— Je ne erois rlen, chevalier i niaiz j'aieavntreige, 
et je me aouviem qu’alora J’avaia une foole d'oeeupa* 
lions out BBC j^aatent beaueoup plia qu'iin diner avee 
un mt,ai egmUe qne fat ae eonverzation: voua voveB 
qne je me fhia la part heite. 


— Voua oubiiez, M. le commandeur, que je ne euis 
qne depuia avant-hier i PqfU,qtte je a'j penxconnaltre 
personne encore, et... 

— Four ee qui eat de eela, chevalier, laterronplt I 
son tour le eoimnuideur, 11 y a dana eette addoimte 
Babylone dea connaisaances qu'nn jeune homme ftit ti 
vite, qu’ii ne serait pas dionnant que .. .que... Made 
voua ne me parainez pai, et je voue en fiflieite de tout 
mon eoBur, etre de eee dtourdis qiri ae jettent h la tdte 
de la premiire venue. Ainal, e'eet entendn, je vque 
garde ee aoir joiqu’ii neuf beuree eu aioina; enauite 
voua aerez libre d’aller oil bon voua aembkra. Avea* 
VO.UI entendu le marquis votro p(re puler de la vieom* 
tease de Cerizay, I’une de sea meillenres amiea f 

— Qui, M. le commandeur; et il me eemble, ei je no 
me trompe, qu'il la cittdt comme une peraonae fort apt* 
rituelle. 

— Celt une femme charmante, chevalier! vive, gra* 
cienae, obVgeante, coquette comma an ddmon dans aea 
manicrea, maia bonne au fond eomme nneaaur de cha> 
ritd. Je ania auasi fort lid evee olle, et quand elle e au 

uo vDu^iniez chea moi, elle m'aaigniflequ’etle vien* 

rait, iJpcsix ctaept lieures, prendre dra sorbets avee 
iioiiH. Elle grille du deair de voua conuaitre, car votre 
frpre, lo eomie, Ini a dit que voua dlicz un trds-agrdable 
cavalier. K,ait(>a<Iui votre couri mon ami; maia n’en 
devenez ( ua aiuourcux, parce que... parce que... Com¬ 
ment diable voua dire cell 9 Arez-vous ju O^dipe, ia 
premkra tragi'die de M. de Voltaire f 

,0 * H' • 

— Mail M. le commandeur, interrompit Robert, voua 
oubiiez que je ne auia cucore qu'uu enfant. 

~ Un enfant, chevalier I Voua voulez rire zana 
doiite! 

Ktle commandeur darda le regard le pint per^ant de 
sea potita yeux aur le pauvre chevalier qui ne aaveit 
quelle coutensnee faire. 

•» Jo parle tris-serieusement, mmaaieur, balbntia- 
t-il. Je n'ai quinze ana revoluaque depuia quelquea 
jours. 

— Jc I# aaia, tubleu I mail i cet ige, ebevaliar, j’a- 
vaia eu deja pluaieura aventurea fort agr^lea Croyez- 
moi, man cber, Ii&tez-voua do voua amuaer, n‘y fusma* 
voua pas diapoad encore. 

— Fourrin-voiu, M. le commandeur, me dire pour- 
qiwl cette b&te que voua me eonseillez voua icmbie ai 
udceisaire P 

~ Farfaitcment. B'abord la galinterie a tonjoon 
dte un devoir pour un gentilbdmrae, votre pire a dH 
voua I’apprendre; enauite, mon jeune ami, la viellle 
France, % France du plaiair, dea amours, dea foliea did- 
gantes, cette Franee s'en va. Encore quelquee enndM, 
et cette grande et noble dame qu’on appelle la monar- 
cbie n’exiatera plus. Nous aurons A ta place gn* bonr- 
geoiie en vertugidin d’indienne, I'dtd, et en eoqaelu- 
eben de fotaine, I’hiver, avee laquelie il n'y aura paa 
moyen de rire, C’eat toot an pint ei atoilB aera per* 
mis de ae marier. Je ne Baia ei je me aida bias ex- 
pUqud. 

But ve muft now aocom i mny ^vtlinr 
in hie militwj dutiee. 

The kii^e oommaode nlwnyi were to kiU none 
of his subjects. Theotmstantdutyofdie chenu 
lier, ther^re, w»a to stand at the head of hie 
men and rapose a (msnve lesietanoe to aa ttfiaed 
mob. crisis requires a h^ and Qod 

has given us only a xoastftf* said the dbew 
lier; bat he did tus dni^. 

Tlte nature of the serrioe ou which he wm 
emj^oyod wUl appear from 4h» frillowiagcx* 
tract. He has been cotnnmndad to jwsvwt an 
attack upon Um houw of cm BdniQoHia Nt fo 
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shed no blood. The object of the Icadm of the 
revolution was to jMH>r«e the wldiers to fire. 
Robert’^ elder brotlicr and Muperior officer, who 
was in league with titc conspiratora, cante to the 
ii{H>t, tried to take the command out of Hobcsrt's 
hands, and ordered the men to Hre. 

TRX TWO nkorniiRs. 

liCa ^menticn qiii fbrmaient raTant-garde da ratte 
maaie dWidllanta n'l^ienl plus qu'a d«nx porl(<es da 
piatolet enTiron dea soidata, fonqaun ravalier oouraiit 
a toute bride parut »ur la cbauta^e da boulevard du 
Temnle, Son cbeval tout blanc d't’cum^iiea vt'tcmeiifs 
en dmrdre, rincohercnct) cxalt^e de am gestm, Ivsrria, 
inintelligibiea encore, oiill pouKait, tout aemblait indi* 
qiier )e iiorteur d'uu ardro qut aliait penl-etra changer 
la face des choara, soit cn aiinouiwnt (nio dea reiiforta 
arrivaicnt, aolt en revoquant la delbnae mtetie^repoua- 
aer la force par la force. 

Ce fut du moins la pcoaee de Robert lu^u'au moment 
ob il rceonnut dans le earalier qui ao diiigei^ vera lui 
on droite Hgne, son frfirc le vicomtc, cfst-a-dire 
I’homme dout il dcvsit le pluaredouter la presence dans 
la situation diflioile ofi il no trouvalt. * 

Le vicomte ae jets it has de son ehevali qu’ll aban« 
donna cnauite u !ui«mi'mt<, et Tenant droit aii cheva* 
Her, il iui dit d'une voix eutrecoiipve par la coKro ct la 
gene dc sa respiralion haletante: * 

■— Quoi! monsieur ma compagnie cstaousles annci, 
ft je n’ai pis mt^me prevenii! 

— Le temps m’o manque, repoiidit Robert aveo fcr» 
mete, et d'ailleura il in'avait etc formclleiiieBt defendu 
de Tous prevenir, 

— QnVat-ee que cola signifie ? 

— Cela aignine, capitaine, que j'al re^u dea ordrea do 
mea auperieura, lesquels aoutauasi lea vutres, et que j'ai 
du m'y wumettre, u penibie quo eela ful pour mol... 
Veuilfez done vouh retlrcr, je vous prte, car jo com> 
moude seal ici, et lea eircouatanecs aont graves, eomme 
vena voyex. * 

Et Robert montra de la main I’dmeute qui I’avan^ait 
InienaibienieDt, avec dea ddmouitralioua d’une hcatUite 
evidonte. • 

— Que Je me retire! a’ecria le vieomte, I’adl en feu 
et la bonebe dcumante de rage. Ce aerait plutAt i vein 
de le faire, ear appreues, monsieur, que 1 & ob Jo auis, 
mea anbordonnea ne apnt plus ricn I tirenadlcra, mea 
amis, lonifrirez'Voua que I’autorild de voire eapitaino 
Mil rocconnue ct outrageo par un enfant sans experience 
et Indigne de vous eonunander f Rdpondez, mes ca- 
maradet. 

Les grenadiera gardbrent le alienee. 

— Encore une fois, et an nom de llmmteuf: retires- 
Toua 1 repdt Robert avee une cnergie fgale b la fureur 
dn vieomte. On m’a conSd une miaaiou, eont je aula leul 
reaponsaUe, ne m'empdebaa paa da la remphr. Orena* 
dien, attention t nous allone etre attaquea. Arribre, 
rjkpitaine t vous compromettes b la fois votre caraetbre 
ot le mien daoa ce maleocontrcuz debat. 

— Mala voo^ monsieur, vous ddahonores ms Mm- 
p^nie I baibtttia Belandqui M se peaaddsltplus. Com- 
meatl ms attaque vena menace, et voa bomnies oot 
anoere la b^nnettedans le foorrean! Et voua ne uutea 
p« un ben feu de file sm eelte canaille qui va vous 
enlbuler eomme dM eapucins de carte! Maia de qeel 
IteheM de quel tnitre am-veuadonereqa des ordrea P 

— Ciri me regard*, et »• regarde que wd. 

_ Inaotenti 

— CwiUane.,.! a’ecria Robert. 

St m main rbciftTba instinetiveiBeut la garde de ton 
dpde. 

—Gfenadiera, clmrgea voa amn t hurle le vicomte. 

-■"OrenadieiijeTOaaledelbndi! repartltleehevriier. 

.4 l 4 e grenadion resi^nt imaaobilea, et eueun d’eex 
lie aiemMeta nbine la If gbre bdritation. 


Roland, bora de lui, a’flanqa m le sebiat qui ae trou- 
vait le plua b as porye, ltd anracha eon (uail dea roaiKs, 
I'anna, inelitA)« esaoou dans la direetieii du raMtinble- 
meet qui a’sTauv>it tonjojira, et aarra ta ddtaota oo 
I'arme. 

Le efaien a’abattit aur le biasinet, ntabi 1 # eai^ M 
partit point 

Le'niiil ii'dtail nm eharitd. 

Boiandidont I’esaapflatton avritatieiiit leadantibrw 
Hinitea de )a violeoce. rrjet* rarme derrlbre lui en pre- 
fdrant d'hurribica imprfentiena, et. tirant son fpde, il 
jura qu'i) tuerait sans la moiiidre scrupule ie premier 
qui refiuerait de lui obfir. 

— Coinmaiiei'a done par mol, mon frbre, dit le cbo« 
valier en lui preseutant as poitrlm*. Maia jo vena at- 
teate que qiiand voua aurra enmmis oot aetc de folie, 
vous u'eu aerez paa plus avaoed pour eela. purre quo le 
aergent lloebo connait loa iustruotions que j'ai revues, 
et qu’il a ft*i d’avouce cunveim entro nous quo.., 

Lea demit'^res {Nwolei du jeune ofllcier furent con* 
veftea par uuc explosion do cria de triomnho el do clo- 
ineura raona^oloa quJ a'lllevaiciit de llntdrieur dea 
batimenta de la manufarltire Ufreillon. 11 etait dune 
certain que I’attaquo ilirigi-o aur If* derrieres do I’rdi- 
fice, n’ayantpas troove d'ol-atnclr*, avail coinpidtCmMit 
rfuaal, et ipio le di'lufboinent. do* gardes frau^aitea 
aliait se trouver renid do toua lea cet>'t. 

Tho clicvuJicr tlius extricaUa himwif. 

Titii ofABits ANn Tin: roroLAcr. 

Quant aux iusorgds qui avuiftti. pria mie part artivo 
ot plus ou moins InkTcssoo a raltaqoe tentiV dan* fotto 
dircflioD, effrayt'a par les llammcs qui d<.^a s’etalont 
fait jour b trarura les toils do roililiro, its avaiciit mis, 
aur I’ordrc dc icora chf ft, iitic cinquantaliie de paa d’in- 
tervalle entre eux ct ia troupe, qu’Sls ao borualent b 
provoquer, par Icora eiameora ot lour* niciiacpa, b venir 
lea attaquer. Qiielqucs-uns, joyeox mfncatrcla, ebargea 
do celf brer lea bants faita fulurs dc la rdvoliilion nat»- 
aaiite, avaieut Iniproviso do* couplet* burlesques qui »e 
terminaieut par cu refrain: 

Nous lea eaigiierons, 

Nous lea grilicrons, 

*, Corome doa cochuiui. 

C’f tail cottc circonstancu dc la peur de I'inoondie qui 
avail momentenc'ment degsgd iloberl et aqp hommes i 
maia clle lc« Hvrail preaqoe infailliblemeiit b iw autre 
peril, sur rimralneiiro duqnel lo jeuno olWcler no ao 
raiaait aunune illnaiun. Hi I’oineulv eoutiuuait b ics 
comer ft que lo f<‘U ftntHlit toujour* aea ravages, lea 
gardes francaiaes aoraiciit bicnlbt rfduita b I’alternativo 
^aiement duegeruatie do sc faire jour lea armea b ta 
main, b travora lea raitga nroasi'a de U multitude, ren- 
due plus hostile par I'inutiiiti; de son crime, oo de periP 
d’une mort horrible aou* Itwdebrla umbraafaotfbmants 
de la manufacture Udvcillott. 

1,'ne demi-heure a’fcoula ainai, lente, lolennelie, ter¬ 
rible ! Uerridro la troupe, immobile et allcticiouii', lea 
flararora gawnaient du terrain de minute oh minute, le* 
toita a’effondraient, entrainant avM eux dea do 
inuri qiiL i’ecroulRlcnt #M'C uh fi'w-w forMiuttUi®; CR 
avant, lea rangt de lo foulBi«wirg*'ede»e»aierit toujour* 
plus conipactes b mesorf que riucendic, W> augtiMotan.. 
de violence, forfait les individu* qui ae livTsient b I’a- 
grdablo distraction dti pillage, a quitter le tlioitre de 
fenra depr^^iona poor a’enqut'rir de « qui so paaarit 
dans la roe? , ^ . , ,4,, 

Le courage et le aong.froid de Bolmrt ne futdirent 
paa uD aeui tnatant au milieu de ce* terriflantea dpecirrea. 
Cciqmdvit do cruflle* angoimea d^birrient son eceinr, 
blapensM da sort aflTrenx qui nermt la parUge d*s 
braves plaeda aeus wa ordrea, el do* ren^Jda ne venaSeni 
pas let dflivrer, ee qu’il n'r spvrait guere. *» *^»|- 
pelant le* cireouatancea de *011 cBlreviie avee W ew du 
^bteift. Sion frere svait. b la dbf arn dwh le 
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tumuUe occasioniii- par la accoiule attaqiic dra inaarges, 
ce qai c'taft un »n'ic> de moing ct une certitude de plug 
dcTOuvoiragir librement; maigquel profit tircrait-il 
de la rotraite du vicomte dans rextremite facheose o& 
il «e troiirait P Sea honimca qai, jna^u’ii ce roomeDt, 
a’etoient reaigni^a hdro'iquement au role tout il la foia 
paaaif ct pdrilleux qu’ou leor faiaait^ufr.ne finirdent- 
ila paa, eomprenant qu'on lea expoaait iautilcment, par 
exiger de In^ aoit I’onlrc de ae Vuer aur leura enoemia 
|Nmr eaaayer de ae frayer no paaaage, aoit utie capitula* 
tioD qui lea arraclierait a une mort aana gloire pour eux 
et aaos profit pour la paix pnblique P Cdder aur Ic pre¬ 
mier point, eVtait inanquer a rongagement qu’il orait 
contraetti do ne paa prendre rinitiatlvOj^’un eonilit 
aanglant; faibllr aur le aecond, e'etait fauv aubir anx 
armea du roi nn premier dchec dont il rtait iinpoaaible 
de pruvoir toutca lea conaequeticca deaaatreuaea. Il ne 
realidt done quo la mort, la mort accomj^nee d'horri- 
blea torturea, qti'il lui faudrait encore preaenter comme 
un devoir d’honneur il aea compagnona d’armei, dont un 
aeui counaiaaait la nature dea ordrea qu’il ayait re^ua,, 

11 flit arraebe il cea navrantea preoccupationa |w une 
nouvelle explosion de cria provocateurs ct do hueoa in- 
sultantea, plus formidable quo toutea col lea qui lea as- 
aonr-diaaaient depuis une heiire. 

Le feu venait oo ae declarer aur piuaiera pointa du 
corpa de batimeut auquel ila etaient Moaaea, et di^a lea 
flammea, faiaant irruption par lea feniitres dra ctages 
aiipi'rienra, an eonfondaient avcc eelles qui avaieut dc- 
von* interieurenieiit la toiturc. 

Lea gardoN frani^aiaos tourni'rcot la fete pour sc rendre 
compte de I’immiiienre du peril, maia, si effrayant quo 
(^ut le spectacle qui frafipa leura rogarda, aucun d’eux 
no liougra do la longiiriir il’une aemelle. 

Roliert |>rit A I'inatant momc son parti. 

— Grrnadiera! cria t-il d'lino voix retentisaaute, on 
ovant, pas ordinaire, marche... tlrenadiers! halte i 
reprit-ii quand le ddfarhoiuoiit, pour s’cloiguer de la 
f<i<,’ado traosforinoe on veritable foumaiius-ieut diminud 
d'lino vingtaino do paa I’ospace qui lete^^ait dea In- 
■urge's. W¥ 

Cette manootivro, a laquellc los mdMrs de i'dmeute 
a'attottdaient, Icur eu inspii a iiiic tjnafemblable, e’eat- 
A-dire qu’ils oummandoront auaHjmx niasaea qui Icur 
obeiaaaient de ae rapproeber di^^roiipe, de la proaaer,: 
de I'irriter, et on ddfinitivyff I'obliger A poacr lea 
armea .ai ol]e ne voulaitji^so laiaaor rejeter dans le 
foyer dont die a'dtalt^Kigm'o, 

Robert couprit,gl»8 qu'il ae trouvait dans le'ras de 
legitime defense nrevii par lui dana aa conversation 
avoc le due du Cnatetet, et appellant sea troia com. 
mandants do poloton il Icur dit de prevenir diacrote- 
ment leura bomraes de ae preparer, aur I’ordre qu’il 
allait leur en doiiner, u charger leura nrmea, maia colte 
foil en ae aervant d'une dea tro^ cartouches laas balle 
qui leur avalout ^te remiaea Ivaut lenr ddpart de la 
caserne. Si ime premiAre deebarge A poudre ne auifi- 
aait pas nour ouvrlr tine treude daiw la leule, on tirerait 
la leconoe foia tout de ban en ajuatant A hauteur de 
poitrlne d'honme. 

Quelquei minutea aprAs, Robert commanda A hante 
voix de mettre la beionnette an bout du fusil, puis la 
cbargc A vdontd, et enfin, ayant demandd troia foia io- 
uUlement ai on roulait lui lirrer paaaage pour ae re- 
tirer: At^oue, et^/ew/ 

II n'y aut ni blews ni morta, comma on doit he cup- 
poaer; maia beaucoup de pertonnea tombArenteulbuteea 
par eellea qui eherrbaieut A fuir, et, bien tiu’ellos ae 
relevaaaent aur-le-champ et ae nmiaaeat A conrir de 
ploa belle, la grande masse dea emeutiers n’en reata pas 
moina eomraineue que le aol dtsit jonchd de eadag'ca; 
eta dignea mns petuArent auaai que le pillage*n'etBnt 
plus {Kvsaible dana une maiaon qui n'dtMt plus qa'uoe 
vasto fntmtaba, mieux valait ae nuver que rl^uer, 
saw esixdr de profit, de recevoir una balle. 

\ Mneroent lo* menenra do Vinmrrection e^yArent 


de rallier quelquea individua dans dea groupea oA la 
paniqne paraiaaait moina ^grande; IVIan de la Inite 
otait si blen dmue, qu’en un clin d’oeil I'entree du 
boulevard fbt llbre, ear on ne pouvait comptor comma 
dea obstacles quelmea eentaines de fuyam qnl deta- 
laient dana cette urecRon aana aenger A regarder der« 
riAre cux. 

The Chevalier d’Eataenol becomea uninterest¬ 
ing by the very perfection of his virtues. 
Surely uo lady will forgive him for being so 
very good aa to perauam; EHane to runrry h’m 
elder brothe^' ahnough he and hia cousin were 
iit tligt moment desperatelv in love with each 
other, and had plighted tneir troth together. 
But n^pect to puteriul authority requited the 
Hocriiice, jind the good young man constrained 
himself to persuade the good young lady that 
it was their duty to submit. 

We aiuniect there is a lurking irony in thin 
piutiin* of the perfect chevalier. The author 
Inv* lieen caati^ted for drawing charaeteru ot‘ 
unheard of-vieea, and he thus hints the want of 
interest in characters of unmixed virtue. The 
conclusion is not logical. A novel-heiH) may 
have werknesses enough to r.ake him humuii, 
without having crimes and vices enough to 
make him bestial. 

The revolution rolls oiiwnrdA. The eldest of 
(he young (I’EstngnoIs, (lisgustnl fit the king’s 
refusal to allow his soldiers to act, throws up 
hi.s commission and emigrates; the s(‘cottd goes 
down deep into the waters that are whelming 
the moiuirehy—he is a leader atdueohin ciuhs. 
The ehevvilier bides I»y the king, ai\d does his 
dutjf. On maivlies the revolution, effueing the 
sovereign and liis cuiirt with scarce an effort: 
the fb^evalier thinks with our own Blake that 
it is still his duty to fight for liis country, who¬ 
ever may rule her. The tlays of terror come. 
The chevalier is uliseiit with the army of the 
Rhine, serving under Korcean. The inonmis, 
his father, is in the prison des Cannes. The 
eldest son is safe in exile. Hie second, de¬ 
nounced by his brother Jacobins, is hiding in 
Paris. The marchioness and poor little l^iane 
ara together in a poor lodging, served by “ le 
vieux Valery,” now become a most exemplary 
and devoted old man. 

The mother tails in an attempt to induce her 
son Soland to fly, and is taken, U^ther with 
him, and cast into Uie same prison witii the 
inarqiiis. Is it in cold irony that the author 
H^'butes the fate of the mother to the perfect 
virtue of the son ? Robert is so belovedby Us 
regiment, that St. Just dam not arrest him; 
St. Just revenges himself by demanding the 
death of the moRier. 

Father, mother, and son appear before the 
revolutiomu^' tribunal. 

tan Taut. ' 

(tusafi lea accoaro eabrtreatdsM IssaUe, te tribunal, 
prvaidA par Bemana, et lea jorAa veaalsat d’potter e« 
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t^uce, afta qn'il o'y etit pu uae minute de perdw*: 
I'aceusateur public, FouqiuM^Tiiiville, dtidt uiiai i eon 
pwte. Souf^onnd per ^nl-lust d'aroir prol^g^ la 
ramille d'BsUgiud, ii veolait ac rehabilitor en ceutri- 
buant lui-in^me ft oa condamnatkin, 

Son requiaitoire, nmnatreux anemblagc de grauiers 
mensonges el d'indnuaUout perfidcs, ecrlt eo atyle de 
Talet de bourreau qui aeratt devenu procureur, iHait 
aurtoul terrible centre Raland, qu'il accuaait de nc 
a'etee aaaocid ft toutea lea Juttes vengeaneea de la rdeo- 
Itttion, que dana I’eapoir de la ddahonercr aux yeux dii 
moode; le malheareax jeune homme y i^tait qualifi^ 
d'agent de I'etraoger, crime prcaque auasl grand que 
ceux d’aroir dcfendu le rot ct plcurd la reine, quo le 
rnpiisitoire mettait ft la charge du marquia ef dc aa 
femme. 

(tuaiid l<'ouqttier*Tinville cut fini de parler, le preti* 
dent iloriiiann ordonna ft M. d’Eataguol de ao lever. 

11 obdSt aana beaitcr, en ae rappelant quo Eoids XVl. 
avail repondu debout ft sea luges; tl lulplaiuitd'aillrur.s 
de se drascr de touto sa hanteor devant lea aiens, alio 
qu'ils viaaent bien qu’il ne treroblaU pas. 

— Ton iiom P roprit Hermann. 

~ Cdsar-Timoleon, marquis d’Eatagnol. 

11 n’y a plus de marquis, dit un juri. L'accdftv 
e^f averti de respecter la loi. * 

M. d'Ustagnol laiaaa tomber aurcet homme un regard 
de me'nfta et garda le ailonce. 

— Ton age P pourguivit Hermann. 

— (tuarante-ncuf ana. 

— Tu es accuse d'avoir dcfendu le lyran au 10 aou(, 
ct dc t'etre mclc ft dea conspirationa qui avaient pour 
but, d’sbord de le dciivrer le 21 janvier, et enauitc do 
venger sa mort. Qu’as-tu ft repondre P 

Ricn. 


— Ainai tu avoucs cca crimes P 

— Jft faia plus; jc m'en glortfio, ct at j’ai un regret, 
r'eat do n'avoir paa trouve plua d'imitateura: la France 
serait dcllTrcc do monatres tela oue voua! 

— Til peux tc raaseoir, dit Hermann en f'aiaant un 

signe ft Fouquier-TlnTiile. * 

Ce fut la marquiae qu'on interrogea enauitc: 

Kile repondit d’uno vois donee ct ferme aux ques¬ 
tions d’liaage sur aou nom ct son age, puis quami die 
fut intcrpellce sur lo fail d’avoir pleure la rciiie, die 
poM la main aiir son coeur et murmurs en s'indinant, 
comme ai die saluait cette grande ombre: 

— Je la pleure encore! 

—. Comment une honnete femme comme toi a-t-cllc 
pn donner dea larinca ft Maric-Antoioette, qui ctait la 
nonte de son aexc P 

— BUe en eat. au contraire, I’orgueil et la gloire I 
s’ceria roadame d'Kitagnol oi rodromnt U'tcte. Voua 
avez pu latuer, mala hi poatoribi, que voua no tiendrez 

e ia aoua le eouteau, lu vengera de roa Iftchea calomnica! 

ooi que voua faaaiez eon^ aa renommde, elle reatera 
uoe dM grandeora de I’hiatoire, dont voua ne aerez ja> 
midaqae lafaonlei 

Et Bua attendre I'invitation d'Hormann la marquiae 
reprit aa place ft la dndte de ton marl qui lui aerra lea 
deux nHaa tme transport 
Cat ineideiit provoqna dana I'anditoire qmlquea mur- 
muiaa, auaaitftt rdprinida, bien dn'lla fuaaent, en gene* 
ra^ ifflpr^etonra. Oaer loner Marie>A.ntidnette, neteit 
ime de eea baidieteee qu’on ne ae pennettHt goftre dpi 
cetenqi-lft, mtaeqnm <« dtait afir de monirir, tan le 
poMon de la terranr avait eorrampa tea ftaaa. 

CdtaitletoiirdeBelnd. lIaauTadefad«iDeiM«fier, 
calaw et mepriaant die qu’il fit aa mire aarameoir. 

U rdpoodit qn'il aa BommaitdeeqMa Boland, rieemte 
d’latagiKii, ex-npit^ae aux gardee fruH 'aiaee, et qn’il 
dtait ^ de Tingt-iix ana. 

— Tn ea teemif M dit iferataon, d'avov trabi la 
aiMata onae de la rdvnfadioa. 

— Hot crime eat m eontndre de ravoir wrvie, re* 
pRqaa Briand. 


— Ce n’est pas une reponse. 

— C'en eat une pour ma conseience, lo arul tribunal 
que je reconnaime, en attendant celul de Blau davp 
qui je vais bientot paraitre. Jo n’ai que trop fidole 
ft votre infilme revolntiou! Cc quo j'ai trahi, e'eat mou 
roi I Ce qne j'ai miieontitt, fiuile aux pieda, ce aunt BMW 
devoirs dr geuUlhotnmc t ilinldBt do la monareluei 
abaudonni! mon drt|>cau noursuivrert'trndard aanglant 
d’une republique d'aaseaainal Tuez-mni, je le mertte i 
Si voua me lalaaiez vivrt>, pour me pnnir pins cruolie* 
ment je m’en vengeraia en passant le reste de mea 
joura ft ranonter vua menaoiiges pour tromper le peuple, 
vo.a lachetes, voa vo1», votre n^gne de aang et de boue, 
enfln; ealrje>aaia tout, molt Voim parlee de traitm, 
d'hommea vendus ft I'etrenger! maia il u’y a quo eela 
parmi voua! Cette rdpublique que voua avez fondde au 
prix dc lant de Crimea et au milieu de tani ile rninea, 
voua nc rainier, paa I voua n’y croyea paa! Voua n'etea 
quo dc niiaiVablea ambitieux qui voua arracbex lea lam- 
beaux dc ce cadavre qu’on appelait autrrtbia la France I 
hlais ce eadarre te rclOvern, et le jour n’eat p cloigne... 

Citoyen\>nydeut, je te requiera d'otcr la parolo 
ft I’accusu 1 Uiterrumuit d^ine voix glapiaaante Fouquier- 
Tinvillo qui avait ui^ft ft plusieura reprises tbit dea 
signet imperieux ft I'lmbecile Hermann, pour iui iu» 
apirer la peuac'o de mettre uii terme ft ce terrible re- 
qiiiaitoire d'lin accuse qui, changeaut do rhle, devoilait 
lc.s crimes do la rt^volntion et deaignalt cette grando 
iiiiquite Bociale ft la liaino ct an mepria du genre hu* 
maiu. 

— Arciisi^ je tc retire la pitiolo, balbulia llcrmauti, 
que cette foiidroyante sortie avail terrifid, habituii qu'il 
eiait ft avoir affaire ft dos vicliiuea plus ralnics dana lenr 
diidain dc la mnrt. 

— C'cla ctant, niim * rvt! .sVcriii riiitivpido jiimio 
homme, en rasacinblaut tout ce <|ii’il avait de piilsHiineo 
dans la voIx et d'riiergie damt I’ame, pour rcmidir 
I'espaco oil il so Iruiivail de co vteiix cri no fidoHlo et 
d'amour dc la noblesse fi’ani;aiac. 

Fiiia U W! itrcciplta daua lea brai. du son pure, qui, des 
lea premiers mots qu'il avait dits. s’l-lait leye, tvre dc 
joie et d'orgiieil, et so tenait du bout ft sou cotii, intrupide 
et mliprisant coniino lui. 

, Kt tous deux, appuyiSs I'uii sur I'aulrc ct fuiaBUi (ace 
<1 leura jiigrs, stupefaita de taut d'aiulaee, ila rupctii'cnt 
le cri qu’avail poussc Itolaud. 

llu Iriaaoii de surprise, d'adniiratimi et deysolftre par* 
courut touto rassistaiice : il semblait iltfamia et cuue- 
mis eiwsent apereti eti incme temps lea pioU d'argile 
dn eoloaic de la Terrciir. 

Entin le vieil houneur de la maison d'Fwtaguul duit 
intact, car le fils auasi bien quo lo pi're allait mourir 
pour la cause de la mouarchie. 

Nous ajoiitermis meme quo le premier venait de la 
mieiix aervir que s’^ cut combalto pour elto datia lea 
ranga genereux, mais impuiasauta, do I’emigration: 
braver la tyrannie, e’eal la vaiitere. 

TIIK 41 IIAZrriNK. 

A cette upoc|ue avancec et pour aiuai dire cxplrania 
de la Temur, on avait, par prudence, ehangd le lieu des 
cxeeutiona. Biles iie le faiaaient plus ft la place Louia 
XV., maU ft la barriere du Trone, parce que, rdebafmd 
eommen^ant ft elre impopulairc, on dvitait outant qua 
potaible d’dmouvoir lea habitoiita de ceriidna quartiam, 
oil renihraaiaame pour la rdvoluliim a'etait tinguliftre* 
ment atttedi. lies eborrottea, aprfta avoir repria ieitr 
chargaraent de vietimea, anivaiimt done, ft une aUora 
rapide, let qu^ juaqu'ft I'Anenal, et d« Ift eltea g*» 
anuent la nubourg Baint-Aofadne, qui puaait ft bim 
dn^taagnr etre reate fidcita ft la {wUnqno d'extermiiuk 
tian (wMumvirat Robespierre, Cmitbon at fiMnt*Jiwt 

Pendant ee tnjet asaex wng.H.d'Eatagool.M fiiBiMa 
et Belaud na •'arnttfaerent aux mddilUioiui dana tea* 
qiielleails dtident plengda qua pour eebasgar AtM* 
rolea qui en dtaieuC aa quefque aorta b coBliawtmt, 
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It. r.n .liitseit.'iput pa^ emphatiquomentsur l’immpr- 

tm ■ 5ul n’l-taU U un objet a« dismsion 
S ^c X mais ill s'enlretinrent it plaiicnra «pnMa de 
C'uumianion a«x decret* dc U 
eZfmce abw.lue en la mis<incorde de Di^u Ces 
pieuacs dlRpositiona fir«ntqt.;ila purent au^lpiffler ^ 

♦rnn de trouWc de ecu* qu il» laiasaient aur la torre. 

KiL llan’avaient pa* mootro 
lOTW pour m manquer au moment oft H Icur etait ^ 

Ua &«aaire*d’eu'avoir. o”plu' 

tirent i. Icur* oreUlea, St la place de la Baatllle, ou mu 
wenracentainesdo bandita 

an naasaao iHWir lt‘» buer, nc les fmurent pas., Airm 

en Tue de l^^cbafaiid. lla Ic repard^rent 

"nlnt embroa.<ia unc dernlfere foia, il* toumirenttoutes 

***11* M”reviment*ftu ncntiment do lour *Itaelion quo 
«n« d la Sc" it ils eUient a’arrcta. En ce momen 
rrouveidrlointaln ct. l.i/.arre trarcraa 
vlconitc. IIRO rappola quo. dan* utie 1 

aTatlonc dans lo /arc dc Verttaill;'* 
cl. qu’il plalsantait »nr aoti pnxilcp /« 

d« rei. Ini avail rqKtndn. «'D.r« «'»< «»“ 

cmnluirmt If* carroue* rfw pmpU. 

- Kb bicii! voilB oh 11 * m’ont conduit, se dit-il en 

lul-itii'ine; jc I’ai bleu incriti*. la. ,liviita 

On (it de'iceiidrn totts Ics condamm-s, et on lea diuM 
par pmtpoa an„ d’cx.Vutcr lea dornim coux a q«l on 
vi.nbit InfliKcr nne pin* lonpne ngome. .. . 

Danaleclaaacraentdc cc jour, et 

M,ppliecdovlutlcpa«‘»t5«de la uroille d 
d« icira amis. On K-* rangra Kur unc ^ 

ciincbc dc Icnra rompagnona do glmre ct d infortunc • 
Same dc (Vri.ay d'abmd. 1 * coinmanrtcnr rnauitc, 
...lis lo marquia, c( culiri madunm *5, j 

ijii pen nprfa, ct conitno par refloxton, on pla<,a 4 coti 
do cc dernier Ic brave ai-rrnricr Miran. 

— Voua mi> foilca bicn de I’honTicur, dit-il au vaiei 

eT Xtecr‘l^irdiatitc rc^cclncuae 
\iotini«R en passant devant dies. I n 
,1 amical Ic reiucrcia de sea paroles ct ®“l't 

An premier Coup de bacbc, madamo d Eatagnol ^CS- 
saillit el ae penelia anr I'cpaulc de ann 
,.r.'sqiic Biiasilht die ao redresaa. ''"fJ* £ 

Ircs-j.itle, prit uu eclat qu'il n'avait paa eu depms bien 

‘^'oCurtiu vinl ebereber mndatna de ^ 

conimandcur, die cut un nwl amical ^ 

cbacuu d'eux, ct cepeudant le lour dc son marl pp 

***— .\dicn, nia cberc ct noble compagne, lui dlt M. 

d’EatatrinI quelqnc* sceondes apriia. 

— Non, paa adieu, mon ami, rcpondll-dlc, au rCTOir 
lit-bBut. ot (tonr tonjoura! • 

Et die montru Ic del du regard- 

rnia die *0 lonrna vers Tlolaiid, et clle repri^ 

_ J'anrais voulu ui> mgurir qu aprhs .b>b ;® 
partner lo anedadc itcSna mort; maia offre cette 

""^^Crom-wua'qu’il m« pardonne, ma lainte mirsP 

t5 d“i-pardonne. mon enfant... et je vd. 

t’attendre prwtlclull _4* et 

Qnand 11 ne reeU pin* qti* la f* 

Mlrsn le aerrtirUsr, on lea fit monter enaemUa aur 

plate-forme deV&liafauf 1 ft 

Pendant qn'ou attechait le premier aur la ba^^ n 
vclera la tdect fit entendre un cri de wee town. im^ 

_ 1 __ r»*i*SI noustt^lOUf IfS TOtrtttCW 


Here the novel might end, for the render 
will take no great interest in the 
the death of STeWest brother » 
and he already anriciimtes that the 
f^nate ch^dier U ultimately united to 

^^The moral of this book is hi8toricnl---that » 

to say, setting asitlc the 
virtue which runs through it. Ine avou^m 
moral is, that energy and strong action would 
have killed the revolution in its inf«"®y’ , 

We lielieve this to hi; historicuny trw, al¬ 
though the prevailing tlw-ory, both in England 
and in Fran^i-* decidedly (he other way. The 
rwi rcif fore; over manlTind is ui.dennted m 
l.ui- dav There is hut one instance in the his- 
turv ofthe world wherein a sentiment, religious 

„r politieal, has pirvuiled ""3e 

inilouslv and continuously ‘ hat ..in^le 

l-M-eiition is the <^*htblishmeut of t hnstianity, 
wliich is, imb'ed, not an exception, but a nura 
rle. Tiie luassocre of Saint Baitholotqpw urn 
doubted’.v prevented the whole of hrunce 

eomiu'’- 'Vi'otestaut : tlv* imPsHticre* ol lb., C e 

venues eertainly bad the same 
|,ir.n> portion ofthe same kingdom, i 

Ireland. Buonaparte, on the da> of the sw 
tions, blew the revolution to 
„,outl.s ofUis cannon. . Ihe anny of RadeWk. 
;nul the hordes of Russia have m our own di y 
uiiitiiffSMcd tlic strongest sentiiiiont of libertj 
thl-oughout Hungary and Italy. The 
of the Boiilevarils has silenced Fri«iee. Doubt- 
1 ,-ss, moral force also has its vietori^; b«t fow, 
material foi-ce, is still the strongwt agent upon 
nations, although perhaps not 

Had IxiuisthcSixtwnthdisbanded his honsehoW 

French U-oops, purged liis army 

who had served iu America, or y" 

foreign service, placed un nnscrnpulons roan at 

the hc«ad of that portion of his soldim upon 

which he could rSy, and 

Paris with cannon theoutbr^i ff 


Paris with cannon r—' * 

arnievl resistance, he mipht at leaal have put off 

the rt'volutioii for hi* time. 

We speak not of the of ^ch 

liev; bit history undoubtedly w**^**" 
in (lealiiig with a populace, 
exercised and waSWy maintained, dm m> 

cecd. » 

upon Franw, sad 1 ^* GSi is ft* 

tiffiT. iJSsrSito of ^ 

1 ItastUb*. avcomac /oergriecg:»leiqueStog MmI 

ft ,hisri»«-r 

f’ai iiloui M-rvic. 
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Rutland und da* Oermamnihum, Von Bni'No Baubr. 


HEitn Baver, the sion of a citizen of Bt>ijin or 
Charlottenbiirg, conmicnccil life, hh the mnjority 
of those amon^ tlie youaij Prussians corain<.>nci> 
it who are educntwl for tl»o leametl pijift'ssions. 
Tliit!, in Prussia, moans as much tis4>ciiifi; ftuined 
for the service of the state; for, wifii the i>x- 
ception of n few writers and jonnmiists whom* 
c.xisfeiice the State jmrposely ignores nil those 
who have leiirned t<» c<»)ju|.pito Litin and Gii'tjlc 
verbs, and to wlioiii Kueliil is not qiHte a scaled 
bo<*k, bav(‘ obtained tlieir knowledt^e lor the 
sncei«l*serviee of the ])olitienI system yt which 
tliey live, inbve, Rind have their beiiit;. The 
Kii><r!> of PrusMu are the sfreatest eorponils and 
sehr>oIinitsf(!j'« known to history, past and pr(‘- 
sf;nf, but they abhor valour if it Im> dedeient 
ill the ;>;uose*st(>p, and iiide|M<ndc'ntlc.arniii;r is to 
them the the worst of crimes. A system based 
on such principles must net'ds bi’ antagonistic 
to the f<t'linf;s of those* whom it is meant to 
“ break in ”—the wild horse of the Pamjioshas 
gooil and suflii’icut rinson to detest *he lasso. 
The students art* at all times disuflectt'il until 
their titiininK ia fairly over, when their necks 
bend to the yoke, they fall into the* wifis of 
the Bureaueruey of which tliey are henceforth 
to form jiart, and in course of time they nctuall^ 
rise to la* the acconiplish4*d tmpri's.-ors of their 
younger fellow-citizens. Tongli and olwtrr'perous 
’natun-«—for such there will lie found umfer the 
moat perfect system of crushing—aifcetle from 
the beginning, or in the first few ycart* of their 
official career. The State lias no place for them, 
but it watches their movements with a jiialousy 
which, in many instances, is nearly akin to 
abject feu*. Thus excluded from evtay career by 
which man can achieve fame and fortune, and 
thdr very existence denied by the domineering 

a ,theseTuifortunate men are led to respond to 
ranee with intolerance, and to renounce the 
State which renounces them. Hm Bruno Bauer 
bekmgs to thisclasBof victimsof avicioassystem; 

very commencement of his career as a 
writer and lecturer he Ima lifoonfed, and with a 
cer ta in degree of aucoess too, to subvert, the re¬ 
ligion, the morals, and the coiwtitntion of the 
country whidi, to his own misfdrtttne, gave him 
birth. ’ * • 

Tlie views of such a men on a question 
long oegi^ed, but whdh now iS»rtiuuitely fills 


all minds, must needs lie of immrtance. Herr 
Baner dops not stand alone. Objectionable as 
his o|)iuions may be, they are shared hy a large 
uumlK'r of his countrymen, though few of thein 
eviT express them with so miidi force, llis 
piymmt work on the powtion of Germany to the 
(Iriential ijaestion is therefore n vnltinhle con- 
trihiition to the expremions of public opinion in 
(iermany, which are, us everyiiody knows, not 
to la* found in the Geitnan newspupeni. 

Herr Bauer, then, lielieviw tlwt the world is 
now witn(‘ssing Uic latter days of Germanism; 
tiint even tlio iMt remnants of the kiiigrlom shail 
la* taken frem Germany and given to that 
Enstmi power which hus already usnrpiHl the 
dictatorsfiip over the Contiiient, and whose 
further development will det(*rmiiie tin* future 
of UimijM*. The decline of Gonimny oom- 
incncc^l with luv histoiy'; llcrr Houer now 
preilicts lier tail, though not indeed in the spirit 
ofn Tacitus. The coming events do not fill him 
with desnuir: on the contrary, he has Inqics of 
the iinniliilation of old Buroric; for, m'cording 
to him, a tu'w and fairer world must rise from 
>^the utter destruction of the past. 

“ The last and most dimciilt purpose," says 
Herr Bauer,** which still renmins to lie ojuiceived 
is ibe repudiation of all that lMfin*xisted and 
does exist, and this repudiation, if fully carried 
out, will give mankind an unlimited dominimi 
and lordship over the world. Do I ulOnn take 
so gloomy a view? and do J alone foresee, through^ 
out Europe, but in Western Europe esperiHUy, 
nothing but dissolution, dmty, runts, ant) cata¬ 
strophes ? Or am I influenced by timt popular 
pessimism which delights in the height ot con¬ 
fusion in the official worid and in the aflairs of 
every-day life^ and which would still worse con¬ 
found confusion in order to make its prnflia 
thereby ? Nothing of the kind. Not gloomy 
is that' view which discovers the germs of liw 
even in the festerii^ of corruption; nor is it 
Pesshntsm to believe, as I do, that no amount of 
managniteRt oouid have redeemed the course of 
events, because that coarse u the natural oon- 
elujjjion of a historical phase, and the neoeiMoy 
tmniflon to a new organization." 

As for as we ean understand, this, H means 
dmt the Oounn Nibilistih whose spokpmian 
Herr Bauer ie, have eoste hopes of gom Und, 
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and that (heir hopes are centered in Roseia. 
These nniortnnate and interesting persons have 
a strong resemblance to the fish who, maddened 
with the intolerable heat of the fiying^-pan, long 
fi)r a retreat among the merry cracluing fiames 
and the pleasant im>hot coals under it. 

Herr Batter gives a ^hort and impressive 
sketch of the enormous progress in territory 
and power which Russia has made since the 
days of Catherine II.; of the incri'asc of ati- 
thority which she obtaineil in the course of the 
revolutions of 1848; of that truly Roman 
earnestness which guides the Russian |)olitics; 
and he adverts to the fate which is im)>ending 
over Eurofte. For, according to Herr Bauer, 
the question of the rise of Russia and the down- 
lull of Kiirofte is not a question of policy, or 
luanagcment; the weakness of princes and the 
follies of nations have nothing whatever to do 
with it. It is written that Russia shall tri¬ 
umph, and triumph she must; and tlie only 
(piOMtinn is, Is the Germanic world likely to 
survive the'destruction of its ancient eivilization 
(as to the certainty of that destruction Hen- 
Bauer thinks there cannot he two oninions), or 
will the Russian nation alone )>c called u]M>n to 
rifute a new civilization ? Is the coming 
|M'riod likely to he a Russian |)erio<l, or will 
the Macaulays of 28o3 describe it as a Russo- 
gemiHuic |)erio<l? 

To answer this vc>ry ticklish question, UeiT 
Boucr engages in a discussion on the excellent 
qualities of the Russian mind. No nation 
known to history raised so gigantic a tbundu- 
tion for its future dominion; the Russians, of 
all other peoples, are more fit to corujucr and^' 
to coloniM'; they are indissolubly united nuth 
their country, their nation, their luce; and 
their pofitlnti society is liishioiuHl after the 
inuig«' of “the family,’' which is the grand 
nnUotype of ull Russian institutions. The 
Russians—we still follow Herr Bauer's cx- 
(tositinn—arc as independent, active, aiul pro¬ 
gressive ns the Anglo-Saxons of North Ame¬ 
rica. On tlie ilav that the Russian took Ins 
place ill history, lie sought to eom{msB enor¬ 
mous dimensions: fivni me Vistula to Kiachta 
ho conquered a gigaii^c. ami compact empire, 
which Monls ample room fur the exerdse of 
his restless aotivity; and throughout this vast 
empire he mnees with the instincts of a 
nomade, the boldneM of a speculator, and the 
quiet self-poHsesstoii of a man who feels that he 
is a meinwr of a large iamily. In the Russian 
charaebs* perseverance is admirably^ blended 
with gentleness and an amount of eneigy which 
laughs the word ** impossible '* to scorn. He 
jwraurs the results of labour to labour itae^, but 
he shrinks xiot from dangers and fram exertion. 
To Uie Czar lie yields a blind, nnoondillonal 
vbt'dienw. In fine, die Russiana are the tne 


descendants of the Hellenic tribes, and, assitch, 
Herr Bauer, as a classical scholar, is ^utld to 
adore them. The only difference is, that diese 
modem Greeks have the strength of character 
and the singleness of purpose which dis¬ 
tinguished the Romans, and made them masters 
of the world. 

What chances has Western Europe against 
such H nation ^ Gcmiany is divided, and 
France demoralised; and as for England, we 
must rocoril our disgrace in Heir Bruno 
Bauvr’s own words:— 

England hah lost the moiiopuly (.') vf its iiuular poki- 
tioD, and also the monopoly of arbitration, 'fhe laat 
ministerial clianm prove that England can no longer 
escape ^hcf'fBtfgor the Continent, and that it cannot for 
the future oppose the monopoly of its maritime positton to 
the interests which miidc public opinion on the Continent. 
The aristocracy of &gland has lost its lordly power; and 
roy.dty will soon be face to face with democracy: it will 
lie compelled to lutvc recourse to the very means which 
Aiyalty on the Continent ciiiployeil in order to maintain 
its position. ■* 

Tltc wish, wc iijrpri'hcud, is falhcr lo lh<’ 
thought'. But let uitr i'cu(lers •road on atu'> 
ti-onildc:— 

Tlie militia bill has been passoil, not to protect (lie 
Country against a French ii.vasuui, but to protect r'-yahy 
against the awful cnernachnients of demorracy Thai 
bill will place England mi a level with th<' i-iiiMinental 
states. The Cabinet are all but at bay: they iinke vain 
eiideavoun to avoid iho conflict between the |ie<ipio and 
the Crown. 

Rovolutiuns, rejuiblics, iisurptitioiis, srrrit 
fights, ociiils mui'tiul, ccIIiiIhi' vans, juiblio niii! 
private excciifioiw, arc lirro sliowoitNl down 
upon US ill dolightful profusioji, and why ! 
“ B(t,anac England has niado lioisi'lf ri'spoii- 
siblc tor the fiilo of ooiisfitutionalistu ; hoiioo 
she must share its fiito, and that i’ato heconios 
her own.” 

Wo do not uiidorstatid this reason, either as 
a whole or in its parta; hut no matter. We 
venture to atfiriii that it is rei-y clear to those 
w'ho can see its mettning; ami since Hei*r 
Bauer has said it, the wisest plan will be that 
wc all make our wills, and pre|i8rc for the worst. 
For England, which must share the fate of 
constitutionalism,” cannot stop the progress of 
Russia, and old Europe will he deatroyed and 
trodden under foot, and a new dvilization wilt 
lie - begotten from barbarism, and • the world 
will be {lerfect, and Herr Bauer happy. But 
wilder the coming state of thin^*wili 1^ 
Rusuan throughout, or Russo-German, is a 
question which wearefree tocontess hasduded 
our apprdhimision in Herr Bauer’s pages. And, 
indeed, what does it matter to os, smoe we must 
needs **dnre tiie &te of oonsthationalism,'* 
whkdi phrase in its widest smise must mean tfatd 
the Cossacks will stable their hones in St. 
Paul’s, and that Admiral Kqrntleff will esta¬ 
blish a Beard ot Admiralty'in Westminster 
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Abbev; tJuit our f>oap manufacturers and tellow** the gontr}', and the public Mnerall}'. Sttffi* 
chandlers will be ruined by tlie vnracUy of the cient lor a nation is the evil which bcmlait; and 
Russian infantry; that turliuned Circassians sitice such is to hi* our bite^ little need we care 
will smoke strong Cavendish in the draw* what licootnes of the Otunians, ami at what 
iiw-rooms of Chesiiaui Place; and Prince Russian luiivorsity Herr Bauer is going to 
MenstdiikolF, dressed in the ruuglwst of great lt>ctun» on thi* causes of the Decline and Fall of 
coats, and flourishing a Inige knout, will pro- old Kurope. 
menade Regent Street, and flog the aristocracy, * 


ltvh0 ift die erste BvrqerjAiehi oder Vor FunfzUj Jahren. VattfUindifthef Homan. 

VoiiW. AtEXK» 4Vols. fii'rliii: Bnrthoi. 

Herh Haring, better known by the name of hiiiniHatediii lSO(i,lM*eause the King was pusil* 
Herr Willbaid Alexis, is an old-established laniiuousami his M.inistersincapable; that,afler 
novel-writer; one who has been# fllvourite afler all, the goml (wust.* triuinjdied; and that, 
with the Gennaii public these many years under the sucH'cssor of tlmt king, and under 
past; who has witneHsc<l and ex{)ericneed u the* siiccessoitM of lltnse Minislers, the good 
varietv of changes in th(> national taste; and one emis(> will triumph again. To deiiuMistrate this 
who throughout has sucemled iii keeping pace>lestrabie nxioui, all the grisit and little men of 
with th(! public requirements. In tln^roraurific “Prussia’s grcalwt degradation ” are lmiu||^it 
days of “ Alinumieks ” and “ Tascheiibiicber on the stage. Weliave Lombanl and Uaug- 
fiir LielXiiiml Fi-evmdschaft,” »>r “ Vergissniein- witz, Hanlenbei^ and Stein, lainl Harrowby, 
debts ” and “ VieUiebcheiis," Herj* AI;j\iK de- Bliicber, and York, Prince Louis, the King 
bted the scuitinientul fair of Germany with of Prussia, and iIh! Cxar Alexander, a 
'urug uimellettfs of the line “Tascb<!ii- distinguished chorus of ofticials, guardsmeti, 
* '’calibre. When the Poll's came in fusbioii and dipiomatic agents, with a clever story, a 
t fHm of the Warsaw revolution, lie wri»le a i-upitai plot, and iiiterniinablc conversations. 

e:»l novel, of which tlio!S-‘ frogged-coaleil liideisl, what act ion then* is, is nmipiclely 
' ; were tlio heroes; and now that Gep- swainpiHl by the torrent of words whicii literally 

/ herself lais pass«'d tliroiigli the furnnec pour from the lip* of each one of tiie dramitm 
rcvolutiiui, and -iiice she bus been tried— jH-mmfp. This stunuiug verlKwity is the chief 
.atter that she mis found wanting—Ilerr fault of u work which, in all other ri'HjN-cts, may 
-> <oim> forwunl willi a political novel, he eulhsi n res|M!ctublc production, csjarinily 
1 grown painpiilet, d«-serihirig the e4»n- in the presr-nt ]wrii>d ol German literal'}' in- 
of Prussia at the coniineiicemeiit of|tliis (jiipat'ify. Our chief reason for not vi'tihiring 
: .'otiiiy, wlieti llii? (!ourt iiiuler KreinTic upon u single extract is, that every part and 
v»Vi11iaui 111. did exactly what the Prussian portuui of tlie liook, every seinie and ctmversa- 
\'ourt oflB5»)ilid under FwHleric William IV. lion, is too long for flu' jwgi's uli^ali'Eiigiisii 
Die tendency of the (Himjddct sivins tt> Is*, that p'riodieal. 
the author’s country was weak, despised, and 


Omhichte def Deutseken National UUeraUtr im Neunsehnten Jahrhandert. Voii Jitliar 

riCHMiOT. Vol. I. Leipzig; Hcrhig* 


We know not of a more meritorious under¬ 
taking than dte writingaworkof modern history, 
of pditic8,or literature. Those p<?riods which 
are long past and gone are generally tiic theme 
of a hundred laborious miiids ami able pens. 
Evgrr student who wishes to obtain information 
OB what can be known of the Etruscans, or of 
the iwBm icrw and customs of the Cldts in 
Eimlaiid, need but go to the British Museum, 
Mda he bfi stout of heart, as a student 
ought to be., with no fear of rhe^afism and no 
deoncy respecting vermin, he will, after paimng 


throu^ the mdeiS of the catalogues, imve no 
fhificwty in satisfying his lauwwle curiosity. 
But let W one hope to obtain infmmatiou at so 


sinuil a price of time and [latience if tin* sulyect 
of his inquiry beiongs to s«ry m'ent times. In 
that vane he must read up flies of m‘wspa|iers 
and sigh over Pariiainentary blu^i-books, and 
interminable returns. Tliis is so true, that every 
man with any pretiuice to education would 
blush if he were tbund tripping in the history 
of aneumt Rome, white every one thinks bi»- 
seif fully jUfirifled in isung ignorant—say of the 
history of Italy during the last thirty yean. 
An historical event is lost to ail the wcmtI^ ex¬ 
cept to 4he few who, at the time, took an intoreat 
in it, ontii it has been taken up by^ mmI jnw- 
served in, the jxfoa of an able uMonan. is, 
therefore, with miiage of extretne satishtctioii 
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th^t we notice erery attempt to record the events 
of contemporaneous h»tory. But the codifi- 
cation—if we may use the term—of the events 
r»f modern litemture i« a task for the execution 
fif which stiJl p^ter gratitude is due; sintx; in 
the liistory of literature we want even that ini- 
pertoet and clumsy niachiner}', which in politi* 
cal histor)' facilitates individual rcscarrdi. The 
want of ‘•onus liandhook of modern (lenuan 
literalur(‘ lias iMyn long and painfully felt, and 
the appearance of the present “ Historj' of the 
(icrrnan National Literature in tlie Niuetwntli 
Century,” by Dr. Julian Schmult, th<f most 
eminent critic among tlic few that still survive 
Uennan intolerance and impatience of hlame, 
is an event to which we glatlly direct the atten¬ 
tion of our readers. The volume ladort^ us 
commeneeH with the death of Schiller, and 
characterizes the German writers and their liooks 
up to the dissolution of the romantic scliooi by' 
finmerniiinn, Platen, and Riickert, and Morike. 
The seeoiwl volume, therefore, must comprise the 
newest of iho new, and it is for the appearonce* 
of that volume w’e reaerve a more detailetl 
erilicism of 1 lie book. 

For lliP ]»nwent we have only to remark on 
a ipusition of jirivilege. The author reserves tor 
himself the right ** of translating his w’ork in 
Knglnnii and 1* ranee.” What the state of inter¬ 
national law us to literary property may he 
betw<*cn (Jermany and France we know' not, nor 
pretend to know; but with n^rd to Eiiglaiul, 
neither the author nor the publisher of a Gei'- 


man work can reserve for himMlf the right of 
translation. A trinity eatablishiug such ri^t 
has indeed been approved of by the Britwh 
Cabinet, and submitted to the Court of Beriiu 
for ratificHtion. That Court has sent it to the 
German ^‘Jiundettag’* at Frankfort, and there 
it remains unratified, and probably will remain 
fur many years to come, especially if German 
authors, instead of agitating for its ratification, 
flatter themselves with a vain Imlief that they 
are nctually' in possession of rights whii;ij|,would 
he as valuable to them ns, no doubt, they would 
be advantageous to literature. Because we 
would w><’ a treaty of iiileniational copyright 
(‘stuhlished hiitween England and Germany, 
Ch[ie(zul?y ^ the prot(>ctioii of translations, we 
hog to inform mir Gorman friends and n'aders 
that no such treaty exists at present; and that 
Dr. Schmidt’s work, tor instance, might be puli- 
Hslusl by every firm in London, without his 
Having any (daiiii to compensation or redress. 
This is not a very th*siniljlc state of things, hut, in 
our opinion, to ignore it into )N'r]u'tnate1t. Ia;t 
it be tV>Poughly unilerHtooJ, that translations 
may be pirated; that an authorised translation 
of a German work enjoys legal protection 
in England, as little as nuthurisod translations 
of works by Dieken«, Bulwer, and Thakeray 
w'Oiild enjo)' in (jernmny; and then tliere 
w'ill he sonic ho}xt that tho'presimt lawless and 
iiijuriuiis state of things may be braught to u 
specily termination. 


Odfchkhti^ dll' Revolution tsSm /afira 184ft hi» zur Wiederherttellung des 

Kaiserthum, Von Dh. FasinERBN von rrcuschen. 

Tiik author of tliis work is known to the Ger- and though our own literature contains many 
man puhlie as u >vTiter on legal matters, and simitar attempts to this, we have no doubt that 
this, uy far us we know, is his first attempt at the work will lie of interest, even to English 
history. Tt is a clever, well-written book, readers, 
clear in style, and comprehensive in its views; 


^atmakhanda, Leben wnd Ckareeterbilder au$ Indien md Pertm, Von Emco, Yon 
• Schbnherg. 2 vols. Leipzig. 


The Sanscrit name of the title, if translated 
into English, means a place where the lotus 
abounds; and the work u a well-written ac¬ 
count of India and Persia, with a special regard 
to the history uud the peculiarities of the native 
tribes. It is desi’riptive throughout, pnd not ra- 
tiouative, a jure merit iu a Imk ftom tlie pen 
of a German writer. Herr Von Schbnl^rg 
hos evidently travelled with bis eyes ears 


wide open: he has not, as most Germans do, 
gone about also wnth a library of volumes on 
the countries in which he travelled; and ho has 
not, os most Germans do, criticised hk {H'dtlc- 
cessors instead of writing a narrative and de¬ 
scription of the obiwts which came under his 
own observation, result is, a work which 
will be valuable even to readers in tliis country', 
volumioonsasour literature on India already is. 
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